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PREFACE 


TO 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 


Tins was the first attempt of the Author Historical Homauou 
HI on English ground. Nor would he have risked the disadvantage 
eoiuparison with the genius of Sir Walter Scott, had he not believed 
that that great writer and his numerous imitators had left altogethci 
unoccupied the peculiar field in Historical Romance which the Author 
, has here sought to bring into cultivation. Ii^tlie “Last of the Barons,*' 
as in “Harold,” the aim has been to illustrate tlie actual history of 
the penod ; and to bnng into fuller display than general History 
itself has done, the characters of the principal personfiges of the time. 
— ^the motives by which they were probably actuated— the state of 
parties,— the condition of the people,— and the great social interests 
which were involved in what, regarded imperfectly, appear but the 
feuds of rival factions. * 

Tlie Last of the Barons ” has been by many esteemed the best 
of the Author’s romances ; and perhaps in the porfjuiture of actual 
" character, and the grouping of the various i»feerests and agencies of 
the t^e, it may have produced effects which ftnder it more vigorous 
, and' life-like than any of the other attempts in ron^uce by the 
same hand. ^ 



PJIEPACB. 


It wiJl.be^ observed that the purely imaginary characters introduced 
are very few ; and, however prominent they may appear, still, in order ' 
not to interfere With the genuine passions and events of history, they 
are represented as the passive sufferers, not the active agents, of the 
real events. Of these imaginarv characters, the most successful is.^ 
^darn Warner, the philosopher in advance of his age ; indeed, as an 
'deal portrait; 'I- look upon it as the most original in conception, aud 
the most finished in execution, of any to be found in m^* nmnerous 
prose works, “ Zanoiii ” alone excepted. 

For the rest, 1 venture to think that the gencnil reader will obtain 
from these pages a better notion of the impoilaiit agcj, clianicteriscd ‘ 
by tlie decline of the fcud<d syslciii, and immediately preceding that 
'•'•eat change in society which we usually date from the accession of 
Henry VII., than he could otherwise gatlicr without wading tlirougtt 
t vast mass of neglected chronicles and antiquarian dissertations. 



BOOK THE EIRST. 


CHAPTEB, 1. 

TilK i’ASTTME-G ROUND OF OM) COCKAIGNE. 

Westward, beyond the still pleasant, Jjnt, even then, no lonm 
solitary, hamlet of Charins:, a broad space, broken here and there^ 
scattered houses and venerable x)ollards, in the early spring of 146/, 
presented the rural sc(*ne lor tlic sjiorts and pastimes of the inhaln- 
tants of Westminster and London. Scarcely need wc say that open 
spaces for the popular games and diversion? were then numerous in 
the suburbs of the nietro])olis. Grateful to some, the fresh pooj^^ 
Islington; toothers, the grass-bare fields of Pinsbury;_to all, The 
hcdgcless plains of vast Mile-eiid, But the site to which? we are 
now summoned was a new and maiden holiday-ground, lately be- 
stowed upon the towiisfoUv of Westminster, by the powerful Earl of 
Warwick. 

liaised by a verdant slope above the low marsh-^c^wn soil of West- 
minster, the ground coramunicjited to th(; left with the Brook-fields, 
through which stole the peaceful I’y-hourac, and commanded pro- 
spects, on all sides fair, luid on each side varied. Behind. wJb the 
twin green liills of ITanipstetd and Higligate, ^ith the upland park 
and clihsc of Marybone — its stately manor-hou^ half hid in woods. 
In front might be seen the Convent of the Lepers, dedicated to St. 
James —now a palace; then, to the left, York House,^ now White- 
hall ; farther on, the spires of W^'estminster Abbey and the gioomy 
tower of the Sanctuary; next, the Palace, witli its bulwark ana 
vawmure, soaring from the river ; while, eastward, and nearer to the 
scene, stretched the long busli-grown passage of^the Strand, pic- 
turesquely varied with bridges, and flanked to the right by the em- 
battled halls of feudal nobles, or the inns of the no less powerful 
prelates, — wliile sombre and huge, amidst hall and inn, loomed the 
gi^itic ruins of the Savoy, demolished in the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler. Farther on, and farther yet, ihe eye wandesed over tower, and 
4ate, and arch, and spire, with frequent glimpses of the broad sunlit 
liver, and the opposite shore crtiwncd by The palace of Lambeth, and 
the ciiurch of St. Mary Overies, till the ir^distinct duster of battle- 
iDfUts around the Fortress-Palatine bounded the curious gaze. As 

* The residence of the Archbishops of York* 

* iiSI 
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whatever is new is for a while popular, so to this pastuiie-^und,' on 
the day we treat of, flocked, not only the idlers of Westminster^ hut 
the lordly dwellers of Ludgate and tneElete, and the wealthy citizens 
of tumultuous Ghepe. 

The ground was well suited to the purpose to which it was devoted. 
About the outskirts, indeed, there were swomm and fish-pools ; hut 
a considerahle plot towards the centre presented a level sward, already 
worn hare and hrovm hy the feet of the multitude. Erom this, 
J^?wards the left, extendeef alleys, some recently planted, intended to 
afford, ill summer, cool and shady places for the favourite game of 
howls ; while scattered clumps, cniefly of old pollards, to the right, 
broke the space agreeably enough into detached portions, each of 
which afforded its separate pastime or diversion. Aroir-U were 
ra^d many carts, or waggons— horses of all sorts and . nine were 
led to and fro, while their owners were at sport. Tents, awnings, 
hostehies — ^temporary huUdings — stages for showmen and jugglers— 
abounded, and gave the scene the appearance of a fair. But what 
particularly now demands our attention was a broad plot in the 
ground, dedicated to the noble diversion of archerv. The reigning 
house of York owed much of its military success to the supe^rionty of 
the bowmen under its Lamiers, and the Londoners themselves were 
i<»nlous of their reputation in tliis martial accomplishment. Por the 
lasl'fifty years, notwithstanding the warlike nature of the times, the 
practice of the how, in the intervals of peace^ had been more neglected 
than seemed wise to the rulers. Both the king and his loyal city had 
of late taken much pains to enforce the due exercise of ‘‘ Goddes 
instrumente,”* upon which an edict had declared that “ the liberties 
and honour of England principally rested ! 

And numerous now was the attendance, not only of the citizens, the 
burghers, and the idle populace, but of the gaU^t nobles who sur- 
rouiuded the court of Edward IV., then in the prime of his youth ; 
the handsomest, thn gayest, and the bravest prince in Christendom. 

The royal tournaruents (wliich were, however, waimg from their 
ancient lustre to kindle afresh, and to expire In the reigns of the suc- 
ceeding Tudors), restricted to the amusements of knight and noble, 
no doubt presented more of pomp and splendour than the motley and 
mixed assembly of all rianks that now grouped around the competitors 
for tbe silver arrow, or listened to the itinerant jongleur, dissour, or 
minstrel or, seated under the stunted shade of the old trees, in- 
dulged with eager looks, and hands often wandering to their dagger- 
hUts, in the absorbing passion of the dice ; but no later and career 
\5ecncs of revelry ever, perhaps, exhibited that heartiness of enjoy- 
ment, that universal hohday, which attended this mixture of everj 
class, and established a rude equality for the hour — between the 
io^bt and the retainer, the bureess and the courtier. • 

The llevolution that piuced Edwa^’d IV. upon the throne, had, in 
fact, been a pdjular one, Not only had the valour and moderation* of 
fais father Richard, Duke of York, bequeathed a heritage of affection 
to his brave ind -'iccomplished son — ^not only were the most belo\ ^d 

* So called emphatically by Bishop Latimer, in Iu» cel<^ratcd Sixth Sermon. 
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of the great barons, the leaders of his party— but the king himself, 
partly from inclination, partly from policy, spared no pains to win the 
good graces of that slowly rising, but even men important part of the 
population— the Middle Class. He was the first Jang who descended 
without loss of digmty and respect, from the society of his peers ana 
princes, to join familiarly in the feasts and diversions of the merchant 
and the trader. The lord mayor and council of Lond 9 n were admitted, 
on more than one solemn occasion, into the deliberations of the 
. com’t ; and Edward had not long since, on the coronation of his 
Mueen, much to the discontent of certain of his barons, coB|ferred^<^!fe 
iciiighthood of the Bath upon four of tJic citizens^ On the other 
li/md, though Edward’s gallantries — ^thc only vice which tended to 
lus popularity with the sober burgesses— were little worthy 
i)f hissl^on, his frank, joyous familiarity with his inferiors, was not 
tlehascd the buffooneries that liadled to the reverses and the awful 
fate of two of his royal predecessors. Tlicre must have been a popn- 
. lar principle, indeed, as well as a populaf fancy, involved in the 
steady and ardent adherence which the population of London, in par- 
1 iculai*, and most of the great cities, exhibited to the person and the 
cause of Edward IV. There was a feeling that liis reign was an 
advance, in civilisatiou, upon the monastic v^ucs of Henry VI.. and 
rlie stem ferocity which accompanied the great qualities of The 
horrign Woman,” as thejpeople styled and regarded Henry’s consso*i>, 
.Margaret of Anjou. Wide thus the gifts, the courtesy, and the 
policy of the young sovereign made him popular with tluf middle 
classes, he owed the allegiance of the more powerful barons and the 
favour of the rural population to a man who stood colossal amidst 
t he iron images of the Age — ^the greatest and the last of the old 
Norman cliivalr)^ — ^kinglicr in pride, in state, in possessions, and in 
renown, than the king himself— Richard Mcvile, Earl of Salisbury and 
Warwick. . . 

Tliis princely personage, in the full vigour of his age, possessed aU 
t he attributes that endear the noble to the com^ns. His valour in 
the field was accompanied with a generosity rare m the captains of the 
time. He valued liiinsclf on sharing the perds andthe liardsliips of 
l)is meanest soldier. His haughtiness to the great was not incompa- 
tible with fnink affability to the lowly. His wealth was enormous, 
hut it was equalled by his magnificence, and rendered popular by his 
lavish hospitality. No less than tliirty thousand persons are said to 
liave feasted daily at the open tables with which ke allured to 
countless castles the strong hands and grateful hearts of a mar^ 
and unsettled population. More haughty than ambitious, he was 
feared because ne avenged all affront ; and yet not envied, becanse he 
seemed above ad favour. 

The holiday on the Archery-ground was more thai nsnally gav, for 
t.?ic rumour had spread from the court to Jthe city, that Edward was 
about to increase his power abroad, and to repair whaL he had lost in 
the eyes of Europe, through his marriage frith Elialbeth Gray— by 
allying his sister Margaret with the brother of Louisf XI., and that no 
^leJs a person than the Earl of Warwick had been ihg^dav beforo 
selected as ambassador on the important occasion. • * 
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Various opinions 'were entertained upon the preference nvea to 
fVaoce in tlus alliance, over the rival candidate for the hand of the 
TOrincess— viz. the Count de Charolois, afterwards Charles the Bold, 
l)uke of Burffundy. 

“ By’r Lady,” said a stout citizen about the ^e of fifty, " but I am 
not over pleased with this hVcnch marriage-makine ! T would liefer the 
stout earl were going to France with bows and bills, than sarcenets 
and satins. What mR become of our trade 'with Flanders— answer 
me tliat, Master Stokton ? The house of York is a good house, and 
tL^-kingi^a good king, but trade is trade. Everyman must draw 
water to his owi^mill.” 

“ Hush, Master Heyford !” said a small lean man in a light-grey , 
surcoat. “ The king loves not talk about what the king does - "Tis’ 
ill jesting with lions. Kemembcr William Walker, hanged saying 
his son should be licir to tlie CroAvn.” 

^ Troth,” answered Master l lc^ord, nothing daunted, for he be- 
longed to one of the most /poweifaf colorations of Londo'a- — “ it was . 
hut a scurvy Peppercr* who made tnat joke. But a joKC from a 
worsliipful goldsmith, who has moneys and influence, and a fair 'wife of 
his own, whom the king himseif has been pleased to commend, is ano- 
ther guess sort of matter. But here is my grave-yisaged headman, 
who always contrives to pick up the last gossip astir, and has a deep 
eyy^to millstones. Why, ho, there ! Al'wyn— I say, Nicholas Alwyn ! 
— ^who would have thought to see thee with that bow, a good half-ell 
taller than thyseK? Methought thou wert too sober and studious for 
such man-at-arms sort of devilry.” 

“ An’ it please you, Master Heyford,” answered the person thus 
addressed — a young man, pale and lean^ tliough sinewy and large- 
boned, with a coimtenance of great intelligence, but a slow and some- 
what formal manner of speech, and a strong provincial accent — “ An’ 
it please you, Kin^ Edward’s edict ordains every Engbshman to have 
a bow of his own iieight ; and he who neglects the shaft on a holids^, 
forfeiteth one htdfpvpuy and some honour. For the rest, methinks 
that the citizens of London will become of more worth and potency 
every year; and it shall not be my fault if I do not, though but a 
hum ole headman to jwr worshipful mastershb, help to make them so.” 

“ Why, that’s well said, lad ; but if the Londoners prosper, it is 
because they have nobles in their gipsires,t not bows in their 
hands.” 

Ihinkest thou, then, Master He3d’ord, that any king at a pinch 
would leave them the gipsire, if they could not protect it 'with the 
bow? That Age may have gold, let not Youth despise iron.” 

“ Body o’ me ! ” cried Master Heyford, “ hut thou hadst better curb 
in thy ton^e. Though I liave my jest— as a rich man and a coipu- 
lent— a lad who lues ms way to make good should be silent and— but 
he’s TOue.” . 

"Where hoQked you up that young jack-fish?” said Master 
Stokton, the tlhu mercer,- who had reminded the goldsmith of the fate 
of the grocer. » 

Old name for Grocer. 

t Gipsire, a kind of pooch worn at the girdle. 
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‘**Why, he was meant for the cowl, hut his mother, a widow, at his 
OWE wisn, let liim make choice of the flat cap. He was the best ’pren- 
tice ever I had. By the blood of St. Thomas, he will push his vray in 
good time ; he has a head, Master Stokton~a head— and an car ; and 
a CTcat big pair of eyes always looking out for son\etliiiigtohispioper 
advantage.’^ 

In the meanwhile, the goldsmith’s headman Inul walked leisurely 
up to the Archery-grouna ; and even in his gait and walk, as he 
‘ thus repaired to a pastime, there was something steady, staid, and 
business-like. • 

The youths of his class and calling were at that dl^y very dilfcirent 
^from tneir equals in this. Many of them the sons of provincial 
retaftR^^', some even of franklins and gentlemen, their chilimood had 
made thel^ familiar with the splendour and the sporf.s of knighthood; 
they had learned to wrestle, to cudgel, to pitch the bar or the quoit, to 
draw the bow, and to practise the sword and buckler, before trans- 
* planted from the village green to the city stall. And, even then, the 
constant broils and wars of the time— the example of their betters — 
the holiday spectacle of mimic strile — and, above all, thepowerfidand 
corporate Jissociation they formed amongst themselves — tended to 
make them as wild, as jovial, and as dissolufe % set of young fellows as 
their posterity are now sober, careful, and discreet. And os Nicholas 
Alwyn, with a slight inclination of his head, passed by, two or tliree 
loud, swaggering, bold-looking CToups of apprentices— their^ shaggjy 
hfur streaming over their shoulders— their caps on one side— their 
shorl. cloaks of blue, tom or patched, though still passably new— 
their bludgeons under their arms — ana their whole appe^ance and 
manner not very dissimilar from ihe German collegians in the last 
century— notably contrasted Alwyn’s prim dress, his precise walk, and 
tlie feline care with which he steppea a^dc from any patches of mire 
that might sully the soles of his sqiiam-tocd shoes. . 

The idle apprentices winked and whispered, and lolled out their 
tongues at him as lie iiassed. ‘'Oh! but that i^Ust be as good as a 
May-Bair day— sober Nick Alwyn’s maiden flight of the shaft. Hollo, 
puissant archer, take care of the goslings yonder ! Look tliis way 
when thou pull’st, and then woe to the other side !’’ 'V enting Uicse 
and many siinilar specimens of the humour of Cockaigne, the appren- 
tices, however, followed their quondam colleague, and elbowed their 
way into the crowd gathered around the competitors at the butts ; 
ana it was at this spot, commanding a view of the whole space, that 
the spectator might well have formed some notion of the follow- 
ing of the house of Nevile. Eor everywhere along the front lines — 
everywhere in the scattered groups— might be seen, glistenii^ in the 
sunlight, the armorial badges of that mighty family. The Pied Boll, 
which was the proper cognizance ^ of the Neviles, was principally 
borne by the numerous kinsmen of EarLWarwicL who looked in 
the Nevile name. The Lord Montagu, Warwick’s gpother, to whom 
the king had granted the forfeit title aifll estat^of the earls of 
Northumberland, distinguished his own retainersf however, by the 

*. Tbe Pied Bidl the cognizance— the Hun Bull's* head th^crAt. 
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special crest of the ancient MontE^us — a Gryphon issuant from a 
dncal crown. But far more numerous than Bull or Gryphon 
(numerous as either seemed) were the badges borne by those who 
ranked themselves among the peculiar followers of the great Earl of 
Warwick ; — The co^zance of the Bear and Bagged Staff, which he 
assumed in right ol the Beauchamps, whom he represented through 
his wife, the heiress of the lords of Warwick, was worn in the hats 
of the more gentle and well-bom clansmen and followers, while the 
B^ged Staff alone was worked front and back on the scarlet jackets 
IhFuis more humble and personal retainers. It was a matter of 
popular notice ond admiration, that in those who bore these badges, 
as in the wearers of the hat and staff of the ancient Spartans-’' 
might be traced a grave loftiness of bearing, as if they J:oibngea 
to another caste — another race, than the herd of men.^’^'T^Iear the 
place where the rivals for the sUver arrow were collected, a lordly 
party had reined in their palfreys, and conversed vdth each other, as 
the judges of the field were marshalling the competitors. 

Who,” said one of these gallants, “who is that comely yoni^ 
fellow just below us, with the Nevile cognizance of the Bull on ms 
hat ? He has the air of one 1 should know.” 

“ I never saw him before, my Lord of Northumberland,” answered 
one of the gentlemen thus aadressed, “ but, pardicu^e who knows 
afi^ihe Neviles by eye, must know half England.” Ilie Lord Mon- 
tagu. for though at that moment invested with the titles of the Percy, 
by that name Earl Warwick’s brother is known to history^ ana by 
that, his rightful name^ he shall therefore designated m these 
pages ;”~the Lord Montagu smiled graciously at this remark, and a 
murmur through the crowd announced tliat the competition for the 
silver arrow was about to commence. Tlie butts, formed of turf, with 
a small white mark fasteneu to the centre by a very minute peg, were 
placed apart, one at each end, at the distance of eleven score 
yards. At the extremity, where the shooting commenced, the crowd 
assembled, taking d^re to keep clear from the opposite butt, as the 
warnii^ word of “East” was thundered forth; but eager was the 
general murmur, and many were the wagers given and accepted, as 
some well-known archer tried his chance. Near the butt, that now 
formed the target, stood the marker with his white wand ; and the 
npi^ty with which archer after archer discharged his shaft, and then, if 
it missed, hurried across the ground to pick it up (for arrows were dear 
enough not to be hghUy lost), amidst the jeers and laughter of the 
bystmders, was highly animated and diverting. As yet, howevei. no 
marksman had hit the white, though many had gone close to it; when 
Nicholas Alwyn stepped forward; and there was something so un- 
warlike in his whole air, so prim in his gait, so careful in his dmiberate 
survey of the shaft, and hk precise a^ustment of the leathern gauntlet 
that protected the arm from the pairful twang of the sti^, that a 
general burst (/ laughter from the bystanders attested their anticipa- 
rion of a signal ir^ilure. 

“ ’Eore heaven . ” said Montagu, “ he handles his bow an* it were a 
yard measii^**-^ Cme would think he were about to bargain for the 
Dow-strinfe’, he eyes it so closely.” 
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And now,” said Nicholas, slowlv adjusting tlie arrow, a shot 
'.lift honour of old Westmorfiland !” And as ho snolrp t.hp n-rrmw 


There was a general moveraent of surprise among the spectators, as 
the marker thrice shook his wand over his head. Hut Alwyn, as 
indifferent to their respect as he had been to their ridicule, turned 
round and said, with a signilicant glance at the silent nobles, “ Wc 
springals of London can take care of our own, if need be.” 


sprwals ot Jjonaon can lake care ol our own, li need be. 

“These fellows wax insolent. Our good long spoils them,” said„^ 
Montagu, with a curl of his lip. “ 1 wish some young squire 
gentle blood would not disdain a shot for the Newe against the 
^raftsman. How say you, fair sir ?” And, with a princely courtesy 
of ond smDe, Lord Montagu turned to the young man ‘ 


I ijTT^iv • riinii? 




The bow was not the customary weapon of the well-bom; but still, in 
vouth, its exercise formed one of the accomplishments of the future 
kpight, and even princes did not disdsdn, im a popular holiday, to 
match a shaft against the yeoman’s cloth-yard.^ The young man 
tlius addressed, and whose honest, open, handsome, hardy face 
augured a frank and fearless nature, bowed his head in silence, and 
then slowly advancing to the umpires, craved permission to essay his 
skill, and to borrow the loan of a shaft and bow. Leave given and 
the weapons lent— as the yonng gentleman took liis stand, ms comely 


person, his dress, of a better quality than that of the comi 
hitherto, and, above aU, the Nevile*badge worked in silver on ms hat, 
diverted the general attention from Nicholas Alwyn. A mob is usually 
inclined to aristocratic predilections, and a murmur of ^odwill an 
expectation greeted him, when he put aside the gauntlet offered to 
him, and said, “In my youth 1 was taught so to braoe the bow that 
the string should not touch the arm ; and* though eleven score yards 


as much as if he were to hit the blanc four hundred yards away.” 

“A tall fellow this!” said Montagu; “and oui5, I wot, from the 
North,” as the young gallant fitted the shaft to the bow. And graceful 
and artistic was the attitude he assumed, the head slightly inclined, 
the feet firmly planted, the left a little in advance, and the stretched 
sinews of the Dow-hana alone evincing that into that grasp was pressed 


the whole strength of the easy and careless frame. The public 
expectation was not disappointed— the youth performed the feat con- 


literally invisible to the bystanders. 

“ Holy St. Dunstan I there’s but one man who can beat me in that 
sort that 1 know of,” muttered Nicholas, “ little expected to see 

* At a later period, Henry VIII. was a match for*hc best bowman in Ids king- 
dom. His accompUsbment was bereditery, and disflnguisbed alike bis wise fsther 
and his pious son. M 

t ** My father taught me to lay my body in my bow,” &c., ^Rl Latimer, in hid 
w^-known sermon before Edward VI. — 1549. The Bishop tmo herein ob8eiTe.s, 
^at ” it is best to give the how so much bending that the strin|u]^ never touch 
^hearm. This,” he adds, “is practised bym&nygoad archers>*S%whom ^ am 
acquainted.” * 
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him take a bite out of his own hip ” With that he approached his 
successful rival. 

Well, Master Marmaduke,” said he, “ it is many a year since you 
showed me that trick at your father. Sir Guy’s— God rest liim ! But 
I scarce take it kind in you to beat your own countryman ! ” 

" Beshrew' me ! ” cried ihc youth, and his cheerfiil features bright- 
ened into hearty and cordial pleasure ; “ but if I see in thee, as it 
seems to me, my old friend and foster-brother, Nick Alwyii, this is 
A e happiest liour I have known for many a day. But stand back * 
let i.ie look at thee, man . Thou ! thou a tame London trader I 
Ha ! ha !— is it-possible P ” 

“Hout, Master Marmaduke,” answered Nicholas, " eve^ croy 
thinks his own haird bonniest, as they say in the Norlh^i vro will 
talk of this anon, an’ thou wilt honour me. I suspect tbiwchery is 
over now. Bew will think to mend that shot.” 

And here, indeed, the umpires advanced, and their chief— an old 
mercer, who had once bdme arms, and indeed been a vohmteer at the 
battle of Touton— declared that the contest was over, “ unless,” he 
added, in the spirit of a lingeiing fellow-feeling with the Londoner, 

“ this ypung fellow, whom I hope to see an juderman one of these 
days, will demand another shot, for as yet there hath been but one 
pnek each at the butts.” 

"Nay, master,” returned Alwyn, "I have met with ray betters— 
and, t^ter all,” he added, iiidiffercully, " the silver arrow, though a 
pretty bauble enough, is over light in its weight.” 

“Worshipful sh,” said the young Nevile, with equal generosity, 
“I cannot accept the prize for a mere trick of the craft — the blanc 
was already disposed of by Master Alwyn’ s arrow. Moreover, the 
contest was iiii, ended for me Ijondoners, and I am but an mterloper 
— beholden to their conriesv for a practice of skill — and even the 
locn of a bow — ^wherefore the silver arrow be given to Nicholas 
Alwyn.” 

“ That may not 11^2, gentle sir,” said the umpire, extending the prize. 

“ Sith Alwyn vails of himself, it is thine, by might and by right.” 

The Lord Montagu had not been inattentive to this dialogue, and 
ne now said, in a loud tone that silenced the crowd, “Young Badgeman, 
thy gallantly pleases me no less than thy skill. Talcc the arrow, for 
thou hast won it ; but as thou seernest a new comer, it is ri^ht thou 
shouldst pay thy tax upon entry—this be my task. Come hither, I 
pray thee, good sir,” and the nobleman graciously beckoned to the 
mercer ; “be these five nobles the jirize of whatever Londoner shall 
acquit^ himself best in the bold English combat of quarter-staff, and 
the prize be given in this young seller’s name. Thy name, youth ? ” 

“Marmaduke JJevile,^good my lord.” 

Mortagu smiled, and \Ue umpire withdrew to make the announce- 
ment to the bystanders. <Thc proclamation was received with a shout 
that traversed from grpup to group, and line to line, more hearty ^ 
from the love^d honour attached to the name of Nevile, than even 
from a sen§© oj^the gracious generosity of Earl Warwick’s brother. 
On** man a sturdy, weD-knit fellow, in a franklin’s LincolL?*-* 

hroaddoth, and with a hood half-drawn over his features, did not join 
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the popmar applause. These Yorkists,” he muttered, “ know well 


how to fool the people.” 
Meanwhile, the youn 


MeanwJule, tlie young Nevile still stood by the gilded stirrup at 
the great noble who hm thus honoured him, and contemplated him 
' with that respect and interest which a youth’s ambition ever feels for 
those who have won a name. 

The Lord Montagu bore a very different character from his puissant 
brother. Though so skilful a captain, that he had. never been known 
"to lose a battle, liis fame as a warrior was, strange to say, below that, 
of the great earl, whose prodigious stren^h had accomplishwi tho^ " 
personal feats that dazzl(',d ihc populace, and revivecUihe legendary 
of the ejirlier Norman knighthood. The caution and wariness 
mcledf^^Vich Montagu dis])laycd in battle, probably caused his suc- 
cess iis a HpiuTal, and the injustice done to him (at least by the 
vulgar) as a soldier. Ifurcly had Lord Monia^, though his course 
w.'is indisputable, been known to mix personally in the affray. Like 
thp captmns of modem times, he contented hfSnself with directing the 
inanflcu\Tcs of his men, and hence i)rcservcd that inestimable advan- 
tage of coolness and ealculatinn, which was not always character- 
isl 1C of the eager hardiliood of his brother. The character of Montagu 
differed yet more from that of the earl in peace ihan in war. He was 
supposed to excel in all those supple aids of the courtier, which 
Warwick neglected or despised ; ana if the last w'as, on great occa- 
sions, the adviser, the other, in ordinary life, was the companion of 
his sovereign. ‘Warwick owed his popularity to his owu large, open, 
daring, ana lavish nature. The subtler Montagu sought, to win, by 
care and pains, what the other obtained without an effort. He 
attended the various holiday meetings of the citizens, where Warwick 
was rarely seen. He was smooth-spoken and.eourtcoujto liis equals, 
and generally affable, though with constrifint, to his inferiors. He 
yras a close observer, and liot without that genius for intrigue, which 
in rude ages passes for the talent of a statesman. And yet in that 
thorough knowledge of the habits and tastes of thcjyreat mass, which 
gives wisdom to a ruler, he was far inferior to the carl. In common 
with his brotlicr, he wtis gifted with the majesty of mien which im- 
poses on the eye, and his port and countenance were such as became 
the prodigal expense of vedvet, minever, gold, and icvyels, by vvliicb the 
gorgeous magnates of the day communicated to their appcaraiice the 
arrogant splendour of their power. “ ‘Young gentleman,” said the 
earl, after eyeing with some attention the comely Arclier, “ 1 am 
pleased that you bear the name of Nevile. ^ Vouchsafe to inform me to 
what scion of our house we are this day indebted for the credit with 
which you have upborne its cognizance ? ” 

" I fear,” answered the youth, with a slimL but not ungraceful 
hesitation, “that my lord of Monta^ adl Nortffumbcrland will 
hardly forgive the presumption with which I have intruded upon this 
assembly a name home by nobles so illustriou^ especiajk if it belong 
to those less fortunate branches of his family whid^have taken a 
^erent side from himself in the late unhappy co||^otions. My 
«fSuiGr was Sir Guy Nevile, of Arsdale, in WestmorehSlSiS,, ^ 

Lord Montagu’s lip lost its gracious smile— he glanced qdickly at 
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the courtiers round him, and said ^avely— “ I meve to hear it. 
Had I known this, certes my gipsirc had still oeen five nobles 
the richer. It becomes not one fresh from the favour of Kingr 
Edward IV. to show countenance to the son of a man, kinsman , 
though he was, who bore arms for the usurers of Lancaster. I pray 
Ihec, sir, to doff, henceforth, a badge dedicated oidy to the service dl 
Iloyal York. No more, young man ; we may not listen to the son ot 

Sir Guy Nevile. Sirs, shall we ride to see how the Londoners^ 

^thr ive at quarter-staff ? ” 

^^Witluthat, Montagu, deigning no fariher regard at Nevile, wheeled 
his palfrey towexds z. distant part of the ground, to which the multitude 
was already pressing its turbulent and noisy way. 

“ Thou art hard on thy namesake, fair my lord,” saii s young 
noble, in w'hosc dark-auburn hair, aqmline haughiy fea^res, spare 
but powertul frame, and inexpressible air of authority and command, 
were found all the attributes of the purest and eldest Norman rac(‘-— 
the Patricians of the Trt)rld. 

“ Dear Ilaoul de Fulke,” returned Montagu^ coldly, “wdien Ihou 
hast reached my age of thirty and four, thou wilt learn that no man’s 
fortime casts so broad a shadow as to shelter from the stonn the 
victims of a fallen caiwe.” 

“ Not so would say thy bold brother,” answered Raoul do Pulke, 
with a slight curl of his proud lip. “And I hold, with him, that no 
king so sacred that we should render to his resentments our own 
kitli and kin. God’s wot, whosoever wears the badge, and springs 
from the stem, of Raoul dc Folkc, shall never find me question 
overmuch whether his father fought for York or Lancaster.” 

“Hush, rash babbler!” said Montagu, laughing gently; “what 
would King Edward say^if this speech rcimhed his ears ? Our friend,” ^ 
added the courtier, turninS to the rest, “ in vain would bar the tide of 
change ; and in this our New England, begirt with new men and new 
fashions, affect the feudal baronage of the worn-out Norman. But 
thou art a gallantlSbiight, De Fulke, though a poor courtier.” 

“ The saints keep me so,” returned De Fulke. “ From over- 
gluttony; from over wine-bibhing, from cringing to a king’s leman, 
from quaking at a king’s frown, from unbonneting to a greasy mob, 
fetim manriiif an old crone for vile gold, may the saints ever keep 
Raoul de Fulke and his sons ! Amen ! ” 

This speech, in which every sentence struck its stinging satire into 
one or other dC the listeners, was succeeded by an awkward silence, 
which Montap was the first to break. 

“Pardieu!’’ he said, “when did Lord Hastings leave us ? and what 
fair face can have lured the truant ? ” 

“He left us suddenl^^on the archery-CTOund,” answered the young 
Lovell. “ Eat ds well might we track the breeze to the rose, as Lord 
William’s sigh to maid op matron.”. 

While thuiconversed the cavahers, and theii* plumes waved, and 
tneir mantles^ittered along the broken ground, Marmaduke Nevile’s 
eye pursu^ tlf. horsemen with all that bitter feeling of wounded 
pri^e ^^Jfe^tent resentment with wliich Youth regards the firsi^ 
insult ilfrecc’ives from Power. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE BEOKEN GITTEKN. 

r 

Rou»mG himself from his indignant reverie, Mannadiike*Nevifh * 
followed one of the smaller streams into which the trowd divided 
^^om the archery-gronnd, and soon fonnd himself 
in a patj; the holiday scene appropriated to diversions leas manly, 
but no less ^aracteristic of the period than those of the staff ana ^ 
arrow. Beneath an awning, unocr which an itinerant landlord diS^'' 
pensed cakes and ale, the humorous Bourdour (the most vulgar 
degree of minstrel, or rather tale-teller) collected his dowmsh 
audience, while seated by themselves — apart, but within hearing- 
two harpers, in the king’s livery, consoled each other for the popu- 
larity of their ribald rival, by wise reflections on the base nature of 
common folk. Farther on, Marmadukc started ta behold what seemed 
to him the heads of giants at least six yards high ; but on a nearer 
approach, these formidable apparitions resolved themselves to a com- 
pany of dancers upon stilts. .Chere, one joculafor, exhibited the gjitics 
of has well-tutored ape—there, another eclipsed the attractions of the 
baboon by a marvellous horse, that beat a tabor with his fore 
feet— there the more sombre IVeffetour, heiore a table raised upon 
a lofty stage, promised to eut off and reUx the head of a sad-faced 
little hoy, who, in the mean time was preparing his mortal frame for 
the operation by apparently larding himsdf with sharp knives and 
bodkins. Each of these wonder-dealers found his separate group gf 
admirers, and great was the delight and loud the laughter in the 
pasiime-ground of old Cockaigne. # 

While Marmaduke, bewildered by this various bustle, stared around 
him, his eye was caught by a yonim maiden, in evident distress, strug- 
gling in vain to extricate herscli fix)m a troop of timbrel-girls, or 
iymbederm (as they were popularly called), who surrounded her with 
mocking gestures, striking their instruments to drown her remon- 
strances, and dancing, about her in a ring at every effort towards 
escape. The girl was modestly attired, as one of the humbler ranks, 
and her wimple in much concealed her countenance : but there was, 
despite her strange and undiguifled situation and evident alarm, a sort 
of quiet, earnest self-possession— an effort to hide her terror, and to 
appeal to the better and more womanly feclilCgs of Jier persecutors. 
In the intervals of silence from their clmon|^ her voice, ihough low, 
clear, well-tuned, and impressivCf iorcibly arrested the attention of 
young Nevile ; for at that day, even more tlu^ this (suffbiently appa- 
rent as it now is), there was a marked distinction imffiie intonation, 
accent, the modulation of voice, between the bettepbred and be 
'faucated, and the inferior classes. But this difference^aSjUaccqi^- 
uig 'with her dress and position, only served to heighten more the 
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bold insolence of the musical Bacchantes, who, indeed, in the eyes of 
the sober, formed the most immoral nuisance attendant on the sports 
of the time, and whose hardy license and peculiar sisterhood might 
tempt the antiquarian to search for their origin amount the reucs 
of ancient Paganism. And now, to increase the girl’s distress, some 
half-score of dissolute apprentices and journeymen suddenly broke 
into the ring of the Maenads, and were accosting her with yet more 
alarming insults, when Marmaduke, pushing them aside, strode to , 
her assistance. How now, ye lewd varletsl—ye make me blust 
for my , countrymen in the face of day ! Are these the sports oi merry 
Englmid— th^e your manly contests— to strive which can best affront 
a poor maid? — Out on ye, cullions and bezonians !— Cling tp^'; 
gentle donzel, and fear not. TVTiither shall I lead thee ? 

The apprentices were not, however^ so easily daunt/a. Two of 
them approached to the rescue, flourishmg their bludgeons about their 
heads with formidable gestures — “Ho, lio!” cried one, “wliat right 
hast thou to step bettv^ecn the hunters and the doe ? The young 

S t is too much honoured by a kiss from a bold ’prenliee of 
on.” 

Marmaduke stepped back, and drew the small dagger wliich then 
formed the only habitual weapon of a gentleman.* This movement, 
discomposing his mmitle. brouglit the silvt;r arrow he had won (whicn 
was placed m his girdle) in full view of the assailants. At the same 
time thev caught sight of the badge on his liat. These intimidated 
their ardoitr more than the drawn poniard. 

“ A Nevile I” said one, retreating. “ And the jolly marksman who 
beat Nick Alwyn,” said the other, lowering his bludgeon, and doffing 
his cap. “ Gentle sir. forgive us, we knew not your quality. But as 
for the girl— your gallantry misleads you.” 

“The Wizard’s daughter! ha! ha! — the Imp of Darkness!” 
screeched the tirabrehgirls, tossing up their instruments, and catching 
tfiem again on the points of their fingers. “ She has enchanted him 
with her glamom;. Poul is fair! Poul fair thee, young springal,if 
tliou go to the nets. Shadow and goblin to goblin and shadow! 
Plesh and blood to blood and flesh!” — and dancing round him, with 
v^ton looks and bare arms, and gossamer robes that brushed him as 
they circled, they chanted — 

*• Come, ki«s me, my darling. 

Warm kisses T trade for; 

•t Wme, music, and kisses— 

What dse was life mad^jipf^ 

With some difficulty, and with a d^gg||«t .^as not altogether 
without a superstitiour^ fear of the 

appearance of these lou^jisome Dal^^Miil(|!dp^ ^he 

rmg with his new charge/ and in Nevile and the 

maiden found themselves, unmolesi/cd anounp^lTOd, in a deserted 
cmarter of th^ground j but still the scream of the timhrcl-girls, as 
they hurried, ^yieeling and danciug, into the distance^ was home 
ommously young man’s ha! the witch and h&;^ 

• Swords were not that period. 
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io¥er! Poul is fair!— foul is fair! Shadow to goblin, goblin to 
shadow— and the Devil will have his own !” 

"And what mischance, my poor girl,” asked the Nevile soothingly 
" brought thee into such evn company P” ’ 

" I loiow not, fair sir,” said the ^1, slowly recover^ herself ; " but 
mv father is poor, and I had heard that on these holiday occasions one 
who had some slight skill on the gittem might win a few groats 
the courtesv of the bystanders. So I st()le out with my serving, 
rwoman, and had already got more than I dared hope, when those 
wicked timbrel-players came round me, and accused me of taking the'* 
money from them. And then they called an officer of the ground, who 
^ ^ked me my name and holding ; so when I answered, they called my 
ivizaid, and the man broke my poor gittem— see I” — and she 
held it up,^ith innocent sorrow in her eyes, yet a half-smile on her 
lips—" anoibhey soon drove poor old Madge from my side, and I knew 
no more till you, worshipful sir, took pity on me.” 

"But why,” asked the Nevile, "did thejT give to your father so 
unholy a nanie ?” 

" Alas, sir ! he is a great scholar, who has spent his means in 
studying what he says will one day bo of good to the people.” 

" Humph I ” said Mamiaduke, who had aU tbp superstitions of his 
time, who looked upon a scholar, unless in the Church, with mingled 
awe fmd abhorrence, and who, therefore, was but ill satisfied with the 
girl’s artless answer,— 

" Huninh I your father— but”— checfa'ng what he was about, per- 
haps liaishly, to say, as he caught the bright eyes and arch intelligent 
fiicc hfted to his own—" but it is hard to punish the child for the 
fatlier’s errors.” 

"Eitots. sir!” repeated the damsel, proudly, and*^vith a slight 
disdain in her face and voice. " But yes, ^sdom is ever, perhaps, the 
saddest error ! ” ^ 

This remark was of an order superior in intellect to those which had 
preceded it : it contrasted with tne sternness of e/perience the sim- 
pheity of the cliiid ; and of such contruets, indeed, was that character 
made up. Eor with a sweet, an infantine change of tone and counte- 
nance, she added, after a short pause — “ They took the money ! — ^the 
gittem, — see, they left that, when they had made it useless.” 

1 cannot mend the gittem, but I can refill the gipsire,” said 
Marmaduke. 

Tlie girl coloured deeply. “ Nay, sir, to earn is not beg.” 

Marmaduke did not heed this answer, for as they were now passing 
by the stunted trees, under which sat several revellers, who look^ 
up at him from their cups and tankards, some with sneering, some 
with CTaye looks, he began, more seriously th m in hk kindly^pulse 
he had hitherto done, to consider the appeamce itmust have, to he 
thus seen walking, in public, withji girl of inSerior degree, and perhaps 
doubtful repute. Even in our own day, such an exhibiilbn would b^ 
to say the least, suspicions, and in that day, ^en rag^ and clasps 
wwe divided with iron demarcations, a yonng galls& ^ose dre^ 
•p^spoke him of gentle quality, with one of oppoSte sB^raSlbclogg- 
mg to the humhbr. orders, in broad day too, was far mo^open to 

1 -Jt, 
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censure. The blood momitcd to his brow, and halting abruptly, he 
said, in a dry and altered voice — “My good damsel, you are now. 1 
think, out of dan^ ; it would ill beseem you, so young and so comely, 
to go funher with one not old enough to be your protector, so, in 
God’s name, depart quickly, and remember me when you buy your 
new gittem— yoor child ! ” So sayma, he attempted to place a piece 
of money in her hand. She put it oack, and the coin fell on the 
ground. ^ 

“ Nay, this is foolish,” said he. 

Ala£, sir ! ” said the girl, gravely, “ I see well that you are ashamed 
of your goodness. But my father begs not. And once — but that 
matters not.” 

“ Once what ?” persisted Mamiaduke, interested in her 
spite of himself. . 

“ Once,” said the girl, drawing herself up, and with an expression 
that altered the whole character of her face — “ the beggar ate at my 
father’s gate. He is a bom gentleman and a knight’s son.” 

“ And what reduced him thus ?” 

“ I have said,” answered the girl, simply, yet with the same half- 
scom on her lip that it had before betrayed — “he is a scholar, and 
thoimht more of othejps than himself.” 

“1 never saw any good come to a gentleman from those accurs(‘d 
books/* said the Nevile : “ fit only for monks and shavelings. But 
still, for your father’s sake, though I am ashamed of the poorness of 
the gift ” 

“No — God be witli you, sir, and reward you.” She stopped short, 
drew her wimple round her face, and was gone. Neyile felt an 
uncomfortable sensation of remorse and disapproval at having suiTered 
her to quit him while there was yet any cliance of molestation or 
annoyance, and Ms eye fdlowcd her till a group of trees veiled her 
from his view. 

The young maiden slackened her pace as she found herself alone 
under the leafles^ boughs of the dreary pollards ; — a desolate spot, 
made melancholy by dull swamps, half overgrown with rank verdure, 
through wMch forced its clogged way the shallow brook that now 
gives its name (though its waves are seen no more) to one of the main 
streets in the most polished quarter of the metropolis. Upon a mound 
formed by the gnarled roots of the dwarfed and gnome-ukc oak, she 
sat down, and wept. In our earlier years, most of us may remember, 
that there wa., one dey which made an epoch in life— the day that 
separated Childhood from Youth} for that day seems not to come 
gradually, but to be a sudden crisis, an abrupt revelation. The buds 
of the heart open to close no more. Such a day was this in that girl’s 
fate. But the day not yet gone! That morning, when she 
dressed for her finterpn^'^ of filial love, perhaps for the first time Sibyll 
Warner lelt that she wa^^ fair— whoshafi say, whether some innocent, 
natural vanil ^ had not blended with the deep, devoted earnestness, 
which saw liib shame in the act by wMcb the child could aid the 
father? Per^s she might have smiled to listen to old Madge’s 
poises winsome face — old Madge’s predictions that themt^*?, 
and the gittem would not lack admirers on tne gay ground. Perhaps ’ 
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some indistinct, vague foretho^bts of the Future to which the sex 
will' deem itself to be bom, might have caused the cheek— no, not to 
blush, but to take a rosier hue, and the pulse to beat quicker, she 
knew not why. At all events, to that ground went the young l&byll, 
cheerful, and almost happy, in her inexperience of actual life, and sure, 
at least, that youth ana mnocence sufficed to protect from insult. ATid 
now she sat down under the leafless tree to weep ; and in those bitter 
tears, childhood itself was laved from her soul for ever, 
f “ What ailest thou, maiden?” asked a dera voice ; and she felt a 
' band laid lightly onEer shoulder. She looked up in terror and co^Kl-* 
sion, but it was naform or face to inspire alarm that met hei'eye. It 
was a cavalier, holding by the rein a horse richly (^arisoned, and 
• ^.Mugh his dress was plainer and less exaggerated than that usually worn 
By^oV. of rank, its materials were those which the sumptuary laws 
(constantly broken, indeed, as such laws ever must be) confined to 
nobles. Tnough his surcoat was but of cloth, and the colour dark 
and sober, it was woven in forcim looms^-an unpatriotic luxury, 
•above the degree of knight— and edged deep with the costliest sables. 
The hilt of the dagger, suspended round his brea^, was but of ivory, 
curiously wrought, but the scabbard was sown with large pearls. For 
the rest, the stranger was of ordinaiw stature, well knit, and active 
rather than powerful, and of that age (about th«ty-five) which may be 
called the second prime of man. His face was far less handsome 
than Marmaduke Ncvile*s, but infinitely more expressive, both of in- 
telligence and command, the features straight and shaip, th«; com- 
plexion clear and pale, and under* the bright grey eyes a dark shade 
$poke either of dissipation or of thought. 

^ What ailest thou, maiden ?— weepest thou some faithless lover ? 
Tush! love renewsltself in youth, as flower succeeds flower in spring. ' 
Sibyll made no reply, she rose and movq^ a few paces, then arrestetl 
her steps and looked aroimd her. She had lost all clue to her way 
homeward, and she saw with horror, in the distance, the hateful tiifi- 
brel-girls, followed by the rabble, and weaving thgir strange dances 
towards ihe spot. * 

“ Dost thou fear me, child ? there is no cause,” said the stranger, 
following her. “ .^ain, 1 say, ‘ What ailest thou ? * ” 

This time his voice was that of command, and the poor girl involun- 
tarily obeyed it. She related her misfortunes, her persecution by the 
tymbesteres, her escape — thanks to the Nevile’s couriesy— her s^or^ 
tioii from her attendant, and her uncertainty as to the^ay she should 
pursue. 

The nobleman listened with interest; he was a man sated and 
wearied by pleasure and the world, and the evident innocence of Sibyll 
was a novelty to his cxperieuoe, while the contrast between her lan- 
guage and her dress moved ms curiosity. " And^” said he, " tty 

S rotector left thee, his work half done ; — ^fii/on his chivvy ! But L 
onzell, wear the spurs of knighthood, and %o succour ^e distressed 
is a duty my oath will not let me swerve fijpm. I vm guide thee 
home, for I know well all the purlieus of this evil Jen of London. 
TJiou hast but to name the suburb in whidi thy fatheftotJJs.” 

Sibyll involuntarily raised her wimple, lifted her beaSSSiA eyeJ^ 
c 
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the stranger, in be^^ildered gratitude and surprise. Her childhooi. 
had ii^ssedin a conrt—Ler eye, aceustomed to rank, at once perceivec 
the high degree of the speaker ; the contrast between this unexpected 
and delicate gallautiy, and the condescending tone and abrupt deser- 
tion of Marraaduke. affected her again to tears. 

“ Ah, worshipful sir ! ” she sai4 falteiingly, “ what can reward 
thee for this unlooked-for goodness r 

" One innocent smile, sweet virgin I— for such I’ll be sworn thou 
art.” 

• He di^^not offer her Ms hand, but hanging the gold-enamelled rein 
over his arm, ^^^Iked by her side ; and a few words sufficing for his 
ffiadance,led her across the ground, through theverymidst of the throng. 
He felt none of the young shame, the ingenuous scruples of Murp'’ 
duke, at the gaze he encountered, thus companioned. Kut oibyll 
noted that ever and anon bonnet and cap were raised as '.hey passed 
along, and the respectful murmur of the vulgar, who had so lately 
jeered her anguish, tauf^ht her the immeasurable distance in men’s 
esteem, between poverty sMelded but by rirtue, and poverty protected 
by power. 

But suddenly a gaudy tinsel group broke through the crowd, and 
wheeling round their path, the fcremost of them daringly approached 
the nomeman, and looking fuU into Ms disdainful face, exclaimed— 

** Tradest thou, too, for kisses ? Ha ! ha !— life is short— the witch ia 
outwitched by thee ! But witchcraft and death go together, as, per- 
adveniPre, thou mayest leam at the last, sleek wooer.” Then darting 
off, and heading her painted, tawdry throng, the timbrel-girl sprang 
into the crowd and vanished. 

This incident produced no effect upon the strong and cynical intel- 
lect of the stranger. W^ithout allusion to it, ho continued to converse 
with Ms young companion.^and mi;fiilly to draw out her own singular 
b 3 ]t energetic and gifted mind. He grew more than interested, he was 
both touched and surprised. His maimer became yei more respectful, 
his voice more subdued and soft. 

On what hazards turns our fate ! On that day— a little and Sibyll’s , 
pure, but sensitive heart had, perhaps, been giveu to the young 
Nevile. He had defended and saved her: he was fairer than the 
Btranger, he was more of her own years, and nearer to her in station ; 
but in showing Mmself ashamed to be seen with her, he had galled her 

a and moved the bitter tears of her pride. What had the stranger 
Nothing, but reconciled the wounded delicacy to itself; and 
suddenly he became to her one ever to be remembered— wondered at 
— perhaps more. They reached an obscure suburb, and parted at the 
threshold of a large, gloomy, ruinous house, wMch Sibyll indicated as 
her father’s liome. 

The girl lingered bet^^re the porch; and the stranger gazed, with 
the passionless admiratic^ wMch some fair object of art produces on 
one who hasi^lined Ms teste, hut who has survived enthusiasm, upon ^ 
the downcast s^eek tha^ blushed beneath his gaze—** Farewell ! ” he 
said; and the mi looked up wistfully. He might, without vanily, 
have supp^^' Jiat look to imply what the lip did not dare tosay- 
**imd liaii wc meet no more P 
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Bat ho turned away, with formal though courteous salutation :* and 
as he remounted his steed, and rode slowly towards the interior of 
the city, he muttered to himself, with a melancholy smile upon his 
hps — “^Now might the grown infant make to himself a new toy; but 
an innocent heart is a brittle thiug, and one false vow can break it. 
Pretty maiden. 1 like thee well eno* not to love thee. So, as my 
young Scotch niinStrol sings and prays, 

** Christ keep these birdis bright iu bowers. 

Sic peril lies in paramours t *** > • 

We must now return to Marmaduke. On lea\!fig Sibyll, and 
^ retracing his steps towards the more crowded quarter of the space. 
jS^iis agreeably surprised by encounterii^ Nicholas Alwyn, escorted 
in triumph by a legion of roaring apprentices from the victory he had 
just obtained over six competitors at the quarter-staff. 

When the cort.ege came up to MarmaeJ^uke, Nicholas halted and 
. frontmg his attendants, said, with the same cold and formal stiffness 
had characterised him from the beginning — “ I thank yoM, lads, 
for your Idndncss. It is your own triumph. All 1 cared ior was to 
show that you London hoys are able to keep up your credit in these 
days, when there’s little luck in a yard-mea^e. if the same hand 
cjiimot bend a bow, or handle cold steel. But the less we think of the 
strife when wo are in the stall, the better for our pouches. And so I 
hope we shad hear no more about it, until I get a ware of mv own, 
when the more of ye that like to •talk of such matters the better ye 
will be welcome,— -always provided ye he civil customers,-— who pay 
on the nail, for as the saw saith, ‘ EU and tell makes the emt swell/ 
For the rest, thanks are due to this brave gentleman, Marm^uke 
Nevilc, who, though the son of aknight-b^cfet.who*hever furnished 
less to the battJe-lield than fifty men-at-anns, has condescended to 
take part and parcel in the sports of us peaceful London taraders : aShd 
if ever you can do him a kind turn— for turn and^tum is fair play — 
why yon will, I answer for it. And so one cheer ior old London, and 
another for Marnniduke Nevile. Here goes ! Hurrah, my lads ! ” 
And with this pithy address Nicholas Alwyn took off his cap and gave 
the signal for the ^honts, which, bein^ duly performed, ne bowed 
stiffly to liis companions, who departed with a hearty laugh, and coming 
to the side of Nevile, the two walked on to a neighbouring booth, 
where, under a rude awning, and over a flagon of clary, they were 
soon immersed in the confldentlal communications each had to give 
and receive. 

* A Scotch poet, in Lord Hailes’s Collcctian, has the following ifaf fg fn the very 
pretty poem culled Peril in Paramours : ** — 

“ Wherefore I pray, in termys sh^^rt, 

Christ keep these birdis bright^ bowers, 

Fra false lovers aifU their disport, 

Sic peril lies in paramourB.*' ^ 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE TRADER AS' TIE GENTLE; OR, THE CHANGING GESlLRATiON. 

' “^ 0 . deic loster-brotlier,” said the Nevilc, “ I do not yet 
comi)reiicna thlBiSi re have made. You were reared and brought 
up wii h such car&ii booi-lere, notouly to read and to TiTitc— the which, 
save the mark ! 1 :old to be labour eno’— but chop Latin and 1o^q«Ck. 
thcoloiry with St. Aristotle (is not that his hard name?) inlo the bar 
gain, and all because you had an unde of high nole in Hoiir Churdi. 
T cannot say [ would be a shaveling mysdf ; out surely a monk with 
the hope of preferment,^ is a nobler calling to a lad of spirit and 
ambition than to stand out at a door and erj^ ‘ Buy, buy ’ — ‘ What d’y^ 
lack -to spend youth as a Hat-cap, and drone out manhood in mea- 
suri^ cloth, hammering metals, or weighing out spices ?” 

*‘Pidr and softly, ^faster Marmadukc,” said Alwyn, “ you will 
understand me better anon. My uncle, the sub-prior, died— some say 
of austerities, others of ale-^that matters not ; he was a learned man 
and a cunning. * Nephew Nicholas,’ said he on his death-bed, ‘ t hink 
twice before you tie yourself up to the cloister; it’s ill leaping now-a- 
days in a sackcloth bag. If a pious man be moved to tlie cowl by 
holy devotion, there is nothing to be said on the subject ; but if ho take 
to the Ghurcli as a calling, and wish to march ahead like his fellows, 
these times show him a prettier path 1o distinction. The nobles 
be^ to get the best things for themselves ; and a learned monk, 
if*ae is the son of a yeoman, cannot hope, without a specialty of 
grace, to become abbot or bishop. The king, whoever lie be, must 
DC so drained by bis wars, that be has little land or gold to bestow 
or liis favourites ; but his gentry turn an eye to the temporalties of 
the Church, and the Church and the king wish to strengthen them- 
selves by tbe gentry. This is not aO ; there ai-c free opinions afloat. 
The house of Lancaster has lost ground, by its persecutions and 
burnings. Men dare not openly resist, but they treasure up recollec- 
tions of a fried grandfather, or a roasted cousin ; recoUeetions which 
have done much damage to the Hemies, and will shake Holy Churdi 
itseh one of these days. Th( LoUards lie hid, but LoUardism will 
never die. There is a new class rising amain, where a httlo learning 
goes a great way, if mi^ed with spirit and sense. Thou likest broad 
pieces, and a cremtablc name-— go to London and be a trader. Lou- 
don begins to accidc wbo shall wear tlie crown, and the traders to 
decide whai king Londoi shall beMcnd. Wherefore, cut thy trace 
from the cloister, and t^e thy road to the shop.’ The next day my 
unde ^ve up^e ghosk — They had better clary than this at the con- 
vent JT must owb. But every atone has its flaw ! ” 

iet^>s£M Marmaduke, “if you took distaste to the cowl, &ola 
reasons that 1 pretend not to judge of, but which seem to my poor head 
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very bad ones, seeing that tbe Church is as mighty as e^ver, and TTing 
Edward is no friend to the Lollards, and that your uncle himself was 
at least a sub-prior 

“ Had he been son to a barom he had been a cardinal,’* intemipted 
Nicholas, for his head was the longest that ever came out of the north 
country. But go on ; you would say my father was a sturdy yeoman, 
and I might have followed his -calling ?” 

“ You nit the mark. Master Nicholas.” 

“ Ilout,— man. I crave pardon of your rank, Master Ncviic. »But 
a yeoman is bom a yeoman, and he dies a yeoman— 1 thj/Mf better to 
die Lord Mayor of London ; and so I craved my mothers blessing and 
•ei^.yc, and a part of the old hyde has been sold to pay for the first step 
to luc red gown, which 1 need not say must be that of the Elat-cap. 
I have ajf eady taken my degrees, and no longer wear blue. I am 
headman to my master, and my master will be sneriff of London.” 

“ It is a pity.” said the Ne^e, shaking Us head ; “ you were ever 
• a tall, brave lad, and would have made a very pretty soldier.” 

Tliank you. Master Marmaduke. but I leave cut and thrust to the 
gentles. I have seen eno’ of the life of a retainer. He goes out on 
foot with his shield and his sword, or his bow and his*quiver, while 
sir knight sits on horseback, armed from the eftwn to the toe, and the 
arrow slants off from rider and horse, as a stone from a tree. If the 
retainer is not sliced and carved into mincemeat he comes home to 
a heap of ashes, and a handful of acres, harried and rivelled into a 
common ; sir knight thanks him *for his valour, but he does not 
build up his house; sir knight gets a grant from the king, or an 
heiress for his son, and Hob Yeoman turns gisarme and biU into 
ploughshares. Tut, tut, there’s no liberty, no safetjL no getting on, 
for a man who has no right to the gold spv^s, but in the guild of his 
fellows ; and London is the place for a bom Saxon, like Nicho]^ 

As the yoimg aspirant thus uttered the sentiments, which though 
others might not so plainly avow and shrewdly ^orce them, tended 
towards that slow revolution, which, under all the stormy events that 
the superficial record we call Histoby alone deigns to enumerate, was 
working that great change in the thoughts and habits of the people— 
that impulsion of the provincial citywards — that gradual fomation of 
a class between knight and vassal — ^which became nrst eomtitutionally 
visible and distinct m the reign of Henry VII., Marmaduke Nevile^ inly 
half-regretting and half-despising the reasonings of his fOster-brother, 
was playing with his dagger, am glancing at hm silver arrow. 

“ let you could still have eno’ of the tall yeoman and the stout 
retamer about you to try for this bauble, and to break half a dozen thick 
heads with your quarter-staflf ! ” • 

" Trae,” said Nicholas ; “ you must regpUect we are only, as yet. 
between the skin and the sdle^half-tradjer, half-rcti^cr. The old 
leaven will out ‘ Eith to learn the cat to the kim,’^as they say in 
the north. But that’s not all; a man, to get on^ i^t wm respect 
from those who are to jostle him hereafter, and it’fSgggipolicj to 
show those roystering youngsters that Nick Alwyn, sWiBfl stdady 
though he be, has the old English metal in Idm, if it comes to a pinch; 
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it*s a lesson to yon lords too, save yonr quality, if they ever wish to 
lide roughshod over our guilds and companies. But eno* d me — 
Drawer, another stoup of the clary. Now, gentle sir, may I make 
bold to ask news of yourself ? I saw, though I spake not before 
of it, that mv Lord Montagu showed a cold face to his kinsman. 

I know something of these great men, though 1 be but a small one — 
a dog is no bad guide in the city he trots through.” 

“My dear foster-brother,” said the Nevile; “you had ever more 
brains than myself, as is meet that you should have, since you lay by the 
steel casqW v^j^ch, I take it, is meant as a substitute for us gentle- 
men and soldicra who have not so many brains to snare ; and I will 
willingly profit by your counsels. You must know,” he said, dra^gj^^ 
nearer to the table, and his franl^ hardy face assuming a more earnest 
expression “ that though my father, Su* Quy, at the mstigaKun of his 
chief, the Earl of Westmorcaand, and of the Lord Nevile, bore arms, 
at the first, for King Hemiy—” 

“ Hush ! hush ! ror Henry of Windsor ! ” 

“ Henry of Windsor I—so be it ! yet being connected, like the 
nobles I have spoken of. with t^ blood of Waiwick and Salisbi^, it 
was ever with doubt ana misgiving, and rather in the hope of ultimate 
compromise between bdth parties (which the Duke of Yorks modera- 
tion rendered probable), than of the extermination of either. Lnt when, 
at the battle of York, Margaret of Anjou and her generals stained thdv 
vioto^i)y cruelties which could not fail to close the door on all con- 
ciliation; when the infant son of the duke himself was murdered, 
though a prisoner, in cold blood; when my father’s kinsman, the 
Earl of Salisbury, was beheaded without trial; when the head of the 
brave and good^auke, who had fallen in the field, was, against all 
knightly and kmglike generosity, mockingly e:TOOsed, like a dis- 
honoured robber, on the gates of York, my lather, shocked and 
recited, withdrew at once from the amy, and slacked not bit or 
spnr till he found himself in his hall at .^sdalc. His death, caused 
partly by his travaiF and vexation of spirit, together with his timely 
withdrawal from the enemy, preserved his name from the attainder 
assed on the Lords Westmoreland and Nevile ; and my eldest brother, 




eiance to Edward, and lives safe, if obscure, in lus father’s halls. Thou 
knowest, my friend, that a younger brother ha^ but small lionour at 
home. Peradvqntiu’e, in calmer times, 1 miglit have bowed my pride to 
my calling, hunted my brother’s dogs, flown his hawks, rented his 
keeper’s lodge, and gone to my grave contented. But to a young man, 
who, from Ids childhood, had heard the stirring talk of knights and 
captains, who had seen valour and fortune make tlie way to distinction, 
and whose ears of kte had been filled by the talcs of wandering minstr^ 
and dissours, with all the ray wonders of Edward’s coui-t, sucii a life 
soon grew disti^teful. My father, oirtiis death-bed (like thy uncle, the 
sub-prior), enceWaged nte little to follow his own footsteps. ' I see,’ 
said he, ‘ that lling Henry is too soft to rule Ids barons, and Mar- 
garet too conciliate the commons— the only hope of peace isL 

in the sfTO^ent of the house of York. Wlierofore let not thv 
father’s errors stand in the way qf thy advancement and therewith 
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he made his confessor— for he was no penman himself, the irorthf old 
knight !— indite a letter to his great Jansman, the Earl of Warwick, 
commend^ me to his j>roteotion. He sig^d his mark, and his 
seal to this missive, which I now have at mine hostelrie, and died the 
same day. My brother judged me too yoi^ then to quit his roof, 
and condemned me to bear hm humow tilL at the age of twenty- 
three, 1 could bear no more !* So, having sold him my scant share in 
the heritage, and turned, like thee, bad land into good nobles,— I 
joined a party of horse in their journo to London, and arrived yester- 
day at Master Sackbut’s hostel^, in Eastchepe. morning 

to my Lord of Warwick, but he was gone to the kin^s, and hearing 
*^c5-*he menj-makings here, I came mther for kill-time. A chance 
word of my Lord of Montagu^ whom St. Dnnstan confound, made me 
conceit flat a feat of skill with the cloth-yard might not ill preface 
my letter to the great earl. But, pardie ! it seems 1 redconed without 
, my host, and in seeking to make my fortunes too rashly, I have helped 
‘‘•to mar them.” Wherewith he related the particulars of his interview 
with Montagu. 

Nicholas Alwyn listened to him with friendly and thoughtful 
interest, ani when he had done, spoke thus 

"The Earl of Warwick is a generous maiifand, though hot, bears 
little malice, excrat against those whom he deems misthink or insult 
him ; he is proudT of being looked up to as a protector, especially by 
those of his own kith and name. ^ Your father^s letter wm touch the 
right string, and you cannot do better than deliver it with a plain 
story. A youngpartisan like thee is not to be despised. Thou must 
trust to Lord Warwick to set matters right with his brother: and 
now, before I say further, let me ask thee plainly, anej without offence. 
Dost thou so love the house of York that no cl^ce could ever make 
thee turn sword against itP Answer as I ask— under thy bregfh; 
those drawers are parlous ^iea ! ” 

And here, in justice to Marmaduke Nevile and to his betters, it is 
necessary to preface his reply by some brief i^mark^ to which we 
must crave the earnest attention of the reader. What we call 
Patbiotism, in the high and catholic acceptation of the word, was 
little if at all understood in days when passion, pride, and interest 
w^ motives little softened by reflection and education, and softened 
still less by the fusion of classes that characterised the small states of 
old, and marks the civilisation of a modem age. Though the right bv 
descent of the house of York, if crenealogy alone were consulted, 
was indisputably prior to that of Lancaster, yet the long exercise of 
power in the latter house, the genius of the Eourth Henry, and the 
victories of the Eifth, woulcL no doubt, have conu)’: :.^. ’ 'Vd 

the obsolete claims of the Yorkists, had Henry W. possessed any of 
the qualities necessary for the time. As at was, men Jiad got puzzled 
by genealogies and cavils : thff sanctity attached to Mie king^s name 
was weakened by his doubtful right to hif thronCySud the Wars of 
the rival Boses were at last (with two exceptions^ presently to be 
*noted) the mere contests of exasperated factionsf^in ^iiahich public 
considerations were scarcely even made the bhna ' ti^indi^md 
interest, prejudice, or passion. 
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Thus instances of desertion, from the one to the other party, even 
by the highest nobles, and on the very eve of battle, had grown so 
common, that little ii any disgrace was attached to them ; and any 
knight or captain held an affront to himself an amply suihcient cause 
for the transfer of his allegiance. It would be obviously absurd to 
expect in any of the actors of that age the more elevated doctrines of 
party faith and public honour, which clearer notions of national 
mc^ty, and the salutair exercise of a large general opinion, free 
from the passions of single individuals, have br 9 ught into practice in 
our mord^^'lij;htencd days. The mdividual feelings of the individual 
VAH, strong in nimself, became his guide, and he was free in much 
&om the regular and thoughtful virtues, as well as from the mean 
plausible vices of those who act only in bodies and corporations, ihe 
two exceptions to this i^osyncrasy of motive and conduct, ^yei e. first, 
in the general disposition of the rising middle class, especially in 
London, to connect grea* political interests with the more popular 
house of York. The coiriinons in parliament had acted in opposition 
to Henry the Sixth, as the laws they wrung from him ii'iided to show, 
and it was a popular and trading party that came, as it were, into 
power under Edward. It is true that Edward was suificiently 
orbitraiy in himself, bMt a popu^ party will stretch as much as its 
antagonists in favour of despotism — exercised on its enemies. And 
Edward did his best to consult the interests of commerce, though the 
prejudices of the merchants interpreted those interests in a way oppo* 
«te to that in which political economy now understands them, 
second exception to the mere hostilities of individual chiefs and feudal 
fictions has, not less than the fonner, been too much overlooked by 
historians. But this was a still more powerful element in the success 
of the house ot York. The hostility against the Homan chui’ch, and 
the tenets of the Lollards, were shared by an immense part of the 
pd^ulation. In the previous century on ancient writer computes that 
oue-h^ the popvdation were Lollards; wd though the sect were 
diminished and sileiiced by fear, they still ceased not to exist, and 
their doctrines not only shook the Cnurch under Henry VJII., but 
destroyed the throne by the strong arm of their children, the Puritans 
tinder Charles 1. It was impossible that these men should not have 
felt the deepest resentment at the fierce and steadfast persecution 
they endured under the house of Lancaster ; and without pausing to 
consider how for they would benefit under the dynasty of York, they 
had all those motives of revenge which are mistaken so often for the 
counsels of policy, to rally round any standard raised against their 
oppressors, ^ese two great exceptions to merely selfish policy, 
which it remains for the historian clearly and at length to emorce, 
these and these alone will always, to a sagacious observer, elevate the 
Wars of the Boses above those bloody contests for badges which we 
are, at first sipht, tempteir to regard 'Ihem. But these deeper motives 
animated very SSjttle the rohles and the knightly gentry,* and with them 

'I 

Aman^t^anyonstances of the self-seeking of the time, not the least striking 
ia tte subser^lK^. of John Mowbray, the great Duke of Norfolk, to his old political 
«nemy, th^Earl of Oxford,' the moment the last comes into power, during the brief 
restoratioii of Henry V 1 . John Paston, whose family had been sufficiently harasSsed 
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the govcruiug principles were, os we have just saltl, mtcrest, am- 
bition, and the zeal for the honour and advancement ol houses and 
chiefs. 

“ Trul^” said Marmaduke, after a short and rather embarrassed 
pause, “1 am little beholden as yet to the house of York. There, 
where I see a noble benefactor, or a brave and wise leader, shall 1 
think my sword and heart may best proffer allegiance.” 

“ Wisely said.” returned Alwyn, with a slight, but half-sarcastic 
■ smile ; “ I asked thee the question because — (draw closer) there r.re 
wise men in our city who think the ties between War'^HS^^id the 
king less strong th^ a ship’s cable. And if thou att^hest thyself 
\ tp Warwick, he will be better pleased, it may be, with talk of devo- 
tion to himself than professions of exclusive loyalty to King EdA^ard. 
lie who ha” little silver in his pouch must have the more silk ou his 
tongue. A word to a Westmoreland or a Yorkshire-man is as good as 
a senuon to men not born so far north. Ono word more, and 1 have 
done. Thou art kind, and affable, and gentle, my dear foster-brother, 
but* it will not do for thee to be seen again with the goldsmith’s 
headman. If thou wfmtest me, send for me at nightfall ; 1 shall be 
found at Master Heyford’s, in the Chepe. And if,” added Nicholas, 
with a prudent reminiscence, “thou succeedesiT at court, and canst 
recommend my master— there is no better goldsmith — it may serve 
me when I set up for myself, which I look to do shortly.” 

“ Hut, to send for thee, my own fpster-brother, at nightfall, as if 1 
were ashamed !” — 

“ Ilout, Master Marmaduke, if thou wert not ashamed of me, I 
should be ashamed to be seen with a gay springal l^e thee. Why, 
they would say in the Chepe that Nick Alwyn was going to ruin. No, 
no. Birds ot a feather must keep shy those that moult other 
• colours ; and so, mv dear young master, this is my last shake of the 
hand. But hold. Dost thou know thy way back ?” 

“ Oh, yes — never fear ! ” answered Marmaduke ; “ though I see not 
why so far, at Iciist, we may not be companions.” ’’ 

“ No, better as it is : after this day’s work they wiR gossip about 
both of us, and we shall meet many who know my long visage on the 
way back. Cod keep thee ; avise me how thou prosperest. ” 

•So saying, Nicholas Alwyn walked off, too delicate to propose to 
pay his shartj of the reckoning with a superior. But when ne had 
gone a few paces he turned back, and accosting the gNevile, as the 
latter was rchuckling his mantle, said— 

“I have been thinking, Master Nevile, that these gold nobles, 
which it has been my luck to bear off, would be more useful in thy 
^psire than mine. 1 have sure goius and small expenses— but a gen- 
tleman gains nothing, and his hand^nust be ever « in his pouch ^ 

“ Foster-brother !” said Marmaduke, hauglftily, “ a genHeman never 
borrows— except of the Jews, and with due wterest. Moreover, I 
too have my calling; and as thy stall to thee, so to ‘'me my good 
sword. Saints keep thee ! Be sure I will serve thee ^ 

by this great duke, says, with some glee, ** Die Duke and Duchess (of No?^lk) suf 
to him (Lord Oxfordl os humbly as ever 1 did to them .’* — PeutoA cccii. 
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"The devil 'sin these young strips of the herald's tree,” muttered 
AJwyn, as he strode off ; “ as if it were dishonest to borrow a broad 
piece without cuttintj a throat for it ! Howbeit, money is a prolific 
mother : and here is cno’ to buy me a sold chain against I am alder- 
man of London. Hout, thus goes the world— -the knight's baubles 
become the alderman’s badges — so much the better.” 


CHAPTER rv. 

ILL FARES TIIE COUNIRY MOUSE IN TIIE TRAPS OF TOWN. 

O' 

We trust we shall not be deemed discourlooiis, either, on the one 
hand, to those who vake themselves on their powers of reflection, 
or, on tlic other, to those who lay claim to what, in modem phrejrc»- 
iogical jargon, is called the Organ of Locality, when wc venture to 
surmise that the two are rarely found in combination; nay, that it 
seems to us a very ijjident truism, that in proportion to the general 
ac^vity of the intellect upon subjects of pith and weight, the mind 
will be iiidilfcrcnt to those minute external objects by which a less 
oontem])lat,ivc understanding will note, and map out, ana impress upon 
the memorj', the cliart. of the road its owner has once taken. Master 
Marinaduke Nevijc, a liardy and acute forester from childliood. pos- 
sessed to perfection the useful faculty of looking well and closely 
before him ns he walked the earth, ana ordinarily, thendbre, the path 
he had once taken, however intricalc and obscure, he was tolerably 
sure to ret nice with aeeur aey, even at no inconsiderable distance of 
|ime-~lh(! outward senses of men arc usually thus alert and attentive 
in the savage or the seini-cinlised state. He had not, therefore, over- 
valued his general acuteness in the note and memory of localities, 
when he boasted of his power to rcfiiid his way to his liostclrie with- 
out the guidance of yMwyii. ]5ui. it so happened that the events of 
this day, so memorable to him, withdrew liis attention from external 
ohject.s, to concentrate it within. And in miiiTelling and musing over 
the new course upon which his deslmy liad entered, he forgot to 
take heed of that which his feet should pursue ; so that, after w'an- 
devina: nncon%eiously oiuvard h.r some lime, he suddenly halted in 
perplexity and amaze to tind himself entangled in a labyrinth of scafc- 
tcre;d suburbs, presenting fcatimes wholly different from the road that 
had coiiducled him to the archer j-groimd in the forenoon. The dark- 
ness of the night had set in, but it was relieved by a somewhat faint 
and mist -clad rftoon, and somd few and scattered' stars, over which 
rolled, tleetiy, thick e1ou;^s, imrtcndinf^ rain. No lamps at tliat time 
cheered tlie^jtcps of the belated w'hndtTcr; the houses were shut up, 
and their inmates, for^he most i>avt, already rerired to rest, and the 
suburbs did n^'t rejoice, as the city, in the round of tlie 'watchman 
ijdth hi^^rcwviy call to tlie inhabitants, “Hang out your lights*! ” 
The paSsengers, who at first, iii various small groups and parties, had 
enlivened the s^r.u'.gcr’s way, seemed to him, unconscious as he was 
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of the lapse of time, to have suddenly vanished from thethorOugh- 
fwes ; and he found liimself alone in plaoes thoroughly unhnown to 
him, wahing to the displeasing recollection that the approaches to 
the city wcn‘. said to he besot by brawlers and ruffians of desperate 
'’oliaraei.ors, whoni the cessation of tl\c civil wars bad ilunj^ loose upon 
the skirls of society, to maintain themselves by deeds ot rapine and 
xduncier. As might naturally be expected, most of these had belongjed 
,, ip tin; dof(*at('(l i):irty, wlio had no claim to tlie good offices or charity 
'of those in pov.'ei*. And alt hough some of the Novilcs had sided wiw 
the Lancit^'t l iana, yet the 1)11(12*6 worn by Marmadiikc wa^ysp'* ^flllerM 
a pleda-c of devotion to^ the reigning house, and added a^hew danger 
"TO t.*v,'sc which besot his path. Conscious of this — for he now called 
to I liiid the admonitions of hisliost in parting from the hostclrie — he 
decujcd it b«t discreet <^raw the hood of his mantle over the silver 
ornament ; and wliile thus occupied, lie licard not a step emcr^g 
froin a lane, at his rear, when suddenly a hea\fcy hand was placed on 
liia'-A^joulder : he started, turned, and before him stood a man, 
wliosh aspect and dress betokened little to lessen the alarm of the 
^liDCouneous salutation. Marmaduke’s dagger was bare on the 
instant. 

And what wouldst thou with me ? ” ho asked. 

“ Thy purse and Ihy dagger 1 ” answered the stranger. 

Come and take them,’’ said theNcvile, unconscious that he uttered 
a reply lamous in classic history, as lie sprang backward a step or so, 
and threw himself into an attitude of defence. Tlic stranger slowly 
Tfused a nide kind of inacc, or rather club, tm'iIi a ball of iron at the end, 
garnished with long spikes, as he rci)licd, “Art thou mad cno’ to fight 
for such trifles ? ” . 

“ Art thou ill the habit of meeting one Egglishman wlio yields his 
goods, wi I hout a blow to another ? ” retorted ^Marmaduke. “ Go to — 
ihy club does not daunt me.” The stranger warily drew back a step, * 
and applied a whistle to his mouth. The Nevile sfttung at liini, but 
‘ the stranger warded olf f lie thriLst of the i»oniard witlft liglit flourish of 
his heavy weapon ; and had not the, vouin drawn back on th(} instant, it 
' had been good night and a long day to Marmadnke Nevile. Even 
as it was, liis heart beat quick, as the whirl of the huge weapon sent 
the air like a strong wind against his face. Ere he had time to renew his 
attack, he was suddenly seized from liehind, and found liims(}lf strug- 
gling in the arms of two men. Eixim these he broke, i|^)d his dagger 
glanced harmless against the tough jerkiu of his hrst assailaut. 
next moment hi» right ann IWl to his side, useless and derr^ly ;?ashed. 
A heavy blow on the head,— the moon, the stars reeled in nis eyes 
— and then darknc'ss ; — he knew no more. His assailants very deli- 
berate! v proceeded to rifle the inanimate body, wben one of them, 
perceiving the silver badge, exclaimed, witk aii oath, “ One of the 
^rampant Neviles! This'^coek at^east slialrerow no mpre.” And 
laying the young man’s head^ across bis lap, while he stretched back 
the throat with one hand, with the other ho drew forth along sharp 
knife, like those useelby huntsmen in despatching the h»t. ^ ?^ddcnly; 
and in the very moment when the blade was about to inflictHye fat.« 
gash, his hand wiis forinbly arrested, and a man., r^ho had silently 
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and unnoticed joined the rujSians, said in a stem whisper, “ Bise and 
depart from thy brotherhood for ever. We admit no murderer.” 

The ruffian looked up in bewilderment. “ llobin— captain— tnou 
here ! ” he said falterin^y. 

“ I must needs be everywhere, 1 see. if I would keep such fellows 
as thou and these from the gallows. What is this f— a silver arrow 
—the young archer— Um.” 

“ A Nevue ! ” growled the would-be murderer. * 1 ^ 

, And for that very reason his life should be safe. Knowost thou ' 


, nna lor mat very reason ms me snouia oe sate. Anowosi inou 
not th«.\J^ichard of Warwicl^the great Nevile, ever spares the com- 
mons. Be^ne ! 1 say.” The captain’s low voice grew terrible as 
he uttered the last words. The savage rose, and without a word 
away. 

“Look you, my masters,” said Robin, turning to the re..t, “ soldieri' 
niust plimder a hostile country. W bile York is on the throne, England 
is a hostile country t(», us Lancastiians. Ilob, then, rifle, if ye will. 
But he who takes life shall lose it. Ye know me ! ” The rohfoers 
looked down, silent and abashed. Rohin bent a moment over the 
youth. “ He will live,” he muttered. “ So ! he already beguis to 
awaken. One of these houses will give him shelter. Oil*, fellows, and 
take care of your nCoks ! ” 

When Marmadukc, a few minutes after this colloquy, began to revive, 
it w^ with a sensation of dizziness, pain, and extreme cold, lie strove 
to lift himself from the ground, and at length succeeded. Ho was alone ; 
the place where he had lain was damp and red with stifToiing blood. 
He tottered on for several paces, and perceived from a lattice, at a 


of refuge. He gained tlyj doorway of a detached and gloomy house, 
^d sank on the stone betore it to cry aloud. But liis voice soon sai^ 
^irito deep groaus, and once more, as bis efforts increased the rapid 
^sh of the bloi>d, became insensible. The man styled Robin, \vho 
had so opportuiiriy saved his life, now approached from the shadow 
of a wall, beneath which he had watched Marmaduke’s movements. 
He neared the door of the house, and cried, in a sharp, cleiir voice* 
— “ Open, for the love of Christ I ” 

A head was now thrust from the lattice— the light vanished— a 
minute more, the door opened; and Robin, as if satisfied, drew hastily 
back, and vanished— saving to biiuself, as he strode along, “ A young 
man's life mfist needs be dear to him ; yet, had the lad been a loro, 
methinks I should have cared little to have saved for the people one 
tyrant more.” 

After a long interval, Mormaduke again recovered, and his eyes 
tunied with paju from the glare of a light held to his face. 

“ He wakes father !— he will live ! ” cried a swxet voice. 

” Ay, he (will live, cliSld ! ” answered a deeper tone : and the young 
man muttered to himself, half audibly, as in a dream, “ Iloly Mother be 
blessed ! it is sweet to live.” 

The roqm in which the sufferer lay, rather exhibited the remains 
bet^ fortunes than testified to the solid means of the present 
possessor. The oiiling was high and groined, and some tints of faded, 
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but once gaudy painting, blazoned its compartments and bangping 
pendants. The walls bad been rudely paint^ (for arras* Iben was 
rare, even among the wealthiest), but the colours were h^ obliterated 
by time and damp. The bedstead on which the wounded man rec&cd 
,was curiously carv^ with a figure of the Virgin at the head, and 
" adorned with draperies, in which were wrought huge figures from scrip- 
tural subjects, but in the dress of the date of Eichard 11.— Skilomon 
in pointed upturned shoes, and Goliath, in the armour of a crusader, 

V downing grimly upon the sufferer. By the bedside stood a personage, 
who, in reality, was but Me past the middle age, but whose pale visage, 
intersected with deep farrows, whose long beard and bn^A*iFtialIy 
grey, gave him the appearance of advanced age : nevei^eless there 
Vso comething peculiany striking in the aspect of the man. His fore- 
head was singularly high and massive, but the back of the head was 
disproportidhately smsuL ^ if the intellect too much preponderated 
over all the animal qualities for strength in character and success in 
Ui‘e. The eyes were soft, dark, and brilliant, bui dreamlike and vague ; 
tlibk^atures m youth must have been regular and beautiful, but their 
contour was now sharpened by the hollowness of the checks and 
^ temples. 'I'he form, in the upper part, was nobly shaped, suilicisntly 
mnscular, if not powerful, and with the long throat and falling 
shoulders, wliich always give something of and diwty to the 
carriage ; but it was prematurely bent, and: the lower limns were 
thin and weak, as is common with men who have sparely need them s 
they seem disproportioned to that broad chest, and still more to that 
magnificent and spacious brow. The* dress ot this personage corre- 
s])ondcd ^vith the aspect of his abode. The materials were those worn 
by the gentry, but they were old, threadbare, and discoloured with 
innumerable spots and stains. His hands were small^and delicate. 

, with large blue veins, that spoke of rehaeil fibres ; but their natural 
whiteness was smudged with smoke-stains, and liis beard — a mascu- 
line ornament utterly out of fashion among the younger race in King* 
, Edward’s rcim, but when worn by the elder gentry, onrefuUy trimmed 
and nerf limed— was dishevelled into all the spiral rfiid tangled curls, 
di^layed in tJie sculptured head of some old Grrccian sage or poet. 

' On the other side of the bed knelt a young girl of about sixteen, 
with a face exquisitely lovely in its ddicacy and expression. Sbo 
seemed about the middle stature, and her arms mid neck, as displayed 
by the close-fitting vest, had already the smooth and rounded contour 
of dawning womanhood, while the face had still the gpftness, imio* 
ceuce, and inexpressible bloom of the child. There was a strong like- 

* Mr. Ihillaiu i History of the Middle chap. ix. part 2} implies a doubt 

whether frreat honscH were furnished with hangings so soon as the reign 
Edward lY. liut there is abundant evidence to satisfy our leaned historian upom 
that hearl. The Narrative of the “ Lrird ot Grauthuse,** edited Dy Sir P. Marlden, 
specifies the hangings of clotli of gold i^ the apartiaents in which that lord was 
received by Edward IV. ; also the hangings of white silk and linen i f the chamber 
appropriated to hiin.self at Wind.sor. But long before this period (to say nothing of 
the Bayeux Tapestry)— viz. in the reign of Edward 111. (in 1344), a urnt was issued 
to inquire into the mystery of working tapestry ; and in 1398, Mr. Britton observea 
that the celebrated arras bangings at Warwick Castle arc ifientior.*d. (Se^ 
Britton's Dlctjonary of Architecture and Archaeology— artlTappslry.! ^ 
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ness between her and her father (for such the relationship), de^ite 
the difference of sex and years the same beautiful fonn of lip 
and brow— the same rare colour of the eyes, dju'k-blue, with black, 
fringiim lashes— and perhaps the common expression, at that moment, 
of gentle pity and benevolent anxiety contributed to render the resem-^ 
bhmee stronger. 

" Father, he sinks again ! ” said the girl. 

“ Sibyl],*’ answered tbc man, putting his finger upon a line in a 
manuscript book lhat he held, “ the authority ssdth, that a patient » * 
erntused should lose blood, and then the aim must he tightly ban- ’* 
dagea. “'^Yoiily, we lack the wherewithal.” t-— 

“ Not so, father ! ” said tbe girl, and blushing, she turned aside, c ^ 
took off Ihe partelet of lawn, upon which holiday finery her young 
eyes perhaps that inoniing hid turned with pleasure, and white as 
snow was the neck which was thus displayed— tliis will suffice to 
bind his arm.” 

“ But the book,” said the father, in great perplexity— “the book 
iellcth us not how tlie lancet sliould be applied. It is easy to say.-TOo 
this and do that;* but to do it once, it should have been done before 
ITiis is not among my cxi)eriments.*’ ' 

Luckily, perhapSolor Marmadnkc, at this moment there entered an 
old woman, the sobtary servant of the house, \yhose life, in those war- 
like times, liad made her pretty well ao(]uamted witii the simpler 
modes of dealing with a wounded, arm and a brok(m licad. She treated 
with great disdain the learned authority refeiTed to by her master ; 
she hound the arm, plastered the head, mid taking upon herself the 
responsibility to iiromise a rapid cure, insisted upon the retirement of 
father mid cfiild, and took her solitary watch beside the bed. 

If it liadibeen any other mechanism than that of the \'iJe human 
tn^y!** muttered tJie philosopher, as if apologizing to himself; — 
with that he recovered his self-complacency and looked round mm 
proudly. 


CHAPTER V. 

TEAL TO THE IDLER— WOE TO TUX WOllKMA.X. 

As Providmee tempers tbe wind to the shorn lamb, so it possibly 
might conform tbe beads of that day to a thickness suitable for the 
blows and knocks to ivhich they were lariously subjected ; yet it was . 
not without considerable effort, and much stnigglmg, that Marma- 
dnke’s senses recovered the shock received, less by bis flesh-wound 
and the loss or blood, than a blow on the scat of reason, that might * 
have despatched a passfdile ox of these degenerate days. Nature, to 
say nothmi^Kif Madge’s Icechcraft, ultimately triumphed- and Marma- - 
chuLe woke one momr&g in full possession of such understanding as 
Nature had endowed him with, lie was then alon^ and it was with 
much siwiple stirprise that he turned his large hasel eyes from comer 
16 oyrttA of thei mnfamiliar room. He began 1o retrace and weavni 
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loj^tlier sundry disordered and vanue reminiscences : he commenoed 
vith the commencement, and deany satisfied himself that he had hem 
grievously -w ounded and sorely bruised ; be then recalled the solitary 
■ hght at the high lattice, and his memory found itself at the por^ of 
the large, lonely, luinous old house ; then all became a bewildered 
and feverish dream. He caught at the vision of an old man -with a 
long beard, whom he associuLed, displcasLngly, with recoUeetions of 
pain ; he glaiicod olf to a fair young lace, -with eyes that looked tender 
.pity whenever lie writhed or groaned nncler the tortures that, no doubt, 
that old accuisiul carle had iiillicted upon hiin. But twen this face dia 
not dwell wdlh pleasure in his meniory~it woke uj) crgj5..3fed and 
labouriug associations of something weird and witchifto—of sor- 
» oeresses and t3iMbesterc&'-" of wild warnings screeched in his ear— of 
inc.anlatious and devilries, and doom. Impatient oi these musings, 
he sought 4o leap from his Led, imd was luiia/ed that the leap subsided 
into a tottering crawl. He found an ewer and basin, and his ablutions 
refreshed and invigorated him. He searchedrtfor his raiment, and dis- 
LVjeicd it all except the mantle, dagger, hat, and girdle ; and, while 
locking lor these, Ids eye fell on an old tarnished steel miiTor. He 
fitarted as if he had seen Ids ghost ; was it possible that his hardy face 
could have wmieci into that pide, and abiost femininely delicate visage? 
With the pride (call it not coxcombry) that vhen made the care of 
person the distinction of gentle birth, he strove to reduce into order 
the tangled locks of the long hair, of which a considerable portion 
above a part that seemed peculiarly sensitive to the touch, had been 
mercilessly clipped ; and as he had just completed this task, with little 
satisfaction ana much inward chafing at the lack of all befitting 
essences and perfumes, the door gently opened, and the fair face he 
had di'eamed of appeared at the aperture. 

The girl uttered ii cry of astonishmenj and alarnfat seeing the 
patient thus arrajed and convalescent, and would suddenly have 
retreuled, but the Nevile advanced, and courteously taking he? 
hand — 

“Fail- maiden,” said he, “if, as I trow. I ow^ to thy cares my 
tending and cure— nay, it may be a life liitnerto of little worth, save 
to myself —do not fly from my thanks. May our lady of Walsingham 
bless and reward thee ! ” 

“ Sir,” miswered SibyU, gently withdrawing her hands from his 
clasp, “our i)oor cares havt^ been a slight return for thy generous 
proloetioii to m> self.” 

“ To thee ! idi, forgive me,— how could T be so dull? I remember 
thy face no-sv' ; and, perchance, I deserved the disaster I met with in 
leaving thee so discourteously. My heart smote me for it as thy light 
footfall passed from mr side.” 

A slight blush, succeeded by a thoughtful smile— the smile of one 
who recalls and caresses some not displeasing remembiance, pas^ 
over Sibyll’s charming countenasice, as the sufferer sdd this with 
somethiug of tlie grace of a well-bom man, Those boyhood bad been 
ta^bt to serve God and the Ladies. 

There was a short pause before she answered, looking d^^ 
air, I -was sufficiently beholden to you j— fuad fox % rest, dJiOftole- 
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tion was over. But I will now call your nurse— for it is to our servant, 
not us, that your thanks are due— to see to your state, and administer 
the ^pcr medicaments.” 

Tnuy, fair damsel, it is not precisely medicaments that I hunger ' 
and thirst for ; and if your hospitality could spare me from the larder 
a manchct, or a comer of a pasty, and from the cellar a stoup of wine 
or a cup of ale, methinks it would tend more to restore me, than those 
potions which are so strange to my taste that tliey rather offend than I 
tempt it ; and, pardic, it seemeth to my poor senses as if 1 had not^ 
broken bread for a week !” 

^ I Si'v, 4 ?jgd to hear you of such good cheer,” answered Sibyll ; 

wait hut amoment or so, till 1 consmt your physician.” 

And, so saying, ^e closed the door, slowly descended the steps, and • 
pursued her way into what seemed more like a vault than a habitable 
room, where she found the single servant of the househdd. Time, 
which makes changes so fantastic in the dress of the bettor classes, 
has a greater respect fo|^ the costume of the humbler ; and, though the 
garments were of a very coarse sort of serge, there was not so gres^^ 
difference, in point of comfort and suificicncy, as m^ht be suppo^d, 
between the ^ess of old Madge and that of some primitiye servant in 
the norlb during the last century. The old woman’s face was thin 
and pinched, hut its«nharp expression brightened into a smde as she 
cau^t sight, through the damps and darkness, of the gracious form 
of her young mistress. “ Ah, Madge,” said Sibyll, with a sigh, “it it 
a sad thing to he poor ! ” 

“ For such as thou, Mistress Sibyll, it is indeed. It does not matter 
for the like of us. But it goes to my old heart when I see you diut 
up here, or worse^ going out in that old courtpic and wimple— you, a 
knight’s grsmdcluld— you, who have played round a queen’s knees, 
and who migh'c liavc been 50 well to do, an’ my master liad thought a 
little more of the gear of this world. But patience is a good pa&ey,\ 
Snd will carry us a lo^ day. And when the master has done what he ^ 
looks for, wfiy tlm king — sith wc must so call the new man on the 
throne — ^will be sisre to reward him : but, sweetheart, tarry not. here : 
it’s an ill air for your young lips to drink in. Wliat brings you to old 
Madge?” 

“ The stranger is recovered, and — 

“Ay, I warrant me. 1 have cured worse than he. He must have a 
Bpoonrul of broth- I haAX not forgot it. You see 1 wanted no dinner 
myself— what is dinner to old folks * — so I e’en put it all in the pot for 
him. The bro'ih will be brave and strong.” 

“ My poor Madge, Gk)d requite you for what you suffer for us ! But 
he has asked”— here was another sigh and a downcast look that 
did not dare to face the consternation of Madge, os she repeated, 
with a half-smile — “ he has asked— for meat, and a stoup of wine, 
Modffe!” 

“ Bh, sirs ^ And wherf is he to get them ? Not that it will be bad 
for the lad, either. Wijie ! There’s Master Sancroffc, of the Oak, will 
not trust us a penny, the seely hilding, and ” 

“ Oh, ]J|fidge„I forgot !— we can stDl sell the gittem for something, 
‘6*1 on p«iur wimply,jMadge— quick— while 1 go for it,” 
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“ Why, Mistress Sibyll, that’s your only pleasure, when you sit all 
iilone, the Ions summer days.” 

“ It will be more pleasure to remember that it supplied the wants of 
my father’s guest,” said Sibyll ; and retracing the w'ay up the stairs, 
she retunietTwith the broken instrument, and despatehed Madge with 
it, laden with instructions that the wine should be of the best. She 
then once more mounted the rugged steps, and kilting a moment at 
Marmaduke’s door, as she heara his feeble step 'walking impatiently 
to and fro, slie ascended higher, Avhere the flight, winding up a square 
dilapidated turret, became rouglier, narrower, and darker, opimcd 
the door of her father’s retreat. 

It was a room so bare of ornament and fumitorc that it seemed 
merely 'wrought out of the mingled rubble and rough stones which 
composed the walls of the mansion, and was liglited towards the street 
by a nawow slit, ghized, it is true, — ^which all the windows of the 
house were not, — ^but the sun scarcely pierced the dull panes and the 
deep walls in which they were sunk. Th(f room contained a strong 
furnace, and a rude laboratory. There were several strange-looking 
mechanical contrivances scattered about, several manuscripts upon 
some oaken shelves, and a Jarge pamiier of wood and charcoal in the 
comer. In that poverty-stricken house, the money spent on fuel 
alone, in the height of summer, w'ould have dbmfortably maintained 
the inmates ; but neither Sibyll nor Madge ever thought to murmur 
at this waste, dedicated to what had become the vital want of a man 
who drew air in a world of his owp. This was the first thing to be 
provided for ; fuid Science was of more imperative necessity than even 
Hunger. 

. Adam Warner wiis indeed a creature of remarkable genius— and 
genius, in an age where it is not appreciatcid, is the greatest curse the 
iron Eates can inflict on man. If not whiilly without the fond fancies 
whicli led the wisdom of the darker ages to the philosopher’s stone a]id 
tlie cbxir, he had been deterred from the chase of a chimera by want 
of means to pursue it ; for it required the resources or the patronage 
of a prince or noble to obtain the costly ingredieflts consumed in the 
alchemist’s crucible. In early lile, thcreforcj and while yet in posses- 
sion of a competence, derived from a line pf distinguished and knightly 
ancestors, Adam Warner had devoted himself fo the surer, and less 
costly, study of the mathematics, which then had begun to attract the 
attention of the learned, but which was still looked upen by the vulgar 
as a branch of the black art. This pursuit had opened to him the 
insight into discoveries equally useful and sublime. They necessitated 
a still more various knowledge; and in an age when there was no 
division of labour, and rare and precarious communication among 
students, it became iieccssaiy for each discoverer to acquire sufficient 
science for his own collateral experiments. • 

In applying mathematics to the practical purposes of life, in recog- 
nising its mighty utilities to comlPerce and mviksation, Adam Warner 
was driven to conjoin with it, not only anioxtensive knowledge of 
languages, but many of the rudest tasks of the mechanist’s {u*t ; and 
chemistry was, in some of his researches, summoned to k*# aid. 
degrees, the t^anny that a man’s genius exercises over hit life, 

D 
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stracted him from all external ol)jects. He had loved his vdfc tenderly, 
out his rapid waste of his fortune in the purchase of instruments ana 
books, then enormously dear, and the neglect of all things not centered 
in the hope to be the benetactor of the world, had ruined her health 
and broken her heart. Happily Warner perceived not her decay till 
just before her death ; happuy ne never conceived its cause ; for her 
soul was wrapt in his. She revered, and loved, and never upbraided 
him. Her heart was the martyr to his mind. Had she foreseen the 
future destinies of her daughter, it might have been otherwise. She 
ooald.ha^ remonstrated with the father, though not with the husband. 
But,fortuhata’y, as it Mcmed to her, she (a iVenchwoman by birth) 
had passed her youth in the service of Margaret of Anjou, and that 
haughty oueen, who was equally warm to friends and inexorable to 
enemies, had, on her atten(mt*s marriage, promised to ensure the 
fortunes of her offspring. Sibyll, at the age of nine, — betw^>cn seven 
and eight years before the date the story enters on, and two years prior 
to the fatal field of Toutoa*, w’hich gave to Edward the throne of Eng- 
land, had been admitted among the yoxmg girls whom the custom of 
the day ranked amidst the attendants of the queen ; and in the interval 
that elapsed before Margaret was obliged to dismiss her to her home, 
her mother died. She^oJed without foreseeing the reverses that were 
to ensue, in the hope that her child, at least, was nobly provided for, 
and not without the belief (for there is so much faith in love !) that 
her husband’s researches, which, in his youth had won favour of the 
Protector-duke of Gloucester, the most enlightened prince of his 
time, would be crowned at last with the rewards and favours of his 
king. That precise period was, indeed, the fairest that had yet dawned 
upon the philosopher. Henry VI., slowly recovering frcun one of 
those attacks wliich passed for imbecility, had condescended to amuse 
himself with various convchsations with Warner, urged to it first bv 
representations of the unholy nature of the student’s pursuits; and, 
having satisfied his mind of his learned subject’s orthodoxy, the poor 
monarch had taken a sort of interest, not so much, perhaps, in the 
objects of Wmner’s occupations, as in that complete absorption from 
actual life which characterised tlie subject, and gave him in this, a 
melancholy resemblance to the king. While the House of Lancaster 
was on the throne, the wife felt that her husband’s pursuils would be 
respected, and his harmless life safe from the fierce prejudices of the 
people ; and the good queen w'ould not suifer him to starve, when the 
feat mark was eatpended in devices how to benefit his country : — and 
in these hopes the woman died ! 

A year afterwards, all at court was in disorder— armed men sup- 
plied tht^ service of young girls, and Sibyll, with a purse of hroim 
pieces, soon converted into manuscripts, was sent back to her father’s 
desolate home. There had she grown a flower amidst ruius— with no 
oompanioii of her own age. and left to bear, as her sweet and affec- 
tionate natur^ well did, the contrast between the luxuries of a court 
and the penuiv of a heurth, which, year after year, hunger and want 
oame more ana more sensibly to invade. 

^ibyU hid been taught, even as a cliild, some accomplishments Kttlc 
vottchsaf A, then, to cither sex— she could read nnd write ; and Itogaret 
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had not so wholly lost, in the sterner north, ail reminiscence of the 
accomplishments that ^aced her father's court, as to neglect the educa- 
tion of those brought up in her household. Much attention was given 
to music, for it soothed the dark hours of King Henry ; the blazoning of 
missals or the lives of saints, with the labours of the loom, were also 
among tlic resoi^ces of Sibyll’s girlhood, and by these h^t she had, 
from time to time, served to assist the maintenance of the little 
family of wMch, child though she was, she became the actual head. 
But latterly — ^that is, for the last few weeks, even th^e sources 
failed her; for as more peaceful times tiUowed he«» neighbours to 
interest themselves in the affairs of others, the dark reports against 
Warner had revived. His name became a by-word of horror — ^the 
lonely light at the lattice burning till midnight — against all the early 
usfiges^nd habits of the day — ^thc dark sin(^e of the furnace, constant 
in summer as in winter, scimdalised the relimon of the place far and 
near; and ilndiiig, to their great dissatisfaction, that the king’s 
government and the Church interfered not for their protection, and 
unable themselves to volunteer any charges against the recluse (for 
tluj cows in the neiglibourliood remained provokingly healthy), they 
came suddenly, amk as it were by one of those common sympathies 
wliich in all tmies the huge persecutor we ceBI the ftiblic manifests, 
when a victim is to he crushed,— to the pious resolution of starving 
where thej' could not bum. Wby buy tbc quaint devilries of the 
wizard’s daughter ?— no luck could come of it. A missal blazoned by 
such liands—aii embroidery worked at such a loom, was like the 
Lord’s Prayer read backwards. And one morning when poor SibyU 
stoic out as usuiil to vend a month’s labour, she was driven from door 
to door with oaths and curses. » 

Though Sibyll’s heart was gentle, she was not without a certain 
strength of mind. She had much of the patient devotion of -her 
mother, niuch of the quiet fortitude of her father’s nature. If not 
cornprciieiiding to the niU the loftiness of Wam^s pursuits, she still 
aniicipalcd from them an idtimalc success wliiclf reconciled her to all 
temporary sacrifices. TJie violent prejudices— the ignorant cruelty, 
thus brought to bear against existence itself, filled her with sadness, 
it. is true, hut not nnmixed with that contempt for her persecutors, 
which, even in the meekest tempers, takes the stiug fronj despair. 
But hunger pressed. Her father was nearing the goal of lus dis- 
coveries. and in a moment of that pride which in its very con- 
tempt for appearances braves them all, Sibyll had stolen out to 
the j)astime-ground, — wuth what result has been seen already. 
Havmg thus accounted for the penury of the mansion, we return to 
Us owner. 

Warner was contcmplati^ with evident complacency and delight 
the model of a machine which had occupied him for many years, and 
wliich he imagined he was no^ rapidly ffringing to perfection. His 
hands and face were grimed with the smokc^f his forge, and his hair 
and beard, neglected as usual, looked parched and dried up, as if 
with the constant fever that burned withm. • 

“Yes — ye^” he muttered — “how they will bless mS for this I 
Wliat Boger Bacon only suggested 1 sliall accomplish ! How it will 
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change the face of the plohc! Wliat wealth it will bestow on ages 
yetiinboml” 

“ My father ” said the gentle voice of Sibyll—" my poor father, thou 
Last not tastca bread to<day/* 

Warner turned, and liis lace rela^Lcd into a tender expression as he 
saw his daughter. 

“ My child,” he said, pointing to his model, “ the time eoraes when 
it will live ! Paticucc—patience ! ” 

" who would not have patience with thee, and for thee, father ?” 
said Mbjbi, with enthusiasm speaking on every featnre.— “ What is 
the valour of knidit and soldier — dull statues of steel — to thine? 
Thou, with thy naxed breast, confronting all dangers— sharper tlian 

the lance and glaive, and all ” 

All to make England great ! ” 

‘'Alas I what hath England merited from men like thee ! The peo- 
ple. more savage than their rulers, clamour for the stake, the gibnet, 
ana the dungeon, for all who strive to make them wiser, lleniember 
the death of Bolingbroke:^— a wizard, because, 0 father !— because 
his pursuits were thine ! ” 

Adam, startled by this burst, looked at- his daughter witli more 
attention than he iisuilly evinced to any living thing : “ Cliild,” he 
said, at length, shaking his head in grave reproof, “ let me not. say to 
thee, ‘ 0 thou of Httlc faith !* There were no heroes were tlierc no| 
martm !” 

“ Do not frown on me, father,” said Sibyll, sadly ; “ let the world 
frown— not thou ! Yes, thou ai-t, right. Thou must triumph at last.” 
And suddenly her whole countenance, changing into a soft and 
caressing endearment, she added— ‘But now comi', fatlici*. Thou 
hast lab(^)urcd well for this morning. Wc shall have a little feast for 
thee in a few minutes. And the stranger is recovered, thanks to our 
leechcraft. He is impatient to see and thank thee.” 

^ “ Well— well, 1 / 2 ome, SibyD,” said the student, with a regretful, 
lingering look at his model, and a sigh to be disturbed from its con- 
templation; and he slowly (piittcd the room with Sibyll. 

“Hut not, dear sir and father, not thus — ^not quite thus— will von 
go to the stranger, wcU-bom like yourself. Oh, no I your Sibyll is 
proud, yon know — ^proud of her father.” So saying, she clung to him 
fondly, and drew him mechanically, for he had simk into a reverie, 
and heeded licr not, into an adjoining chamber in whicli he slept- 
Tlie comforts even of the gentry, of men with the acres that Adam 
had sold, were then few and scanty. Tlie nobles and the wealthy 
merchants, indeed, boasted many luxuries tliat excelled in gaud anil 
pomp those of their equals now. But the class of the who had 
very little money at command, were contented with hardships from 
which a menial of this day. would revolt. What they could spend in 
luxury was iuii*ally consmted in dress.and the table they were obfiged 
to keep. These were the essei^tials ol -dignity., Of lumil^are there 
was a woeful stint. In many houses, even of knights, an cdiLce large 

matht^aHciaTn accused as an accomphee, in sorcery, of Eleanor Cobham, 
wife of Hnifi|ihrey, Duke of Gloucester, and hangred upon that charse. His cod 
Mnpozmry (William W'}Tccstre; h>s^}ily extols tus learning. 
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enough to occupy a quadrtmglc, was composed more of offices thai^ 
chanibers iidiabited by the owners : rarely boasting more than three 
beds, which were bequeathed in wills as articles of great value. The 
reader must, therefore, not be surprised that 'Warner’s abode con- 
tjiined but one bed, properly so called, and that was now devoted to 
]Ncvile. I'hc couch which served tfie philosopher for bed was a 
wretched pallet, stretched on the floor, stuffed with straw,— with 
rough say or serge, and an old cloak for the coverings. ,His daugh- 
ter’s, hi a room helow, was lil.llc better. The walls were bare-^e 
whole house boasted but one chair, which was in Mannadjikete cliam- 
ber — stools, or settles, of nide ^ Oiik. elsewhere suppKed their place. 
There was no cliimney, except in Ne\dlc’s room, and in that appro- 
priated to the forge. ^ ^ . 

To tliis chamber, then, resembling a dungeon in appearance,'SiByll 
drew ttic student, and here, from an old worm-eaten cliest/she care- 
fully cjctracted a gown of brown velvet, which his father. Sir JiTmine, 
had bequeathed to him by will, faded, it<s true, but still such as the 
low-born w^ore not * trimmed with fur, and clasped with a brooch of 
gold. And then she lield tlie ewer and b^in to him, while with the 
<locLlity of a child, he washed the smoke-soil from his hands and face. 
Jt w^as touching to sec in this, as in all £lse, the reverse of their 
natural position— the child tending and hcecung, and protecting, as it 
were, the father ; and that not from liis deficiency, but his greatness; 
not because he was below the vulgar intelligences of hfe, but above 
tlicm. And certainly, when, bi§ patriarchjdliair and beard stobbthed 
into order, and his velvet go\ra flowing in majestic folds around a 
figure tall and commanding, Sibvll followed her father iiito MSfrina- 
duke’s chamber, — she might well have been proud of his appearance. 
And slie felt the iimoceut vanity of licr sex and age, in noticing the 
half-start of surprise wutli wdiicli MarAadukc regarded his host, and 
the tone of respect in whicli he proffered him his saltitations*and 
thanks. Even liis manner altered to Sibyll; it CTcwless frank and 
aftable, more courtly and rcsciTed; and wlicj Madge came toan- 
iiounce that tlie refection was served, it was with a blush of shame, 
perhaps, at his treatment of the poor gittcm-player oh the pastime 
ground, that the Nevile extended bis left hand, for liis right was still 
uot at liis command, to le?^ the damsel to the hall. 

Tliis room, which was divided from the entrance by a screen, and, 
except a small closet that adjoined it, was the only sitting-room in a 
day, when, as now on the Continent, no shame waa^ttached to receiv- 
ing visitors in sleeping apartments, was long and low ; on old, and 
very narrow table, that might have feasted thirty persons, stretebed 
across a dais raised upon a stone floor ; there was no rcrc-dosse, or 
firc-pl^, which docs not seem at that day to Imve been an absolute 
necessity in the houses of the metropolis and ift suburbs ; its place 
being supplied bv a moveable brazier. -Throe oak stpols were placed 
in state at the board, and tb one of these Mannaouke, in a silence 
unusual to him, conducted the fair Sibyll.* 

You will forgive our lack of provisions,” said "Warner, relapsing 

• ** V" 

* By the sumptuary lews only a knight was entitled to wearvel^et. 
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into the colUTcous fasliions of his elder days^ which the unwonted 
flj^tacle of a cold capon, a pasty^ and a flask of wine, brought to h^ 
nnud by a train of ideas that actively glided by the intervening cir- 
comstances which oueht to have filled hiin i^ilh astonishment at the 
sight, “ for my Sibyl! is but a young housewife, and I am a simple 
swiolar, of few wants.” 

” Verily,” answered Marmaduke, finding liis tonnie as he attacked 
the pasty, “ I see nothing that the most dSnty need complain of ; fair 


the pasty, “ I see nothing that the most dainty need cximplain of ; fair 
Mistress Sibyll, your dainty lips will not, I trow, refuse me the wai- 
saH.* Xo Jpli also, worsmphil sir ! Gramercy ! it seems that there 
is nothing wliiolv better stirs a man’s appetite than a sick bed. And, 
speaking thereof, deign to infonn me, kmd sir^ how long 1 have been 
indebted to your hospitality. Of a surety, this pasty hath an excel- 
lent flavour, and if not vemson, is something better. But to return. 
It mazes me much to think what time hath passed since my encounter 
with the robbers.” 

“ They were robbers, tben^-wbo so cruelly assailed thee ?” observed 
SityU. 

‘'^Have I npt said so— surely, who else ? and, as I was remarking 
to your worshipful father, whether this mischance happened hours, 
days, months, or years a^, beshrew me if I can venture the smallest 
guess.” , ^ 


from him, said, ^Vhy, indeed, young sir, 1 fear I am almost as obli- 
vious as yourself. It was not yesterday that you arrived, nor the day 
before, nor — Sibyll, my child, how long is it smee this gentleman hath 
been our guest ?” 

“ This is the fifth day,” answered Sibyll. 

“ So long I and J like a senseless log by the wayside, when others 
are pushing on bit and spur, to* the great road. I pray you, sir, tell 
me the news of the morning. The Lord Warwick is still in London 
—the Court still at the Tower ? ” 

Poor Adam, whose heart was with his model, and ivho had now 
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unhappy detention, but he minds it not, sir—lie heetls it not ; his soul 
is not on this side Paradise.” 

Sibyll uttered a faint exclamation of fear at this dangerous indiscre- 
tion of lier father’s absence of niind ; and drawing closer to Nevilc, 
she put her baud with touching confidence on his arm, and whispered 
— “ 1 ou will not repeat this, sir ! my father lives only in his studies, 
and he has never known but one king i” 

Marmaduke turned his bold face to the maicL and pointed to tlie 
Balt-ccllar, as he answered in the same tone—** Does the brave man 
betray his host ? ” ^ 

There was a mbment’s silence. MarSiaduke rose. " I fear,” said 
he, ** that I must now leave* you ; and, while it is yet broad noon, I 
must indeed be blind if I again miss my way.” 

* 7. e. Waifsail or wasaal ; the spellme of the tirre '6 adopted in the text 
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This speech suddenly recalled Adam from his meditations, for when- 
ever his kindly and simple benevolence was touched, even his mathe- 
matics and Ids model were forgotten. " No, young sir,” said he, "you 
must not quit us yet ; your dm^er is not over. Exercise may bn^ 
f^ever. Celsus recommends quiet. Yon must consent to tarry 
us a day or two more.” 

“ Can you tell me,” said the Nevile, hesitatingly, “ what distance it 
is to the Temple-gate, or the nearest wharf on the river P” 

“ Two miles, at the least ” answered SibyU. 

" Two miles !— and now I mind me, I liave not the acco«trdlQentB 
that beseem me. Those hildings have stolen my mantl^(which I per- 
ceive, by the wav, is but a rustic garment, now laid aside for the 
super-tunic), ana my hat and de^e, nor have they left ev^ a half 
groat to supply their place. Verily, therefore, since ye permit me to 
burden ^^uT hospitahty longer, I will not say ye nay, provided you, 
worshipful sir, will suffer one of your people to step to the house of 
one Master Heyford, goldsmith, in the Ch^e, and crave one Nicholas 
Alwyn, his freedman, to visit me. I can commission him, touching 
my goods left at mine hostelrie, and learn some other things which it 
beiioves me to know.” 

“ Assuredly. Sibyll, tell Simon or Jonas to ipnt himself under our 
guest’s order.” 

Simon or Jonas ! The poor Adam absolutely forgot that Simon and 
Jonas had quitted the house these six years ! How could he look on 
the capon, the wine, and the velvet gown trimmed with fur, and not 
fancy himself back m the heyday of his wealth ? 

SioyU half smiled and half sighed, as she withdrew to consult with 
her sole counsellor, Madge, how the guest’s orders were to be obeyed, 
and how, alas ! the boara was to be replenished for tlie evening m^. 
But in both these troubles sbe was moi% fortunate than she antici- 
pated. Madge had sold the broken gittem, for musical instruments 
were then, comparatively speaking, dear (and this Jiad been a queen’s 
gift), for sufficient to provide decently for some days, and elated her- 
self Avith the prospect of so much good cheer, she readily consented 
to be the messenger to Nicholas Alwyn. 

Wlien with a hght step, and a lighter heart, Sibyll tripped back to 
the hail, she was scarcely surorised to hud the guest Hone. Her 
father, ^ter her departure, haa began to evince much restless pertur- 
bation. He* answered Mannaduke’s queries but by abstracted and 
dcsuitoiT monosyllables, and seeing his guest at le^h engaged in 
contemplatiim some old pieces of armour hung upon the walls, he 
stole stealthily and furtively away, and halted not till once more before 
his beloved model. 

Unaware of bis departure, Marmaduke, whose b^ek was turned to 
him, was, as he^ fondly imaginecL enlightening his host with much 
solffier-like learning as to the o]4 helmet» ana weapons that graced 
the ball. " Certes, my host,” said he, musingly, " that sort of casque, 
which has not, 1 opine, been worn this century, had its merits ; the 
vizor is less open to the arrows. But, as for tnese^chain sui^ thev 
suited only— I venture, with due deference, to declare — tlfe Wars oi 
the Crusaoes. where the enemy fought chiefly with dart and scymetar. 
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fhey would be but a sorry defence against the mace ai d battle-axe ; 
nevertheless, they were liglit for man and horse, and, in some service, 
especially against foot, might be revived with advantage. Think you 
not so 

He tunicd, and saw the anb face of Sibvll. 

“ I cnive pardon for my blindness, gentle damsel,” said he, in some 
confusion, “but your father was liere unon.” 

“ His mornings are so devoted to labour ” answered Sibyll, “ that 
lie entreats you to pardon his discourtesy. Meanwhile, if } ()u would 
wish To hreathe the air, we have a small garden in the rear;” and so 
saying, she led the way into the small withdraw'ing-rooni, or rather 
closet, which was her own favourite chamber, and which communi- 
ented, by another door, with a broad, neglected pass-plot, surrounded 
bv high wads, having a raised terrace in front, divided by a^ow stone 
G^othic palisade from the green sward. 

On the palisade sat 4roopingly, and lialf asleep, a solitary pea- 
cock ; hut when Sibyll and the stranger appeared at the door, he woke 
up suddenl}', descended from lus height, and, with a vanity not wholly 
unlike his young mistress’s wish to make the best possible display in 
the eyes of a guest— spread his plumes broadly in the sun. Sibyll 
tlircw him some bread, which she bad taken from the table for that 
puroose ; but the proud bird, liowper hungry, disdained to eat, till 
he had thoroughly satisfied himself that his gdories had been suffi- 
ciently observed. 

“ Poor proud one,” said Sibyll, half to herself, “ thy plumage lasts 
with thee through ml changes.” 

“ Like the name of a brave knight,” said Mamaduke, who overheard 
her. 

“ Thou thinkest of the career of arms.” 

" Surely — am a Nevile : ” 

^ “ Is there no fame to be won but tliat of a warrior ? ” 

“ Not that I wc9jt of, or heed for, Mistress Sibyll.” 

" Tliinkost thou were nothing to be a minstrel, who gave delight? 
—a scholar, who di^sI)clled darkness ? ” 

“Por the scholar? certes, 1 respect holy Motner Cnurch, which 
they tell me alone produces that kind of wonder with full safety to 
the soul, and tliat only in the higher prelates and dignitaries. Por 
the minstrel, I love liim — I would fight for him — I would give him at 
need the last penny in my gipsire. But it is better to do deeds thau 
to sing them.” ‘ 

Sibyll smiled, and the smile ])erplexed and half displeased the 
young adventurer. But the fire of the young man had its charm. 

By degrees, as they walked to and fro the neglected terrace, their 
'talk flowed free ipid familiar ; for Mamaduke, like most young mem 
full of himself, was joyous ^ith the htmpy egotism of a frank and 
eyeless mitui^e. He told* his young, confidante of a day liis birth, his 
history, his hopes, and (ears ; and in return he Icamca, in answer to 
the questions he addressed 1o her, so much, at least, of her past and 
nresent Me — as^ the reverses of her father, occasioned by costly 
"*^dies— ^er own brief sojourn at the court of Margaret — and the 
solitude, if not the straggles, in wliich her youth was consumed. Ii 
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would have been a sweet and grateful sight to some kindly bystander 
to hear these pleasant communications between two young persons so 
unfriended, and to imagine that hearts thus opened to each other 
might unite in one. But Sibyll, thougli she listened to liim with 
interest, and found a certain sympathy in his aspirations, was ever 
and anon secretly comparing him to one. the charm of wiiose voice 
still lin^red in her ears; and her intellect, cultivated and acute, 
detected in Mannaduke deficient education — and that limited 
^experience which is the folly and the happiness of the young. 

On the other hand, whatever admiration Nevile might cwucCfive, 
was strangely mixed with surprise, and, it might almostoe said, with 
fear. This girl, with her wise converse and her child’s face, was a 
character so thoroughly new to him. Her language was superior to 
what he hj^d ever heard, the worifa more choice, the current more 
flowing — ^was tliat to be attributed to her court-training, or her 
learned parent age ? 

“ Your father, fair mistress,” said he, rousmg himself in one of the 
pauses of their conversation-;-" your father, then, is a mighty scholar, 
and 1 suppose knows Latin like English ? ” . 

“ Wliy, a hedge priest pretends to know Latin,” said Sibyll, smiling ; 
“ my father is one of tlie six men living who hawe learned the Greek 
and the Hebrew.” • 

" Gramercy ! ” cried Mannaduke, crossing: himself. " That is 
awboine indeed ! He has taught you his lerc m the tongues ? ” 

“Nay, I know but my own and* the IVench; my mother was a 
native of France.” 

“ The Holy Mother be praised ! ” smd Marmaduke, breathing more 
freely; “for French I have heard my father and uncle say is a lan- 
guage fit for gentles and knights, speciallv those who come, like the 
Nevilos, from Norman stock. This Margaret of Anjou — didst thou 
love her well, Ytistress Sibyll P ” • 

“ Nay,” answered Sib^, “ Margaret comman^pd awe, but she 
scjiTcely permitted love from an inferior ; and tlwugh gracious and 
well-governed when she so pleased, it was but to those whom she 
wished to w'in. She cared not for the heart, if the hand or the bi^ 
could not assist her. But, poor queen, who could blame her for this ? 
— ^her nature was turned from its milk ; and, when, more lately, I 
liave heard how many she trusted most have turned against her, 1 
rebuked myself that ” 

“ Thou wert not by her side ! ” added the Nevile, observing her 
pausp^ and w'itli tlie generous thought of a gentleman and a soldier. 

“ Nay, I meant not that so expressly. Master Nevile, but rather 
that I nil ever murmured at her haste and shrewdness of mood. B/ 
her side, said you ? — alas ! I have a nearer duty at ho]pe ; mv father m 
all in this world to me ! Thou knowest not, Master Nevile, how it 
flatters the weak to tliink there Js some one thev can wtect. But 
cno* of myself. Thou wilt go to the stout eari, tnou wut pass to the 
court, thou uilt win the gold spurs, and tfiou wilt fight with the 
strong hand, and leave others to cozen with the keen head.” 

“ She is telling my fortune ! ” muttered Marmadukb, cros^g bhr. 
edf again. “ The gold spurs — thank thee. Mistress . — 
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iKU it be on the battle-field that I shall be knighted, and b^ whose 
hand?” 

Sibyll glanced her bright eye at the questioner, and seeing his 
wistful face, laughed outnght. 

“ What, thinkest thou, Master Nevile, I can read thee all riddles 
without my sieve and my shears ? ” 

“ They are essentials, then. Mistress Sibyll ? ” said the Nevile, with 
blunt simplicity. “ I thought ye more learned damozels might tell by 
the palm, or the— why dost thou laugh at me ? ” • 

‘Vlaar,” answered Sibyll, composing herself. “ It is my right to be 
angered. 9ith thou wouldst take me to be a witch, aU that 1 can tell 
thee of thy future (she added touchingly) is from that which I have 
seen of thy past. Thou hast a brave heart, and a gentle ; thou hast a 
frank tongue, and a courteous ; and these q^litics make mcm honoured 
and loved — except they have the gifts which turn all inlo gall, and 
oring oppression for honour, and hate for love.** 

“Md those rifts, geiftlc Sibyll ^ ** 

“ Are mv father’s,** answered the girl, with another and a sadder 
(Aan^ in her expressive countenance. And the conversation flagged 
till Marmadnke, feeling more weakened by his loss of blood than he 
had conceived it pos^^ible, retired to his chamber to repose himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AABTER MARMADPKE REVILE FEARS FOR THE SFlBirUAL WEAL OF 
HIS«HOST AND HOSTESS. 

Before the hour of supper, which was served at six o’clock, 
Nicholas Alwyn toived at the house indicated to him by Madge. 
Marmadnke. after a sound sleep, which was little flattering to SiM’s 
attractions, had descended to the hall in search of the maiden and his 
host, and finding no one, had sauntered in extreme weariness and 
impatience into the little withdrawing closet, where, as it was now 
dusk, burned a single candle in a melancholy and rustic sconce: 
standing by the door that ojiened on the mirden, he amused liiwiaalf 
with watching the peacock, when his friend, following Madge into the 
chamber, tapped him on the shoulder. 

WelL Master Nevile. Ha ! by St, Thomas, what has chanced to 
thee P Thine arm swathed up, w locks shoin. thy face blanchad ! 

. My honoured foster-brother, thy Westmoreland blood seems over-hot 
for Cockaig^ !*^ 

“H so/x^re are plenty pity of cut-throats, to let out the 

Migl^a^'^tumed Mamaduke ; ana he briefly r^t^ his adventuie 

When he had done, the kind trader reproached himself fco* having 
-»5^^feed Marnuiduke to find his wav alone. “The suburbs aboum 
with thebe miscreants,” said he; ‘^and there is more danger in 
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, night-walk near London, in the loneliest glens of green SherJ® 
wood— more shame to the city ! An’ I be Lord Mayor, one of these 
days, I will look to it better. But our civil wars make men hold 
liumar. life very cheap, and there's parlous little care firom the great, 
of the blood and limbs of the wayfarers. But war makes thieves— 
md peace hangs them ! Only wait till I manage affairs I ” 

“Many thanks to thee, Nicholas ” returned the Nevile; “ but foul 
befall me if ever I seek protection from sheriff or mayor ! A man who 
cannot keep his own life with his own right hand, merits well to hap- 
iose it ; ana I, for one, shall think ill of the day when an Englislom 
looks more to the laws than his good arm for his safety j but, letting 
^ this pass, I beseech thee to advise me if mv Lord Warwick be still in 
the city?” 

“ Yes, marry, I know that by the hostelries, which swarm with his 
badges, and ^c oxen, that to in scores to the shambles 1 It is a shame 
to tiui Estate to see one subject so great, and it bodes no good to our 
peace. The earl is preparing tlie most magnificent embassaro that 
ever crossed the salt seas— I would it were not to the BrencL for oup 
interests lie contrary ; but thou hast some days yet to rest here and 
^grow stout, for I would not have thee present thyself with a visage of 
chalk to a nuin who values his kind mainly by tne^ tbews and their 
strews. Moreover, thou shouldst send for the tailor, and get thee 
<• trimmed to the mark. It would be a long step in thy path to promo- 
tion, an’ the carl would take thee in his train : and the gaudier thy 
, plumes, why the better chance for thy flight. Wherefore, since thou 
‘ sayest they are thus friendly to thee under this roof, bide yet awhile 
pcyiccfully— I will send thee the mercer, and the clothier, and the 
tailor, to divert thy impatience. And, as these fellows are greedy', my 
gentle afid dear Master Nevile, may I ask, without offence, how thou 
art movided?” • 

"Nay, nay\ I have moneys at the hostehie, an’ thou wilt send me - 
iny mails. For the rest I like thy advice, and will take it.” 

• “Good!” answered Nicholas. "Hem! thou seei^fst to have got 
mto a poor house — a decayed gentleman, I wot, by the slovenly 
ruin!” 

"I would that were the worst,” replied Marmaduke, solemnly, and 
under his breath, and therewith he repeated to Nicholas the adventure 
i^on the pastime ground, the warnings of the timbrel-girls, and the 
“awsome” Icarmng and strange pursuits of his host. As for Sibyll, 
he was evidently inclined to attribute to glamour the reluctant admi- 
ration with which she had inspired him. “For,” said he, “though I 
deny not that the maid is passing faii^there be many with rosier 
"cheeks, and taller by this hand ! ” 

Nicholas listened, at first, with the jieculiar expression of shrewd 
f^arcasm which mainly characterised his intelligent fac& but his atten- 
tion grew more earnest before Marmaduke ha^concluacd. , 

< “ Jn regard to the maiden,” said fie, smfag and shaking his hea^ 

* it is not always the handsomest that win us fhe most— wliile fair 
Meg went a maying, black Mojg got to church— and I give thee more 
reasonable warning than thy timbrel-girls, when, in spite of th^ cold 
language, 1 bid thee take care of thyself against her attraction/; f(ir» 
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Eerily, nij' dear fostcr-brollicr, thou must mend, and not mar thy for- ^ 
tune, V love matters ; aiid keep Ihy heart wliole for some fan* one 
with marks in her gipsirc, whom the earl may find out for thee. Love 
and raw pease are two ill things in the porrioge-pot. But. the father ! 
— 1 mind me now that I have heard of liis name, throv^h my friend 
Master Caxton, the mercer, Jis one of prodigious skill in the mathe- 
matics. 1 should like much to sec him, and, with thy leave (an’ 
he ask me), will tarry to supper.^ But what are these!”— and 
Nicholas took up one of the illimiinatcd MSS. which Sihyll liijd 
itfeiMred ^or sale. “ By the blood 1 this is couthly and iniir\’cllousJ y 
Llazoncd.” 

The book wiis still in liis hand when Sihyll entered. T^icholas ‘ 
stared at her, as he bowed with a stiff and ungraceful eniharrassmenr, 
whicli often at first did injustice to liis hold, clear intellect, and his 
perfect self-po.ssession in matters of trade or importance. 

'‘The first woman f^e,” muttered ^Jicliolas to himself, “1 ever saw 
that liad the sense of a man’s. And by the rood what a smile 1 ” 

“Is this thy friend, Master Nevile ?” said Sihyll, with a glance at 
the goldsmith. “lie is vrclcomc. But is it fair and courteous. 
Master NcUiTn— *’ 

“ Alwyn, an* it -please you, fair mistress. A humble name, but good 
Saxon— which, I take it, Nelwyn is not,” interrupted Nicholas. 

“Master Alwpi, forgive me; hut can I forgive th(!(5 so readily for' 
thy espial of iny liandiwork, without licence or leave ?” 

“Yours, comely mistress !” exclaimed Nicholas, opening his eyes, 
and unheeding the guy rebuke— “why, this is a mastcv-liand. My 
Lord Scales— nay, the Earl of Worcester hmisclf, hath scarce a finer 
in all his amassment.” ^ 

“ Well, I forgive thy fault for thy flattery; and I pray thee, in my 
father’s name, to stay ahd sup with thy liieud.” 

Nicholas bowed low, and still riveted his eyes on the book with such 
open admiration, that Marmaduke thought it right to ep.use his 
uDstraction ; liM.t there was something in that admiration wiiich raised 
the spirits of SibvU, which gave her hope w^hen hope was well nidi 
^ne, and she became .so vivacious, .so dehoimair, so charming in the 
•flow of a gaiety natunil to her, and very uncommon with English* 
maidens, but wiiich she took partly, perliaps, from her French blood, 
and partV from the example of girls and maidens of French cxtrac-' 
tion m Margaret’s court, that Nicholas AUvyn thought he had never 
seen any one so irresistible, M.'idge having now sensed the evening 
meal, put in her head to amioimcc it, and Sihyll withdrew to summon 
her lather. ^ 

“ I trust he will not tarry too long, for I am sharp set !” muttered 
Marmaduke.. “ Wliat thinkest thou of tlie damozel r ” 

“Manrj',”' answered .Alwjni, thoi^htfully, “I pity and marvel af 
her. 'rhere is eno’ ia her to furnish fortli twenty court beauties. 
But what good can ^ much wit and cunning do to an honest maiden ? 

“That IS exactly my own thought,” said Marmaduke: and both 
the young men sunk into silence, till Sihyll re-entered with her 
^ 'firt hei 

To the surprise of Marmaduke, Nicholas Alwyn, whose less gallant 
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manner he was inclined to ridicule, soon contrived to rouse their hosffc 
from his lethargy, and to absorb all the notice of Sibyll ; and the 
surorise was increased, when he saw that his friend appeared not 
unfamiliar with those abstruse and mystical sciences in wmich Adam 
was engaged. 

^ “What!” said Adam. “You know, then, my deft and worthy 
friend Master Caxton 1 He hath seen notable things abroad ** 

“ Which, he more than hints," said Nicholas, “ w'dl lower the 
){alue of those manuscripts this fair damozel has so couthly enriched: 

■ and that he hopes, ere long, to show the Eiiglishcrs how to niakejjby, 
a hundred,— nay, even five hundred exemplars of the choicest hook, 
in a much shorter time than a scribe would take in writing out two or 
three score pages in a single copy." 

“ Verily/’ said Mannadukc, with a smile of compassion, “ the poor 
man must he somewhat demented; for I opine that the value of such 
curiosities must be in their rarity — ^and who would care for a book, if 
five hundred pthers had precisely the same ?-« allowing always, good 
Nicholas, for thy friend’s vaunting and over-crowing. Kve hundred! 
By’r lady, there would he scarcely five himdrcd fools in merry Eng- 
land to waste good nobles on spoilt rags, specially while bows and 
mail are so dear.” 

“ Young gentleman," said Adam, rehukingly* “ meseemeth that 
thou wTon^jest our age and country, to the which, if we have hut 
peace and Irecdom, 1 trust the birth of great discoveries is ordained. 
Certes, Master Alwyn," he added, turning to the goldsmith, “ this 
achievement may be readily performed, and hath existed, 1 heard 
an ingenious Eleming say, years ago, for many ages amongst a strange 
people * known to the Venetians ! But dost thou think there is much 
appetite among those wlio govern the state to lend encouragement to 
such matters ?” « 

“ My master serves my Lord Hastings, the Kiujg’s chamberlain, ^ 
and ray lord has often been pleased to converse with me, so that 1 
venture to say, from my knowledge of his affection^ to all^ excellent 
craft and lore, tliat whatever will tend to make men v?iser will have his 
countenance and favour with the king.” 

“That is it— that is it!” exclaimed Adam, rubbing Jiis hands. 

“ My invention shall not die I” 

“ And tliat invention ” 

“ Is one that will multiply exemplars of hooks without hands ; 
works of craft without ’prentice or journeyman ; will move wagons 
and litters without horses : will direct ships without sails ; will— l)ut, 
alack 1 it is not yet complete, and, for want of means, it never may 
be.” 

Sibyll still kept her animated countenance fixed on Alwyn, whose 
intelhgence sJie h^ already detected, and was charmed with the pro- 
found attention with which he listened. But her eye glancing from 
his sharp features tp the liandsctoc, honest face of the^Nevile. the 
contrast was so forcible, that she could not restrain her laughter, 
though the moment after, a keen i>ang shot through her heart. The 
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Worthy Maimaduke had been in the act of cpnycjing his cup to his * 
lips—the cup stood arrested midway, his jaws dropped, his eyes 
opened to their widest extent, an expression of the most evident 
consternation and dismay spoke in every feature, and, when he heard 
the mernr laugh of Sibyll. he pushed his stool from her as far as h& 
could, and surveyed her with a look of railed fear and pity. \ 
“Alas ! thou art sure my poor father is a wizard now P” 

“ Pardie !” answered the Nevile. “ Hath he not said so P Hath 
he not spoken of wagons without horses— ships without sails ? Add. 
is^t aU this what evciy dissour and jongleur tells us of in his stories 
of Merlin P Gentle maiden,’* he added, earnestly drawing nearer to , 
her, and whispering in a voice of much simple pathos — “ thou art 
young, and I owe thee much. Take care of Inysdf. Such wonders 
ctening-do are too solemn for laughter.** 

“Ahr* answered Sibyll, rising, fear thev are. ‘How can 1 
expect the people to be wiser than thon, or their Wd natures kinder 
in their judgment thaiiHliy kind heart?** Her low and melancholy 
voice went to the heart tuns appealed to. Marmaduke also rose, and 
followed her into the par our, or withdrawing-closct, while Adam and 
the goldsmith continued to converse (though Alwyn’s eye followed the \ 
young hostess), the former appearing perfectly unconscious of the 
secession of his other listeners. But AIwiti’s attention occasionally j 
wanderei and he soon contrived to draw his host into the parlour. 

When Nicholas rose, at to dei)art, he beckoned Smyll aside j 
“Bair mistress,** said he, with some awkward hesitation, “ forgive a 
plain, blunt tongue ; but yc of the better birth arc not always above 
aid^ even from such as I am. If you would sclj these blazoned manu- 
senpts, I can not only obto you a noble purchaser, in my Lord 
Sonics, or in my Lord Hastings^ an equally ripe scholar, but it maybe 
the means of my procuring a siutablc patron for your father ; and, in' 

< these times, the scholar must creep under the knight’s manteliue.” \ 
“ Master Alwyn,” said SibyU, suppressing her tears, “ it was for , 
my father’s saktf that these labours were wrought. W’^e are poor and 
ihendlcss. Take the manuscripts, and sell them as thou wilt, and 
God and Si. Mary requite thee ! ’* 

“ Your father is a great man/* said Alwyn, after a pause. 

" But, were he to walk the streets, they would stone him,” replied 
Sibyll, with a quiet bitterness. 

Here the Nevile, carefully shunning the magician, who, in the 
nervous excitement produced by »he conversation of a mind less 
uncongemal than he had encountered for mmiy years, seemed about to 
address him —here, I say, the Nevilc chimed in— “Hast thou no 
weapon but thy bludgeou ? Deal’ foskr-broiher, 1 fear for thv safely.” 

“Nay, robbers nirely attack us mechanical folk; and 1 know my 
way better thkn thou. I shall find a boat near York House, so 
pleasant nijfht "Jid quick cure tot^pe, honoured foster-brother; I will 
send the tailor and other craftsmen to-morrow.” 

“ And at the same tSne ” whispered Marmaduke, accompanying his 
friend to the door, “ seni me a breviaiy, just to patter an ave or so. 
This grev-hairL\i carle pul s my heart- in a tremble. Moreover, buy me 
a gitterfi— a brave one— for the damozel. She is too proud to take 
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money, and, *fore heaven, 1 have small doubts the old vdzard could 
turn my hose into nobles^ an’ he had a mind for such gear. Wagons 
vrithout horses — ships without sails, quotha! ” 

As soon as had departed, Madge a^eared with the 

refreshment, called “ the Wines,” consistuig ot spiced hippocras and 
f confections, of the former of which the Nevile partook in solemn 
silence. 


CHAPTER m 

THEBE IS A BOD FOB THE BACK OF EVBBT FOOL WHO WOULD BE 
WISEB. THAN HIS GENERATION. 

The next moming, when Mannadoke descended to the hall, Madge, 
accosting him on tne threshold, informed him that Mistress Sibyll 
was unwell, and kept her chamber and that Master Warner was 
never visible much before noon. He was, therefore, prayed to take 
his meal done. “ Alone ” was a w^ord peculiarly unwdeome to Mar- 
maduke Nevile, who was an animal thoroughly sdcial and gregarions. 
He mamiged, therefore, to detain the old servant, who, besides the 
liking a skilful leech naturally takes to a thriving patient, had enough 
of her sex about her to be pleased with u comely face, and a frank, 
good-humoured voice. Moreover, Marlnaduke, wishing to satisfy his 
curiositVj turned the conversation upon Warner and Sibyll, a theme 
upon which the old woman was well disposed to be ^amdous. He 
soon learned the poverty of the mansion, and the sacr^oe of the rit- 
tem ; and his generosity and compassior^ were busily engaged in 
^ devising some means to requite the hospitality he had receive^ with-, 
out wounding the pnde of his host, when the arrival of his mails, 
together with the visits of the tailor and mercer,' sent to him by 
Alwyn, diverted liis thoughts into a new channel 
Retween the comparative merits of gowns and surcoats, broad-toed 
shoes and pointed, some time was disposed of with much cheeifulness 
and edification; but when his visitors had retired, the benevolent 
mind of the young ^est again recurred to the penury of his host. 
Placing liis marks beiore him on the table in the little withdrawing 
parlour, he began counting them over, and putting aside the sum he 
meditated devoting to Warner’s relief. “But how,” he muttered, 

“ liow to get 1dm to take the wld. 1 know, by myself, what a gentle- 
man and a knight’s son must feel at the profler of alms — ^parmc ! I 
would as lief Alwyn liad struck me as on^cd me his gipsire — ^the ill- 

mannered, affectionate fellow ! I must think— I musi^think 

And while still thinking, the door softly (wned, and Warner him- 
self, in a high state of abstraction And reveriS, stalked noiselesidy into 
the room, on his way to the {garden, in wmoh, when musing over 
some new spring for his invenuon, he was wont to peripatisc. The 
sight of the gold on the table struck full on the pbiloso^er’s i^es, and 
waked him at once from bis reverie. That gold — oh what precious 
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instroments, wliat learned manuscripts it could purcliase ! That gold, 
it 'was the breath of life to his modd ! He walked deliberately to 
the table, and laid his hand upon one of the little heaps. Mormaduke 
drew bacx his stool, and stared at him with open mouth. 

** Young man, what wantcst thou with all this gold said Adam, 
in a petulant, renroachful tone. " Put it up— put it up ! Never let \ 
the poor see gold ; it tempts them, sir— it tempts them.” And so 
saying, the student abruptly tinned away his eyes, and moved towunls 
thegarden. ^ ^ , 

Jwmadukc rose and put himself in Adam’s way— ^ 

" Honoured sir,” said the young man, “ you say justly— what want 
I with all this gold P The only gold a young man should covet is ceo’ 
to suffice for the knight’s spurs to his heels. If, without offence, you 
would— that is — ehem !— I mean, gramercy ! I shall never say it, out 
I believe my father owed your father four marks, and be bade me 
repay them. Here, sir I” He held out the glittering coins— the phi- 
JrBopher’s hand dosed<on them as the fish’s maw closes on the bait. 
Adam burst into a laugh, that sounded strangely weird and unearthly 
upon Marmaduke’s stmled ear. 

“All this for me!” he exclaimed, “For me! No, no! not for 
me, for it— I take it— I take it, sir! I will pay it back with large ' 
usury. Come to Ae this day year, when this world will be a new 
world, and Adam Warner will be— na ! ha ! Kind Heaven, I thank 
thee !” Suddenly turning away, the philosopher strode through the 
hall, opened the ^nt doo^ and escaped into the street. 

“ By’r Lady !” said Maiinadukc, slowly recovering his surprise, 

“ 1 need not have been so much at a loss; the old gentleiuan takes t(/ 
my gold as kindly as if it were mother’s milk. ’Jfore heaven, mine 
host’s laugh is a ghastly thing !” So soliloquising, he prudently put 
up the rest of his money^and locked his mails, 
t As time went on, the young man became cxceedbgly weary of his % 
own company, &byll still withheld her appearance ; the gloom < 
of the old ha^ the uncultivated sadness of the lonely garden, preyed 
upon his spirits. At length, impatient to get a view of the world 
without, he mounted a high stool m the hall, and so contrived to enjoy 
the prospect, which the unglazed wicker lattice, deep set in the widJ, 
afforded. But the scene without was little more animated than that 
within— all was so deserted in the neighbourhood !— the shops mean 
and scattered— the thoroughfare almost desolate. ^ At last he heard a 
shout, or rather hoot, at a distance ; and, turning his attention whence 
it proceeded^ he beheld a figure emerge from an alley opposite the 
casement, with a sack under one arm, and several books heaped^der 
the other. At his heels followed a train of ragged boys, shouting and 
hallooing, “ The wizard! the wizard!— Ah !— Bah ! — ^The old devil’s- 
kin !” At this cry the dull neighboorhood seemed suddenly to burst 
forth into life. Prom the casements and thresholds of cve^ house, 
enrious facSs ememd, and many voices of men and women joined, in 
deeper bass, with the ^AhriU tenor of the choral urchins, “ The wizard! 
the wizard !— out at daylight !” The person thus stigmatised, as he 
.approached tha house, turned his face, with an expression of wistM 
perpkiGty, from side to side. His lips moved convulsively, and hSs' 
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fiace was very pale, but he spoke not. And now, the children seeing 
iiixn near his le^^, becanic more outrageous. 'Ihev placed them- 
selves menacingly before him— they pulled his robe— they even struck 
at him— and one, bolder than the rest, jumped up. and plucked his 
beard. At this last insult, Adam Warner, for it was he, broke silence ; 

, but such was the sweetness of his disposition, that it was rather with 
' pity than reproof in his voice, that he said— 

“ Fie, little one !— I fear me tliine own age will nave small honour 
if thou thus mockest mature years in me.” 

Tills gentleness only served to increase the audacity of his jggjrse- 
cutors, who now, momentarily au^nenting, presented a fornSmblc 
obstacle to his farther piogress. Fcrceivmg that he could not ad- 
vance. without offensive measures on Ids own part, the poor scholar 
halted; and looking at the crowd with mild dignity, he asked, Wliat 
means this, my children? How have I injurca you?” 

“ The "^ard — ^the wizard !” was the only answer he received. 
Adam sliruggcd his shoulders, and strode o^ with so sudden a step, 
that one of tlie smaller children, a curly-headed laughing rogue, of 
about eight years old, wtis thrown down at his feet, and the rest gave 
ivay. But tnc poor man, seeing one of his foes thus fallen, instead 
of pursuing his victory, again paused, and, forgetful of the precious 
burdens he carried, let drop the sack and books, ahd took up the child 
in his arms. On seeing their companion in the embrace of the wizard, 
ja simultaneous cry of horror broke from the assemblage. — “ He is 
going to curse poor Tim !” 

“ My cliild!- my boy!” shrieked^ a woman, from one of the case- 
ments— “let go my child !” 

^ On his part, the boy kicked and shrieked lustily, as Adam, bending 
his noble face tenderly over him, said, “Thou art not hurt, child. 
Poor boy! thinkest thou I would harm thep?” While he spoke, a 
storm of missiles— mud. dirt, sticks, bricks, stones^ — from the enemy, , 
t^t had now fallen hack in the rear, burst upon him. A stone strud^ ' 
liim on the shoulder. Then liis face changed — an rcigry gleam shot 
from liis deep, calm eyes — he put down the cliili — and, turning 
steadily to the grown people at the \^dows, said, “ Ye train your 
eliildren ill”— picked up his sack and Gooks— sighed, as he saw the 
latter stained by the mire, which he wiped with nis long sleev^ and 
too proud to show fear, slowly made for his door. Fortunately Sibyll 
liad heard the clamour, and was ready to admit her father, and close 
her door upon the rush whidi instantaneously followed his escape. 
The baffled rout set up a yell of wrath, and the boys were now joined 
by seycral foes more formidable from the adjacent houses : assured 
in their own minds that some terrible execration had been pro- 
nounced upon the limbs and body of Master Tim, who still continued 
bellowing and howling^ probably from the excitement stf finding him- 
self raised to the digmty of a martyr, — ^the pious neighbours peured 
forth, with oaths, and curses, and*such wea^ns as they^uld seize 
in haste,* to storm the wizard’s fortress. • 

From his casement Marmaduke Nevile had espied all that had 
hitherto passed, .and though indignant at the brutality of the perse- 
cutors, he had thouglit it by no means unnatural. “ if men^geLlle* 
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up his white cap, the r^ged ho^ yelled out, *' A Eohin ! a Bobin ! ” 
and in less than two minutes the place was as empty as it had bera 
before the appearance of the scholar. Marn^nke, who, though so 
ignorant of books, wm acute and penetrating in all matters of actioi, 
could not help admiring the address and dexterity of the dub-bearer; 
and the danp^r being now oyer, withdrew from the casement, in 
search of the inmates of the house. Ascending the stairs, he found 
on the landinjg-plaoe, near his room, and by the embrasure of a huge 
.casement which jutt^ from the wal^ Adam and his daughter. Adam 
was leaning against the wall, with his arms folded, and Sibyll, 
upon him, was uttering the softest and most soothing words of com- 
fort her tenderness could suggest. 

“ My cMd,” said the old man, snaking his head sadly. “I shall 
never again have heart for these* studies — ^never. A kings anger I 
could braae, a priest’s malice I oonld pity— bnt to find the veir 
children, the young race, for whose sake 1 have made thee and mysetf 

paupers^ to find them thus— thus Hb stopped, for his voice 

tailed him, and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“ Come and speak comfort to my father. Master Nevile ! ” exclaimed 
Sibyll, “ come and tell liim that whoever is above the herd, whether 
kniglii or scholar, must learn to despise the bpotings that follow 
Merit. Father, father, they threw mud and stOx.es at thy king as he 
passed through the streets of London. Thou art not the only one 
whom this base world misjudges.” 

“Worthy mine host!” said Marmaduke. thus appealed to*. 

“ Algates, it were not speaking truth to tell tnee that I think a gen- 
tleman of birth and quahty should walk the thoroughfares wiA a 
bundle of hooks under his arm, yet as for the raptril vulgar, the hild- 
ings jmd cuUions who liiss one day what they applaud the next. 

1 Hold it the duty of every Christian and •well-bom man to regard 
them as the dirt on the crossings. Brave soldiers term it no disgrace • 
to receive a blow from a base hind. An’ it had Jieen knights and 
gentles who had insulted thee, thou mightest have^causc for shame. 
But a mob of lewd rascallions and squalling infants — ^bah ! verily, it is 
mere matter for scorn and laughter.” 

These philoso^cal propo.sitions and distinctions did not seem to 
have their due elfect upon Adam. He smiled, however, gently uron 
tiis guest, and with a blush over his pale face, said, “1 am rightly 
chastised, good young man 'mean was J, methinks, and sordid to take 
from llice thy good toW. But thou knowest not what fever bums in 
the brain of a man ^lo feels that, had he wealth, his knowled^ could 
do great things, — such things ! — thought to repay thee well. Now 
the frenzy is gone, and 1, who an hour agone esteemed myself a puis- 
sant s^e, sink in mine own conceit to a miserably blinded fool^ ' 
Child, iam very weak ; I will lay me down and rest.” 

So sayii^ the poor philosopne|; went hw way to hi5 diamber, 
leaning on his daughters arm. ^ 

In a few minntes Sibyll rejoined Marmadnke, who had returned to 
the hall, and informed him, that her father had lain down awhile to 
compose himself. ^ ^ 

*'It is a hard fate, sir,” said the girl, with a faint smile; “a hard 
e2 , - 
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fate; to he harmed and accursed hy lire world, only because one has 
songlit to be wiser than tlie world is.” 

‘T)oucc maiden,” returned tlie Nevile ; “ it is happy for thee that 
thy sex forbids thee to follow thy father’s footsteps, or 1 should say 
Ijds hard fate wei*e thy fair wainiiig.” 

Sibyll smiled faintly, and after a pause, said, with a deep blush: — 

“ You have been generous to ray iathcr ; do not misjudge him. He 
would ffive his last groat to a starving beggar. But when his passion 
of scholar and inventor masters him— thou mightest thmk liim worse* 
fJiaiPiftiser. It is an over-noble yearning that ofttimes makes him 
mean.” 

** Naj,” answered Marmadnkc. touched hy the heavy sigh and 
swimming eyes with which the last words were spoken; “I have 
heard Nick Alwyn’s uncle, who was a learned monk, declare that he 
could not constriin himself to pray to be delivered from temptation — 
seeing that lie might thereby lose mi occasion for lilching some 
notable book ! Por the rest,” he added, “ you forget how much I 
owe to Master Warner’s hospitality.” 

He took her hand with a frank and brotherly gallaiiti-Jr as he spoke; 
but the touch of that small, soft hand, freely and innocently resigned 
to him, sent a thrill 4io liis heart — and again the face of Sibyll seemed 
to liim wondrous fair. 

There was a long silence, wliich Sibyll was the fii‘st to break. She 
turned the conversation once more upon Marmaduke’s views in lifc. 
It liad been casjr for a deeper observer than he was, to see, tliat under 
all that yoimg girl’s simplicity and sweetness, there lurked something 
of dangerous ambition. She loved to recall the court-life her child- 
hood had known, though her youth had resided it with apparent 
cheerfulness. Like many who are poor and fallen, Sibyll built herself 
a sad consolation out of her priae; she never forgot iliat she was 
' well-born. But Mannaduke, in what was ambition, saw but interest 
in himself, and his heart beat more quickly as he beut liis eyes upon 
that downcast, thoughtful, earnest countenance. 

After an hour thus passed, SibvU left the guest, and remounted to 
' her father’s chamber. She Ibuna Adam pacing the narrow floor, and 
muttering to himself. He turned abruptly as she entered, and said, 
*‘Come hither, child — took four marks from that yonng man, for 1 
wanted books and instruments, and there arc two left sec — take 
them back to him.” 

^ “ My father, he will not receive them. Pear not, thou slialt repay 
him some day.” 

“ Take them, I say, and if the young man says thee nay, whj' buy 
thyself gauds and gear, or let us eat, and drink, and laugh. What 
else is hie made for ? Ha ! lia ! Laugh, child^ laugh ! ” 

There was something strangely pathetic in tins outburst, tliis terrible 
mirth, bohi of profound dejection. Alas for tliis guileless, simple 
creature, who had clutched at golJ”with a huckster’s eagerness— *wno, 
forgetting the wants of his own child, had employed it upon the service 
of an Abstract Thought, and whom tlie scorn of his kind now pierced 
tbroug'^ all the folds of his close-webbed philosonhy and self-forgetful 
genius. Awful is the duel between han and the age in which 
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he lives! For the gain of nosicrity, Adam Wamer had mitf- 
tyrised existence,— and the children pelted him as he passed the 
streets 1 Sibyll burst into tears. 

“ No, my father, no,” she sobbed, pnsliing back tlic money into his 
hands. “ Let ns both starve, rather than you should despond. God 
and man will bring you justice yet.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said the baffled cnthusinst, “ my whole mind is one sore 
now. I feel as if I could love man no more. Go, and leave me. Go, 

• I say ! ” and the poor student, usually so mild and gall-less, stampea 
liis foot in impotent rage. Sibyll, weeping as if her hearfr iFOuld 
break, left him. 

Then Adam Warner again paced to and fro restlessly, and again 
muttered to himself for several minutes. At ^t he approached his 
Model — ^Jhe model of a mighty and stupendous invention — ^the fruit of 
no cliimerical and vision?^ science — a great Promethean thing, that, 
once matured, would divide the Old World from the New, enter into 
all operations of Labour, animate aU the future affairs, colour all the 
practical doctrines, of active men. He paused before it, and ad- 
dressed it as if it heard and understood him — “My hair was dark, 
and my tread was finn, when one night, a thought passed into my 
soul— a thought to make Matter the gigantic slave of Mind. Out of 
this thought, thou, not yet bom after five-and-twenty years of travail, 
wert conceived. My coffers were then full, and my name was honoured; 
and the rich respected, and the poor loved, me. Art thou a devil, 
that has tempted me to ruin, or a^ god, that^ has lifted me above the 
earth ? I am old before my time* my hair is blanched, my frame is 
bow'cd, my wealth is gone\ my name is sullied. And all, dumb idol of 
Iron, and the Element, all for thee ! I had a wife whom I adored— 
she died — I forgot her loss in the hope of My life. I have a child 
still — God and our Lady forgive me — she is less dear to me than thou 
hast been. And now — ” tlic old man ceased abruptly, and folding hiS 
arms, looked at the deaf iron sternly, as on a hnma^ foe. Py his side 
w'as a huge hammer, employed in the toils of liis iorge ; suddenly he 
seized and swung it aloft. One blow, and tlie labour of years was 
shattered mto pieces ! One blow 1— But the heart failed him, and 
the hammer fell heavily to the ground. 

“ Ay I ” he muttered, “ tnie— tnie ! if thou, who liast destroyed all 
else, wert destroyed too, what were left me ? Is it a crime to murder 
Man P — a greater crime to miurder Thought, which is the life of all 
men. Come — I forgive thee 1 ” 

And ail that day, and all that night, the Enthusiast laboured in his 
cliamber, and the next day tlie remembrance of the bootings, the 
pelting, the mob, was gone— clean gone from his breast. The Model 
began to move— life hovered over its wheels j and the Martyr * 
Science had forgotten the very world for which ne, groaning and 
rejoicing, toiled ! • • ^ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

KABTEA MABHADIIKA REVILE MAKES LOVE AND IS FlilGHTENED. 

Foj&-<PBro or three dayi^ Miirmadukc and Sibyll were necessarily 
brought much together. Sucli familiarity of intercourse was pecu- 
liarly rare in that time^ when, except perhaps in the dissolute court of 
Edward IV., the virgins of gentle birth mixed sparingly, and with 
great reserve, amongst tliose of opposite sex. Mannaduxe, rapidly 
recovering from the effect of his wounds, and witliout oilic^ resource 
than SibyiPs society, in the solitude of Ms confinement, was not proof 
against tlie temxitation wtiicli one so young and so swcetlv w^inning 
brought to his fancy or his senses. The poor Sibyll she was nc 
iaulUpss paragon— she was a rare and singular mixture of many oppo- 
uter'^ialities m heart and in mtcbect ! She was one nioinent infautmt: 
in aimplidiy and gayrplajfulness— the next, a shade passed over her 
bn^t face, and she uttered some sentence of that bitter and chilling 
wiaaom, wMch the sense of persecution, the cruedty of the world, had 
already taught her. She w^as, indeed, at that age w'heu the Cliild 
and the Woman are struggling against each other. Her character 
was not yet formed— a little liappiucs.'* would have ripened it at once 
into the richest bloom of goodness. But sorrow', that ever sharpens 
the intellect, might only serve to sour the heart. Her mind was so 
inuidcly chaste imd tnu-e, that she knew^ not the nature of the admira- 
tion she excited. But th^ admiration pleased her as it pleases some 
young child— she was vain then, but it was an iidanf s vanity, not a 
wommi's. And thus, from iniioceuce itself, there was a fearlci^sness, 
a freedom, a someiMng endearing and familiar in her maimer, w Inch 
might have have turned a wiser head than Marinaduke Nevile’b. And 
this the more, becau.se, while liking her young guest, confiding in 
him, raised in her own esteem by 1ms g^antry. enjoying that inter- 
course of youth with youth, so unfamiliar to her, and surrendering 
herself the more to its charm front the ioy that animated her spirits, 
in seeing that her father had forgotten iils humiliation, and vetumea 
to his wonted labours— she yet knew not for the handsome Nevile 
one sentiment that approached to love. Her mind was so superior to 
his own, that she felt almost as if older in years, and in their talk, her 
ro.y lips preached to Mm in grave advice. 

' On tlielanding by Marmaduke's chamber, there was a large oriel 
casement jutting from the w'all. It was only glazed at the upper 
pari, and ihaV most impcrfjctiy, the Mwer part being closed at m^t, 
or in innlcineiit weather, with nide shutter.s. The recess formed b; 
Ibis comfortless casement an^vered, therefore, the ))urpose of a 
balcony ; it commanded a full view of the vicunty without, and gave 
u> those V bo might be passing by, the power also of indulging tihei' 
own curiosity by a view of the interior. 
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Wliencver he lost sight of Sibyll, and had grown weary of the 
peacock, tliis spot was Marmadiite*s favourite haunt. It diverted 
him, poor youth, to look out of the window upon the livelier world 
beyond. The place, it is true, was ordinarily deserted, but stiU 
the spires and turrets London were always oisoertdble— and they 
were somctliing. 

Accordingly, in this embrasure stood Marmadukc, whom one morning, 
SibvU, cx)imhg from her father's room, joined him. 

• ‘^And what. Master Neyilc,” said Sibyll, with a malicious yet 
charming smile, "wdiai claimed thy meditations? Some mfegiving 
as to the trimming of thy tunic, or the length of thy shoon P ” 

“ Nay,” returned Marmadukc, gravely, " such thoughts, though 
not without iheir importance in the mind of a gentlemai^ wno woiud 
not that his ignorance of court- delicacies should commit him to the 
jape.s of nis c^iuals, were not at that moment uppermost. I was 

ihinki^ ” ^ 

“ Of those mastiffs, quarrelling for a bone. Avow it.” 

“ Jly our Lady 1 saw' them not, but now 1 look, they are brave 
(logs. Hu sc(!ist thou how gallantly each fronts the otlier, the hair 
bristling, the eyes fixed, tlie tail on end, the fangs glistening. Now 
the lesser one moves slowly round and round tlfc bigger, who, mind 
you, Mistress Sibyll, is no dullard, but moves, too, quick as thought, 
not to 1)0 taken unawares. Ila ! that is a brave spring ! Heigh, dogs, 
hedgh ! a good siglit — it makes the blood warm f — ^thc httle one hath 
him by the throat ! ” 

“ Alack,” said Sibyll, turning way*hcr eyes, “ can you find pleasure 
in seeing two poor brutes mangle each other for a bone ? ” 

“ By St . Duustan ! doth it, matter wliat maybe the cause of quarrel,^ 
so long as dog oy man bears himself bnjyely, with a due sense oi 
liouonr and derruig-do. See ! the big one is up again. Ab ! foul fall 
the butcher, ^rho drives them away. Those seely mechanics knovf 
not the joyaunce of fair fighting to gentle and .to hound. Fora 
bound, mark you, hath nothing mechanical in hi# nature. He is a 
gout Jeman all ov(T~ -brave agaii^t equal and stranger, forbearing to 
the small and defenceless, true in poverty and need where he loveth, 
stem and ruthless where he hatetfi. and despising thieves, hildings, 
and the vulgar, as much as e’er a gold spur in King Edw'ard’s couR ! 
Oh ! certes, your be.st gentleman is the best hound ! ” 

“ You moralise to-day. And I know not how to gainsay you,” 
returned SibyU, as the dogs, reluctantly beaten off, retired each from 
each, snarling and reluctant, while a si^l bl^k enr, that had hitherto 
sat unobserved at the door of a small hostclrie, now coolly approached 
and dragged off the bone of contention. “ But what say’st tliou now ? 
See ! sec ! the patient mongrel carries off the bone from the gentlemen* * 
hounds. Is that the way of the world P ” ^ 

" Pardic ! it is a naudit worldf if so, and much changed from the 
time of our fathers, the Normans. But thesetSaxons are getting np- 
permost ^in, and the yard measure, I fear me, is more potent m 
these holiday times than the mace or the battle-ax^i.” The Nevilc 
paused, sighed, and chanj^ed the subject ; “ This house of ftiine must 
have been a stately pile m its day. I see but one side of the quad- 
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nuigle is left, though it he easy to trace where the other three have 
stood.** 

" And you may sec tlieir stones and their fittings in the butcher’s 
and baker’s stalls over the way,” replied Sibyll. 

“ Ay ! *’ said the KeviJe, “ the parings of the gentry begin to be the 
wealth of the varlcts.” 

“ Little ought we to pine at that/* retunicd Sibyll, “ if the varlcta 
were but gentle with our uoverty ; but they loathe the humbled fortunes 
on wlp^h they rise, and while slaves to the rich, arc tyrants to the poor.'**' 

This was said so sadly, that the Nevile felt his eyes overflow ; and 
the humble dress of the girl, the melancholy ridges which evinced the 
sito of a noble house, now shrunk into a dismal ruin, the remembrance 
of the nasi irnc-ground, the insults of the crowd, and tlic broken git- 
tem, all conspired to move liis comi>assioii, and to give fc\rce to yet 
more tender emotions. 

“ Ah ! ** he said, suddenly, and with a f|uick faint blush over his 
handsome wd inamy couiitonaucc — “ ah, fair maid — fair Sibyll !— God 
prrant that 1 may win sometliiiig of gold and fortiuic amidst yonder 
towers, on whicn the sun shines so cheerly. God grunt it, not for my 
sake— not for mine: but that I may have something besides a true 
heart- and a staiiilessr name to lay at thy feet. OIl Sibyll ! By this 
hand— by mv father’s soul— I love thee, Sibyll ! Have 1 not said it 
before ? Well, hear me now" — I love thee I ” 

As he siiokc, he clasped her liand iu his owm, and she sutTcred it for 

* one instant to rest in lus. Then withdrawing it, and mectuig his ena- 
moured eves, with a strange sadness in her owni ilarker, deeper, and 
more intelligent orbs, she said — 

“ I thank thee — thank thee for the honour of such kind thoughts ; 
and frankly 1 answer, as ll*ou hast frankly spoken. It wjis sweet to 
jine, who have known little in life not hard ami bitter — sweet 1o wish 
I had a brother like lliee, luid, as a brother, 1 cun love and pray fur 
thee. But ask nert; more, Marinadukc. i have aims in life wliich for- 
bid all other love?” 

Art thou too aspiring for one who has his spurs to win ?*’ 

“ Not so ; but listen. My inotlier’s lessons and mv ovrn heart have 
made my iioor father the first end and object of all things on earth to 
me. I live to protect him, work for him, honour him, and for the rest — 
I liave thought s thou eanst not know— aai ambition thou caiist not feel. 
Nay,” she added, wdlh that delightful smile which chased away the 
graver thought which had before saddened her aspect, “ what would 
thy sober friend Miustcr Alwyn say to thee, if he heard thou hadst 
courted the wizard’s daughter 

” By my faith,” exclaimed Marmadukc, ” thou art a very April — 

* smiles and clouds in a breath ! If wliat thou despisest in me be my 

want of bockcraft, and sucldikc, by my halidame 1 will turn scholar 
for thy sak^ and ” " 

Here, as he had agiiin taken Sibyll’s hand, with the passionate 
ardour of his bold nature, not to be iiglitly daunted by a maiden’s first 
“No,” a^snddt^n shrill, wild burst of laughter, accompanied with a 
gusty fit 'of uumelodious music from the street below, made both 
iniudcn and you*b start, and turn their eyes : there, weaving their im- 
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modest dance, tawdry in their tinsel ati-ire, f heir naked arms glancing 
above their heads, as they waved on high their instrunienta, went tho 
timbrel-girls. 

“Ila! ha!” cried their leader, “see the gallant and the witch- 
Icman ! The glamour has done its work ! li^oul is fair !— fod is fair ! 
and the devil will have his own ! ” 

But these creatures, whoso bold licence Ihc ancient chronicler 
Kecords, wore rarely seen alone. They haunted parties of pomp and 
pleasure j thi^y linked together the extremes of life — tlie grotesque 
Chonis tliat introduced the terrible truth of foul vice, and aoandoned 
wretchedness in the midst of the world’s holiday and pageant. So 
now as tiiey wheeled into the silent, squalid street, they ncralded a 
goodly company of dames and cavaliers, on horseback, who were pass- 
ing throi:^^h tho neighbouring plains into the park of Marybone to 
enjoy llic sport of fiuconry. The splendid dresses of this procession, 
and the grave and measured dignity ivith which it swept along, con- 
trasled forcibly with the wild movements and disorderly mirth of the 
timbrel players. These last darted round and round tlie riders, 
holding out their instruments for largess, and retorlmg, with laugh 
and gibe, the disdainful look or sharp rebuke with whicli their saluta- 
tions were mostly received. * 

Suddenly, as the company, two by two, paced up the street, Sihyli 
ut tered a faint exclamation, and strove to snatch ner hand from tne 
Ncvilc’s grjisp. Her eye rested upon one of the horsemen who rode 
last, and who seemed in earnest conversation with a dame^ who, » 
though scarcely in her first youth, excelled all hear fair companions iu 
beauty of face and grace of horsemanship, as well as in the costly 
equipments of tlie white barb that cai’acoDed beneath her easy hand. 
At the same moment the horseman lookccl up and gazed steadily at 
Sib}-^!!, whose coimtenance grew pale, and flushed, in a breath, llis^ 
eye then glanced rapidly at Marmadukc— a half-smile passed his pale, 
firm lips ; lie slightly raised tlic plumed cap from Ims brow-inclined 
gravely to Sibyll— and, turning once more to his coiBpanion, appeared 
to answer some question slie addressed to him, as to the object of liia 
salutation, for lier look, wliich was proud, keen, and lofty, was raised 
U) Sibyll, and then dropped somewhat disdainfully, as she listened to 
the w^ords addressed her by the cavalier. 

The lynx eyes of the tymbesteres had seen the recognition ; and 
their leader, layii^ her bold hand on the embossed bridle of the horse- 
man, exclaimea, in a voice shrill and loud enough to be heard in tho 
bidcony above, “ Largess ! noble lord, largess I for the sake of tho 
lady ttou lovest best I” 

Tlie fair eouestrian turned away her head at these words, the noble- 
man watched her a moment, and dropped some coins into the timbrel.^ 
“ ITa ! ha 1” cried the tymbestere, pointing her long aon to Sibyll, 
and springing towards the balcony — • 

** The cashat would mate * 

Above her .state. 

And she flutters her wings round the falcoi;'e beak j 

but deatli to the dove * t 

Is the falcon's Iotc— 

Oh, sharp is the kiss of the falcon's beak ! ** 
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Before this rude song was ended, SiWU had vanished from the 
the cavalcade had disappeared. The timbfrd-playeifiL without 
eignipg to notice Marmaduke, darted elsewhere to ply their dis* 
Goraant trade, and the Nevile, crossing himself devouti^f^, muttered. 
“ Jesu defend ns ! ITiose she Will-o’-the-wisps are eno* to scare all 
the blood out of one’s body. What— a murrain on them ! — do they 
portend, flitting round and round, and skirting off, as if the devil’s 
broomstick was behind them? By the massl they have frighted 
away the domozcl, and 1 am not sorry for it. lliey have left me small* 
heart fbr the part of Sir Lannval.” 

His meditations were broken off by the sudden sight of Nicholas 
Alwyn, mounted on a small palfrey, and followed by a sturdy groom 
on horseback, leading a steed handsomely caparisoned. In another 
moment, Marmaduke had descended — opened ths door— j^d drawn 
Alwyn into the lialL 


CHAPTER IX. 

ICASTEK MAHMADUKE HEVILE LEAVES THE WIZABE’s HOUSE EGA 
THE GAEAT WORLD. 

Right glad am I,” said Nicholas, “ to sec you so stout and 
hearty, for 1 am the bearer of good news. Tljougb 1 have been away, 
I have not fQrp)tten you ; and it so chanced that I went yesterday to 
attend my lord of Warwick with some nowches^ and knackeries, that 
he takes out ns gifts aivd exemplars of English work. They wxre 
indifferently well wrought, specially a chevesail, of wdiich tlie-^ — ” 

“ Spare me the fashion of thy mechanicals, and come to the point,” 
interrupted Marmaduke, impatiently. 

" Pardon me, •Master Nevile. I interrupt thee not uhen thou 
talkost of bassinets and hauberks — every cobblc*r to his lust. But, as 
thou sayest, to the point : the stout earl, wdiile sctinnmg my work- 
manship. for in much the chevesail was mine, was pleased to speak 
graciously of my skill with the bow, of which he had heard ; and he 
then tiuned to thyself, of whom my Lord Montagu had already made 
disparaging mention ; when I told the earl somew hat more about thy 
qumitics and disposing ; and when I spoke of thy desire to serve him, 
and the letter of which tliou art ihc l/earer, his black brows smoothed 
mighty graciously, and he bade me tell tliec to conic to him tliis 
^afternoon, and he would judge of thee wdth his own eyes and ears. 
Wherefore 1 h£H*e ordered the craftsmen to have all thy cauds and 
gear ready yd thine hostelrie, and I have engaged thee henchmen and 
horses for Tliy fitting appearance.* Be quick : time and the great 
wait for no nitui. So take whatever thou needest for present want, 
from thy midis, and 1 wnil send a porter for the rest ere sunset,” 

“ But J.he giUem for the dainozei ?” 


buckles and other ontameutfi. 
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“ I have provided that for thee, as is meet ” And Nicholas, step- 
ping back, eased the groom of a case which contained a gittem, 
whose workmanship ana ornaments delighted the Nevile. 

“ It ib of my lord the voung duke of Gloucester’s own musical- 
vendor ; and the duke, tnougn a lad yet, is a notable judge of all 
appertaining to the gentle craft * So despatch, and away 1 ” 

Mannaduke retired to his chamber, and Nicholas, after a moment 
spent in silent thought, searched the room for the nand-bell, which 
tden made the mode of communication between the master and 
domestics. Not find^ this necessary luxury, he contrived at Iftst to 
make Madge hear his voice from her bubterranean retreat ; and, on 
her arrival, sent her in quest of Sibyll. 

The answer he received was, that Mistress Sibyl! was ill, and 
unable to him. Alwyn looked disconcerted at this iutelligenoe, 
but, drawing from his girdle a small gipsirc, richly broidered, he 
I raved Madge to deliver it to her young mistress, and inform her 
t hat it was the fruit of the commission with i^ch she had honoured 
him. 

“11 IS passing strange,” said he, pacing the hall alone — “passing 
btrange. that the poor cliild shouia have ^en such lioid on me. 
After all, she would be a bad wife for a plain man like me. Tush ! 
that is the trader’s tliought idl over. Have 1 brought no fresher 
feeling out of my fair vilWe-greenP Would it not be sweet to work 
for her, and rise in life, with her by my side P And these girls of the 
city— so prim and so braiiiless !— as well many a painted puppet. 
Sibyll! Am I dement? Stark woddP What have 1 to do with 
girls and marriage P Humph! 1 marvel what Mannaduke still 
thinks of her -ana she of him.” 

While Aiwyn thus soliloquised the Nevilg having hastily arranged 
his dress, and laden himself with the moneys his mails contained, 
summoned old Madge to receive his largess, and to conduct him to 
Warner’s chamber, m order to proffer his farewell. • 

AVith somewhat of a timid step he followed the eld woman (who 
kept muttering thanks and benedicites, as she eyed the com in her 
palm) up the rugged stairs, — and for the first time knocked at the 
door of the student’s sanctuary. No answer came. “ JSh. sir ! you 
must enter.” said Madge ; “ an’ you fired a bombard under Jiis car hw 
would not need you.” So, suiting the action to tJic word, she threw 
open the door, and dosed it behind him, a» Mannaduke entered. 

The room was filled with smoke, through wliich inirky atmosphere 
the clear red light of the buramg charcoal peered out steadily like a 
Cyclop’s eye. A small, but hcavmg, regular, labouring, exmtinuous 
sound, as of a fairy hainme^ smote tlu; young man’s car. But, as his 
gaze, accustoming itself to the atmosphere, searched artund, he could 
not perceive what was its cause. Aaam Warner was stan^g in the 
midme of the room, his arms folded, and conCemplating somctlimg at 
a little distance, which Mannaduke could not arcuratrly distinguish. 
The youth took courage, and approached. " Honoured mine host,” 

* Fur Ricliard lovp ol mubic, and patroiiaf^* of ymisichub and i<) inotrelb, 

tee the {bacmninatine eharacicr of that pruioe in Sharon Tuner's " History of 
Enjcland." toI. . p d6 
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said lie, " 1 thank thee for hospitality and kindness, I crave pardon 
for disturbinff thee in thy incanta— chem l—thy— thy studies, and I 
come to bid thee farewell.’* 

Adam turned round with a puzzled, absent air, as if scarcely recog- 
nising his ^uest ; at length, as his recollection slowly came oack to 
nim, he smiled graciously, and said ; “ Good youtli, thou art riclily 
■welcome to what little it wsis in my power to do for thee. Peraa- 
venturc, a time may come when they who seek the roof of Adiirn 
■Warner may find less homely cheer— a less rugged habitation — for 
look'Vou!” he exclaimed^ suddenly, ■with a burst of irrepressible 
euthusiasm— and laying lua hand on Nevilc’s arm, as, tlirough all the 
smoke and ^ime that obscui-ed his face, fiaslicd the ardent soul of tlie 
triumphant Inventor, “look you! since you have been in this house, 
one of my preat objects is well-nigh matured— achieyd. Conuj 
liilher,” and no dragged the wondering Marmadukc to his model, or 
Eureka, as Adam ha(^ fondly named liis contrivance. The >Jcvile 
then perceived that it was from the interior of this machine that the 
sound which had startled him, arose; to liis eye tlie thing was 
uiicoulh and hideous ; from tlic jaws of an iron serpent, that, -v^Tcatb- 
ing round it, rose on liigli with erect crest, gushed a rapid volume of 
black smoke, and t* damp spray fell around. A column of iron in the , 
centre kept lu perpetual and regular motion, rising and sinking suc- 
cessively, as the whole mechanism ■within seemed ahve with noise and 
action. 

“ The Syracusan fiskcd an inch of earth, beyond the earth, to move 
the earth,*’ said Adam; “1 stiuid m the world, and lo! with this 
engine the world shall one day be moved.” 

“ Holy Mother ! ” faltered Marmadukc ; “ I pray thee, dread sir, tc 
ponder well ere thou attemptest any such sports with the habitation 
m which every woman’s son is so conccnicd. Bethink thee, that if in 
moving the w’orld thou shouldst make any mistake, it would 

“Now stand, there and attend,” interrupted Adam, who had not 
heard one worduf this judicious exhortation. 

“Pardon me, terrible sir!” exclaimed Marmadukc, in great trepi- 
dation, aud retreating rapidly to the door ; “but 1 have heard that 
the fiends are mighty malignant to all lookers-on, not initiated.” 

While he spoke, fast gushed the smoke, hearily heaved the fairy 
hainmei-s, up aud down, down and up, sank or rose the column, with 
its sullen sound. The young man’s heart sank to the soles of his feet. 

“ Li deed and in truth,” he stammered out, “1 am but a dolt in 
these matters ; 1 wish ihec all success comjiatihle wdlli tlie weal of a 
Christian, and bid thee, in sad humility, good day iuid he added, in 
a whisper — “ tlie Lord’s forgiveness ! Amen 1” 

" Mannadukf^ then, fairly rushed tlirough the open door, and hurried 
out of tiiQ, chamber os fast as possible. 

He breathed more ficelyas he descended the stairs. “Before I 
would c:ill that grcyoarle my father, or his child my wife, may I feel 
nil the hammers of the elves and spntes he keeps tortured witmn that 
. jmlv liUle prjson-house, plajing a death’s march on my body. Hoi/ 
St. Huiistan, the timbrel-girls came in time I They say these ■wizard 
always have fair daughters, aud their love can be no blessuig !” 
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A.S lie thus muttered, the door of Sibyll’s chamber opened, and she 
Htciod before biiu at the threshold. Her countenance was very pole, 
and bore evidence of weeping. There was a silence on both sides, 
which the girl was the first to hreak. 

“ So, Madge tells me, thou art aboj 1 to leave us P” 

“ Yes, gentle maiden ! I— I— that is. my Lord of Warwick has 
summoned me. I wish and pray for nU blessings on thcc ! and—aud 
—if ever it be mine to serve or aid thee, it will be— tliat is— verily, 
mv tongue falters, but my heart — ^that h— fare thee well, maiden! 
Would thou hadst a less wise father; and so may the saints tSt. Anthony 
especially — whom the Evil One was parlous afraid of) guard and 
kc^thee!” 

With tills strange and incoherent address, Marmaduke left the 
mjxiden standing by the threshold of her miserable chamber. Hurry- 
ing into Mic hall, he summoned AJwyn from his meditations, and, 
giving the gittem to Madge, -with an injunction to render it to her 
mistress, with his greeting and service, htf vaulted liglitly on lus 
•steed; the steady and more sober Alwyn mounted his palfrey \rith 
slow care and due caution. As the air of spring waved the fair locks 
of the young cavalier, as the good horse caracoJled undc'r his lithe- 
some weight, his natural temper of mind, hard^ healthful, joyous, 
and world-awake, returned to him. The image of Sibyll and her 
strange father fied from his thoughts like sickly dreams. 
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HOOK THE SECOJ^D. 

THE king’s court. 


CHAPTER I. 

EAJLL WARWICK THE KING-MAKER. 

The young men entered the Strand, w'liicb, thanks to the profits of 
a was a passable road for equestrians, studded towards the 

river, as we have nefore observecL with stately and half-fortified man- 
sions ; while on tke opwisite side, here and there, were straggling 
houses of a humbler kind— the medieval viUas of merchant and trader 
— (for from the earliest period since the Conquest, the Londoners had 
delight in such retreats), surrounded urith blossoming orchards,* and 
adonicd in front, with the flour-dc-lis. emblem of the vain victories of 
renowned Aginco\irt, Lut by far the greater portion of the road 
northward, stretched, unbuilt upon, towards a fair chain of fields and 
meadows, refreshed by many brooks, "turning water-mills with a 
pleasant noise."' High rose, on the thoroughfare, the fanmus Cross, 
at wliich "the Judges itinerant whUomc sate, without Tjondon.”t 
There, hallowed and solitary, stood the inn for the penitcut pilgrims, 
who sought " the munnuring runnels” of St. Clement’s hcahiig well ; 
for in this neighbourhood, even from the age of the Roman, springs of 
costal wave, and salubrious virtue, received the homage of credulous 
disease. Through the gloomy arches of the Temple Gate and Lud, 
onr horsemen Tvound their way, and finally arrived in safety at 
Mormaduke’s hostelrie in the Last Chei>c. Here Mannaduke found 
the decorators of his comely person alre^y assembled. The simpler, 
yet more manly fashions he had taken from the provinces,^ were now 
exchanged for an attire worthy the kinsman of the great minister of a 
court, unparalleled, since the reign of William the Red King, for 
extravagant gorgeouaness of dress. His corset was of the finest cloth, 
sown with seed pearls ; above it, the lawn shirty worn without collar, 
partially appearod, fringed with gold: over this was loosely hung a 
aupertumc of crimson saroeret, slashed and pounced with a profusion 
O! fringes. ' ^ His velvet c«p, turned up at the sides, extended m a point 
far over vue Torenead.*^ His hose — unuer which appellation is to be 

* FUxstephen.— “ On all sides, without the sabuihs, are the citizens' gankm 
and orchan^s,” &«.. 

« Stowe. 
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understood wliat serves us of the modem dav both for stockings and 
pantaloons— were of white cloth, and his shoes, very narrow, were 
curiously carved into chequer work at the instep, and tied with 
bobbins of gold thread, turning up, like skates at the extreniity, three 
inches in lex^h. His dagger was susi)end6d by a slight silver-gilt 
chain, and his girdle contioned a large gipsire, or pouch, of embossed 
leather, richly gilt. 

And this dress, marvellous as it seemed to the Nevile, the tailor 
gravely assured him was far under the mark of the highest fashion, 
%nd that an’ the noble youth had been a knight, the shoes would have 
stretched at least three inches fariher over the natural lengtn of the 
feet, the placard have shone with jewels, and the tunic luxuriated in 
flowers of damascene. Even as it was, however, Marmadidre felt a 
‘ natural (Mdcnce of his habihments, which cost him a round third of 
his whole capital. And no bride ever unveiled herself with more 
sbatnefaced bashfulness than did Mamiadoke Nevile expeiienoe when 
he remounted his horse, and taking leave of hLs foster-brother, bent 
his way to Warwick Lane, where the earl lodged. 

The narrow streets were, however, crowded with equestrians, whose 
dress eclipsed his own, some bending their way to the Tower, some to 
the palaces of the Elete. Garrises there were none, and only twice 
he cncoiuitered the huge litters, in which some ii^d prelate or some 
high-bora darae, veiled greatness from the day. But the frequent 
vistas to the river gave glimpses of the gay boats and barges that 
crowded the Thames, which was then the prmcipal thorouglifare for 
every class, but more especially the noble. The ways were fortunately 
dry and clean for London j though occasionally deep holes and furrows 
m the road menaced penis to the unwary horseman. TTic streets 
themselves might well disappoint in splendour the stranger’s eye; for 
althougli, viewed at a distance, ancient Lo^idon was incaJcukbly more 
piclurescme and stately than the modem; yet, when fairly in its^ 
tortuous labyrinths, it seemed to those who had improved the taste'" 
by travel, the meanest and the mirkiest capital of Chnstendom. Tlie 
streets were marvcUoiLsly narrow, the upper storicar, chiefly of wood, 
projecting far over the lower, wliich were formed of mud and plaster. 
The shops were pitiful booths, and the ’prentices stttnding at the 
entrance bare-headed and cap in hand, and lining the passages, as the 
old French writer avers comm idoks* kept up an etcraiu din with 
their clamorous invitations, often varied by peri witticisms on some 
churlish passenger, or loud vituperations of each other. The whole 
ancient family of the London criers were in full bay. Scarcely had 
Marmaduke’s ears recovered the shock of “Hot peascods — all not,” 
than they were saluted with “mackerel,” “ sheep^s feet— hot sheep's 
feet.” At the smaller taverns stood the inviting vociferators of 
" cock-pie,” “ ribs ot beef— hot beef,” while, blcnded^with these mul- 
titoned discords, whined the vlelle or primitive hurdy-^cj;^ screamed 
the pipe, twanged the liarp, from every garter where the thirsty 
paused to drink, or the idler stood to gape.’ij f 

Tluough this Babel, Marmaduke at lak slowly wound his way, and 

f Sec LyCgB.te*a ** London LyckpemiT.*' 


* Fnrlm. 
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airivcd before the mighty mansiou in which the chief baron of “RnglaTi^ 
held his state. 

As he dismounted and resigned his steed to the servitor hired for 
him by Alwyn, Marmaduke paused a moment, struck by the disparity^ 
common as it was to eyes more accustomed to the metropolis, between 
the stately edifice and the sordid neighbourhood. He hiul not noticed 
tliis so much, when he had repaired to the earl’s house on his first 
arrival in London— for his thoughts then had been too mucli bewil- 
dered by the general bustle and novelty of the scene,— but now it 
seemed to biu^ that he better comprehended the homage accorded to 
a great noble in surveying, at a glance, the immeasurable eminence to 
which he was elevated above his fellow-men by wealth and rank. 

Par on either side of the wings of the earl’s abode stretched, in 
numerous deformity, sheds rather than houses, of broken plaster and 
crazy timbers. But, here and there, were open places of pu^Uc recep- 
tion, crowded with the lower followers of tlic puissant chief ; and the 
eye rested on many idle /groups of sturdy swash-bucklers, some lialf- 
clad in armour, some in rude jerkins of Icatlier, before the doors of 
these resorts, — as others, like bees about a hive, swarmed in and out 
with a perpetual hum. 

The exterior of Warwick House was of a grey, but diiOT stone, and 
presented a half-forlided and formidable appearance. The windows, 
or rather loop-holes towards the street, were few, and strongly ban-ed. 
The black and massive arch of the gateway yawned between two 
huge square towers ; and from a yet higher, but slender tower on the 
inner side, the flag gave the “ White Bear and Kaggcd Stafi’” to the 
smoky air. Still, under the portal as he entered, liung the grate of 
the portcullis, and the square court which he saw before him swarmed 
with the more immetotc retainers of the earl, in scarlet jackets, 
wrought with their cliieftrin’s cognizance. A man of gigantic girth 
^d stature, who officiated as porter, leaning against the wall under 
the arch, now emerged from the shadow, and with sufficient civility 
demanded the young visitor’s name and business. On hearing the 

S fnrmAi- ]ie bowcalow as he doffed his cap, and conducted Marmaduke 
the lirst quadrangle. The two sides to the right and left 
voted to the offices and rooms of retainers, of whom no less 
than six hundred, not to speak of the domestic and more orderly 
retinue, attested the state oi the Last of the Englisli Barons on his 
visits to the capital. Ear from being ihen, as now, the object of the 
great to thrust all that belongs to the service of the house out of 
sight, it was their pride to strike awe into the visitor by the extent of 
accommodation afforded to their followers : some seated on benches of 
stone ranged along the walls— some grouped in the centre of the 
^ ^urt— some lying at length upon the two oblong patches of what had 
been turf^till Worn away by frequent feet— this domestic army filled 
the young Revile with ai^aunuration far greater than the ffaj satins 
I oi the kmghts and nobles who had gutheredf round the lord of Montagu 
and Northumberland at the pastime-ground. 

This assemblage, however, were evidently under a rude discipline of 
Uieir owi^ Thiy were neither noisy nor drunk. They made way 
with surly obeisance as the cavalier passed, and dosing ou his trai^ like 
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some horde of cattle, wed after him mth earnest silence, and 
then turned once more to tneir indolent whispers with each other. 

And now, Nevile entering the last side of the quadrangle, the huge 
hall, divided from the passage by a screen of stone fretwork, so fine 
as to attest the hand of some architect in the reign of Henry in., 
stretched to his right ; and so vast, in truth, it was, that though more 
than fifty pereons were variously engaged therein, their nunmer was 
lost in the immense space ; of these, at one end of the longer and 
^Aver table beneath tlie dais, some squires of good dress and mien 
were engaged at chess or dice ; others were conferring in the gloomy 
embrasnres of IIk; casements ; some walking to and fro: others 
gathered round the shovel-board. At the entrance of this hall, the 
porter left j\Janriaduke, alter exclianging a whisper with a gentleman 
^vhose dress eclipsed the vile's in sulendour ; and tliis latter per- 
.sonage, vdio, i hough of high birth, did not disdain to perfonii the. 
office of chaiiibcrlaiii, or usher, jo the king-like earl, advanced to 
JMannaduke Avith a sinile. and .said — • 

“ ^[y lord expects you, sir, ;md has appoiiiled tlu's lime to receive 
you, that you may not be held back from his presence by the crowds 
ihat crave audience in the forcmxin. Pl(;ase to follow me !” This 
said, the gent Icmau slowly preceded the \isitor,^OAv aigd then stop- 
niiiff to exchange a friendly Avord with tlic A^arioiis parties he passed 
m his ])rogrcss ; for the urbanity Avhich Wansdek possessed bnnselt 
his i)olioy mculeatcd as a dufv on all avIio sciwed him. A small (jBto 
at the other extremity of the hal^ admitted into an nnte-room, in 
Aihich some liall-scorc pages, the sons of knights and barons,* were 
gathered rennd an old Avanior, jdaced at their head as a sort of tutor, 
10 instruct them in all knightly aceomplishmonts; and beckoning 
fonh fmc of these >ouths from the ring, tiio earPs ehamberlain said, 
A\ith a i)rofoiuid rcvcrcnec — “'Will you ]yt, pleased, my young lord, 

J<> ooudurt your cousin, Master Marmadukc Nevile, to the earPs*- 
tircsence.” The yoimg gentleman e.ved IMannaduke AAith a supercilious 
gknee,. 

“Marry!*’ said he. peitly. “ if a man bom in*! In* north Avere 
10 feed all his cousins, he Avoiild soon hiiAC a tail as h^ag as my uncle. 
<h(> stout earPs. Conic, sir cousin, this 
And Avithout tarrying ('\eii to give Nevile informal ion of the uame 
Olid quality of liis ncAv-found relation— avIio was no less than Lord 
Montagu’s son, the sole male lieir to the honours of that mighty 
family, thougli now learning tlie apprenticeship of elirealry amongst 
his uncle’s pages — the hoy passed before Marmaduk(‘ with a saunter, 
that, had they been in pfaui AVestmoreland, might. Iuiat cost him a 
cufi* from the' stout hand of the indignant elder cousm. Ho raised the 
t.apcstij at one end of the room, and ascending a short flight of bro^ . 
stairs, knocked gently on the panels of an arched dodt, sm|Js.deep in 
the walls. ^ ^ 

“'Enter!” said a clear, loud vofje, and the next moment 
;M lu maduko was in the presence of tne king-maker. 

He heard his guide pronounce his name- and saAV him smile mali- 
ciously at the momentary embarrassment the young man displayed, as 
Mie boy passed by Marmaduke. and vanished. The Earl of Warwick 

r 
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was seated near a door tliat opened upon an inner cikuit, or rather 

^ garden, which gave commmication to the river. Tlxe chamber was 
';ed in the style of Henry lU., with huge figures reprscenting the 
e of Hastings, or rather, for there were many separate pieces, the 
conquest of Saxon England. Over each head, to enlighten the i^o- 
rant, the artist had taken the precaution to insert a laoel, which told 
the name and the subject. The ceiling was groined, vaulted, and em- 
blazoned with the richest gilding and colours. The chimney-piecc (a 
modem ornament) rose to the roof, md represented in bold reliefc, 
gilt and decorated, the signing of Magna Charta. The floor was 
strewed thick with dried rushes, and odorous herbs ; the furniture 
was scanty, but rich. The low-backed chairs, of which there were 
but four, carved in ebony, had cusliions of velvet uitli fringes of 
massive gold. A small cupboard, or beaufet, covered with carpetz de 
euir (cari)cis of gilt and painted leather), of great. pric(', Ifild various 
quaint and curious ornaments of plate iiiwrouglit with precious 
stones : and beside thiSf—a singular contrast — on a plain Gothic table 
day the helmet, the gauntlets, and the hattlc-iixo of tlic master, Warwick 
himself, seated before a large cumbrous desk, was writing — ^but. 
slowly and with pain — and lie lifted his finger as the Nevile ap- 
proached, in tokep of his wish to conclude a task pi-obablv little 
congenial to his tastes. But hlannaduko was grateful for the 
moments afforded him to recover Ids seli’-po.ssession, and to examine, 
his kinsman. 

The eaii was in tlio lusty vigom* of his age. His hair, of the 
deepest black, was worn short., as if iii disdain of the effcrainaic 
fashions of the day, and freiicd bare from the templ(?s, by the constant 
and early friction of his helmet, gave t,o a forehead naturally lofty 
yet more majesi ic appearance of cxpmise and height. ITis complexion, 
though dark and sunburitt, glowed \vith rich health. The beard was 
s closely shaven, and left in all its remarkable beantyj he contour of 
the oval face an^ strong jaw— strong as if clasped in iron, nic fea- 
tures were marlred and aquiline, as was common to those of hJoman 
blood. The form spare, but of prodiirious width and depth of chest, 
the more apparent from the fashion of the short surcoat, wliich wa.-^ 
thrown back, and loft, in broad expanse a placard, not of bolide, v 
velvet and satins, but of steel polished as a mirror, and inlaid with 
gold. And now, as concluding his task, the carl rose* and motioned 
Marmaduke to a stool by Ids side, bis great stature, which, from the 
length of his limbs, was not. so obscrvcablc when he sat., actually 
startled his guest. Tall as Marmaduke was himself, the earl towered ^ 
above Ixim, — with his high, maicstic, snioo.b, ^m^vrilllJed forelicad, — 
like some Paladin of the rhvmc of poet or romanecr ; and, perhaps, 
."mot. only in this masculine advantage, but iu the rare and harmonious 
combi rf«^n oT colossal strength with graceful lightness, a more 
splendid imion of all tho outward Qualjti('.s we are inclined to give to 
the heroes of old, nevfr dazzled the eye, or impressed the fancy. But 

• The faded portrait of Richard Nevile, Earl of W^arwick. in the Rous Roll, pre- 
served at ^hc Henild’s Collegre, does justice, at least, to the height and majesty of 
Mb stature. Tlie \>ortrait of Edward IV. is the only one in that long series -which 
at all rivals the stately proportions of the King-maker. 
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even this effect of mere person was subordinate to tnat which this 
eminent nobkiman created — upon his inferiors^ at Icubl, — by a maiinfit 
so void of all arrogance, yet of all condescension, so simple, open, 
cordial, and herolihe, that Marmadube Nevile, peculiarly alive to 
tixtcmal iin])ressions. and subdued and fascinated I)/ tlio e^arl’s first 
word, Juid i hut word was "AVclcoine!” dropped on Ids knee, and 
kissing,’ lirnid extended to ’him, said~-“ Noble kinsman, in thy ser- 
vice, and for thy sake, lot rnc live mid die 1” ]HjixI the young man 
*beeu prepared by the subtlest master of court-craft for this mterview, 
so hirjmrtam to his fortunes, he could not have advanced a hundredth 
part so far uith the great carl, as ho did by that sudden, frank burst 
of genuine emotion; for Warwick was extremely sensitive to the 
admiration lie exciiod—vidn or proud of it, it mattere notwldch — 
gratefui jis a child for iovc, and inexorable iis a woman for slight or 
insult, ; 111 rude ages, one sex lias often the qualities of the other. 

Thou ha^t^ tliy father’s warm heart and hasty thought, Marma- 
dnke,” said Warwick, raising him; “ and now he is gone where, we 
trust, brave men, sluived of their sins, look down upon us, who 
should be thy friend but liichard Nevde t* So — so--ycs — let me look 
at thee. Hal stout Guy’s honest face, every line of it; but to the 
girls, pcrliai's, cornolier, lor wanting a scar or iVo. Never blush— 

1 liou sbalt win t ;;e scars yet. So ihon hast a letter from thy father ?” 
“ It. is here, noble lord.” 

“ And wby,” said the carl, cuttb^ the silk with his dagger — “ why 
hast thou so Ion j,' hung back from presenting it ? But 1 need not ask 
t hee. These uncivil times liavc made kith and kin doubt worse of each 
other than thy delay did of me. Sir Guy’s murk, sure euo’ ! Ih’avo old 
!nau ! 1 loved him t.ne better, for that, like me, t he sword was more meet 
than i lie pen ibi- his bold hand.” IIitc Wiinvick scanned, with some 
slowness, the lines dictated by the dead to ihe priest; iiudwhenhtw 
cad done, he laid the letter respectfully on his desk,audbowina:liis head 
over it, mutiereci to himself — it might be an Ay for the deceased. 
“ Well,’’ he said, voseatiug liimsclf, and again iiioUonfiigjV^larmadukc to 
follow bis e:Nampic-~“ thy father was, in sooth, to blame for ilie side he 
took in the Alpirs. What son of tlic Norman could bow knee or ''ale 
plume to that sliadoYv of akbig — Henry of Windsor? — and, for Ids 
bloody wife, she kncM'noinore of an Jhlg^i.^hmalis pith and pride than 
1 liiiow of the rhymes juid roundels of old Hone, her father. Guy 
Nevilc — ^good Guy —many a day in my boyhood did he teach me wow to 
bear my lance at the crest, and direct my sword at tlic mail-joints. He 
was cunning at fence — ^thy 'wonslupfur father— -but i was ever a bad 
scholar ; mid my dull arm, to this day, hopes more from its strength 
than its craft.” 

“ 1 have beard it said, noble carl, that the stoutest Ifand casiecarcely 
lift your hattlc-axc.” , ' 

"JFablcis! romaunt!” answ’crcd the carl, smiling; “ there it lies— 
go and lift it.” • 

Mamiadukc went to the table, and, though with some dilficiQi;.^ 
Jwised mid swung this I'unnidable weapon. • _ t 

“By my halidamc, well swung, cousin mine I Its use depends not 
on the strength, but the practice. Whj^, look you now, — ^thcre is th« 

f2 
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boy Kicbard of Gloucester, who comes not up to thy shoulder, and by 
dint of custom each day can wield mace or axe with as much ease as 
a jester doth his lathe-sword. Ah ! trust me, Marmaduke—the York 
House is a princely one ; and if we must have a king, we barons, by 
stout St. George, let no meaner race ever furnish our lieges. But to 
thyself, Mai-maduke — what are thy views and thy wishes ?” 

“ To be one of thy following, noble Warwick.” 

“ I thank mid acc^t the(\ young Ncvile ; but thou Jiast heard that 
I am ^out to leave Englani and in the mean time thy youth wonk 
run danger without a guide.” The eaii paused a moment, and 
resumed. “ My brother of Montagu showed thee cold coimTenance ; 
but a word from me will win thee Ids grace and favour. AVhat sayest 
thou— wilt thou be one of his gentlemen? If so, 1 %vill tell thee 
the qualities a man must have : — a discreet tongue, a quic|c eye, the 
last tashion in hood and shoe-bobbins, a pericct seat on thy horse, a 
light touch for the gitte n, a voice for a love-song, and- — ” 

“ I have none of these, save the horsemanslup, gracious my lord : 
and if thou wilt not receive me tlij'self, I wilt not burden my ]jord of 
Montagu and Northumberland.” 

“ Hot and quick ! No ! John of Montagu uould not suit thee, nor 
thfik him. But how to pro\ide for thee till my return, i know not.” 

“ Bare I not hope, then, to make one of your embassa ge, noble carl ? ” 

Warwick bent his brows, and looked at hiimin surpnsc. 

“ Of our embassage ! Wliv, thou art haughty, indeed I Nay, and so 
a soldier’s son and aNevile should he ! J. blame tliec not ; but i could 
not make thee one of my traui, without creating a huiidivd enemies — 
to me (but that’s nothing)— and to tlicc, which were* much. Knowesi 
thou not that there is scarce a gentleman of my train below 1 lie stat(‘ 
of apeer^s son, and that J have made, by refiisms, inalcomcnrs cno’, as 
,, it is — ^yet, hold! there is my learned brother, thciVrchbishop of York. 
Knowest thou Latin and the schools ?” 

’Bore Heaven, my lord,” said the Ncvile, l)liintlv, “1 see already 
I had best go back to green Westmoreland, for 1 am as luilit for his 
gi’ace the archbishop, as 1 am for my Montagu.” 

“ Well, then,” said the cai'l, drily, since thou hast not yet station 
enough for my train, nor glosing for Northumberland, nor wit and 
lerc for the archbishop, I suppose, my poor youth, T must c’cri make 
you only a gentleman about the king! It is not a post so sure of 
r}uicll rising and full gipsii-es as one about myself, or my brethren, 
but it wdll oe less envie^ and is good for thy fii*st essay. How goes 
the clock ? Oh ! here is Nick Alwyn’s new horologe. Ho tells me 
‘that the Ei^lish will soon rival the Butch in these baubles. The 
.^^more the pity!— our red-faced women, alas, are fast sinking into 
lank-jajwd mechanicsl We shall thid the king in his garden within 
tlie ncxtiiplf-hour. Thou sbalt attend me.” 

* Clockwork appears tj have been iulroduced into £iig:laiid iu the i*eign of 
Edward III., when three Dulx*!! hurologers were invited over from Delft. They 
must Boou have passed into common nse, for Chancer thus familiarly speaks ot 
ttiem — ■ 

" Full sickerer was his crowhify in his logo, 

Than is a clock or any abbej* orlogc.” 
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Marmadiikii expressed, with more feeling than eloquence, the , 
thanks he owed for an offer that, he was about to say. exceeded his 
hopes, but he had already, since his departure from Westmoreland, 
acquired sufficient w it to think twice of nis words. And so eagerly, 
at that time; did the youth of the nobility contend for the honour of 
r)osts about the person of Warwick, and even of his brothers, and so 
roug was tlic belief that tho earl’s power to make or to mar fortune 
was idl-paramoimt in England, that even a place in the kill’s house- 
*liold was considered an inferior appointment to thid which made 
Warwick the immediate patron and, protector. This was mofe espe- 
cially the case amon^t the more haughty and ancient gentry, since 
ihc, favour shown by Edw'ard to <he relations of his wife, and ms own 
indifference to the niuk and bii*th of Ids associates. Warwick had 
rhercVorc^ spoken with truth when iic expressed a comparative pity 
foi- jlu' >* uih, wiiom he could not bett/cr provide for than by a place 
al)'>ni the court of Ids sovereign! • 

Tlie tiurl then drew' from Mannadnke some account of his early 
traiiiitigjiis dependence on his brother, his adventures at the archepr- 
grouuil, his misadventure with the robbers, and even Ids sojourn witli 
Warner — though Mamiaduki^ w'as discreetly silent as to the verj^ 
c\L‘'rcn(*p of Sibyll. Th(i earl, in the mean w'ln>, w'alkcd to and fro 
1 he cliambc'r with a light, careless stride, every moment pausing to 
langli at tlu! frank simplicity of his kiikman, or to throw in some 
slircwd remark, which he cast purposely in the rough Westmoreland 
dialect ; for no man ever all urns to the popularity tliat rejoiced or 
accursed the Earl of Wanvick, without a tendency to broad and 
familiar humour, without a certain commonplace of character in its 
shallower and more every-day properties. This charm— nlways great 
h) ihe gr(’.at — ^^Varwick possessed tp perjpetion; and in him— «uoli 
was his nativi; and unaffected majesty of bearing, and such the aplen-^ 
dour that suiTounded his name — ^it never seemed coarse or unfamiliar,* 
but “everything he did became 1dm best.” Mannadukc had just 
brought his narrative to a conclusion, when, alter A slight tap at the 
door, which Warwick did^ not hear, tw'o fair young forms bounded 
joyously in, and, nqt seeing the stranger, threw themselves upon 
Warwick’s breast w ith the caressing familiarity of infancy. 

“ Ah, fatlicr,” said the elder of these two girls, as Warwick’s hai^d 
smoothed her hair fondly, “you promised you would take us in your 
barge to s(‘e the spoiis ou ibe river, and now it ^vill be too lato%” 
Make yovir peace with yom* young cousins here,” said the earl, 
lairning to Marmadukc ; “ wii will cost them an hour’s joyaunce. Tbit 
is my eldst daughter, Isabel; and this soft-eyed, pale-cheeket^ 
damozcl — ^too loyal for a leaf of the red rose — is the Lady Anne.” 

The two girls had started from their father’s asms at Ae 
address to Mannadiike, ^d their countenances had from 

their caressing jmd childlike expression, iifto all the stately demure- 
ness with wiiicli they had been brought up» to regard a stranger. 
Howbeit, this reserve, to which he was accustomed, awedMannaduke 
less than the alternate gaiety and sadness of the wilder Sib^U, and he 
addressed them with all the gallantry to the exercise of which he had 
been reared; concluding his compliments with a declaration that he 
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vjrpuJd rather forego the advantage proffered him by the earl’s favoM 
with the king, than foster one obnoxious and ungracious memory in 
damozels so fair and honoured. 

A haughty smile flitted for a moment over the proud young face of 
Isabel ifevue; but the softer Anne blushed, and drew bashfully 
b^nud her sister. 

, As yet these girls, bom for the hfgliCFt and fated to Iho most 
wretched fortunes, were in all the bloom of earliest youth; but the 
difference between their characters might be already observable in ' 
their mien and countenance. Isabel, of tall and commanding stat;u*e, 
had some resemblance to her father, in^ lier aquiline features, rich, 
dark hair, ;md the lustrous brilliancy of iier eyes ; wliilc Anne, less 
gtriking, yet not less lovely, of smaller size and slighter proportions, 
bore in her pale, clear face, her dove-like eyes^ and her gentle brow, 
an expression of yielding meekness not unmixed with nicKaiclioly, 
which, conjoined with an cxquisile symmetry of features, could Jiol 
fail of exciting interest wnore her sister commanded admiraiicm. Nol 
a word, Jiowcver, from either did Marmaduke absjract in return for 
his courtesies, nor did cither he or the carl seem 1o cxi)cct it ; for the 
latter, seating himself and drawing Anno on Ins knee, wliilc Isabella 
walked witli stately ^ace towards tlm tabic that b(ii*e licr father’s 
warlike accoutrements, tind played, as it were, uuconseiously with the 
blac^lumo on liis black hurgonot, said to Nc^dlc— 

“Well, thou hast seen enough of the Liincastriau rapt rib; t,o make 
thee true to tlie Yorkists. I would I could say as mucli for the king 
^.imselF, who is already crowding the court with that venomous faction, 
in honour of Dame Elizabeth Gray— bom Mistress Yv’^oodville, and 
now Queen of England. Ha! my proud Isabel, IhtuL would&t have 
better filled the throne that thv father built ! ” 

And at tnese words a prbud flash broke from the carl’s dark eyes, 
betraying even to Marinaduke the secret of perhaps bis earlies! 
alienation from Edward IV. 

Isabella pouted ter rich lip, but said noihing. “ As for 1 hoc, Amie,” 
continued the earl, “it is a pity that monks cannot many-- thou 
wouldst have suited some sober priest belter than a mailed knight. 
'Pore George, I would not ask thee to buckle Uiy baldriek when' the 
war-steeds were snorting, but I would trust Isabel with I he links of 
my hauberk.” 

“Nay, father,” said the low timid voice of Amic, "if thouwert 
going to danger, I could be brave in all that could guard thtic!” 

“ Why, that’s my girl — kiss me ! Thou hast a look of thy mother 
now — so thou hast ! and 1 will not chide thee th(j next time I hear 
thee muttering soft Itcjisou, in pity of Henry of Windsor.” 

«^*Is he not to, be pitied? — Crown, wife, son, and Earl Warwick’s 
stout araT*«i^q^sl— lostl” 

“No !” ^d Isabel, sudienly; “ijo, sweet sister Anne, and fie on 
thee for the words I Hft lost all, because he had neither the hand of 
S knight nor the heart of a man! Eor the rest— Margaret of Aiyou, 
;rher butchers, beheaded our father’s father!” 

“ Arid muy God and St. George forget me, when I forget those grey 
gory hairs I” exclaimed tlio carl; aiul, putting away the Lady 
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Anne somewhat roughly, he made a stride across the room, and i^ood 
by his hearth. “And yet Edward^ the son of llichara of York 
who fell by my father’s side— he lorgets — he forgiyes ! And the 
minions of Rivers the Lancastrian tread the heeis of Ricliard of 
Warwick!” 

At this unexpected turn in the conversation, peculiarly muveicome, 
as it may be supposed, to the son of one who had fought , on the 
Lancastrian side, m tlie very battle referred to, Mannaduke Mt 
somewhat uneasy, and, turning to the Lady Anne, he said, with tlie 

r -avity of wounded pride, "1 owe more to my lord, your father,, thmi 

even wist of— how much he must have overlooked to ” 

“Not sol” interrupted Warwick, who overheard him— “not so; 
thou wrongest me 1 Thy father was shocked at those butcheries — thy 
father rccipiled from that accursed standard — tliy father was of a stock 
ancient and noble as my owm 1 But, tlicse IVoodvihcs I — tush! — my 
passion overmasters me. We will go to the king — it is time.” 

Warudek here rung the hand-bell on his tabic, and on the entrance 
of his attendant, pntlemtin, bade him see that the barge was in 
readiness ; then, beckoning to liis kinsman, and with a nod to Ms 
daughters, he caught up his plmned cap, luia passed at once into the 
garden. 

“ Aime,” said Isabel, when the two girls were alone, “ thou hast 
vexed my fa t her, and umat marvel ? If the Lancastrians can be pitied, 
the Earl of Warwick must he condemned !” 

“ Unkind I ” said Anne, shedding tears • “ I can pity woe and mis- 
chance, without, blaming those whose harci duty it might be to acMeve 
them.” 

“ In good sooth, caimot 1 ! Thou woiildsl. pity and pardon till thou 
lofist no clisl motion between foeman and iriend— heie and loathing. 
13c it mine, like my groat father, to love and to hate I” 

“Yet. vrhyart thou so attached to 11101111116 11086?” said Anne, 
stung, if not to malice, at least to archness. “Tliou knowest my 
father’s nearest wisli was that his eldest daughter might be betrothed 
to King Edward. Dost tliou not jjay good for evil wlieii thou seest no 
excellence out of the lloiisc of York?” 

“Saucy Aime,” answered Isabel, with a ludf smile, am not 
raught by tby shafts, for 1 was a child for tlie nurses, when King 
Edward sought a. wife for Jus love. But were 1 chafed— as I may be 
vain enough to know myself— whom should I bhime?— Not the king^ 
but the Lfuicastrhm w)io witched him !” 

She paused a moment, and, looking away, added in a low tone — 
“Didst thou hear, sister Amic, if I he Duke of Clarence visited my 
father the for(*noon ^ 

“Ah! Isabel— Isabel!” , • ^ 

“ All 1 sister Anne - sister Anne ! Wilt ^hou know all^Siy secrets 
ere I know them myself?” — and B^ahel, with something of her father’s 
playfiJiicss, ]mt lior hand to iVnne’s laughing lf[3S. 

Meanwhile Warwick, after vaiking musingly a few moments along 
tlie garden, which ivas formed by plots of sward, bordered lOEith fruit- 
trees, imd wliilc rose trees not yet in blossom, turned to his silent 
kinsman, and said— “ I^orgivc me, cousin mine, my manneiless bursi 
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against thy brave father’s factiou; but when thou hast been a short 
while at court, thou wilt see where the sore is. Certes, I love this 
kiM 1” . Here his dark face lighted up. “ Love him as a l^g, — ay, 
ana as a son! And who would not love him; brave as his sword, 
gallant, and winiung, and gracious as the noonday in summer P Besides, 
i rd^d him on his throne — I honour myself in him ! ” 

^e earl’s stature dilated as he spoke the last sentence, and his 
hand rested on his dagger hilt. He resimied, with the same daring 
and incautious candom* that stamped his dauntless soldier-like nature, 
"God hath given me no sou. Isabel of Warwick had been a mate for 
William the Norman ; and my ^*andson^ if heir to lus grandsirc’s soul, 
should have ruled from the tlirone ot England over the reahus of 
Charlemagne 1 But it hath pleased Him, whom the Christian biighi. 
idone bows to without shame, to order otherwise. So be it/. 1 forgot 
my just pretensions — ^for^t my blood, and counselled tlw^ king to 
strengthen bis throne Wxth the alliance of Louis XI. He rejected th(^ 
Princess Bona of Savoy, to marry widow Elizabeth Grey — I sorrowed 
lor his sake, and forgave the shght to my counsels. At lus prayer 1 
followed tlie train of his queen, and hushed tlio proud hearts of our 
Iwrons i,o obeisanc^. But since then, this Dame Woodville, whom 1 
({ueened, if her husband mated, must dispute this roiaulme with miius 
fuid me — a Nevile, uow-a-days, must vail his plume to a Woodville 1 
xVnd not the great barons whom it w^ill suit Edward’s policy to wiu 
from the Lancastrians — ^not the Exeters and the Somersets — ^Init the 
craven varlcts, and lackeys, and dross of the camp— false alike to 
%uiy and to Edward — are to be fondled into lordships and dandled 
into power. Young man, I am speaking hotly— Bichard Nevile never 
lies nor conceals. But I am speaking to a kinsman, am I not P Thou 
hearest— thou wilt not repeat P” 

© " Sooner would I pluck forth my tongue by the roots.” 

"Enough!” returned the earl, with a pleased smile. "When I 
come from Erance, I will speak more to thee. Meanwhile be courteous 
to all men— servile to none. Now to the king.” 

So speaking, he shook hack his snreoat, drew his can over his brow, 
and passed to the broad stairs, at the foot of which tlity rowers, with 
their badges on their shoulders, waited in the huge barge, gilt ricbl\' 
at prow and steni, and with an awning of silk, wrought with the earl’s 
arms and cognizance. As they pushed off, six musicians placed 
towards the helm, began a slow and half eastern march, which, doubt- 
less, some crusader of the Temple had brought from the cymbals and 
trumps of Palestine. 
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CliAPTEli II. 

, KING EDWAUD THE FOUKTH. 

Li 

'I'lm Tower of Loudon, move eonseerated to associations of ffloont 
and blood than tliose of gaiety and splendour, was, nevertheless, during 
the reign of Edward lY. the seat of a gallant and gorgeous court. That 
king, from tlio first to the last so dear to the people of London, made 
it Ills printipal residence when in his metropolis ; audits ancient halls 
and towers were then the scene of manj" a brawl and galliard. As 
Warwick’s barge now approached its huge waMs, rising from the river, 
1 here was much that migiit cither animate or awe, according to the 
mood of the spectator. The king’s barge, with many lesser craft, 
reserved for the use of thi' courtiers, gay with awnings and streamers, 
and painting and gilding, lay below the wharfs, not far from the gate of 
St. Thomas, now called the IVaitor’s Gate. On the walk raised above 
1 he battleiijcntcd wall of the inner ward, not only paced the sentries, 
but there aames and knights were inhah’iig the noonday breezes, and 
the gleam of tlicir rich dresses of doth of gold glanced upon the eye 
at frequent intervals from lower to tower. ' Over the Vftst round tur- 
ret, behind the Traitor’s Gate, now called The Bloody Tower,*' 
float ed cheerily in the light wind, the royal banner. Near the Lion's 
Tower, two or three of Ihe keepers of the menagerie, in the king’s 
livery, were leading forth, by a st rong chaim’the huge white bear that 
made one of the boasts of tlie collection, and was an especial favourite 
with the king and his brotlicr liichard. Tlie sheriffs of London were 
bound to lind this grisly minion his chain and hR cord, when hii 
deigned to ^lm^lS(^ himself with bathing or “ fishing” m the river: and 
several boats, tilled with gape-mouthed passengers, lay near the 'whari', 
to witness the diversions of Bruin. Tliese folk set np a loud shout of 
A W^arwick ! — a Warwick!” “llie stout carl, and God bless 
him 1 ” as tlie gorgeous barge shot towards the fortress. The earl 
ucbiowledged then’ greeting byvaOing his plumed cap, and passing 
ilie keepers with a merry auusibn to their care of his own badge, anltt 
a friendljr compliment to the grunting bear, he stepped ashore, followed 
by his kinsman. Now, however, he paused a moment, and a more 
thoughtful shade passed over ms countenance, as, glancing his eve 
carelessly aloft towards the stsvndard of KingEilw'ard, he caught sigk. 
of the casement in the neighbouring tower, of the very rooBMitfVbich 
the sovereign of his youth, Henry the Sixth, was a prisofier, almost 
within hearing of the revels of nis successor;^, then, with a quick 
stride, he hurried on threrngh the vast court, and, passing the 
White Tower, gained the royal lodge. ^ Here, in the great hall, lie left 
his companion, amidst a group of sqmres and gentlemAi, to CWiom be 
form^y jiresented the Ncvile as his Iriend and kinsman, and was 
ushered by the deputy-cliamherlain (with an apology for the absence- 
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of his chief, the Lord Hasting, whoTiad gone abroad to fly his falcon), 
into the small garden, whore Edward was idling away the interval be- 
tween the noon and evening meals— repasts to which already the 
yoni^ king inclin^ with that intemperate zest and ardour which he 
carried into all his pleasures, and wliich finally destroyed the hand- 
somest person, and emhnitca one of the most vigorous intellects of 
the age. 

Tlie prden, if bare of flowers, supplied their place by the various 
and brnliaut-coloured garbs of the living beauties assembled on its 
straagnt walks and smooth sward. Under one of those graceful clois- 
ters, which were the taslc of the day, and liad been recently built, and 
decorated, the carl was stopped in his path by a group of ladies 
playing at closhcys (ninepins) of ivory and one of these mr dames, 
who excelled tlic rest in her skill, had just bowled down thd central or 
crowned pin— the Idug of the closheys. This lady, no less a person 
than Elizabeth, the (jAecn of England, was then in her thirty-sixth 
year— ten years older than her lord— but the peculiar fairness and 
delicacy of her complexion, stiU preserved to her beauty the a^ect 
and bloom of youth. Erom a lofty head-gear, embroidered with fleur- 
de-lis, round wliich wreathed a ligiit diadem of pearls, her hair of tlie 
pale yellow, considered then the perfection of beauty, flowed so 
straight and so shining down her shoulders, almost to the knees, that 
it seemed like a mantle of gold. The baudekin stripes (blue and gold) 
of her tunic, attested her royalty. The blue couk-pie of satin was 
bordered with ermine, and the sleeves, fitting close to an ami of exqui- 
site contour, shone with seed-pearls. Her features were straight and 
reguW, yet would have been insipid, but for im expression rather of 
cunning than intellect; — and the liigli arch of her eyebrows, with a 
slight curve downward of a mouth otherwise beaut il‘ul, did not ini- 
prove the expression, by an addition of something supercilious and 
contemptuous, rather than haughty or majestic. 

"My lord of Wai*wick,” said ElizahetJj, pointing to the fallen 
closhey, " whatVould my enemies say if they heard 1 had toppled 
down the king ? ” 

“ They would content themselves with asking wluch of your grace’s 
brothers you would place in hL stead,” answered tbe hardy earl, un- 
able to restrain tlie sarcasju. 

The queen blushed, and glanced romicl her ladies with an eye which 
never looked direct or straight upon its object, but wandered sidelong 
with a furtive and stealthy expression, that did nuicli to obtain for her 
the popular character of falseness and sell-seeking. Her displeasure 
was yet more increased by observing the ill-conccaled smile \vnich the 
.^aunthad called fortli. 

“ ISli^^ny terd ” she said, after a short iiaiise, " wc value the 
peace oTohr roiaulme tog much for so high an ambition. AVere we to 
make a brother even the prince of *the closheys, we sliould disappoint 
the hopes o f a Neyile.* ’ 

The earl disdained pursuing the war of words, and answering, 
coldly — V The iNeviles are more famous for making ingrates thai 

* Narrative of Louis q£ Bruges, Xiord Grauthuse. Edited by Sir F. Maddac 
Aichsologia, 183G. 
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P asidng favours. I leave your Lighncss to the closheys”— -turned 
awav, and strode towards the king, who at the o^osite cud of the 
garden, was reclining on a bench beside a lady, in whose ear, to judge 
by her downcast andblushing chedc, he was breathing no xmweicoine 
wnispers. 

^ “ Mort-Dien !” muttered the earl, who was sinpilarly exempt, hini- 
'eelf, from the amorous follies of the day, and eyed them with so much 
U 'utempt that it often obscured his natural downright penetration 
lutfo character, and never more than when it led liim afterwards 
to underrate the talents of Edward IV.— “Mort-Dieu! il‘, an Uour 
before the battle of Tonton, some wizard had shown me in his glass 
this glimpse of the gardens of the Tower, that giglet for a queen, and 
that squire of dames for a king, I had not slain my black de- 
strier (poor Malech !), that I raiglit conquer or die for Edward Eiffl 
of March I * 

“ But sec ! ” said the lady, looking up from the enamoured and con- 
quering eyes of tlie Idiig ; “ art thou not ashamed, my lord ? — ^the 
grim earl comes to chide thee for thy faithlessness to thy queen, 
whom he loves so well.” 

Pasmic-Bieu ! as iny cousin Louis of IVance says or swears,” 
,>inswer(}d the king, with an evident petulance in hfe altered voice — 

“1 would that V/ar\vick could be only worn with one’s armour I 1 
would as lief try 1o kiss through my visor as hear liiin talk of glory 
and T’outoii, niul King John and poor Edward II., because I ivm not 
always in mail. Go ! leave us, sweet bonnibel !— we must brave the 
bear alone ! ” 

The lady inclined her head, drew her hood round her face, and 
striking iiilo the coiilraiy path from that in which Wanvick was 
slowly striding, gained the group round the* queen, whose apparent 
freedom from jealousy, the consequence of cold affections and prudent , 
calculaLioii, made one principal cause of the empire slie held over 
‘ the powerful mind, but the indolent temper, of th» gay and facile 
Edu ard. _ • 

The king rose as Waxunck now approached him ; and the appear- 
ance of tJiese two eminent persons was in singular contrast. Warwick, 
though richly aud even gorgeously attired— nay, with all the c^e 
which in that age was cx)nsidercd the imperative duty a man of station 
and birth owed to himself, held in lofty disdain whatever vagary of 
custom tended to cripple the movements or womiuiise the man. No 
loose flovying robes— no slioon half a yard long— no flaunting tawdi- 
ness of fringe and aiglet, characterised the appearance of the baron, 
who, even in peace, {?ave his dress a half-martial fasliion. 

But Edward, who in cominou with all the princes of the House of^ 

■ York carried dress to a passion, had not only re-intit)diLCcd m.w or 
the most effeminate modes in vo^e under William the Aing. 
but added to them whatever could tend to iiil]bart an almost oriental 
f character to the old Norman garb. Ilis gown womanly garment 
which had greatly superseded, with men of the highest rank, not only 
the mantle but the surcoat) flowed to his heels, tnmmcdjwith ipnine, 
and broidcred with large flowers of crimson wrought upon cloth ot 
gold. Over this he wore a tippet of ermine, and a collar or necklace 
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()[ micut jewels set in filagree gold; tlie nether limbs were, it is true, 
dad in the more manly fashion of tight-fitting hosen, but the folds oi 
the gown, as the day was somewhat fresh, were drawn around so as 
to conceal the only part of the dress which really betokened the male 
sex. To add to this unwarlkc attire, Edward’s locks, of a rich golden 
coloiu’, and pcrfiuning the whole air with odours, flowed not in curls, 
but straight to his shoulders, and the cheek of the fairest lady in liis 
court might have seemed less fair beside the dazzling clearness of a 
complexion, at once radiant with health and delicate wuth youth. 
Yet, in spitcj of all this efteminacy, the appearance of Edward 1 V . was 
nof effeminate. Ei'om this it was preserved, not onk by a stature 
little less commandii^ than that ol Warwick himself, and of great 
strength and breadth of shoulder, but also by features, beautiful 
indeed, but pre-eminently masculine, — large and bold in outline, 
and evincing by their expression all the gallantry and daring charac- 
teristic of the hottest soldier, next to Warm'ck, and, without anj 
exception, the ablest captain, of the age. 

“ And welcome — :i merry w’^elcome, deal’ Warwick, and cousin 
mine,” said Edward, as Warwick slightly bent his proud knee to his 
king; ‘"your bro^Jicr, Lord Montagu, lias but left us. AVouldtliai 
our court had the same joyaunce for you as for him.” 

“De^ and honoured ray liege,” answered Warwick, his brow 
smoothing at once-~for his aflectionate though bisty and irritabh- 
nature was rarely jiroof against, the kind voice and winning smile oi' 
his young sovereign— “ could I ever serve you at the court as 1 can 
with the people, you would not complain that John of Montagu was 
a better courtier than Kichard of Warwick. But eaeli k) his calling. 
I depart to-morrow for Calais, and thence to King Louis. And, 
surely, never envoy or dvdegatc had better cliance to be welcome than 
one empowered to treat of an alliance that will bestow on a prince, 
deserving, I trmst, his fortxuies, the sister of the bravest sovereign in 
Christian Enrobe.” 

“ Now, out on thy flattery, my cousin ; though I must needs own ] 
provoked it by mv complaint of thy courtiership. But thou hast 
learned only half thy busmess, good Wanrick ; and it is well Margaret 
did not hear thee, is noi. the prince of France more to be envied 
for winning a fair la(kv tlian having a fortunate soldier for his brother- 
in-law?” 

“ My liege,” replied Warwick, smiling, “ thou know^est I am a poor 
judge of a lady’s lair cheek, though indifferently w^ell skilled as to the 
valour of a wamor’s stout arm. Al^ates, the Lady Margaret is 
indeed worthy in her excellent beauties to become tlie mother or 
-hrave men .f* ■’ 

that is aU we cau wring from thy stem lip, man of iron. ' 
Well, that must conten*^ us. But to more serious matters.”’ And the 
king, leaning his hgind on the barl’s arm, and walking with him 
slowly te and fro *the terrace, continued — “Knowest thou not, 
Warwick, that this French alliance, to which thou hast induced us, 
diimleat.es sorely our good traders of London P ” 

‘*Mort-Dieu! ” returned Warwick, bluntly; "and what business 
have the flat-caps with the marriage of a king’s sister P Is it for 
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iaern to breathe garlick on the alliances of Bourbons and Flantagenets ? 
JPaugh ! You liave spoiled them, sood my lord king^you have spoiled 
Ihem by your condescensions, llcury IV. staled not Ids mai^esty to 
consultauoiis with the mayor of his city. Henry V. gave the knight- 
hood of Ihe Bath to the hm-ocs of Agincourt, not to the vendors of 
oloih and spices.” 

“ ^\h, ray poor knights of the Bath ! ” said Edward, good-humour- 
edly, “ wilt thou never let that sore sj‘ar quietly over ? Ovmest. thou 
i»i' that 1 he men had their merits ‘r ” 

‘'What the merits were, I woet nor,” ariswend the i^arl ; — ‘‘'idiiesi, 
peradventure, their wives were c* 0 )uely and young ! ” 

“ Thou Avrongest me, Warwick,” siiid t he king, carelessly ; “ Hauic 
Cook was awry. Dame Philips a grandiiiother. Dame Joceljn had lost 
her front teeth, and Dame WacT saw seven ways at once ! But thou 
forgettest,* mjin, the occasion of those lionoiu*s — the eve before 
Elizabeth was crowned— and it was i)olicy to ipake the city of London 
have a share in her lionours. As to the resi,” pursued the king, 
earnestly and with dignity, “I and my house have owed much to 
Loudon. ijcers of England, savt^ thee and thy friends, 

stood aloof from my cause, London was ever loyd and true. Thou 
•scest not, my poor Warwick, that these lnu*gesst» an; growing up 
^iuto power by the decline of the orders above them. And if the 
sword is the momirch’s appc'al for his right, ho must look to con- 
i ciitcd and honoured indusi ry for his buckler in wncc. This is policy 
— policy, Warwick; and Louis XI. ViU tell thee the same truths, 
harsh though they ^ate in a warrior's car.” 

The earll)owecl his haiighty head, and misu cred shortly, but with 
a touching gnme— "Be it ever thine, noble king, to iide as it likes 
thee ; and mine to defend Avith my blood mren what I approA'c not 
with my brain. But if thou doubtest the wisdom of this £dliance, it is 
not too late yet. Let me dismiss my following, and cross not the 
seas. Unless thy heai-t is with the marriage, the ties T would form 
are threads and cobwebs.” • 

“Nay,” returned Edward, irresolutely; “in these CToat state 
matters, thy Avit is~ elder than mine; but men do say the Count of 
CharoloLs is a mighty lord, «Tiid the alliance Avith Burgiiody will be 
more profitable to staple ana mart.” 

“ Then, in God’s name, so conclude it !” said the ciirl, hastily, but 
withsoditrk a fire in his eyes, that Edward, who was observing him, 
changed countenance; — “outy ask me not, my hege, to advance sucli 
a marri^e. The Count of Charolois knows me (is his foe— sbanje 
were mine did I shun to say where I love, where I hate. That proud 
dullard once slighted rue when we met at bis father’s court — and the 
wish next to my heart, is to pay back my affront with my battlj^BtfCT 
Give thy sist^?r to the heir of Durgundy, and forgive me if I u^Jpart to 
;ny castle of Middleham.” • • 

Edward, stung by the sharpness of this reply^was about to answer 
as became bis majesty of king, when Warwick more debberately 
resnmed~“ Yet thmk well, Henry of Windsor is tly p^ne]|^ but bis 
cause bvos in Margaret and his son. There is but one ^wer in 
Europe that can Ihreateii tbec with aid to the Lancastrians, that 
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power is IVancc. Make Louis thy friend and ally^ and thou gives! 
peace to thy life and thy lineage— make Louis thy fop, and count on 
plots, and stratagems, and treason— uneasy days and sleepless nights, 
toeady thou hast lost one occasion to secure that wiliest and most 
restless of princes, in rejecting the hand of the Princess Bona. 
Happily, this loss can now be retrieved. But alliance -wiIJi Bur- ^ 
gundy IS war with lYancc— wai- more deadly because Louis is a man 
who declares it not— a war carried on by intri^e and bribe, by spies 
and , minions, till some disaflection ripens the liom* when young 
Ed^^ard of Lancaster shall land on thy coasts, with the Oritlanime and 
the Bed Kosc, — with Trench soldiers ana English malcontents. ’ 
Wonldst thou look to Burgundy for help ? — Burgundy vnll have ^ 
enough to ^lard its own frontiers from the gripe of' Louis the * 
Slcemess. Edward, my king, my pupil in arms— EdwarjJ, my loved, 
my honoured liege, forgive fiichard Nevile liis bluntncss, luid lei. not ' 
Ids faults stand lulbar of his coimscls.” 

“You lure right, as ypu are evei'— safeguard of England, and pillar of . 
my stato^” said the king frankly, and pressing the arm he slul held. 

" &o to France .‘md settle aU as ihou wilt.” • ^ 

Warwick bent low and kissed the liand of his sovereign. “And,” . 
said he, with a siiglit, but a sad smile — “ when I am gone, my liege * 
will not repent, will not misthink me, will not hsten to my Ibes, nof 
suffer merchant and mayor to sigh Mm hack to the mechanics of 
Flanders?” 

“ Warwick, thou deemest ill of thy king’s kingliness.” 

" Not of thy kingliness, but that same grjicious quality of yielding 
to counsel winch bows this proud nature to submission— often makes 
me fear for Ihy firmucssj when thy will is won through thy heart. 
And now, good my liege, [lorgivc me one sentence more. Heaven forc- 
fend that 1 should stand in the way of ihy princely favours. A king’s 
countenance is a sun that should shine on all. But bethink thee wdl, 
the barons of England are a stubborn and haughty race ; chafe not 
thy most pu.isf.mt peers by too cold a neglect of their past services, 
and too lavish a krgess to new men.” 

“Thou airnost at EHzabetMs kin,” interrupted Edward, withdraw- 
ing his hand from his minister’s arm— “ and. 1 tell thee, once for all 
times, that I would rather sink to mine earldom of hlareh, with a 
subject’s right to honour where he loves, than wear crovii imd wield ■ 
sceptre without a king’s unquestioned prerogative to ennoble the 
liae and blood of one lie has denned worthy of Ms throne. As for 
the barons, with whoso wrath thou threatencst me, I banish them 
not.— If they go in gloom from my court — why, lei them chafe 
themselves sleek again !” 

Edward,” said Warwick, moodily, — “tried services merit 
not tnlfe contempt. It is not as the kith of the queen that I regret to 
see lands and honours lavished upon men, rooted so newly to tlie 
soil that tlie first hlist of the war-trump will scatter their greenness 
to the vdiids. But wliat sorrows me is to maik those who have 
foi^htpa.gain«5t tliee, preferred to the stout loyalty that braved block 
ana field for thy cause. Look round thy court; where are the 
men of bloody York and victorious Teuton? — unrequited, sullen 
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in their strong’holds— begirt with their yeomen and retainers/ Thou 
standesl — thou, the heir of York —almost alone (save where the 
Nevilcs — whom one day thy court will seek also to disgrace and 
discard— vex their old comrades in arms by their defection)— thou 
staiidcst almost alone among the favomites and minions of Lan- 
caster. Is there no danger in proving to men that to have served 
thee is discredit — to have warred against thee is guerdon and 
grace ?’* 

* “ Enough of this, cousin,” replied the king, with an effort whicli 
preserved his £rmncss. “On this head wo cannot agree. *Take 
wh^it else thou wilt of royalty— make treaties and contract marriages 
establish peace or proclaim war ; but trench not on my sweetest 
preroj^ative to dve and to forgive. And now, wilt thou tarry and 
sup wilh us ? Tlie ladies ctow impatient of a commune that detains 
from Ihoif eyes the statcJiost knight since the Hound Table was 
chopped into hre-wood.” ' • 

“ No, my liege,” said Warwick, whom flattery of this sort rather 
angered than soothed — “I have much yet to prepare. I leave your 
highimss to lainir homage and more witching coimsels thanmme,” 
So saying, he kissed the king’s hand, and was retiring, when he 
remembered his kiusman, whose humble interests; in the midst of 
more exciting lopics, ho liad hitherto forgotten, and added, “Mayl 
crave, since you are so merciful to the Lancastrians, one grace for my 
namesake— a Nevile, whose father repented the side he espoused— a 
son of Sir Guv of Arsdale.” ♦ 

^ “ All,” said the king, smiling malicionsly, “ it pleaseth ns much to 
find that it is easier to tlie warm heart of our cousin Warwick to preach 
scntenliarics of sternness to his king, than to enforce the same by his 
own practice!” 

“ If on mistliiiik me, sire. I ask not that Marmaduke Nevile should , 
supplant his suiicriors and elders— I ask not that he should be made 
baron and p(’Ci' —I ask only that, as a young gentiemaii, who hath 
taken no i)art liiinself in the wars, and whose fathiE* repented his 
error, yoiu* grace should strengthen your following by an ancient 
name and a fait lifid sen^ant. But 1 should bave remembered me that 
bis name of Nevile would have procured him a taunt in the place of 
advancement.” ^ - 

“ iSaw man ever so froward a temper ? ” cried Edwi^d, not without 
reason. “ Wfiy, Wai’wick, thou art as shreudsh to a jest as a woman 
to advice. Thy kinsnmu’s fortunes shall bo my earc. Tbou sayest 
thou liasi enemies— 1 weet not who they be. But to show what I 
tliink of them, I make thy namesake and client a gentleman of my 
chamber. When W ar^Mck is false to Edward, let him think that, 

' Warwick’s kinsman wears a dagger within reach of the Idng’aji^aflr 
day and night.” 

This speech was made with so tioble and^tonching a kindness of 
voice and maimer, that the carl, thoroughly subdued, looked at his 
sovereign with moistened eyes, and only trusting iiimsclf to say— 
“Edward, thou art king, knight, genllemiui, and soldier, and^I verily 
trow that I love thee best when my petulant zeal makes me anger 
thee most,”— turned away with evident emotiong and passing the 
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queen and her ladies with a lowrlier homage than that with which he 
had before weeted them, left the gjarden. Edward’s eye followed 
hi^ musm^y. The frank expression of his face vanished, an^ 
with the deep breath of a man who is throwii^ a weight from his 
heart, he muttered— 

“ fie loves me— yes, — ^but will sufter no one else to love me ! This 
must end some day. I am weary of the bondage.” And sauntering 
towards the ladic' he listened in sUcnce, but not apparently in dis- 
pleasure, to his queen’s sharp sasrings on the imperious mood and 
irrit&ble lonjjwr of the iron-handed bunder of his throne. 


CHAPTER in. 

THE ANTE-cimunni. 

As Warwick passed the door that led froju llie gmdeii, he brushed 
by a young man^the baudekin stripes of whose vest announced his 
relationship to the ki^, and who, though fai* loss majestic than 
Edward, possessed sufficient of family htencss to pass for a very 
handsome and comely person, ilut his countenance wanted the open 
and fearless expression which gave that of th(‘. king so inasi^ulinc and 
'heroic a character. The features nrerc smaller, and less clearly cut, 
and to a physiognomical observer there was much that was %veak and 
irresolute in the light bhie eyes and the smiling bps, which never 
closed finnly, over the t eeth. He did not w ear the Jong gown then 
so much in vogue, but his light figure was disi>luycd to advantage bj 
a vest, fitting it exactly, descending Indf-way down the thigh, joid 
trimmed at thp border and the collar witli ermine. The sleev.es of 
the doublet vjere slit, so as to show the white lawn beneath, and 
fidomed with aiglets and knots of gold. Over the left arm hung a 
rich jacket of furs imd velvet, something like that adopted by the 
modem hussar. His hat or cap wus high and tiara-Hke, with a single 
white plume, and the riblxm of the g^er bound Ids Imee. Thongli 
the dress of tins personage was thus far less efleminate than Edward's, 
the effect of his appearajico was infinitely more so— partly, perliaps, 
Imm a less muscular frame, and partly fi-om Jiis extreme youth. Eor 
George Duke of Clarence was then, though initiated not only in the 
gaieties, but all the intrigues of the court, only in his eighteenth 
year. Laying his hand, every finger of w'hich sparkled with jewels, 
can’s shoulder — "Hold! ” said the young prince, in a whisper, 
“ word in thy car, noble Warwick.” 

The earl, who, next to Edwafd, loved Clarence the most of his 
princely house, andj^ho always found the latter as docile as the other 
(when humour or anection seized him) was in^actable, relaxed mto a 
fiimiJiar sinile at the duke’s greetii^, and suffered the youn^ prince 
to draw him dside from the groups oi courtiers with whom the chainber 
w;is fiUed, to tlie leaning places (as they were called) of a large 
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muUiou 'window. In the mean while, as they thus conferred, the 
courtiers interchan^d looks, and many an eye of fear and h^ was 
directed towards the stately form of the earl. Por these courtiers 
were composed principally or the kindred or friends of the queen, and 
though tlicy dared not openly evince the malice with which they 
retorted AVarwick’s lofty scorn, and undisguised resentment at their 
new fortunes, they ceased notio hope for his speedy humiliation and 
disgrace, recking little what storm might rend the empire, so that it 
uprooted the giant oak, wliich still, m some measure, shaded their 
sunlight, and checked their growth. True, however, that amongst 
these were mingled, though rarely, men of a hardier stamp and 
nobler birth — somt few of the veteran friends of the king’s great 
father— and these, Keeping sternly and loftily aloof from the herd, 
regarded Sfei-wick wilh the same almost reverential, and yet affec- 
tionate adiniration which he inspired amongst the yeomen,^easants, 
and mechanics ; for in ihat growing, but quiat struggle of the bur- 
gesses, as it will often happen in more civilised tunes, the great 
Aristocracy and the Populace were much united in affection, though 
uritli very different objticts yind the hliddle and Trading Class, with 
whom the earl’s desire for Prench alliances and disdain of commerce 
had much weakened his popularity, alone shared iBt the enthusiasm 
of their countrymen for the lion-hearted minister. 

Nevertheless, it must here be owned, that the rise of Elizabeth’s 
kindr(‘d introduced a far more intellectual, accomplished, and literary 
race into court favour than had for many generations flourished in so 
uncongenial a soil: and in this ante-chamber feud, the pride of 
education and mind retaliated with juster sarcasm the pride of birth 
and sinews. 

Amongst those opposed to the earl, and fit in all qualities to be the 
Lead of the new movement— if the expressive modem word he allowed 
us--stood at that moment in the very centre of the chamber, Anthony 
Woodville— in right of the rich heiress he had married, the Lord 
Scales. As when some hostile and formidable foe eftters the meads 
where the flock grjizes, the gazing herd gatlier slowly round their 
leader, — so grouped the queews faction slowly, and by degrees, round 
this accomptishea nobleman, at the prolonged sojourn of Warwick. 

“ Gramercy ! ” said the Lord Scales, in a somewhat affected intona- 
tion of voice, “the conjunction of the bear and the young lion is 
a parlous omen, for the which I could much desire we had a wise 
astrologer’s reading.” 

“It is said,” observed one of the courtiers, “that the Duke of 
Clarence much affects either the lands or the person of the Lady 
Isabel.” 


“A passably fair damozel,” relumed Anthony, “though a thotfgffif 
or so too marked and high in her lineamen^ and wholly unlettered, 
no doubt : which were a pity, for Gteorge of Clarence hath some pretty 
taste in the arts and poesies.’ But as Occleve hith it— 


“ Gold, silver, jewel, clotb, beddyn^, array,” 


stKmld make gentle George amorous of a worse-featured face than 

o 
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high-iiosed Isabd; ‘strange to spell or rede/ as I would wager 
best destrier to a tailor’s hobby, the damozel surely is.” 

“Notcst thou yon gaudy popinjay?” whispered the Lord of fit. 
John to one of his Teuton comrades, as, leaning against the wall, they 
overheard the sarcasms of Anthony, and the lai^h of the courtier^ 
who glassed their faces and moods to his; ‘'Is the time so out 
of joint that Master Anthony Woodville can vent his scurrile 
japes on the heiress of Salisbury and Warwick, in the king’s 
ctonber?” 

“ And pmtc of spelling and reading, as if they were the cardinal 
virtues,” returned his sullen companion. “By my halidame, I have 
two fair daughters at home, who will lack husbanas, 1 trow, for they 
can only spin and be chaste— two maidenly gifts out of bloom with 
the Wiite Itose.” 

In the mean while, unwitting, or contemptuous of the attention 
they excited, Warwick and Clarence continued yet more earnestly to 
confer. 

“No, George, no,” said the carl, wno, as tlie descendant of John 
of Gaunt, and of kin to the king’s blood, maintaiued, in private, a 
father’s familiarity with the princes of York, though on state occa- 
sions, and when in the hearing of others, he sedulously marked his 
deference for their rank — “no, George, calm and steady thy hot 
mettle, for thy brother’s and Engianirs sake. 1 giieve as much as 
thou to bear that the queen does not spare even thee in her froward 
and unwomanly peevishness. But there is a glamour in this, believe 
me, that must melt away, soon or late, and our kingly Edward recover 
his senses.” 

“ Glamour!” said Clarence: “thinkest thou indeed, that her mo- 
ther, Jacquetta, has bewitched the king ? One word of thy belief in 
such spells, spread abroad amongst the people, would soon raise the 
same storm that blew Eleanor Cobbam from Duhe Huinplirey’s bed, 
along London streets iu lier penance-sliift.” 

“ Troth,” said the carl, inherently, “ 1 leave such grave questions 
as^ these to prelate and priest ; the glamour I spoke of is that of a 
fair face over a M^auton heart ; and Edward is not so steady a lover, 
that this should never wear out ! ” 

“ It amates me much, noble cousin, that thou leavest the court in 
this juncture. The queen’s heart is with Burgundy— the city’s 
hate is willi Erance— and when once thou art gone, I fear that 
the king will be teased into mating my sister with the Count of 
Charolo^.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed WarWiok, with an oath so loud that it rung 
through the chamber, stall kd every car that heard it. Then. 
;^Tivsiving his indiscretion, he lowered his tone into a deep ana 
hollow “wnisper, and griped the prince’s arm, ahnost fiercely, as he 
ipokc. ^ , 

“ Could Edward sqi dishonour my embassy— so palter and juggle 
arith my faith— so flout me in the eyes of Christcudom, I would- 1 
would — he mused, and relaxed his hold of the duke, and added, 
srilh an filtered’ voice— “ I would leave liis wife and his lematis, and 
yon things of silk, whom hf^ >uakes peers {.that is easy), but cannot 
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make meat—to guard liis throne from the grandson of Henry V. But 
thy fears, thy zeal, thy lov^. for me, dearest prince and cousin, make 
thee misthink Eaward*s kuigly honour and knightly faith. I go 
with the sure knowledge tbit by alliance with France I shut Sit 
house of Lancaster from all hope of this roiauhne.” 

“ Hadst tliou not better, at least, see my sister Margaret—she has 
a high spirit, and she thinks thou mightst, at least, woo her assent, 
and tell iier of the good gifts of her lord to be ! ” 

“ Arc the daughters of York spoilt to this by the manners and goise 
of a court, in whicli beshrew me jf i well know which the woman and 
whom the man ? Is it not cnougli to give peace to broad England- 
root to her brother’s stem ? Ts it not enough to wed the son of a 
king—tlie descendant of Cluulcmagnc and Bt. Louis ? Must I go 
bonnet in liaud and simper forth., the sleek persoujils of the choice of 
her kitlAnd house : swear the bridegroom’s side-locks are as long as 
King Edward’s, ana that he bows with the grace of Master Anthony 
■WoodviUe? Toll her this thyself, gentle Clarence, if thou wilt: all 
Warwiek could say would but anger her car, if she be the maid thou 
bcs])eak('st her,” 

ITie l)uk(i of Clarence hesitated a moment, and then, colouring 
slightly. said“-‘‘It then, the daughter’s Imud he the gilt of her kith 
alone, shall 1 have thy favour when the Lady Isabel ” 

“ George,” iidcmiptcd Warwick, with a fond and paternal smile, 
“ when we havcj made England satp, there is nothing the son of 
Bichard of York can ask of Warwick in vain. Aks!” he added, 
mournfully, '"thy father and mine were united in the same mur- 
thcrous death, and 1 tliiiik they attII smile down on us from their 
seats in licaven, Avlien a happier generation cements that bloody 
union witli a mairiage bond ! ” • 

Without waiting for fmther pmlance, the earl turned suddenly 
avray, threw his cap on his towering head, and strode right through 
the centre of the whispering courtiers, Avho shioink, touting low, from 
his hanglity path, to break into a hubbub of angry Exclamations, or 
sjiTcastic jests, at liis uiuiiaimerly bearing, as his black plume disap- 
peared ill the firch of the vaidted door. 

While such the scene in the interior chambers of the palace, Mar- 
maduke, Aviih the frank simpleness which belonged to his youth and 
traming, had alriiady non much favoui’ and populmity. and he was 
laugliing loud with a knot of young men by the shovel-board, wnen 
Warwick re-entered. The carl, though so dislilced by the courtiers 
more immcdiai.ely about the person of the king, Avas still the favourite 
of the less elevated knights and gentry who formed the subordinate 
liousehold and retaiueis ; and with these, indeed, his manner, so p mui 
and arrogant to liis foes and rivals, relapsed at once into the 
the maul^ and idohsed cliief.^ He Avas pleased to see the way^made 
by his young namesake, mid iiftiugrliis cap, he nodded to the group, 
and leant liis arm upon Mai-madukc’s shouldef, he said— Thanks, 
and hearty thanks, U) you, knights and gentles, for your courteous 
reception of an old friend’s young son. I have our king’s*most^racious 
permission to see liim enrolled one of the coui’t ye grace. Ah ! Master 
Kalconer, and hoAv docs thy Arortliy uncle ? — braver knight never trod. 
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— ^^hat yotmg gentleman is yonder ?--a new face and a manly one ; 
by your lavonr, present liim ! — ^the son of a SavUe ! Sir, on my 
rctiim, be not the only Savilc who shuns our table of WarwicK Courl . 
Master Daeres, commend me to the lady, your mother ; she and I 
hare danced many a measure together in the old time — ^we all liv(* 
again in onr children. Good den to yon, sirs. Marmaduke, foUoAv 
me to the office— you lodge in the palace. You are gfintleman to the 
most gracious, and, if Warwick lives, to the most puissant of Europe’s 
sovereigns. 1 shall see Montagu at home ; he shall instruct thee ii> 
thy duties, and requite thee for all discourtesies on the archery^ 
grouna.'’ 
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.BOOK THE THIRD. 

iS W'HiClJ THE lIlSTOIiy PASSES FROM Til 13 KING’S COURT yO THE 
student's CELT., \ND IlELATES THE PERILS THAT REPEL A PHI. 
LOSOPHEi; FOR MEDDLING AVITTI THE AFFAIRS OF THE TTORLD. 


CHAPTEH i. • 

THE S0L1TAK^ SAGi: AM) THE SOLITARY MAID. 

While sucli 1-lie (‘iilnmco of Murniaduke NeviUj into a court, that 
if far less intellectual iiiul refined than those of later days, was yet 
more caleulaicd to dazzle the fancy, to sharpen the wit, and to chaxin 
t,he senses ; for round the throne of Edward IV. chivalry was maffni- 
)ieent, intrii?iie restless, and pleasirc ever on tlie Min^Sibyll had 
ample leisure, in her solitary home, to muse over the incidents that 
had preceded the departure of the yonnj? guest-. Though she had 
rejected Marmaduke’s proffered love, his tone, so suddenly altered — 
liis abrupt , broken words and confusion- his farewell, so soon suc- 
ceeding his passionate declaration — could fail to wound that pride 

•)f woman which never sleeps till modesty is gone. Eut tliis made tht-^** 
least cause of tlie profound h^iiliation which bow^d down lier spirit, 
^rhe meaning taunt conveyed in the rhyme of the tyi^jbesteres, pierced 
her to the quick ; the cahn indifferent smile of the stranger, as he 
regarded her ; the beauty of the dame he attended, woke mmgled and 
contrary feelings, but those of jealousy were, perhaps, the keenest : 
and in the midst of all she started to ask herself— if mdeed she had 
suffered her vain thoughts to dwell too tenderly upon one from whom 
the vast inequalities of human life must divide her evcimore — What 
lo her ^vas his indifference? Nothing— yet had she given worlds to 
banish that careless smile from her remembrance. 

Shrinking, at last, from the tyranny of thoughts till of late unknown. 
luT eye rested upon the gipsire which Alwyn had sent her by the old 
sciwant. The sight restored to her the holy recoll(*etion of lier^:^.4sr, 
the sweet joy of having ministered to his wants. She put up ufie little 
ireasure, intending to devote it^all to Wanner ; and after bathing her 
heavy eyes, that no sorrow of hers might afSicy.he student, she passed, 
with a listless step, into her father’s chamber. 

There is, to the qidck and merc^ial spirits of tin; young, something 
of marvellous and preternatural in that life withinr life, ’which the 
strong iia^ssion of science and genius terms and feeds— that passion 
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so much stronger than love, and so much more self-dependent—whicb 
asks no sympathy, leans on no kindred lieart—wliich lives alone in its 
works and fancies, like a god amidst his creations. 

The philosopher, too, had experienced a great affliction since they 
(net last. In the pride of liis heari, he had designed to show Mannar- 
inke the mystic operations of liis model, winch had seemed that 
morning to open into life; and when Ihc young man was gone, and 
he made the experiment alone, alas ! he found that new progress 
but involved him in new difficulties. lie had gained the first steps in 
the Mg&ntic creationof modem days, and he was met by the obstacle 
that baffled so long me great modem sage. There was the cylinder — 
there the boiler: yet, work as he would, the steam failed to keep the 
cylinder at work. And now, patiently a§ the spider rc-weaves the 
oroken web, his untiling ardour was bent upon constnicting a new 
, cylinder of other matciials. “ Strange,” he said to himself. that tlie 
’ heat of the mover aids npv the movement and so, blundering near 
the tnitli, he laboured on. " 

Sibyll, meanwhile, seated herscK abstractedly on a heap of fagots, 

S iled in the comer, and seemed busy in framing charactei*s on the 
usty floor with the point of her tiny slipper. So fresh and fair and 
young she seemed^ in that murky atmosphere, that strange scene, 
and beside that worn man, lhat it might have seemed to a poet 
as if the youngest of the Graces were come to visit Mulciber at liis 
fom. 

The man pursued Ms work — ^thc girl renewed her dreams — ^thc dark 
evening hour gradually stealing over both. The silence was unbroken, 
for the forge and the model were now at rest, save by the grating ol 
Adam’s file upon the metal, or by some ejaculation of complacency 
now and then vented by the enthusiast. So, apart from the many- 
noised, gaudy, babbling Ti^orld without, even m the midst of that 
^doody. tiirhulent, and semi-barbarous time, went on (the one neglected 
and unknown, the other loathed and hated) the two movers of the all 
that continues tVe airy life of the Beautiful from age to age— the 
Woman’s dreaming ITancy, and the Man’s active Genius. 


CHAPTEll n. 

MASTEK ADAM WAJIKEH GROWS A MISER, AND BEHAVES SHAMEFULLY. 

Fob. two or three days nothing disturbed the outward monotony of 
tiiMfti^se’s household. Apparently all had settled back as before the 
jwivent of the young cavalier. But Sibyll’s voice was not heard sing- 
ing, as of old, when she passed the stairs to her father's ropm. She 
sat with him in his w<?'-k no less frequently and regularly than be- 
fore : but her childish spirits no Icmger broke forth in idle talk or 
TOtnlant movement, vexing the good man from his absorption and his 
toils. Thd little Cares and anxieties, wMch had formerly made up so 
mudh of Sibyll’s day, byiorethoughtof provision for the morrow, were 
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snispended ; for the money transmitted to her by Alwyii, in return for 
the emblazoned MSS. was sufficient to supply their modest wants foar^ 
months to come. Adam, more and more engrossed in his lalxrars, did 
not appear to perceive the daintier plen^ of his board, nor tlie pur 
chase of some small comforts unknown f()T years. He only said one 
morning — “ It is strange, girl, tliat as that gathers in life (and he 
pointed 19 the inodel), it seems already to provide, to my phantasy, 
the luxuries it will one day give to us all in truth. Methought my 
very bed last night seemed wondrous easy, and the coverings were 
warmer, for 1 woke not with the cold ! 

thought Ihc sweet daughter, smiling through moist eves — 
“ while my cares can smooth thy barren path through life, why snould 
I cark and pine ?” 

Their solitude was now occasionally broken m the evenings by the 
visits of*Nicholas Alwyn. The young goldsmith was himsell noi 
ignorant of the simpler mathematics : he had some talent for inven- 
tion, and took pleasure in the construction of horologes, though, pro- 
perly speaking, not a part of his trade. His excuse for his visits was 
the wish to piofithy Warner’s mechanical knowledge ; but the student 
was so wrapped in liis own pursuits, that he gave but little instmetion 
to bis visitor, hlevcrthcless, Alwyn was satisfied, fofhcsaw ISibyU. He 
saw her in the most attractive phase of her character, the loving, patient, 
devoted daughter; and the view of her household virtues aflectec 
more and more his honest English Jieart. Bui, ever awkward and 
embairassed, he gave no vent to his feelings. To Sibyll he spoke little, 
and vdth formal constraint ; and the girl, unconscious of her conquest, 
was little less indiilerent to his visits than heu abstracted father. 

But all at once Adam woke to a sense of the change that had taken 
place — all at once he caught scent of gold, jpr his works were brought 
to a pause for want of some finer and more costly materials than the 
(Spins in his own possession (the remnant of Mannaduke’s gift) enabled 
him to purchase. He had stolen out at dusk unknown to Sibyll, and 
lavished the wliolc upon the model, but in vain I Tl* model m itself 
was, indeed, completed ; his invention had mastered the difficulty that 
it h^ encountered. But Adam had compKcated the contrivance by 
adding to it experimental proofs of the agency it was intended to 
exercise. It was necessary m that age, if he were to convince others, 
to show more than the principle of his engine, lie must show alw 
something of its effects ; turn a mill without wind or water, or set in 
motion some mimic vehicle without other force than that the contriv- 
ance itself supplied. And here, at every step, new obstacles arose^ 
It was the misfortune to science in those (fays, not only that all 
books and mathematical instruments were enormously dear, but t^t 
the students, still struggling into^ light, through the glorious 
sions of alchemy and ray.sticism--ima"ined that, even in simple prac- 
ti(3al operations, there were peculiar virtue^ virgin ^Id and certain 
predous stones. A link m the process uilbn which Adam was 
engaged failed him; his ingenuity was baffiedT, his work stood still ; 
and m poring again and again over the learned MgS.~|las ! now 
lost, in whicli certain German doctors had sought to explain the 
pregnant hints of lioger Bacon, he found it inculcated that the ax» 
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of a certain wheel must he composed of a diamond. Now in truth, it 
so happened that Adam’s contrivance, which (even without the 
appliances which wore added in illustration of the theory) was infi- 
Jiiteiy more cqmplicaicd than modem rescaicli has found necessary, did 
not even ret] uire the wheel in question, lauch loss tlic absent diamond: 
it happened, also, tliat In’s undei-standinpr, nhieli, though so obtuse 
in commoii life, n as in these inaltcrs ustonisliingly clear, could not 
trace any niathemiiticaJ'opcrations' by which the diamond axle would 
in the least correct tlic ditliculty that had suddeidy started up; and 
yet thSrj accursed diamond began to haunt him — the German authority 
was so positive on tlu! point, and that auiliority had in many respects 
been accurate. Nor was this all-- the diamond was to be no vulgar 
diamond: it was «o he endowed, by talismauic skill, with certain pro- 
perties and viiiuos ; it was to he for a certmn number of hours 
^posed to tlic rays of Ihc full moon; it was 1o be washed hi a priToi- 
tivc and wondrous elixir, the making of which consumed no little oJ' 
the finest gold. This tliamond w^ns to be to the ma(‘Mne what tlu; soul 
is to the body — a glorious, all-pervadiiiff, mystiTioiis urinciple o! 
activity iind life. Such were the dreams that obscured the cradle ot’ 
infant science ! And Adam, with all lus reasoning i)owers, his lore in 
the hard truths m’* mathematics, was but one of tlie giant children of 
the dawn. The ma^ficent phrases and solemn promibcs oi' llie 
mystic Germans got firm hold of his fancy. Nigh! and day, waking 
or sleeping, the diamond, baskiu}? in the silence, of tlic lull moc»ii, 
sparkled before his eyes — meanwhile all was txi a stand. In the v(‘r.v 
last steps of his discovery he was aiTested. Then Muldeuly looking- 
round lor Tidgar moneys to pundiase the precious gem, and the mate- 
rials for the soluble elixir, he saw that money liad been atnork 
around him— that he ha^ been sleeping softly and faring sumptuously. 
He was seized with a divine rage. How had Sibyll dared to secrete 
from lim this hoard? how presumed io rrasie upon the base body 
what might have so profited the eternal mind? In liis relentless 
ardour, m ]iis«eubh’me devotion and loyalty to his ahst-rfict idea, 
there was a devouring cruelty, of which tin’s meek and gentle scholar 
was wholly unconscious. The grim iron model, like a Moloch, cat 
up all things — ^liealth, life, love; and its jaws now opened for his 
child. He ros(i from his bed— it -was daybreak — ^lie threw on his 
dressing-rolie— he strode into his daughter’s room— the grey twilight 
came througli the comfortless, curtaiiiless casement, deep-sunk into 
the wall. Adam did not pause to notice that tlie poor child, though 
she had provoked his anger, by refitting his dismal cliambcr, had 
spent nothing in giving a less rugged frown to her own. 

'JTie scanty worm-worn funiiture, the wretched i)ailet, the poor 
flW&k'^/olded decently beside- -iiotliing save that inexpressible purity 
Jind meonJiness which, in the lowliest hovel, a pui*e and maiden mina 
gathers round it— nothiilfe to distine^uish the room of her whose child- 
hood had passed in ^.mrts from the hut of the meanest daughter of 
drudgery and toil I No— ho who had lavished the fortunes of his 
father and his child into the grave of his idea— no— he saw nothing of 
this self-forgetful penury — the diamond danced before him! He 
aonroached the bed — and oh I the 001111*881 of that dreary room and 
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peasant pallet, to the delicate, pnre,^ enchanting loveliness of the 
sleeping inmate. The scanty covering left partially exposed the 
snow-white neck and rounded shoulder; the face was pillowed upon 
the arm, in an infantine grace; the face was slightly flushed, and the 
fresh red lips parted into a smile — ^for in her sleep the virgin dreamed 
—a happy dream ! It was a sight to have touched a father’s heart, 
to have stopped his foostep, and hnshed Ids breath into prayer. And 
call not Adam hard—imnatiiriil— that he was not then, as men far more 
narsh than he — ^for the father at that moment was not in his breast — 
the human man was gone — ^lie Kimself, like his model, was a machine of 
iron ! — his life was liis one idea !” 

"Wake, child, wake!” he said, in a load but hollow voice. 
" Where is the gold lliou hast hidden from mo ? Wake— confess !” 

"Roused from her gracious dreams thus savagely, Sibyll started, and 
saw the ftigcr, darkened face of her father. Its expi-essioii was pecu- 
liar and imdeiiimblci, for it was not threal(‘i^g, angry, stern ; there 
was a vacancy id the eyes, a strain in the features, and yet a wild 
intense animation lighting and jnjrvading all— it was as the face of 
one walking in his sleep ; and, at the flrst confusion of waking, Sibyll 
thought indeed that such was her lather’s state. But tlie impatience 
with wliicli lie shook the arm he grasped, and rcpcndcd, as hfi opened 
convulsively, his other hand, “ The gold, Sibyll— the gold ! Why 
didst tlioii liidc it from me r* ” speedily convinced her that her fathcr’N 
niind was under Ihe influence of 1h(5 prevailing malady lhat made all 
its weakness and all its slrength. 

"My poor father ! ” she said, pityingly, “ ^vi]t thou not leave thyself 
the means wlior(’b>' to keep sticngth and health for tliine high hopes 
Ah ! father, lliy Sibyll only hoarded her poor gains for thee ! ” 

'^Tlic gold! said Adam, mechanically, but in a softer voice — " all 
— all thou hast ? How didst thou get it — ^Ifow ? ” 

“By the labours of these hands. Ah ! do not frown on me 1 ” 

‘‘ Thou— the child of knightly fathers — labour ! ” said Adam, 
an instinct of his former state of gentle-bom and Iiiitfi-hoartedyoiitlt 
ilashing from his eyes. " It was wi-oiig in thee I ” 

" .Dost thou not labour too ? ” 

“ Ay, but for the world. Well— the gold ! ” 

Sibyll rose, and modestly thro^viug over licr form the uJtJ jiiiintle 
which lay on the pallet, passed to a corner of 1]I(^ room, and o])rnimv 
a chest, took from it the gipsire, and held it out to her Jatlier. 

"If it please thee, dear and honom-ed sir, so lie it; and Heaven 
prosper it in thy hands ! ” 

Before Adam’s clutch could close ou the gipsin;, a rude hajid was 
laid on his shoulder, the gipsire snatched from Sibyll, and the 
gaunt lialf-clad fonn of Old Madge interposed between the two. 

"Eh, sir ! ” she said, in her shrill, cracked tone, “ I thought,' when 
T heard your door open, and your^tep hurrying down, you wertj after 
BO good deeds, Eie, master, fie! I have cVus to you when all 
wiled, and when starvation within and foul words without made 
all my riire ; for I ever thought you a good and mild man, ihougfh 
Kttle better than stark wode. But, augh I to rob Jour poor child 
thus — to leave l>cr to starve and pine ! Wo old folks are used to it 
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Look round— -look round; I remember this chamber, when ye first 
came to yonr father’s liall. Saints of heaven ! There stood the brave 
bed all rustlinjj with damask of silk ; on those stone walls once hung 
fine arras of the Kernings — a marriage gift to my lady from Queen 
kfrffgaret, and a mighty show to see, and good for the soul’s comforts, 
with Bible stories wrought on it. Eh, sir ! don’t you call to mind 
your namesake. Master Adam, in his brave scai’let hosen, and Madam 
Eve, in her bonny blue kirtlc and laced C/onrtpie ; and now— now look 
tonn^ I sav, and sec what you have brought your child to ! ” 

“Hnsh! hush ! Madge, hush !” cried SibyJj, while Adam gazed in 
evident perturbation and awakening shame at the intnidcr, tuni^ 
his eyes round the room as she spoke, and heaving from time to time 
short. degD sighs. 

" But I will not hush," pursued the old woman ; “ I wiU say my 
say, for I love ye both, and 1 loved my poor mistress, who is dead 
and gone. Ah, sii*, gr()an ! it docs yon good. And now when this 
sweet damsel is growmg up, now when you should think of saving a 
marriage dower for her (for no marriage where no pot boils), do you 
rend from her the little that she has drudged to gain ! — She ’ — Oh, 
out on your heart ? and for what— for what, sir ? Eor the neigubours 
to set fire to you^^Tather’s house, and the little ones to 

"Forbear, woman ! " cried Adam, in a voice of thunder, "forbear ! 
Leave us ! ” And he waved his hand as lie spoke, witli so unexprseted 
a majesty that Madge was awed into sudden silence, and, darting a 
look of compassion at Sibyll, she hobbled from the room. Adam stood 
motionless an instant ; but when he felt his child’s soft arms round his 
neck— when he heard her voice struggling against tears, praying liim 
not to heed the foolish words of the old servant— to take — to take all 
—that it would be easy^ to gain more— the ice of his pliilosophy-^ 
melted at once— the man broke forth, and, clasping Sibyll to bis 
heart, and kissing her cheek, her lips, her hands, he faltered out — 
"No I no I— forgive me I — ^formve thy cruel father ! Much thought 
has maddened me, I think— it Jms indeed ! Poor child, poor Sibyll," 
and he stroked her cheek gen%, and with a movement of pathetic 
pity — "poor clidd, thou art pale — and so slight and delicate ! And 
this chamber— and thy lonelmess— and— ah !— my life hath been a 
curse to thee, yet I meant to bequeath it a boon to all ! " 

" Father, dear father, speak not thus. You break my heart. Here, 

here ^take the gold— or rather, for thou must not venture out to 

insult again, let me purchase with it what thou needest. Tell me, 
trust me ” 

" No I ” exclaimed Adam, with that hollow energy by which a man 
resolves to impose restraint on hims^ ; “ I will not, for all that 
8T!^<e ever aclueved — will not lay this shame on my soul : — spend 
this gold on thyseK— trim this room— buy thee raiment — all that thou 
needest— I older— I coifiinand it ! * Ana hark thee, if thou gettest 
more, hide it from mdu— hide it well— men’s desires are foul tempters ! 

1 never knew, in following wisdom, that I had a vice. I wake and 
find mysqT a r^er and a robber ! " 

And with these words he fied from the girl’s chamber, gained his 
own, and locked the door. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

A STBANGE VISITOE— ALL AGES OF THE WOULD BEEED WOELD- 
BETTEES. • 

’ SiBYLL^ whose soft heart bled for her father, and who now re- 
proached herself for having concealed from him her litthj hoai*d, began 
hastily to dress tliat she might seek him out. and soothe the paimul 
feelings wMch the honest rudeness of Madge had aroused. But 
before her task was concluded, there pealed a hgid knock at the outer 
door. She heard the old housckem)er*s quivering voice responding to 
a loud clear tone ; and presently Madge hersell ascended the stairs 
to Warner’s room, followed by a man whom Sibyll instantly recog- 
nised— for he was not one easily to be forgotten — as their protector 
‘from the assault of the mob. She drew back hastily he passed her 
door, and in some wonder and alarm awaited the descent of Madge. 
That venerable personage having with some difficulty induced her 
master to open ms door and admit the stranger, came straight into 
her young lady’s chamber. “Cheer uj— cheer up, sweetheart.” said 
the old woman, “ 1 think better days will shine soon ; for the honest 
I have admitted says he is but come to tell Master Warner some- 
thing that win redound much to his profit. Oh ! he is a wondeii’ul 
fpUow, this same Robin ! You saw liow he t^ed the cnllions firom 
burning the old house 1” 

, “ What ! you know tliis man, Madge ! What is he, and who ? ” 

^ Madge looked puzxlod. “TTiat is more than I can say, sweet 
mistress. But tliough he has been but some weeks in 4he neigbpur- 
hohd. they all hold him in high count and esteem. Por why — it is 
said he is a rich man and a kind one. He docs a world of good to the 
poor.” 

While Sibyll listened to such explanations as Madge could give 
her, the stranger, who had carefully closed the door of the student’s 
chamber, after regarding Adam for a moment with silent but keen 
scrutiny, thus began : — 

“When last we met, Adam Warner, it was with satchells on our 
backs. Look well at me ! ” 

“ Troth,” answered Adam, languidly, for he was still under the deep 
'dejection that had followed the scene with Sibyll, “ I cannot call 
to mind, nor seems it veritable that our school-days passed together, 
seeing that my hair is grey and man call met)ld; but thou art in all 
the lustihood of this human life.” # 

“ Nathless,” returned the stranger, “ there are but two years or so 
between thine age and mine. When thou wert poring ove]^ the ^bbed 
text, and pattering Latin by the eU, dost thou not remember a lack- 
grace, good-for-naught, Robert Hilyard, who was always setting the 
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school in an uproar, and Avas finally outlawed from that boy-world 
lie hath been since from the man’s world, for inciting the wealc to 
resist the strong ?” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Adam, with a gleam of sometliing like joy on his 
face ; ** art thou, indeed, that riotous, brawling, figliting, frank-heartei 
bola fellow, Kobert Ililyard? Ha! ha! — those were merry (lajs ! 1 ' 
have known none like them ” 

The old schooKcIlows shook hands heartily. 

‘‘ The world luis not fared well with thee m person or pouch, 1 fear 
me," poor Adam,” said Hilyard; “thou canst scarcely have passed thy 
fiftieth year, and yet thy learned studies have given ihcc the weight of 
sixty; while I, though ever in toil and bustle, often Avanting a meal," 
and even fearing the halter, am strong and hearty as Avheii 1 shot my 
first falloAv buck in the king’s forest, and kissed the forester’s prettj' 
daughter. Yet, methinks, Adam, if what I hcai* of t,liy tst^iks be Irutr, 
thou and I have eac^‘ been working for one (md ; thou to make ihc 
world other than it is, and 1 1 o 

“ Wliat ! hast thou, too, taken nourishment from the bixter milk of 
PJiilosophy, — thou, fighting lioh ?” 

“T know not Avhether it be called philosophy- -but marrj, Edwm-d 
of York wonld*:all it rebellion; they are much the same, for both wai‘ 
against rules established!” returned Hilyard, with more depth of 
thought than his careless manner seemed to promise. lie paused^ and 
laying his broad broAvn hand on Warner’s slionldcr, »^esijmed -“'fliou 
art poor, Adam!” 

“very jxmr-— very— very !” 

“Does thy jihilosophy disc^n gold?” 

“What can philosoijhy achieve Avithonr il ? She is a Jiimgr^ dragon, 
and her very food is gold !” 

“ Wilt thou brave some danger — thou wort- (wer a fearless Ijov av heu 
thy blood was up, though so meek and gentle — Avilt thou brav’^e some 
danger for larg*; reward?” 

“My life h^-aves the scorn of men, the pinchings of famine, a.ud, it 
may be, the stake and the fagot. Soldiers^ brave not 1 he dangers that 
are braved by a wise man in an nnwdse age !” 

“Gramerev ! thou hast a hero’s cabn aspect Avhile thou speakesl, 
and thy words move me ! Listen ! Thou were wont, when Henry of 
Windsor was King of England, to Ansit and confer with him on Jeariicd 
umttere. He is now a captive in the Tower ; but his gaolers penuit. 
him still to receive the Ausits of pious monks and harmless scholars. 

I ask thee to pay him such a visit, and for this ofiicc I am empoAvi'i ed, 
by richer men than myself, to award thee the guerdon of twenty broad 
pieces of gold.” 

, .“Twenty!— A mine! — A Tmolns!” exclaimed Ackm, m uncon- 
trollable glee. “ Twenty !— < ) true friend !— then my work will be born 
at last!” 

“ But hear me firther, Adam, for I will not deceive thee ; the visit, 
hath its peril t Thou must first see if the mind of King Henry, for .... 
king he is, though the usurper Avear his holy crown, be clear and 
healthml. Thou knowest he is subject to dark moods— suspension of 
man’s reason ; and if he be, as his fnends hope, sane andright-jndginj^ 
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' thou wilt give 'him certain papers, which, after his hand has signed 
them, thou wilt bring back to me. If in this thou succecdcst, know 
that thou mayst restore the royalty of Lancaster to the purple and the 
throne ; that thou wilt have princes and earls for favourers and pro- 
tectors to thy learned life ; that thy fortunes and fame arc made ! 
Eail, be discovered— and Edward of York never spares !— Thy guerdon 
win be the nearest tree and t!ie strongest ropcj” 

“ Robert,” said Adam, who had listened to lliis address with miusual 
attention, “ thou dealest with me plainly, and as man sliould deal with 
njan. 1 know little of stratagem and polity, wars and kings ; and*siivc 
that King Henry, though passing Morant in the mathematics, and 
more given to alchemists than to solid seekers after truth, was once 
or t^viec gracious to me, I could have no choice, in these four walls, 
between an Edward and a Henry on the throne. Rut I have a king 
whose throne is in mine own breast., and, alack, it t.axeth me heavily, 
and with sore burdens.” • 

“1 comprehend,” said the visitor, glancing round the room — “1 
comprehend — ^tlioii wantest money for thy books and instruments, 
and thy melancholic passion is thy sovereign. Thou wilt incur the 
risk?” 

“ 1 will,” said Adam. “ I would ratlier seek in Ac lion’s den for 
what 1 lack, t hiin do what I w'cll nigh did this day.” 

“What crime was that, poor scholar?” said Robin, smiling. 

“ My child worked for her bread, and my luxuries — I would have 
robbed her, old schoolfellow. 11a I- -*ha !— -what is cord and gibbet to- 
nne so tempted P” 

A tear stood in the bright grey eyes of the bluff \isitor. 

“All! Adam,” he said, sadly, “only by the candle held in the 
skeleton hand of Poverty can man read his o\yi dark heart . Rut thou, 
W'orkman of Knowledge, hast the sjunc interest as the poor, who dig 
and delve. Though strange circumstance hath made me the servant 
and emissary of Margaret, tliink not that 1 am but the varlet of the 
great.” * 

H^ard paused a moment, and resumed-- 

“ Thou knowest, peradventurc. that, my race dates from an elder date 
than these Nonnan nobles, who boast their robber-fathers. Prom the 
renowned Saxon Thane, wlio, free of hand and of cheer, won the name 
of Hildegardis,* our family took its rise. Rut under tliesc Norman 
barons, we sank wnth the nation to whicli wc belonged. Still were 
we called gentlemen, and still were dubbed knights. Rut, as I grew 
up to man’s estate, 1 felt myself more Saxon than gentleman, and, as 
one of a snbjexjt and vassal race, 1 was a son of the Saxon people. My 
father, like thee, was a man of thought and bookcraft. I dare own to 
thee that he was a LoUard, and with the religion of those bold foPs to 
priest-vice, goes a spirit that asks why the people should be evermore 
the spoil and prey of lords and kings. Early in my youthj^y father, 
fearing rack and fagot in England, sought refUfee in the Hans town 
of Lubeck. There I learned grave truths—how liberty can be won 
and guarded. Later in life 1 saw the republics of Italy, I asked 

* HUdes:ardis, viz., old Gemiao. a person of noble or generous disposition 
WotVon’s “ Baronetage," art HUyard. or Hildyard, of Pattriti^n. 
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VI 17 they were 90 glorious in all the arts and craft of GL?ii life^ 
while the bray^ men of Ifrance and England seemed as savages by the 
aide of the Elorentiue burgess^ nay, of the Lombard vine-dresser. 1 
saw that, even when those republics fell a victim to some tyrant or 
nodesta^ their men still preserved rights and uttered thoughts which 
left them more free and more gi'cat than the Commons of England. 


left them more tree and more m-cat than the (Jommons 01 hingiaiicL 
aU their boasted wars. 1 came back to lay native land arid 
settled in the North, as my franklin ancestry before me. The broad 
lands of my forefathers had devolved on the elder line, and gave a 
kni&it’s fee to Sir llobert Ililyard, who fell afterwards at Teuton for 
the Lancastrians. But 1 had won gold in the far countree, and 1 took 
feim and homestead near Lord Warwick’s tower of Middleham. The 


feud between Lancaster and York broke forth ; Earl Warwick sum- 
moned his retainers, mysell* amount them, since I lived upQji his land; 
1 sought the great earl, and 1 told him boldly— him whom the Commons 
deemed a friend, and e. foe to all maLfaisance and abuse — told him 
that the war he asked me to join seemed to me but a war of ambitious 
lords, and that I saw not how the Commons were to be bettered, let 
who would he king. Tlie earl listened imd deigned to reason ; and 
when he saw I was not convinced, he left me to my will ; for he is a 
noble chief, and"*! achiiired even his angry pride, when he said, ‘ Let 
no man fight for Wm'vvick whose heart beats not in his cause.’ I 
lived afterwards to discharge my debt to the proud earl, and show him 
how even the lion may be meshed, and how even the mouse may gnaw 
the net. Bui to my mvn tragedy. So I quitted those parts, for I 
feared my own resolution miar so great a man : I made a new home not 
far from the city of York. So, Adam, when all the land around bristled 
with pike and gisarmc, and while my own cousin and namesake, the 
head of my house, was^ winning laurels and wasting blood— I, thy 
quarrelsome fighting friend— lived at home in ^ace with my wife and 
child (for I was now married, and wife and child were dear tome), 
and tilled my lards. But in peace I was active and astir, for my woros 
inflamed the b-soms of labourers and peasants, and many of them, be- 
nighted as they were, thought with me. One day— I was absent from 
home, selling my grain in the marts of York— one day there entered 
the village a young captain, a boy-chief, Edward Earl of March, beat- 
ing for recruits. Dost thou heed me, Adam ? Well, man— well, the 
peasants stood aloof from fcrorap and baimer, and they answered, to 
all the talk of liirc and lame, ‘liobiii Hilyfird tells us we have notmug 
to gain hut blows— leave us to hew and to delve.’ Oh ! Adam, this 
boy— this chief— the Earl 9 ! March, now crowned King Edward, made 
but one reply—* This Kohin Ililyard must be a wise man — show me 
his liouse.’ They pointed out the ricks, the bains, the liomestead, and 
in ►five minutes all— were in flames. ‘ Tell the hilding, when he 
returns, that tiius Edward of March, fair to friends and tenible to 
foes, rewards the cowiird who disaff 3 cts the men of Yorkshire to their 
chief.’ And by the blazing rafters, and the pale faces of the silent 
croxvd, he rode on his way to battle and the throne ! ” 

H^ar^ paused, and the anguish of his countenanee was terrible to 


“ I returned to find a heap of ashes— I returned to find my wife a 
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— -niy boy—peatGod!— he riad rim 

to hide himself, in terror at the torches and the grim men— they had 
failed to discover him, till, too late, his shrieks, amidst the crashing 
walls, burst on his mother’s ear and the scoimed, mangled, lifeless 
corpse, lay on that mother’s bosom ! ” 

Adam rose j his figure was tmnsfomied— not the stooping student, 
but the knlght-dcsccnded man, seemed to tower in the murky cham- 
ber ; his hand felt at his side, as for a sword ; he stifled a curse, and 
Hilyard, in that suppressed low voice which evinces a strong mind in 
deep emotiom continued his tale. • 

“^Blessed be the Divine Intercessor, the mother of the dead died 
too ! JBchold me, a lon^, ruined, wifeless, childless wretch ! I made 
all the world my foe ! The old love of liberty Talonc left me) became 
a crime; 1 plunged into the gloom of the forest, a robocr-chiefl 
sparing— eio, never— never— never !— one York captain— one spurred 
Imight— one belted loid ! But the poor, my igaxon countrymen, 
had sttlfercd. and were safe 1 

" One dark twilight— thou hast heard the tale— every village min, 
strel sets it to Jiis viol — a majestic woman— a hunted furtive— 
crossed my path ; she led a boy in her hand, a year or so younger than 
my murdered child. ‘Friend!’ said the woman, '^arlessly, ‘save 
the son of your king ; I am Margaret Queen of England ! ’ 1 saved 
them both. From that hour, the robbcr-chie^ the Lollard’s son, be- 
came a (iucen’s friend. Here opened, at least, vengeance against the 
fell destroyer. Now see you why 1 •seek jou— why tempt >ou into 
dan^r P Pause if vou will, for J 0 passion heats my blood ; — and all 
the kings since Saul, it may be^ aro not worth one scholar’s life I And 
yet,” continued llilyard, regailiing liis ordinary calm tone, “ and yet, 
it secmclh to me, as I said at fiist. that all who laliour have in tins a 
common cause and interest with the poor. This woman-king, tliough 
bloody man, Avith his wine-cups and nis harlots— this usurping York 
— ^hib very existence flaunts the hfc of the sons of In civil wax 
and in broil, in strife that needs the arms of the people, the people 
shall got thcii* o^ii ” 

“ J will go,” said Adam, and he advanced to the door. 

Hilyard caught his arm. “ Why, friend, thou hast not even the 
docunioiits, and how wouldst thou got acc(*ss to the prison ? Listen 
19 me ; or,” nddod the consijirator, observing poor Adam’s abstracted 
air, “ or Jot mo rather speak a \vord to t]i> fair daughter ; women havef 
ready nik.and arc the pioncors to nf } Adaml| 

Adam! tliouM'teuuillP^^^l^ shook I Tie philosopher’s arm roughly. 

“ 1 hood you,” said IVamor, mi'cltiy. 

“ The first thing roquht'd,” renewed Hilyard, “ is a permit to see 
King Henry. Tins is obtained either from the Lord VVoroestor. 
ffovemor of the Tower, a cruel man, who may deny it -or the Lora 
Hastings, Edward’s chamberlain,^ a humant and geniJe one, who 
will readily grant A. Let not thy daughter kmjhr why tilou wouldst 
visit Henry; let her suppose it is solely to make ri'poi’t of Jus health 
to Margaret; lei her not know there is scheming or dai^er; so, 
at least. h<*r ipiorancc will secure her sjifety. But Tet hm* go to 
the lord chambciliuii, niid obtain tlic order for a learned clerk to 
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visit the learned prisoncr—to — ^ha ! well thought of— this strange 
m^hine is, doubtless, the invcution of which thy neighbours speak ; 
this shall make thy excuse: thou wouldst divert the prisoner witli, 
thy mechanical — comprehendest thou, Adam ? ” 

“Ah! King Henty will see the modcJ, and when he is on tlv* 
throne ” 

“He will protect the scholar!” interrupted Hilyard. “Good! 
good ! Wait here— I will confer with thy daughter.” 

He^ently pushed aside Adam, opened the door, and on descending'’ 
the stairs, found Sibyll by the large casement where she had stood uritl: 
Marmadukc, and heard the rude stave of the tymbesteres. 

The anxiety the visit of Hilyard had occasioned her was at oucc 
allayed, when he informed her that he had been her father’s school- 
mate, and desired to become his Mend. And when he drew a moving 
picture of the exiled condition of Margaret and the young i^Smcc, and 
their natural desire to kam tidings of the health of the deposed king, 
her gentle heart, forgetting the haughty insolence with which her 
royal mistress had often wounded and chiUed her childhood, felt all 
the generous and compassionate syn^thy the couspirator desired to 
awaken. “The occasion,” added Hilyard, “for learning the poor 
captive’s state now offers ! He hath heard of your father^s labours ; 
he desires to learn their nature hrom his own lips. He is allowed to 
receive, by an order from King Edward’s chamberlain, the visits of 
those scholars in whose converse he was ever wont to delight. Will 
thou so far aid the charitable work as to seek the Lord Hastings, and 
crave the necessary licence F Thou seest that thy father has wayward 
and abstract moods ; he might forget that Henry of Windsor is no 
longer king, and might give him that title in speaking to Lord 
Hastings— a slip of the tongue which the law styles treason.” 

“ Ceftes,” said SibyU, quickly, “if my father would seek the poor 
captive, I will be his messenger to my Lord Hastings. But. oh, sir ! 
as thou hast kno\m my father’s boyhood, and as thou hopest tor mercy 
in the last day, ‘ tempt to no danger one so guileless ?” 

^yard winced as he interrupted her hastily— 

“There is no danger if thou wilt obtain the hcence. 1 will say 
more— a reward awaits him, that vrill not only banish his poverty but 
save his life.” 

, “His life!” 

“ Ay ! seest thou not, fair mistress, that Adam Warner is dying, not 
of the body’s hunger, but of the soul's? He craveth gold, that his 
toils may reap their guerdon. If that gold be denied, ms toils will 
ftet him to the grave ! ” 

“Alas! alas 1— it is true.” 

“ That gold ho shall honourably win ! Nor is this all. Thou wilt 
see the Lord Hastings : he is less learned, perhaps, than Worcester- 
less dainty in accomnlishnients and -gifts than Anthony Woodville, but 
h^ mind is profound^Und vast all men praise him, save the queen’s 
kin. He loves scholars ; he is mild to distress ; he laughs at the 
supcrstiilons of the vulgar. Thou wilt see the Lord Hastings, 
and thou mays! interest him in thy father’s genius and his 
iVc*” 
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** There is frankaess in thy voice, and 1 will trust thee,” answered 
Sibvll. “When shall I seek this lord?” 

l^is day, if thou wilt. He lodges at the Tower, and gives aooeas, 
it is said, to all who need his offices, or seek succour from Ms power. 

“ This day, then, he it !” answered Sibyll, calmly. 

Hilyard ga^ at her countenance, rendered so noble in its vouthfol 
resignation— in its soft firmness of expression, and muttenng: "Heaven 
prosper thee, maiden ; we shall meet to-morrow,” descend^ the stairs, 
and g^uitted the house. 

His heart smote him when he was in the street. "If evil should 
come to tMs meek scholar— to that poor child’s fathen it would be a 
sore sin to my soul. But no ; 1 will not think it. The saints will 
not suffer this bloody Edward to triumph long; and in this vast 
chess-board of vengeance and ^at ends, we must move men to and 
fro, and harden our natures to the hazard of the game.” 

Sibyll sought her father: his mind had flown back to the model. 
He was already living in the life that the promised gold would give 
to the dumb thought. True that all the ingenious additions to<the 
engine— additions that were to convince the reason and startle the 
fancy, were not yet complete (for want, of course, of the diamond 
bathed in moonbeain.s)— but stul there was enougbin the inventions 
already achieved to excite curiosity and obtain encouragement. So, 
with care and dfiigence and sanguine hope, the philoso^er prepared 
the grim model for cxhil)iti()ii to a man who had worn a crown^ and 
might wear again. But with that innocent and sad cunning which is 
so common with enthusiasts of one idea, the sublime dwellers of the 
narrow border between madness and inspiration, Adam, amidst his 
excitement, contrived to conceal from Ms daughter aU glimpse of the 
danger he run, of the correspondence of which he was to be the, 
medium, — or rather, may we think that he Ifhd forgotten both ! Not 
the stout Warwick himself, in the roar of battle, thought so little of 
peril to life and limb as that gentle student, in t^p reveries of his 
lonely closet ; and therefore, all unsuspicious, and seeii^ but diversion 
to Adam’s recent gloom of despair, an opening to ail ms bright pros- 
pects, Sibyll attired herself in her holiday garments, drew her wimple 
dose^ round her ffice, and summoning Madge to attend hen bent her 
way to tlie Tower. Near York House, within view of the Sanctuary 
and the Palace of Westminater, they took a boat, and anived at the 
stairs of the Tower. 


CHAPTER IV 

lOBB EAfiTDrGa. , 

WiLLLAJc Lob3> BLastinos wss One of the most remaikable men nf 
the age. Philip de Comines hears testimony to Ms high repute fox 
wisdmn and virtue. Bom Ihe son of a hught of andent Ihleage but 
toanty lands, be had risen, whue yet in the prime of to arank and 
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an infloenioe secoiid. perhaps, only to the house of Nerile. Like Lord* 
Monta^ he united m happy combination the talents of a soldier and 
?»»0wrtier. But as a statesman,— a sdiemrar— a thinker— Montagu, 
witbali^his craft, was inferior to Hastings. In this^ the latter had but 
two eqtials— Tiz., George, the youngest of the NevUe brothers, jirch- 
ibi^qp of York ; and a boy, wiiose intellect was not yet folly developed, 
‘but !m whom was already apparent to the observant, the dawn of a 
‘restless, fearless, calculating, and subtle genius— that boy, whom the 
philosophers of XJtreoht had taught to reason, whom the lessons of 
'Warwick had trained to arms, was Eichard, Duke of Gloucester, 
famous even now for his skill in the tilt-yard, and his ingenuity in the 
iihetaric of the schools. ^ 

l^e manners of Lord Hastings had contributed to his fortunes. 
Despite the newness of his honours, even the haughtiest of the 
ancient nobles bore him no grudge, for bis demeanour sv as at once 
modest and manly. |Ie was peculiarly simple and unostentatious in 
his habits, and possessed that nameless cnaim which makes men 
popular with the lowly, and welcome to the great.* But in that day 
a certain mixture of vice was necessary to success ; and Hastings 
wounded no self-love by the assumption of unfashionable pumm. 
was regarded '/jith small favour by the queen, who knew him as the' 
companion of Edward in his pleasures, and at a later period accused 
him of enticing her faithless lord into unworthy affections. And cer- 
tain it is, that he was foremost amongst the courtiers in those adven- 
tures wmch we call the excesses of gaiety and folly, though too often 
leading to Solomon’s wisdom and nis sadness. But prouigacy, with 
Hastings, had the excuse of ardent passions : he had loved deeply, 
and unhappily, in his earlier youth, and he gave into the dissipation 
of the time with the restless eagerness common to strong and active 
natures when the heart is not at ease ; and under all the light fascina- ‘ 
tionpf his converse, or the dissipation of his life, lurked the melan- ‘ 
cholic temperajsuent of a man worthy of nobler things. Nor was the 
courtly vice<ftf the libertine the only drawback to the virtuous cha- 
racter assigned to Hastings by Comlnes. His experience of men had 
taught him S9methmg of the disdain of the cynic, and he scrupled not 
at serving his pleasures or his ambition by means which his loftier 
nature could not excuse to his clear sense.t Still, however, the 
world, which had deteriorated, could not harden, him. Eew persons f 
so able acted so frequently acted from impulse : the impulses were, ^ 
for the most part, affectionate an^enerous, but then came the regrets 
of caution and experience ; and Emstings summoned his intellect to 
correct the movement of his heart— in other words, reflection sought 
to undo what impulse had suggested. Though so successful a gallant, 

* On Edward's accession, so higidy were the services of Hastings appreciated by 
the party, that not only the,king, but many of the nobility, contributed to render 
his wealth squal to hianew station, by grants of lands and moneys. Several years 
afterwards, when he wLnt with Edward into France, no less tiion two lords, nine 
knights, fi^-eight squires, and twenty gentlemen, joined his train.— Dugdale's . . 
'^Baronage," p. 583. Sharon Turner's •* History of England," vol. iiL p. 380. 

t SeeOomicss, b. vi. for a curious anecdote of what Mr. Sharon Tomer happily 
e^s " the moral coquetry" of Hastings an acedote whidi reveals much af hlf 
character. , 
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file had not acquired the rnthless egotism of the s^nalist: and his 
oondnct to women offcen evinced the weakness of giddy ;^onih, rather 
than the cold deliberati^ of profligate manhood. Thns m bis venest 
vices there was a spnrions amiability— a seductive charm ; while in 
the graver affairs of life, the intellectnal snscentibilitj of his nature 
served but to quicken his penetration and stimulate his energies, and 
Hastings might have said, with one of his Italian contemporaries,— 
“ That m subjection to the influences of women he bad learned the 
government of men.” In a word, his powers to attract, and his 
capacities to command, may be guessed by this,— that Lord Hastings 


to be King of England. Hastings was alone in the apartments 
assigned to him in the Tower, when his pe^c, with a pecuh’ar smile, 
announ^ to him the visit of a yoimg donzetl, who would not impart 
her business to his attendants. 

The accomplished chamberlain looked uj somewhat imj^tiently 
from the beautiful MS., enriched with the silver verse of Petrarch, 
which lay open on his table, and, after muttering to himself—*' It is 
onlv Edward to whom the face of a woman never is unwelcome,” 
baac the page admit the visitor. ^ 

The damsel entered, and the door closed upon her. 

" Be not alarmed, maiden,” said Hastings, touched by the down- 
cast bend of the hooded countenance, and the unmistakable and 
timid modesty of bis visitor^ bearing. ” Wliat bast thou to say to 
me?” 

At the sound of his voice, Sibyll Warner started, ^d uttered a 
faint exclamation. The stranger of the pastime-ground was before 
her. Instinctively she drew the wimple yet more closely round her 
face, and laid her hand upon the bolt of the door as if in the impulse 
of retreat. 

Tlie nobleman’s curiosity was roused. He lookgd again and ear- 
nestly on the form that seemed to shrink from his g^e ; then rising 
slowly, he advanced, and laid his hand on her arm; — “Donzell, I 
recognise thee,” he said, in a voice that sounded cold and stem — 
" what service wouldst thou ask me to render thee ! Speak ! N. y ! 
I pr^ thee, speak.” 

“Indeed, good my lord,” said Sibyll, conquering her confusion; 
and, lifting her wimple, her dark blue eyes met those bent on her, 
with fearless truth and innocence, “ I knew not. and you will believe 
me— I knew not till this moment that I had such cause for gratitude 
to the Lord Hastings. I sought you bat on the behalf of my father. 
Master Adam Warner, who would fain have the permission accorded 
to other scholars, to see the Lord Henry of Windsor, who was gra- 
cious to him in other day^ and to while the duress of that princely 
captive with the show of a quaint instrument he has invented.*’ 

Doubtless,” answered Hastifl^, who desei^ his character (rare 
in that d^) for humanity and mildness— “doubtless it will nleasiire 
nor ouend his grace the king, to show all courtesy and moidgence 

* Sir Thomas More, ** Ufe of Edward V.,** speaks of **fhe gnat love** niebard 
bore to Hastings. 

e2 
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to the Hiahappy g entlenian. and lord, whom the weal of England con* 
' demus ns to hold incarcerate. 1 have heard of thy father, maiden, an 
honest and simple man, in whom wc need not fear a conspirator; and 
the young mistress, I have heard also, since we parted?* 

"Of me, noble sir P” 

Of thee,** said Hastings, with a smile: and, placing a seat for her, 
^ e took from the table an illuminated MS. have to thank thy 
xieni Master Alwyn, for procuring me this trcMure !** 

** Vl^at, my lord!** said oibyll, and her eyes glistened, “ were you — 
j^ou the— the ** 

“ The fortunate person whom Alwyn has emdehed at so shglit a 
30 st. Yes. Do not grudge me my good fortune in this. Iliou hast 
nobler treasures, methinks, to bestow on another I” 

“ My good lord !** 

** Nay, I must not distress thee. And the young gentleLuan has a 
air face ; may it bespeak a true heart ! ** 

These words gave SibyU an emotion of strange delight. They 
eemed spoken sadly — they seemed to betoken a jealous sorrow— 
hey awoke the strange, wayward, woman-feeling, which is pleased at 
he pain that betrays the women*s influence: the girl’s rosy Hps 
niled malicioudy. Hastings watched her, and her face was so 
adiant with that rare gleam of secret happiness— so fresh . so young, 
pure, and withal so arch and captivating, that hackneyed and 
aded as he was in the vulgar pursuit of pleasure, the sight moved 
‘aettcr and tenderer feelings than those of tne sensualist. Ves,” he 
muttered to himself, “ there are some toys it were a sin to sport ivith 
wd cast awav amiAt the broken rubbish of gone passions !’* 

He tumea to the table, and wrote the order of admission to 
Henry’s prison, and as he gave it to Sibyll, he said- Thy young 
gallant, i see, is at the (^urt now. It is a perilous ordeal, tuid espe- 
2 ially to one for whom the name of Nevile opens the road to advance- 
ment and honoui;, Men leam betimes in courts to forsake Love for 
Plutus, and m^uy a wealthy lord would give his heiress to the poorest 
gentleman who claims kindred to the Earl of Salisbury and War- 
wick.** 

“May niy father’s guest so prosper,” answered Sibyll, “for he 
seems of loyal heart and gentle nature I” 

“ Thou art imsel6slL sweet mistress,** said Hastings ; and, surprised 
oy her careless tone, he paused a moment, “ or art .thou, in truth, 
luMerent P Saw 1 not thy hand in his, when^ even those loathly 
tymbesteres chanted warning to thee for loving, not above thy 
merits, but. alas, it may be, above thy fortunes?** 

Sibyll’s delight increased. Oh, thei^ he had not applied that hate- 
'ul warning to himself! He guessed not her secret. She blushed, 
and the blush wa$ so chaste and maidenly, while tee smile teat went 
with it was sa ineffably andmated and joyons. that Hastings exdaimcd- 
with unaffected admimtion, “ Surely, nir donsdlL Petraren dreamed 
of thee, when he spoke of the woman-blush and tee angel-smilo of 
Laura. Woe to tee mou who would injure thee. ParewSUl l would 
not see tnee tdo often, unless I saw te^ ever.** 

He lifted her hand to his lips, with a chivalrous respeet, as he 
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spoke ; opened the door, and called his page to attend her to the^ 
gates. 

Sibyll was more flattered h/ the abrupt dismissal, than if he had 
knelt to detain her. How different seemed the world as her light 
step wended homeward ! 


CHAPTEB V. 


MASTKH ADAM WAHNER and king henry the 8IJTH. 


The imxt iiioniing Hilyard revisited Warner, with the letters for 
Henry. ^Ihe conspirator made Adam reveal 1o him the interior 
mechanism of the Eureka to wluch Adam, who had toiled all night, 
had appended one of the most ingenious contrivances he had as yet 

1 / -XT-- J* J\ r xl._ — 




of the agencies which the engine was designed to achieve. This con- 
trivance was full of strange cells and recesses, in one of which ^e 
documents were placed. And there they lay, so wed concealed as to 
puzzle the minutest search, if not aided by the inventor, or one to 
whom he had communicated the secrets of the contrivance. 

After repeated warnings and exljDrtations to discretion, Hilyard 
then, whose busy, active mind had made aU the neceslhry arrange- 
ments, summoned a stout-looking fellow, whom^he had left below^ 
and, with his aid, conveved the heavy macliine across the garden, to 



thee through ways where thy brutal nci^bours are not likely to 
meet and molest thee. Call all thy wits to the surface. Speed and 
prosper!” • 

“ Eear not,” said Adam, disdianfuUy. ” In the ntfehbourhood of 
kings, science is ever safe. Bless thee, child,” and he laid his hand 
upon SibyU’s head, for she had accompanied them thus far in silence 
— “now go in.” 

“ I go with thee, father,” said Sibyll, firmly. “ Master Hilyard, it 
is best so, she whispered; “wliat if my father fall iAto one of his 
reveries!” 

“ You are right : go with him, at least, to the Tower-gate. Hard 
by, is the hpuse of a noble dam& and a worthy, known to our Mend 
Hugk wucre thou mayest wait Master Wam^s return. It will not 
suit thy modesty and sex to loiter amongst the pages and sddiery in 
the yard. Adam, thy daughter must wend with thee.” 

Ad^ had not attended to this colloquy, and mechanically bowing 
his head, he set off, and was matly surpi&e(Lon gaming the river 
side (where a boat was found large enou^ to nccommodate not only 
the human passengers, but the mule and its burden), to see Sibyll by 
his side. . • 

The imprisonment of the unfortunate Henry, though guarded with 
sulficieut ngour against all chances of escape, was not, as the reader 
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liBB perceived, at this period embittered by tamecsessaiT' hmhnesa* 
His attendants treated him with respect, his table was supplied moi?e 
abundantly and daintily th^n his habitual abstinence required, and 
the monks and learned men whom he had favoured, were, we need 
not .ijftpeat, permitted to enliven his solitude with their grave con- 
verse. 

On the other hand, all attempts at correspondence between Mar- 
garet, or the exiled Lancastrians and himself, had been iealoudy 
wntched, and when detected, the emissaries had been punished with 
rdentfess severity. A man named Hawkins had been Tacked for 
attempting to borrow money for the queen from the great London 
merchant, Sir Thomas Cook. A shoemaker had been tortured to 
death, with red-hot pincers, for abetting her correspondence with her 
allies. Yarious persons had been racked for similar offences«,^l)ut the 
energy of Margaret, and the zeal of her adherents, were stul unex- 
hausted and unconquered. 

Either unconscious or contemptuous of the perils to which he was 
suljected, the student, with his silent companions, performed the 
voyage, and landed in sight of the Eortress-Pdatine. And now Hi^h 
stopped before a house of good fashion, knocked at the door, which 
was opened by ah' old servitor, disappeared for a few moments, and 
returning, informed Sibyll, in a meaning whisper, that the gentle- 
woman within was a good Lancastrian, and prayed the donzell to ' 
rest in her o^panv, tOl Master Wameris return. 

Sibyll, accoroingiyi after pressing her father’s hand without fear, 
for she had deemed me sole danger Adam risked was from the rabble 
by the way, followed Hugh into a fair chamber, strewed with rushes, 
were an aged dame, of noble air and aspect, was employed at her 
broidenr frame. This gentlewoman, the widow of a nobleman who 
had fiEdlen in the service of Henry, received her CTadously, and Hush 
then retired to complete his commission. The smdent, the mule, the 
model, and the polter, pursued their way to the entrance of that part 
of the eloomv jfikee inhabited by Henry. Here they were stopped, 
and Adam, alter rummaging long in vain, for the chamberlain’s pass- 
port. at last happily discovered it, pinned to his sleeve, by Sihyil’s 
forethought. On this a gentleman was summoned to inspect the 
Older, and in a few moments Adam was conducted to tiie presence of 
the illustrious prisoner. 

“ And what,” said a subaltern officer, lolling by the archway of the 
(n 9 w styled) "Bloody Tower,” hard by the turret devoted to the 
prisoner,* and speaking to Adam’s ^de. who still mounted guard by 
the model,—" what may be the precious burden of which thou art the 
convoy P” 

" Marry, sir,” said Hugh, who spoke in the strong Yorkshire dialeok 
which we are obliged to r^aider into intelbgible Ibglish—" marry, 1 
yeetnot^it is some ^prions puppei^box, or quiet contrivance, wat 
Mkster Warner. vdtom''they'8ay is a very deft and ir^nious personage^ 
is. permitted to brhm Mther forihe Lord Henry’s oivermon.’^' 

” A pnp^et-box ! ” said the officer, with much animated ooxiosE^; 


• The WaheSSld Tbwer. 
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“ 'Fore Jhe mass ! that miist be a pleasant sight. Lift the lii 
fellow ! ” 

“Please yoTir honour, I do not dare,” returned Hugh--“I but 
obey orders." 

“ Obey then. Out of the way ! " and the oflEioer lifted the lid 
of the pannier with the point of his dagger, and peeped witliin. He 
drew back, much disappointed — “Holy mother!" said he. “this 
seemeth more like an mstnmient of torture, thania juggler's merry 
device. It loo^ parlous ugly ! ” ^ 

“Hush ! ” said one of tiie lazy bystanders, with whom the various 
gateways and courts of the palace-fortress were crowded, “ hush !~- 
thycap and thy knee, sir ! ” . 

The olSicor started; and, looking round, perceived a young man of 
low statijipe, followed by t^c or four knights and nobles, slowly 
approaching towards the arch, and every cap in the vicinity was on, 
and every laiee bowed. • 

The eye of tliis young man was akeady bent, with a searching and 
keen gaze, upon the motionless mule, standing patiently by the 
Wakefield Tower ; and turning from the mule to the porter, the latter, 
shrunk, and grew pale, at that dark, steady, penetrating eye, which 
seemed to pierce at once into the secrets and hearts m men. 

“ Wlio this young lord be ? " he whispered to the officer. 

“ Prince Hichard, Duke of Gloucester, man,” was the answer. 
" Uncover, varlet ! " 

“ Surely,” said the prince^ pausinff by the gate, " surely^ this is no 
sumnter-mule, bearing provisions to ine Lord Hemy of Windsor. It 
would be but poor respect to that noble person, whom, alas the 
his grace the king is unwillingly compelled to guard from the malicioua 
designs of rebels and mischief-scckcrs, that one not bearing the 
king's livery should attend to any of the needful wants of so worshipful 
a lord and mest ! ” . 

“ My lord,” said the officer at the gate, “ one Master Adam Warner 
hath just, by permission, been conducted to the Lont Henry's pre- 
sence, and the beast beareth some strange and grim-lookin^ device 
for my lord's diversion.” 

The singular softness and urbanity which generally characterised 
the Duke of Gloucester's tone and bearing at tiiat time,— which, in a 
court so full of factions and intrigues, made him tlie enemy of none, 
and seemingly the friend of aUL and, conjoined with abilities already 
universally acknowledged, liaa mven to his vcij boyhood a pre- 
eminence of grave repute and good opinion, which, indeod, he retained 
tiU the terrible circumstances connected with his accession to the 
throne, under the bloody name of llichard tbe Third, roused all men's 
hearts and reasons into the persuasion that what before hod seemed 
virtue was but dissimulation;— this singular sweetness, we say, of 
mabner and voice, had in it nevertheless^ ^oii^thing that impo^ 
and thrilled, and awed. Md, in tnitii, in our common and more 
vulgar iatexcourse with life, we must have observed, that where 
external gentleness of healing is accompanied by a jepute for iron 
will, determined resolution, and a seriou^ profound, and all-inquiring 
onteilect, It carries with it a majesty wholly distinct from that chann 
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which is exercised by one whose mildness of nature corresponds wHll 
the outward humility; and, if it does not convey the notion of false- 
ness^ bears the appearance of that perfect sel^ssession, that calm 
repcae of power, which intimidates those it inmiences far more than 
the imperious port and the loud voice. And they who best knew the 
duke, knew also that, despite this general smoothness of mien, his 
temperament was naturally irritable, quick, and subject to stormy 
gusts of passion, the which defects his admirers praised him for 
mbounng hard and sedulously to keep in due control. StOl, to a 
keen ooserver, the constitutiomd tendencies of that nervous tempera- 
ment were often visible, even in his blandest moments^ven when 
his voice was most musical, his smile most gracious. If something 
stung, or excited him, an uneasy gnawing of the nether lip, a fretful 
pla;mLg with his dagger, drawing it up and down from its ^eath,* a 
sli^t twitching of the muscles of the face, and a quiver of the eyelid, 
betokened the efforts he 'made at self-command ; and now, as his dark 
eves rested upon Hughes pale countenance, and then glanced upon 
the impassive mule, dozing quietly imder the w eight of poor Adam’s 
model, his hand mechanically sought his dagger-hilt, and his face 
took a sinister and sombre expression. 

“ Thy name, fimnd ? ” 

"Hugh Withers—please vou, my lord duke.” 

"Um! North country, by thine accent. Dost thou serve this 
Master Warner?” 

" No, ray lord, I was only hired with my mule to carry — p” 

" Ah ! true ! to carry wnat thy pannier contains ; open it. Holy 
Paul! a strange jonglerie indeed! This Master Adam Waracr.-p 
inethinks, I have heard his name— a learned man— um— let me see his 
safe conduct. Bight— it is Lord Hastings’s signature.” But still 
the prince held the passport, and still suspiciously eyed the Eureka 
and its appliances, which, in their complicated and native ugliness of 
doors, wheels, pipes, and chimney, were exposed to liis view. At this 
inoment one of the attendants ot Henry descended the stairs of the 
Wakefield Tower, with a request that the model might be carried up 
to divert the prisoner. 

Kichard paused a moment, as the officer hesitatindy watched his 
countenance before giving the desired permission. But the prince, 
turning to him, and smoothing his brow, said mildly—" Certes ! all 
that can divert the Lord Henry must be innocent pastime. And 1 
am well pleased that he hath this cheerful mood for recreation; It 
gaiijsayetli thpse who would accuse us of rigour in his durance. Yes, 
this warrant is complete and formal:” and the prince returned the 
passport to the officer, and walked slowly on through tliat gloomy 
arch evermore associated with Richard of Gloucester’s memory, 
aud beneath the very room in which our bchef yet holds that the 
infant sons of EdwarcLlV. breathed d;heir last; stiH as Gloucester 
moved, he turned antr turned, and kept his eye furtively fixed upon 
1 he porter. 

" Lovell, he wsaid to one of the gentlemen who attended him, and 
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^ who was ?.Tnonff the few admitted to his more peculiar intimacy-* < 
" that man is oi the north.’* 

“WeU,mylord?” 

" The north was always well affected to ths Lancastrians. Master 
Warner ha^ been accused of witchcraft. Marry, 1 should like to see 
his device— urn. Master Catesby, come Mther— approach, sir. Go 
back, and the instant Adam Warner and his contrivance are dismissed 
— bnng them both to me in the king’s chamber. Thou understandest? 
We too would see his device— and let neither man nor mechanical, 
when once they re-appeor, out of thine eye’s reach. For divert and 
subtle are the contrivances of treasonable men ! ” 

Catesby bowed, and Itichard, without speaking further, took his 
way to the royal apartments, which lay beyondT the White Tower, 
towards ihe river, and are long since demolished. 

McamAuIe the porter, with the aid of one of the attendants, had 
eiuTied the model into the chamber of the au^st captive. Henry, 
attired in a loose robe, was psming the room with a slpw step, and lus 
heail sunk on his bosom, — ^while Ad£^, witli much animation, was en- 
larging on the wonders of the contrivance he was about to show him. 
Tlie chamber was commodious, and furnished with sufficient attention 
to the state and dignity of the prisoner; for Edwari^ though savage 
and relentless when his blood was up, never descended into the cool 
and continuous cruelty of detail. 

'Ihe chamber may yet be seen; its shape a spacious octagon; but 
the walls now rude and bare, were then painted and blazoned with 
scenes from the Old Testament. The door opened beneath the pointed 
arch in the central side (not where it now does), giving entrance from 
a small ante-room, in wliich the visitor now beholds the receptacle for 
old rolls and papers, the right, on entering, where now, if our 
memory niistwe not, is placed a press, stood the bed. quaintly carved, 
and with hangings of damascene. At the farther end, the deep recess 
which faced the ancient door was fitted up as a kind^of oratory. And 
there were to be seem besides the crucifix and the inasL4)ook, a profu- 
sion of small vessels of gold and crystal, containing the relics, supposed 
or real, of saint and martyr, treasures wliich the deposed kin^ had col- 
lected in his palmier days at a sum that, iu the minds of his followers, 
had been better bestowed on arms and war-steeds. A young man 
named Allerton — one of the three gentlemen personally attached to 
Henry, to whom Edward had permitted generm access, and wlio, in 
fact, lodged^ in other aparbnento of the Wakefield Tower, and 
might be said to share Lis captivity — was seated before a table, 
and following the steps of his musing master, with earnest and watch- 
ful eyes. 

One of the small spaniels employed in springing game — for 
Henry, despite Ids mildness, had been fond of all the sports of the 
field— lay curled, round on the ftoor, but %tartod up, with a shrill 
bark, at the entrance of the bearer of the model, wuile a starhiig, 
in a cage by the window, seemuigly delkhted at the disturbance, 
flapped ids wings, and screamed out, "Bad men!— Bad^worW’— Poor. 
Heniy!” 

The captive paused at that cry, and a sad and patient smile of inex- 
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{iressible melancholv and sweetness hovered over his lips. Henry still 
letaiued much of the personal comeliness he possessed atthetim'. 
\rhen Margaret of Anjou, the theme of minstrel and minne-singcr, left 
her native court of poets for the fatal throne of England. But oeauty, 
usually so popular and precious a gift to kin^,> was not not in him of 
that order which commanded the eye and moved the admiration of a tur- 
bulent people and a haughty chivalry-. The features, if re^ar, were 
small; their expression mecK: and tnnid; the form, though tail was 
not ii^-knit and muscular ; the lower limbs were too thin, the body 
had too much flesh, the delicate hands betrayed the sickly paleness of 
feeble health ; there was a dreamy vagueness in the clear soft blue 
eyes, and a listless absence of all energy in the habitual bend, the slow, 
heavj' sauntering tread— -aH about that benevolent aspect, that soft 
voice, that resigned mien, and gentle manner, spoke the exqmsite un- 
resisting ffoodness, which provoked the lewd to taunt, the hardy to 
despise, the insolent to tebel for the foes of a king in atormy times 
are often less his vices than his virtues. 

“ And now, good my lord,” said Adam, hastening, with eager hands, 
to assist the bearer in depositing the model on the table — ‘^now will 
1 explain to yon the contrivance which it liath cost me long years of 
patient toil to shape from thought into this iron form.” 

“ But first,” saidA^erton, “were it not well that these good people 
withdrew ? A contriver likes not others to learn his secret ere the 
time hath come to reap its profits.” 

“ Surely— surely ! ” said Adam, and alarmed at the idea thus sug- 
gested, he threw the folds of his gown over the model. ^ 

The attendant bowed and retired ; Hugh followed him, but not till 
he had exchanged a significant look with Allerton. 

As soon as the room WQsleft dear to Adam, the captive, and Master 
Allerton. the last rose, and looking hastily round the chamber, ap- 
proached the mechanician. “ Quick, sir !” said he in a whisper, “^we 
are not often left 'Nvithout witnesses.” 

“ Verily,” sjffd Adam, wlio had now forgot kings and stratagems, 
plots and counterplots, and was all absorbed in his invention, “verily, 
young man, hurry not in this fashion— 1 am about to bem. Know, 
my lord,” and he turned to Henry, wlio, with an indolent, dreamy 
ga«e. stood contemplating the Eureka, — “ know that, more than a 
hundred years before the Christian era, one Hero, an Alexandrian, 
discovered the force produced by tlie vapour begot by heat on water. 
That this power was not unknown to the ancient sages, witness the 
contrivances, not otherwise to be accounted for, of tbe heathen 
oracles; but to our great countryman and predecessor^ Boger Bacon, 
who first suggested that vehicles might be drawn without steeds or 
steers, and smps might ” 

“ Marry, sir,” interrupted Merton, with great impatienoe, “ it is 
not to prate to us of ^clTtrivial fables of Man, or such wanton spmds 
of the Eoul Eiend, that thou hast risked life and limb. Time is pre- 
cious. 1 have been prevised that thou bast letters for King Henry ; 
produce tbem-rwc£,! ” 

A deep glow of indignation had overspread the enthusiast’s face at 
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^the.oomiiienoommiti of this^ addxsefis ; but< the dose reminded him, in 
Taruth, of his errand, 

“Hot ^outhy” said he, mth dignity, “a future age may judge 
differently of what thou deemest trivial fables, and may rate high 
. this poor invention when the brawls of York and Lsmcaster ore 


°llcar him,” saidECenry, with^a soft smile, and laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the yoi^ ma;^ who was about to utter a passionate 
and scornful retort — “ him, sir. Have I not often and ever^E^ 

this same thing to thee P We children of a dav imagine onr cantests 
are the sole things that move the world. Alaack ! our fathers thought 
f the same ; and they and their turmoils sleep forgotten ! Hav, Master 
Warner,” — ^for here Adam, poor man, awed by Henry’s milemess into 
shame at his discourteons vaunting, began to apologise, — “ nay. sir, 
nay—thoif art right to contemn onr bloody and futile struggles for a 
crown of thonis; for • 


* Kingdoms are bat cares, 

State is devoid of sta/; 

. Riches arc ready snores 

') And hasten to decay.** ^ 

And yet, sir, believe me, thou hast no cause for vain glory in thine 
own cran; and labours ; for to wit and to lere there arc the same 
v^ty and vexation of spirit as to war quid empire. Only, 0 would-be 
wise man, only when we muse on Heaven do onr souls asoend from 
the fowler’s sn^ !” 

“ My saint^like liege,” said Allerton, bowing low, and with tears in 
his eyes, “ thinkest thou not that thy very disdain of thy rights makes 
thee more worthy of them? If not for thiqe, for thy son’s sake — 
reinember that the usiumer sits on the throne of the conqueror of 
Agincourt ! — Sir Clerk, the letters. 

Adam, already anxious to retrieve the error of hjs first forgetful- 
ness, here, after a moment’s struggle for the necessary n^membrance. 
drew the papers from the^labyrmthine receptacle which concealed 
them ; and Henry uttered an exclamation of joy as, after catting the 
silL his eye glanced over the writing— 

‘^My Margaret ! my wife !” Presently he grew pale, and his hands 
, trembled. *^Saints defend her!— Soiats defend her! She ishere^ 
disguised, in London I” 

‘^Margaret! our hero-queen! the manlike woman!” exdaimed 

Allerton, clasping his hands— “ Then be sure that ” He stopped, 

and abruptly takmg Adam’s arm, drew him aside, while Henry con- 
1 tinned to read—" Master Warner, we nw trust thee— thou art one 
of us— thou art sent here, I know, by Kohin of RedesdEde— we may 
trust thee P” 

** Young sir,” replied the philosopher, ^vek, " tbe fears and 
hopes of power are not amidst the uneasier passimos of the student’s 

• lines ascribed to Henry VI., vith commendation as a prottie ver^** by Sir 

J6bn Harrington, in the ** Nngm Antiques.** They are also given, WUh Mule altera 
tton* to the nnbappy king by Baldwin, in Ills trag^ of <* Henry VI.** 
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sniad. 1 pledged myself but to bear iliese papers bither, and to retuzD* 
with what may be sent back.” 

** But thou didst this for love of the caus^ the truth, imd the 
right P” 

“ 1 did it nartly from Hilyard’s tale of wrong— but partly, also, 
for the gold,” answered Adam, simply; and his noble air, ms hign 
brow, the serene calm of his features, so contrasted the meanness 
implied in the latter words of his confession, that AUerton stared at 
him amazed, and without reply. 

Meanwhile Henry had conduded the Mer, and with a heavy sigh 
glanced over the papers that accompanied it. 

“Alack! alack! more turbulence, more danger, and disquiet — 
more ot my people’s blood!” He motioned to the yoimg man, and 
drawing limi to the window, while Adam returned to his mpdel, put 
the pa}»ers in his hand. “ AUerton,” he said, “ thou lovest me, but 
thou art one of the idr in this distraught land who love also God. 
Thou art trot one of the warriors, the men of steel. Counsel me. 
Sec— Margaret demands my signature to these jiapers; the one, 
empowering and craving the levy of men and arms in the northern 
eoimtits; the dher, promising free pardon to all who w'ill desert 
Edward ; the third — it sceinoln to me more strange and less kinglike 
than tiie others, — undertakmg to aboLsh all the imposts and all the 
Laws that xjress upon the commons, and (is this a holy and pious sti- 
pulation?) to imniire into the exactions and persecutions of ihe 
pnesthooa of our lloly Church !” 

“ Sire!” said the young man, after he had hastily perused the 
papers, “my lady liege showeth good argument fw your assent to two, 
at least, of these undertakings, the names of fiity gentlemen ready 

to take arms in youi* cau^e u authorised by your royal warrant. The 
men of the North arc malcontent with the usurper, but they will not 
yet stir, unless at your own command. Such documents will, of 
course, be used* with discretion, and not to imperil your grace’s 
safety.” 

“ My safety I” said Henry, with a flash of liis father’s hero-soul in 
his eyes — “ of that 1 think not 1 If 1 have small courage to attack, 
I have some fortitude to bear ! But, three months after these bo 
signed, how many brave hearts will be still!— how many stout hands 
be dust ! 0 Margaret ! Margaret ! why temptest thou ? Wert thou 
so happy when a queen?” 

The prisoner broke from AUerton’s arm. and walked, in great dis- 
order «nnd irresolution, to and fro the chamber; and strange it was to 
sec the contra: t between himself and Warner — both, m so much 
-like — ^both so puiely creatures out of the common world, so gentle — 
abstract— 30 utterly living in the life apart : and now, the student so 
cairn, tue prince so disturbed ? The contrast struck Henry himself ? 
He paused abruptl|, and, folding this arms, contemplated the nhilo- 
boxiher, as with an anectionatc complacency, Adam played and toye^ 
as it were, with his beloved model ; now opening and shutting again 
Its doori#*-nonr brushing away with his sleeve some partides of dust 
that had settled on itr-uow retiring a few paces to gaze the better on 
its stem symmetty. 
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“ Ob) my AHexton!” cried !Heuiy) behold! the kingdom h mm 
makes out of bis own mmd is the onljr one that it delightetb man 
govern ! Behold, he is lord 9yer its spiii^ and movements, its wheek 
revolve and stop at bis bidding. Here, here, alone, God never asketb 
the ruler — ‘Why was the blood of thousands poured forth like water, 
that a worm might wear a cro^ ?* ” 

“ Sire/* said Allerton, solemnly, ** when our Heavenly King ap- 
points his anointed representative on earth, he gives to that human 
delegate no power to resign the ambassade and trust. What suicide 
is to a man, abdication is to a king ! How const thou dispose of thy 
son’s rights ? And what become of those rights ii‘ thou wilt prefer 
for him the exile — ^for thyself, the prison, — when one ettbrt may restore 
a throne!’* 

Henry seemed struck by a tone of armiment that suited both bk 
own min!L and the reasoning of the age. He gazed a moment on the 
face of the young man, muttered to himself, siid suddenly moving to 
the table, signed the papers, and restored them to Adam, who mecha- 
uically replaced them in their iron hiding-place : — 

" Now pegone, sir !” whispered Allerton, afraid that Henry’s mind 
might again change. 

“ Will not iny lord examine the engine ?” aske^ Warner, lialf- 
beseechmgly. 

“ Not to-day ! See, he has already retired to his oratory — ^he is in 
prayer !” and, going to the dooi* Allerton summoned the attendants 
m waiting to carry down the model. 

"Well, weU— patience, patience— thou shalt have thine audience at 
last,” muttered Adam, as he retired from the room, his eyes fixed upon 
the neglected infant of liis brain. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HOW, ON LEAVING KING LOG, EOOLISH WISDOM HUNS A-MUCK ON 
KING STOKK. 

At the outer door of the Tower by which he had entered, the 
philosopher was accosted by Catesby— a man who, in imitation of his 
young patron^ exldbited the soft ^ oily manner which concealed 
intense ambition and innate ferocity. 

"Worship^ my master,” said he, bowing low, but with a halt 
sneer on his lips, " the king and his Highness the Buke of Gloucester 
have heard much of your strange skill, and command me to lead you 
to their presence. EoUow, sir, 9pd you, mf mem convey this quaint 
oontiivance to the lo^s aparrinents. ' 

With thi^ not waiting for any reply, Catesby strode on. Hugh’s 
&oe fell— he tamed very palm and, imagining himself nnyhserved, 
turned round to slink away. But Cid^sby, who seemed to have eyer 
at the back of his bead, called out, in a mild tone— 
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"Good fellow, help to bear the mechanical-^you too may be* 
needed” 

" Cog^s wounds !” muttered Hugh, "an* I had but known what it 
was to set my foot in a king’s palace ! Such walking may do for the 
silken shoon, but the hobnaiT always gets into a nobble.” With 
that, affecting a chceifol mien, he helped to replace the model on the 
mule. 

Meanwhile, Adam, elate(^ poor man ! at the flattery of the royal 
mandate, pcrsuadel that his fame had reached Edward’s cars, and 
chafed at the little heed paid by the pious Henry to his great work, 
stalked on, his head in the air. " Veruy,” mused the student, “ King 
JMward may^have been a cruel yqu^ and over hasty ; it is horrible * 
to think of Kobin Hilyard’s cal^ties ! But men do say he hath an 
acute and masterly comprehension. Doubtles^ he will perceive at a 
glance how much I can advantage his kingdom.” Witt; this, we 
grieve to say, selfish reflection, which if the thought of his model could 
have slept awhile, Adam would have blushed to recall, as an affront to 
Hilyard^s wrongs, the philosopher followed Catesby across the spacious 
yard, along a narrow passage, and up a winding turret-stair, to a room 
m the third story, wbch opened at one door into the king’s closet, at 
the other into tfhe spacious gallery, which was already a feature in the 
plan of the more princely houses. In another minute Adam and his 
model were in the presence of the king. The part of the room in 
which Edward sate was distinguished from the rest by a small eastern 
carpet on the floor (a luxury more in use in the palaces of that day, 
than it appears to have been a century later) a table was set before 
him, on which the model was placed. At ms right hand sat Jacquetta 
Duchess of Bedford, the queen’s mother; at his left. Prince llichaid'. 
The duchess, though not without the remains of beauty, had a stem, 
haughty, scornful expression, in her sharp aquiline features, com- 
pressed lips, and imperious eye. The paleness of her complexion, and ^ 
the careworn mjxious lines of her countenance, were ascribed by the 
vidgar to stridies of no holy cast. Her reputation for sorcery and 
witchcraft was daily increasing, and served weU the purpose of the 
discontented barons, whom the rise of her children mortified and 
enraged. 

“ Approach, Master What say you his name is. Bichard?” 

" Adam Warner,” replied the sweet voice of the Duke of Gloucester, 

" of excellent skill in the mathematics.” 

" Approach, sir, and show us the nature of this notable invention.” 

" I desire i lotbing better, my lord king,” said Adam, boldly. “ But 
first, let me auve a small modicum of fuel. Eire, which is the life 
of the world, as the wise of old held it, is also the soul of this— my 
mechanical.” 

"Perad^enture,” whispered the duchess, "the wizard desirethto 
consume us I” « 

"More likely,” Replied Eichar^ in the same under toncj "to 
consume wliatever of treasonable nature may lurk concealed m bis 
engine.” 

* !rec ihe Narrative of the Lord GrauQ>^e, before refenadto. 
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•• True,” «aid Edward, and then, speaJdDg oloud, *‘ilasta "Warner;^* 
he added, “put thy puppet to its purpose— without fire ^we will it/* 

“ It is impossible, my lord ” said Adam, with a loffcy smile. “ Science 
and nature are more jiowerM than a kmg^s word.” 

“ Do not say that m public, my friend” said Edward, drily, “ or we 
must hang thee I I would not my subjects were told an^rthing so 
treasonable. Howbeit, to give thee no excuse in failure, thouSiaLt 
have what thou needest.” 

“ But surely not in our presence,” exclaimed the duchess. “ This 
may be a device of the Lancastrians for our perdition.” 

“ As you please, belle mbre,” said Edward and he motioned to a 
gentleman, who stood a few paces behind his chair, and who, from the 
entrance of the mechanician, had seemed to observe hhn with intense 
interest. “ Master Nevile. attend this wise man; supply his wants, 
and harK, in thy ear, watch well that he abstract nothing from the 
womb of his en^e — observe what he doeth —be all eyes.” Man^ 
duke bowed low to conceal his change of countenance, and, stepping 
forward, made a sign to Adam to follow him. 

“ Go alsoj Cateshy,” said Richard to his follower, who had taken his 
post near him, “ and clear the chamber.” 

As soon as the three members of the royal femily w6re left alone, the 
king, stretching himself, with a' slight yawn, observed, “This man 
looks not like a conspirator, brother Richard, though his sententiary 
as to nature and science lacked lovely and respect/* 

“ Sire and brother.** answered Richard, “ great leaders often dupe 
ihcir own tools ; iit least, meseemeth that they would reason well so 
to do. Remember, I have told thee that there is strong cause to 
suppose Margaret to be in London. In the suburbs of the city h^ 
also appeared, within the last few weeks, that strange and dangerous 
person, whose very objects are a mystery, save that ho is our foe, — 
Robin of Redesdalc. The men of the north have exhibited a spirit of 
insurrection ; a man of that country attends this rented wizard and 
ho Mmself was favoured in past times by Henry of n'tndsor. These 
are omiuous signs when the conjimctions be considered!** 

"It is well said; but a fair day for breathing our palfreys is half 
spent!” "*etumcd the indolent prince. “B/rlady! I like the fashion 
of thy supsrtunic well, Richard; but thou hast it too much puffed 
over the shoulders.** 

Richard's dark eye shot fire, and he gnawed his Jip as he answered— 
“ God liath not given to me the fair shape of my kinsmen !” 

“Thy pardon, dear boy/* said Edward, kindly ; “yet little needest 
thou our broad backs and strong sinews, for thou hast a tongue to 
charm women, and a wit to command men.” 

Richard bowed his face, little less beautiful than his brother’s, though 
wholly diJfcrcnt from it iu feature, for Edward had the long oval 
countenance, the fair hair, the rich colouriif^, and the large outline ox 
his mother, the Rose of Raby. Richard, on%e contmry^ had the 
short face, the dark brown locl^, and the pale olive complexion of his 
falher, whom he alone of the royal brothers strikingly resembled.* 


* Pol. Virp, 544 
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!Rie oheeki^ toob 'were bomewliat sunken, and already^ ihon^ soaroelj >> 
post dnkQioo^ about bis lips were seen tbe lines ol tbou^tful man* 
Qood. But tnen those small features, delicately i^uiline. were so 
regular— that dark eye was so deep, so fathomless it its bright musing 
intelligenoe— that quivering lip was at once so bcautil'uUy formed ana 
so expressive of inteUectual subtlety and haughty will— and that pale 
forehead was so massive, high, and maicsiic. that when, at a later 
period, the Scottish prelate* commended Bichard’s * princely cmnte- 
nance* the compliment was not one to be disputed, much less con> 
temned. But now as he rose, obedient to a whisper from tijc duchess, 
and followed her to the window, while Edward appeared eugaged in 
admiring the shape of his own long upturned shoes, those delects in ^ 
his shape which the popular hatred and tiie lise of the House oi 
Tudor exaggerated into tlie absolute defonuil}, that the un(‘xamining 
ignorance of modem days, and Shakspere’s licry tragedy, ^la^ c fixed 
established caricatuixy were sufficiently apparent. Defonned or 
hunchbacked we need scarcely say he was not, for no man so dis- 
figured could have possessed that great personal strength u hieh he 
mvariably exhibited in battle, desmte the comparative sh^htuess of 
his frame. He was considerably below the ordin^ height, which ^ 
the great statijfll'o of his brother rendered yet more disanvantageous by 
oon&ast, but bis lower limbs were strong-jointed and muscular. 
Though the back was not curved, yet one sbonlder was slightly higher 
than the other, which was the more observable from the evident pains 
that he took to disguise it, and the gorsreoiis splendom*, savoui'ing of 
personal coxcombry— from which no Plantagcnet was ever free, — 
that he exhibited in his dress, .^d as, in a warlike age, the physical 
confonnatioii of men is always critically regarded, so this delect, and 
that of his low stature, ^cre not so much redeemed as they would be 
in our day by the beauty and intellkence of his face. Added to tins, 
ills neck was short, and a habit of bending his head on his bosom 
(arising either fiom thought, or the affectation of humility, wliich was 
a p^ of h» character), made it seem shorter still. But this pecu- 
liarity, while taking from the grace, added to the strength of his 
frame, which, spare, sinewy, and compact, showed to an observer 
that power of endurance— that combination of solid stubbornness 
;md active energy, which, at the battle of Barnet, made him no less 
formidable to encounter than the ruthless sword of the mighty 
Edward. 

“ So, prince/’ said the duchess, "this new gentleman of the kiz^s 
is, it seems, a Nevile. When will Edward’s iiigh spirit cast offtEat 
hateful yoke?” 

Bichaid sighed and shook his head. The duchess encouraged by 
these signs of sympathy, continued— 

* Archibald Quhittaw.— *\ii'aciem tx^am summo Imperio prinripntn tlijmnminapi 
at. qnam moralia et hcroica virtua illuatmt,** Ac.— We need bCduixiy observe that 
e\ en a Scotchman would not have risked a public compltoent to Richard’s £aoe, if 
so inappropriate as to seem a sarcasm, espedally as we orator immediately pro- 
i.'eeds to notice the shortness of Richsid’s stature— a comme^ not likely to have 
i«en iieculiarlsr acceptable. In the Rous Ri^ the portrait of Richard represente 
l.im as undersi-.ed. but compactly and stroiii^ly built, and without any sign of 

ueformity, unless the inelegant defect of a short neck can be so called. 
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“ Your brother Clarence, Prince Bichard, despises ns, to crin^ to 
the nr6nd earl. But yon 

‘*1 am not suitor to the Lady Isabel ; Clarence is over-lavish, and 
Isabel has a fair face and a queenly dowry.” 

“ May I perish,” said the duchess^ “ ere Warwick’s daughter wears 
the baudekm of royalty, and sits m as high a state as the queen’s 
mother ! Prince, I would fain confer with thee ; we have a project to 
abase and banish this hateful lord. If you but join us, success is sure, 
the Count of Charolois ” • 

“ Dear ladv,” interrupted Bichard, with an air of profound humility, 
“ tell me uothing of plot or prqect ; my years are too few for such 
high and subtle policy ; and the Lord Warwick hath been a leal friend 
to our House of York.” 

The duchess bit her lip— “Yet I have heard you teU Edward that a 
subject can be too powerful? ” 

“Never, lady ! ym have never heard me.”* 

“ Then Edward has told Elizabeth that you so spoke.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Richard, turning away with a smifc. ; “ I see that the 
king’s conscience hath a discreet keeper. Pardon me. Edward, now 
that he hath sufficiently surveyed his shoon, musi marvel at this 
prolonged colloquy. And see, the door opens.” 

With this, the duke slowly moved to the table, and resumed bis 
scat. 

Marmaduke, full of fear for hi^ ancient host, had in vain sought an 
opportunity to address a few words of exhortation to him to firbear 
all necromancy, and to abstain from all perilous distinctions between 
the power oi Edward IV. and that oi his damnable Natxire and 
Science ; but Catesby watched him with so feline a vigilance, that he 
was luiable to slip in more than— “All, •Master Warner, for onr 
blessed Lord’s sake, recollc^ that rack and cord are more than mere 
words here ! ” To the which pleasant remark, Adam, then busy in 
filling his miniature boiler, only replied by a wistftQ atfre, not in the 
least recognising the Nevile in his fine attire, and the new-fashioned 
mode of dressing liis long hair. 

But Catesby watched m vain for the abstraction of any treasonable 
contents m the engine, which the Duke of Gloucester had so shrewdly 
s^pected. The tratli must be told. Adam had entirely forgotteii 
that in the intricacies of his mechanical lurked the papers that miglit 
overthrow a throne ! Magnificent Incamation was he Qu that obli- 
vion) of Science itself, which cares not a jot for men and nations, in 
their ephemeral existences; wliich only remembers things — thiiig s 
that endure for ages j and in its stupendous calculations loses sight of 
the unit of a generation ! No— he had thorouglily fo]^otten Henry, 
Edward, his own limbs and life— not only York and Lancaster, hut 
Adam Warner and the rack. Grand in Igs Ibrgijtfulness, he stood 
before the tiger and the t^er^at —Edward and Bichard— A Puic 
Thought— a Man’s Soul ; Science fearless in the presence of Cruelty' 
Tyranny, Craft, and Power. 

In truth, now that Adam was thoroughly in his own spliere— was 
in the domain of which he was king, and those beings in velvet and 
ermine were but a- ignorant savages admitted to the front r of ’*.^3 

l 
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realms his form seemed to dilate mto a majesty the beholders had Tiot 
before recosnked. And even the lazy Edward muttered, involuntariiy, 
— By my halidame, the man has a noble presence I ” 

I am prepared now, sire," said Adam loftily, “ to show to my king 


please von, my lords, tins way I ” and he motioned so com- 
_ [y to the room in which he had left the Eureka, that his 
audience rose bv a common impujbc, and in another minute stood 
grouped round the model in the adjoining chamber. This really won 


grouped round the model in the adjoining ch^ber. This really won 
deifiil invention — so wonderful, indeed, that it will surpass the faith 
of those who do not pause to consider what vast forestaJments of mo- 
dem science have been made and lost in the of ages not fitted 

to receive them, — was, doubtless, in many important details, ^lot yet 
adapted for the practical^^uses to which Adam designed its application. 
But as a mere model, as a marvellous essay, for the suggestion of 
gigantic results, it was, perhaps, to the full as effective as the inge- 
nuity of a mechanic of our own day could construct. It is true that 
it was crowded with unnecessary cylinders, slides, cocks, and wheels 
—hideous and ckunsy to the eje— but througli this intricacy the great 
simple design accomplished its main object. It contrived to show 
what force and skill man can obtain from the alliance of nature ; the 
more clearly, im^much as the mechanism affixed to it, still more 
ingenious than itself, was weU. calculated to illustrate practically 
one of the many uses to which the principle was destmed to be 
applied. 

Adam had not yet fathomed the secret by which to supply the 
miniature cylinder with sufficient steam for any prelonged effect, the 
grejit truth of latent heatVas unknown to him ; but heliad contrived 
to 1 gulate the supply of water so as to make the enmc discharge its 
dul IS s^dently |or the satisfaction of curiosity, and the explanation 
of , r,a pbjeots^„^And now this strange^ thing oi iron was in full hfc. 
Erom its serpent chimney issued the thick rapid smoke, and the groan 
of its travail was heard within. 

" And what propose you to yourself and to the kingdom, in all tliis. 
Master Adam r ” ^ed Edward, curioudy bending his tall person over 
the tortured iron. 


" I propose to make Nature the labourer of man,” answered 
Warner. “When I was a child of some eight years old, I ob- 
served that water swelleth into vapour when fire is applied to it. 
Twelve years ^rwards, at the age of twenty, I observed that while 
undergoing this change, it exerts a mighty mechanical force. At 
Wenty-five, constantly musing, I said, ^Why should not that force 
bmme subject to man’s art P* I then began the first rude model, of 
which tliis IS +he descendant. I noticed teat the vapour so produced 
is el^tic— that is, that ^ it expand^ it presses against what opposes 
it : it has a force applicable everywhere force is needed by man’s 
laoour. Behold a second agency of gigantic resources. And then, 
still studyu^ this, I perceived that the vapour thus produced can be 
re-converted into water, shrinking necessarily, while so retra^onned, 
from tli^i space it filled as vapour, and leaving that space a vacuum. 
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Bat Nature abhors a vaeuiim— produce a vacaam, aud the bodies that 
summnd rush into it. Thus, the vapour agaiiL while Ghu-n^ n g bach 
into water, becomes also a force — our agent. And all the wliile these 
truths were shaping themselves to ray mind, I was devising and im- 
proving also the material form by which I might render them useful 
to man; so at last, out of these truths, arose this invention 

“ Pardie,” said Edward, with the baste natural to royalty', " what 
in common there can be between thy jargon of smoke and water and 
this huge ugliness of iron passeth aU understanding. But spare is thy 
speeches, and on to thy puppet-show.” 

Adam stared a moment at the king in the surprise that one full of 
his subject feels when he sees it impossible to make another under- 
stand it, sighed, shook his head, and prepared to begin. 

“ Observe,” he said, “ that there is no juggling, no deceit. I will 
place in tliis deposit this small lump of brass-^would the size of this 
toy would admit of larger experiment ! I will tlien pray ye to note, 
as I open door after door, how the metal passes through various 
cliaugcs, all operated by tliis one agency of vapoui. Heed and attend. 
And if tlie crowning work please thee, think, great king, what such 
an agency upon tlie large scale would be to thee ; thhSc how it would 
multiply all arts, and lessen all laliour ; think that thou liasl in 
this, achieved for a wliole people the true philosoplier’s stone. Now, 
note!” 

He placed the rougli ore in its receptacle, and suddenly it seemed 
seized by a vice withm. and vanished. He proceeded then, while dex- 
terously attending to the complex movements, to open door after door 
to show the astonished spectators the rapid transitions the metal un- 
derwent, and suddenly, in the midst of bisjiride. he stopped short, 
for, L’kc a lightning-flash, came across his mind the remembrance of 
the fatal papers. Within the next door he was to open, they lay 
concealed. His change of countenance did not esoftpe Richard, and 
he noted the door which Adam forbore to open, as thewtudent hur- 
riedly, and with some presence of mind, ])assed to the next, in which 
the metal was shortly to appear. 

“ C^en t/iis door,” said the prince, pointing to the handle. 

“ No ! — forbear I There is danger !— forbear !” exclaimed the me- 
chanician. 

“ Hanger to thine own neck, varlct and impostor ! ” exclaimed the 
duke ; and he was about himseK to open the door, when suddenly a 
loud roar~a terrific explosion was heard. Alas I Adam Warner had 
not yet discovered for his engine what we now call the safetj"^ valve. 
Tlie steam contained in the mmiature boiler had acquired an undue 
pressure; Adam’s attention had been too much engrossed to notice 
the signs of tlie growing increase, and the rest may be easily con- 
ceived. Nothing could equal the stupor and* horror of the spectators 
at this explosion, save only the boy-duke, who remained immovable, 
ajid still frowning. All rushed to the door, huddling one on the other, 
scai'cely kiio^ving what next was to befall them ; but ccriaii»that the 
WTzard was bent upon their destruction. Edward was the first to 
recover himself ; and seeing that no lives were lost, bis first impulse 
was that of ungovernable rage. 
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** Foul traitor ! ” lie exclaimed, was it for this that thou hast pre- 
tended to beguile us with thy damnable sorceries ! Seize him ! Away 
to the Tower-hiQ ! and let tne priest patter an ave, while the dooms- 
man knots the rope/* 

Not a hand stirred : even Catesby would as lief have touched the 
kin^s lion before metus. as that poor mechanician, standing aghast, 
and unheeding all, beside his mutilated engine. 

“ Master Ncvile,” said the king, sternly, “ dost thou hear us ?” 

“ VdTrily,” muttered the Nevile. approaching very slowly, “1 knew 
what would happen ; but to lay hands on my host, an’ he were fift>' 
times a wiSsard — No ! My liege,” he said, in a firm tone, but falling 
on his knee, and his gallant countenance pale with generous terror — 
“ My liege, formve me. This man succoured me when struck down 
and wounded by a Lancastrian niffian—this mau gave me ‘'shelter, 
foo^ and liealing. Command me not, 0 gracious my lord, to aid in 
taking the life of one to whom I owe my o^vn.” 

“ His life !” exclaimed the Duchess of Bedford — “ the life of this 
most ifiuslrious person ! Sire, you do not dremn it !” 

“Hell! by the saints, what now?” cried the king, whose choler, 
though fierce anff ruthless, was as short-lived as tlie passions of the 
indolent usually ai’e, and whom the earnest interoosition of his 
mother-in-law much surprised and diverted, “if, fair ‘belle mere, 
tbou tbinkest it so illustrious a deed to frighten us out of our mortal 
senses, and naiTowly to ’scape sending us across the river like a beA^ 
of balls from a bombard, there is no disputing of tastes. Rise up. 
Master Nevile. wc esteem thee not less for thy boldness ; ever be the 
host and the Dcnefactor revered by EiigKsli gentleman and Cluistian 
youth. Master Warner may go free.” 

Here Warner uttered so deep and hollow a groan, that it startled 
all present. 

‘^T^veiity-ilvc years of labour, aud not to have seen this!” lie 
eiaculatcd. *^\vcnty and five years, and all wasted ! How repair 
this disaster. O fatal day !” 

“ What says he ?~what means he ?” said Jacquetta. 

“ Come home !— -home 1” said Marmaduke, approaching the philo- 
sopher. in great jdairn lest he should once more ieopardise his life. 
But Adam, sliaking him off, began eagerly^ and with tremulous hands, 
to examine the machine, and not perceiving any mode by which to 
guard in future against a danger that he saw at once would, if not 
removed, render his invention useless, tottered to a chah*, and covered 
his face with his hands.” 

“ He seemeth mightily grieved that our bones are still whole ! ” 
muttered Edward. “ And why, belle mere mine, wouldst thou pro- 
tect tliis pleasant tregetour 

“'WHiat I” said tlm duchess—" see you not that a man capable of 
such devices must be' of doughty service against our foes ?” 

“ Not 1 — how’ ?” 

" WliVj-^if merely to signily his displeasure at our young Richard’s 
over-curious meddling^ ho can cause this strange engine to shake the 
walls— nay, to destroy itself, think what he might do were his power and 
malice at our disposmg. 1 know sometliing of these nigroraancers.” 
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** And would you knew less ! for already the Commons murmur at 
your favour to them. But be ii as you will. And uow — liOj there ! 
—let our steeds be caparisoned.” 

“ You forget, sire,” ssiid Kichard, who had hithei’to silently watched 
the various parties, “ the object for whicli we summoned llhs wortliy 
man. Please you now, sir, to open that door.” 

"No— no!” exclaimed the king, hastily, “I 'vrill have no more 
provoking the foul fiend — conspirator or not, I have had enough of 
Master Warner. Pah 1 My poor placard is turned lampblack. Sweet 
mother-in-law, take liim under tliy protection ; and lUchard, come 
with me.” 

So saying, the king linked his arm in . that of the reluctant Glou- 
cester, and quitted the room. The duchess then ordered the rest also 
to depart, and was left alone wdth the crest-fallen philosopher. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MY LADY duchess’s OPINION OP THE UTILITY OP MASTER AVARNER’S 
INVENTION, AND HER ESTEEM POR ITS— EXl’JiOSION 1 

Adam, utterly unheeding, or*rather deaf to, the discussion that had 
taken place, and his narrow escape from cord and mbbet, lifted his 
head peevishly from his bosom, os the duchess rested ner hand almost 
caressingly on his shoulder, and ilius addressed him : — 

" Most puissant sir. think not that 1 am one of those, Avho, in their 
ignorance and follj' slight the mysteries 8f which thou art clearly so 
j^cat a master. VlTien I heard thee speak of subjecting Nature 
<0 Man, ] at once comiirehended thee, and blushed for the duliicss 
of ray kindred.” 

"Ah! Indy, thou hast studied, then, the mathematics. Alack! 
this is a gi’icvous blow ; but it is no inJiereut fault in the device. I 
am clearly of mind that it can be remedied. But oh ! what time 
— what thought — what sleepless nights — Avliat gold will be 
needed!” 

" Give me thy sleepless nights and thy grand thoughts, and thou 
shalt not want gold.” 

"Lady,” cried Adam, starting to his feet, “do I hear ari^t? 
Art thou, in truth, the patron i have so long dreamed of ? HaSt 
thou the braiu and the hea^ to aid the pursuits of science ?” 

" Ay ! and the power to protect the students ! Sage, 1 am the 
Duchess of Bedford, whom men accuse of witchcraft — as thee of 
wizardy. Erom the wife of private genHemaiL 1 have become tbe 
mother of a queen. 1 stand amidst a court Mil of foes ; I desire gold 
i o corrupt, and wisdom to gu^d against, and means to destroy, thenu 
And I seek all these in men like thee ! » 

Adam turned on her his bewildered eyes, and made no answer. 

“They tell me,” said the duchess, ^‘that Henry of Windsor 
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employ^ learned men to transmute the baser metals into gold. 
Wert thou one of them ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Thou knowest that art P” 

“ I studied it in my yCuth, but the ingredients of the crucible wore 
too costly.” 

“ Thou shalt not lack them with me— thou knowest the lore of the 
stars, and const foretell the designs of enemies — the hour whether to 
act or to forbear ?” 

“Asitrology Ihave studied, but that also was in youth, for there 
dwelleth in the pure mathematics that have led me to this inven- 
tion 

• Truce with that invention, whatever it be — ^think of it no m^, 
it has served its end in the explosion, wliich woved thy power of 
mischief— high objects are now before thee. Wilt thou of my 
household, one of my al^emists and astrologers ? Thou shalt have 
leisure, honour, and all the moneys thou canst need.” 

"Moneys!” said Adam, eagerly, and casting his eyes upon the 
mangled model — “ web, I agree— what you will— alchemist, astrolo- 
gist, wizard— what you will. This shall all be repaired — all — I hepn 
to see now — ah! 1 begin to see — ^yes, if a pipe by which the Foo 
eotcessive vapour could— ay, ay! — right, right,” and he rubbed his 
hands. 

Jacquetta was struck^ with his enthusiasm — “ But surely, Master 
Warner, this has some virtue you have not vouchsafed to explain ; — 
confide m me— can it change iron to gold P” 

" No-but 

" Can it predict the future ?” 

“ No-but ” 

" Can it prolong hfe?” " 

" No-but ” 

“ Tlien in God’s jiame let us waste no more time about it!” said 
the duchess, iii^atiently — " your art is mine now. Ho, there ! — will 
send my page to conduct thee to thyanartmepts, and thou shaft lodge 
next to h’riar Bungey, a man of wonarous Icre, Master Warner, and 
a worthy confrere in thy researches. Hast thou any one of kith and 
kin at home, to whom thou ^\ilt announce thy advancement?” 

" All, lady 1 Heaven forgive me, i have a daughter— an only child — 
my Sibyl], I caimot leave her done, and ” 

" Well, nothing should distract thy cares from thine art — she shall 
be sent for. — I will rank her amongst my maidens. Pare-thee-well, 
Master Warner I At night I will send for thee, and appoint the tasks 
I would have thee accomplish.” 

So, saying, the duchess quitted the room, and left Adam alono^ 
bending over his model in deep reverie. 

ITrom tliis absorption iV was the ,poor man’s fate to be again 
/aroused. 


one wJiq having once seized upon an object, never willingly reiin- 
quished it. Birat he crept and slid, and coued around it as the snakes 
But if craft failed, his passion, roused by resistance, sprang at hia 
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Itroy with a lion’s leap: and exanunes the career of this 

extbordinary personage, mil perceive, that whatever might be his 
habitual hypocrisy, he seemed to lose sight of it wholly, when once 
resolved upon force. Then the naked ferocity with whi^ the destruc- 
tive propensity swept away the objects in his path becomes fcai^y 
and startliimly apparent, and offers a strange contrast to the wily 
duplicity with whicL in calmer moments, he seems to have sought to 
coax the victim into ms folds, hlrmly convinced that Adam’s engine 
had been made the medium of dangerous and treasonable correspond- 
ence with the royal prisoner, and, of that suspicious, restles^ Perish 
temperament, which never slept when a fear was wakened., a doubt 
conceived, he had broke from his brother, whose more open valour 
and less unquiet intellect were ever wilHng to leave the crown de- 
fended but by tbe gibbet for the detected traitor— the sword for the 
declarfti foe ; and obtaining Edward’s permission *' to inquire further 
into these strange matters,” he sent at onae for the porter who had 
conveyed the model to the Tower ; but that suspicious accomplice 
was ^nc. The sound of the explosion of the engine had no less 
startled the guard belew than the spectators above. ^ Eeleasing their 
hold of their prisoner, they had some taken fairly to their hee]& other 
rushed into the palaoe to learn what mischieff had eifeued ; and Hugh, 
with the quick discretion of his north country, bad not lost so xavoui 
able an opportunity for escape. There stood the dozing mule at th( 
door Mow. but tne guide waq vanished. More confirmed in hh 
suspicions by this disappearance of Adam’s companion, Eichard, 
givmg some preparatory orders to Catesby, turned at once to the 
room which still held the philosopher and ms device. He closed the 
door on entering, and his browx^as dork and sinister as he approached 
the musing inmate. But here we must rqjmm to SibylL 


CHAPTEE TOL 

THE OLD WOMAir TALKS OP SOBRQWS— THE TOUKG WOMAN DBBAM8 
OP LOVE— TEE COTJETIBE PLIES PEOM PBESENT POWEE TO EEMEM- 
BEANCES OP PAST HOPES — ^AND THE WOELD-BETTEEEE OPENS 
UTOPIA, WITH A VIEW OP THE GIBBET POE THE SILLI SAGE HE 
HAS SEDUCED INTO HIS SCHEMES— SO, EVEE AND EVEEMOBE» 
EUNS THE WOELD AWAY \ 

The old lady looked up from her embroidery-frame, as Sibyll sat 
musing on a stool before her ; ahe scanned th^ maiden with a wistful 

" IWr girl,” she said, l^reaJdng a silence that had lasted for some 
mommits, "it seems to me that 1 have seen thy face before. Wert 
thou never in Queen Margaret’s ocwrt P” 

" In childhood, yes, la^.” 
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“ Do you not remember me, the damo of Longucville ?” 

. Sibyll started in surprise, and gazed long before she recomsed the 
features of her hostess ; for the dame of Lon^eville had been still, 
when SibvU was a child at the court, renowned for matronly beauty, 
and the change was greater than the lapse of years could account for« 
The lady smued sadly : “ Yes, you marvel to see me thus bent and 
laded. Maiden, I lost my husband at the battle of St. Alban’s, and 
my three soms in the field of Touton. My lands and my wealth have 
been confiscated to enrich new men ; and to one of them— one of the 
cncmrfts of the only king whom Alice do LongueviUe will acknowledge, 
i owe the food for my board, and the roof for my head. Do you 
marvel now that I am so changed ?” 

Sibyll rose and kissed the lady’s hand, and the tear that sparkled 
on its surface was her only answ^er. 

“ I leam,” said the dame of LongueviUe, “ that your father 'has au 
prder from the Lord Hastings to see King Henry. I tnist that he 
wiU rest here as he returns, to teU me how the monarch-saint bears 
his afflictions. But 1 know : his example should console us all.” She 
paused a moment, and resumed, Sees your father m\ich of the Lord 
Hastings?” 

” He never stfw him that I weet of.” answered SibyU, blushing ; 
” the order was given, but as of usual form to a learned scholar.” 

But given to whom?” persisted the lady. 

“ To— to me,” replied SibyU, falteringly. 

The dame of LongueviUe smiled. 

“ Ah ! Hastings could scarcely say no to a prayer from such rosy 
lips. But let me not imply aught to disparage his humane and gra- 
cious heart. To Lord Hasting^ next to God and His saints, 1 owe 
aU that is left to me on earth. Strange, that he is not yet here. This 
is the usual day and hour on wliich lie comes, from pomp and plea- 
surement, to visit the lonely widow.” And, pleased to find an atten- 
tive listener to her-grateful loquacity, the dame then proceeded, with 
warm culogicsnpon her protector, to infoim Sibyll tfiat her husband 
! '’d, in the first outbreak of the Civil War, chanced to captm*c 
.i-ciiliiigs, and, moved by his valour and youth, and some old con- 
nections with his father. Sir Leonard had favoured his escape from 
the certain death that awaited him from the wrath of the relentless 
Margaret. After the field of Touton, Ilastinmi had accepted one of 
the manors confiscated from the attainted House of LongueviUe, 
^solely that he might restore it to the widow of the faUen lord ; and, 
with a chivalrous consideration, not contented with beneficence, he 
omitted no occasion to show to the noblewoman whatever homage 
and respect might soothe the pride, which, in the poverty of those 
who have been great^ becomes disease. The loyalty of the Lady 
LongueviUe was earned to a sentiment most rare in that day, and 
rather resembling the devotion inspired by the later Stuarts. She 
made her home within the precincts of the Tower, that^ morning and 
eve, when Henry opened his lattice to greet the rising ana the 
setting son^she might catdi a dim and distant glance of the captive 
king, or animate, by that sad sight, the hopes and courage of the 
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Lancastriaa crnissaiics, to whom« fearless of danger, she scrupled not 
to give counsel, at need, asylum. 

While &byll, with enchanted sense, was listening to the praise of 
Hastings, a low knock at the door was succeeded hy the entrance of 
that noDlcman himself. Not to Elisabeth, in the alcoves of Shene, or 
on the dais of the palace haU, did the graceful courtier bend with 
more respectful reverence than to the powerless widow, whose very 
bread was his alms, for the true high-breeding of chivalry exists not 
without delicacy of feeling, formed originally by warmth of heart ; 
and though the warmth may lose its glow, the delicacy endui^Ts, as 
the steel, that acquires through heat its polish, retains its lustre, 
■even when the shine but betrays the hardness. 

“ And how fares my noble lady of Longueville .P But need I ask ? 
for her check still wears the rose of Lancaster. A companion*:' 
Ila! Miitress Warner, I learn now how much pleasure exists in 
surprise!” ^ • 

“ My young visitor,” said the dame, “ is but an old Mend ; she 
was one of the child-maidens reared ^t the court of Queen Margaret.” 

“ In sooth ! ” exclaimed Hastings ; and then, in an altered ton^ he 
added, but I should have guessed so much grace had not come all 
from nature. And your father has gone to see the Lbrd Henry, and , 
you rest, here, his return? Ah, noble lady I may you harbour always 
such innocent Lancastrians.” 

The fascinations of this emiueid person’s voice and manner was 
such, that it soon restored Sibyl! to the ease she had lost at his 
sudden entrance. He conversed gaily with the old dame upon such 
matters of court anecdote as in all the changes of state were still 
welcome to one so long accustomed to court air ; but from time to 
time he addressed himself to Sibyll, andj[>rovoKed replies which 
startled hersell'—for she was not yet well aware of her own gifts— by 
tbeir spirit and intelligence. 

“ You do not tell us,” said the Lady Longueville. sarcastically,^ 
“ of the happy spousailles of Elizabeth’s brother with tL»4>aches8 of 
Norfolk— a bachelor of twenty^ a bride of some eighty-two.* Verily, 
these alliances are new things m the history of English royalty. But 
when Edward, who, even if not a rightful king, is at least a bom 
Plantagcnet, condescended to marry Mistress Elizabeth, a bom 
Woodville, scarce of good gentleman’s blood, nought else seems 
strange enough to provoke marvel.” 

“ As to the last matter,” returned Hastily, gravely, ‘Hhough her 
grace the queen be no wanu friend to me, I must needs become her 
champion and the ki^s. The lady who refused the dishonour^ 
suit of the fairest prince and the .boldest knight in the Christib.u 
World, therc% made herself worthy of the suit that honoured her : 
it was not Elizabeth Woodville alone that won the purple. Ou 
the day she mounted a throne, .the chastity of woman herself was 
cTOwned.” 

* me (dd chronicler justly caUa this a **diabolical marriage." It greatly roused 
the wrath of the nobles, and indeed of ah' honourable men, as a pfoof of the 
shameless avarice of the queen’s family. 
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"What f” said the Lady Longaeville, angrily, "mean you to say 
that there is no disnace in the mal-alliance of Kite and falcoib-of 
Plantagcnet and Woodvihe— of high-born and mud-descended P ” 

“ You forget, lady, that the widow of Heniy the FiffcL Katharine 
of Valois, a king’s daughter, married the Welsh soldier, Owen Tudor 
-*-that all England teems with brave men bom from similar spousailles, 
where bve lias levelled all distinctions, and made a purer hearth, and 
raised a bolder offspring, than the lukewarm likings of hearts that 
beat but for lands and gold. Wherefore, lady, appeal not to me, a 
squlfe of dames, a believer in the old Parliament of LpVe:— whoever 
is fair and chaste, gentle and loving, is, in the eyes of WiUiam Pe 
Hasting, the mate and equal of a king ! ” 

SibyU turned mvoluntanly as the courtier spoke thus, with anima- 
tion in his voicoy and fire in his eves ; she turned, and l^r breath 
nam e quick ; — she turned, and her look met his, and those words and 
that look sank deep into her heart ; they called forth brilliant and 
ambitious dreams ; they rooted the growing love, but they aided to 
make it holy ; they gave to the delicious fancy what before it had not 
paused, on its wing, to sigh for ; they gave it that without which 
all fancy, sooner or later, dies ; they gave it that which, once re- 
ceived in a noMe heart, is the excuse for untiring faith ; they gave 
it— H ove ! 

And thou wouJdst say,” replied the kdy of Longueville, with q 
meaniM smile, still more emphatic^y— “ thou wouJdst say tliat S' 
youth, brave and well nurturedf, ambitious and loving, ought, in the 

eyes of rank and pride, to be the mate and equal of ” 

"Ah, noble dame,” interrupted Hastings, quickly; "I must not 
prolong encounter with so sharp a wit. Let me leave that answer to 
this fair maiden, for, hji riglits, it is a challenge to her sex, not to 


" How say you, then, Mistress Warner 1 ” said the dame. " Suppose 
i young heiress,' of the loftiest birth, of the broadest lands, of the 
‘ her wooed by a gentleman, poor and station- 






lower herself by hearkening to his suit ? ” 

‘^A maiden, methinks,” answered SibyU, with reluctant hut charm- 
ing hesitation, "cannot love truly, if she love unworthily ; and if she 
love worthily, it is not rank nor wealth she loves.” 

“But her parents, sweet mistress, may deem differently; and 
should not her love refuse submission to their tyranny?” asked 


" Nay. good my lord, na^” returned SibyU, shaking her head vrith 
thoughtful demureness. "Surely the wooer, if he love worthily, 
wiU not piess her to the curse of a child’s disobedience and a parent’s 
wrath ! ” 

■ " Shrewdly answ^d,*^' said the dame of LoqgueviUe. 

“Then she would renounce the poor gentleman if the parent 
ordain her to marry a rich lord. Ah, you hesitate, for a woman’s 
ambition'is pleased with the excuse of a ehUd’s obedience." 

Hastings said tliis so bitterly, that SibyU could not but perceive 
that some personal feeling gave sigrniffcance to his words. Yet how 
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could they be applied to Imn,— to one now in rank and repute equa. 
to the hipest bdow the throne P 

** If tl^ demoiselle shoidd so choose/^ said the dame of Loi^eville^ 
" it seemeth to me that the rejected suitor might find it facile to dis- 
dain and to forget.” 

Hastings made no repl^ ; b\it that remarkable and deep shade of 
melancholy wliich sometimes in his gayest houft startled those who 
beheld it, and which had, perhaps, induced many of the iirophecies 
that circulated, as to the untimely and violent death that should close 
his bright career, gathered like a cloud over his brow. At thi^hio- 
ment the door opened gently, and Eobert Hilyard stood at the aper- 
ture. He was clad in the dress of a friar, but the raised cowl showed 
his features to the lady of Longuevillc, to whom alone he was visible; 
and those bold features were literally haggard with ugitation and 
alarm. He lifted his finger to his lips, and motioumg the lady to fol- 
low him, closed the door. t 

The dame of Longucville rose, and praying her visitors to excuse 
her absence for a few moments, she left Hastings and Sibyll to them- 
selves. 

“ Lady,” said Hilyard, in a hollow wldsper as soon as the dame 
appeared in the low liall^ communicating on one hand^th the room 
mst left, on the other with the street,—" I fear all will be detected. 
Hush 1 Adam and the iron coffer that contaius the precious papers 
have been conducted to Edward’s ^presence. A terrible explosion, 
possibly connected with the contrivance, caused such confusion among 
the guards, that Hu^h escaped to scare me with his news. Stationed 
near the gate in this disguise, I ventured to enter the court-yard, 
and saw— saw— the Toementor !— the torturer— the hideous, masked, 
minister of agony, led towards the chambei^ in which our hapless 
messenger is examined by the ruthless tyrants. Gloucester, the lynx- 
eyed mannikin, is there !” 

“0 Margaret, my queen!” exclaimed the ladyx)f Long ucville, 
“ the papers will reveal her whereabout.” 

"No— she is safe!” returned Hilyard; "but thy poor scholar, 
I tremble for him, and for the heads of all whom the papers 
name.” 

"What can be done! Ha! Lord Hastings is here— he is ever 
humane and pitiful. Dare we confide in him P” 

A bright gleam shot over Hilywrd’s face. " Yes— yes ; let me con- 
fer with liim alone. I wait him here — quick !” 

The lady hastened back. Hastings was conversing in a low voice 
with Sibyll. The dame of Longuevillc wluspcrcd m the courtier’s 
ear, drew'him into the hall, and left him alone with the false friar, 
who had drawn the cowl over his face. 

" LordHastings,” saidHilyaid, speaking rapidly, " you are in danger, 
if not of loss of lue, of loss of favous. You gaf e a i^sport to one War- 
ner to see the ex-kmg Heiiy. Warner’s simplicity (for he is innocent) 
hath been duped— he ismadfe the bearer of secret miclligence from the 
unhappy gentlemen who still cling to the Lancaster cause*. He is 
suspected,— lie is examined— he may be questioned bv the torture. 
If the treasem be discovered, it was thy hand that siguea the pUssport 
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— tlie queen, thou kiiowesJiJ^tes thee— the Woodvilles thirst for thy 
downfall. What handle niav this g:ive them ! ^ My, my lord— fly to 
the Tower-;thou mayst yet oe in time— thy wit can screen all that 
may otherwise he bare. Save this poor scholar — conceal this corre- 
spondence. — ^Hark ye, lord! frown not so haughtily— that cor- 
respondence names thee as one who has taken the gold of Count 
Charolois, and whom, therefore, King Louis may outbuy. Look to 
thyself!” 

A slight blush pMsed over the pale brow of the great statesman, 
biA* he answered with a steady voice, “ Friar or layman, I care not 
which, the gold of the heir of Burgundy was a gift, not a bribe. But 
I need no threats to save, if not too* late, from rack and gibbet, the 
life of a guiltless man. 1 am ^nc. Hold! bid the maiden, the 
bcholar*s d&ughter, follow me to the Tower.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

HOW THE DESTBUCTIVE OUGAN OF miNCE EICUAILD PKOMISES 
GOODLY DEVELOPMEKT, 

The Duke of Gloucester approached Adam as he stood gazing on 
his model. “ Old man,” said the prince, touching him with the point 
of his sheathed dagger, ‘‘look up and answer. What converse hast 
thou held with Henry of Windsor, and who commissioned thee to 
\isit him in his conMement? Speak, and the truth! for by Holy 
Paul, i am one who can detect a lie, and ^vithout that door stands — 
the Tormentor!” 

Upo:: ' ] 'leasing and joyous dream broke these harsh words ; for 
Adam then was full of the contrivance by which to repair the defect 
of the enme ; and with this suggestion w’as blent confusedly the 
thought, that he was now protected by rovalty, that be should have 
means and leisure to accompbsh his g^t aesi^ that he should have 
friends whose power could obtain its adoption bv the kiiig. He 
raised his c/es, and that voung dork face frowned upon him— the 
child menacmg the sage— brute force in a pigmy shape, having autho- 
rity of life and death over the giant strength of genius. But these 
words, which recalled Warner from his existence as philosopher, 
woke that of the gentle, but brave and honourable man which he 
w as, when reduced to earth. 

“ Sir,*' he said, gravely, “ if I have consented to hold converse with 
the unhappy, it was not as the tell-tale and the espier. 1 had formal 
\ warrant for my vis^fc, and I was soScited to render it by an early friend 
and comrade, who soi^ht to be mv benefactor in aiding with {^Id my 
.poor studies for the km^s people.^* 

“Tut!” said Bichara, impatiently, and playing with his dagger 
iiiit f “ thy words, stealthy evasive, prove thy guilt ! Sure am ^ 
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tliat this iron traitor, with its intricate^oUows and recesses, holds 
what, unless confessed will give thee to the hangman ! Confess all, 
and thou art spared.” 

“If,” said Adam, mildly, “your highness—for though I know not 
your quality, 1 opine that no one less than royal could so menace ; if 
your highness imagines that 1 have been intrusted by a fallen man, 
wrong me not h^ supposing that 1 could fear death more than dis- 
Qonour ; for certes !” (continued Adam, with innocent pedantry) “to 
put the case scholastically, and in the logic familiar, doubtless^ to 
your Highness, either I have something to confess, or I have not—it 
I have ” 

“ Hound !” interrupted the prince, stamping his foot, “ thinfcest 
Miou to banter me — see!” As his foot snook the floor, the door 
mcned, £»id a man with his arms bare, covered from head to foot in a 
Jack gown of serge, witli his features concealed by a hideous mask, 
stood ominously at the aperture. 

Tlie prince motioned to the torturer (or tormentor, as he was tech- 
nically styled) to approach, which he did noiselessly, till he stood, 
.all, grim, and lowermg, beside Adam, like some silent and devouring 
monster by its prey. » 

“Dost thou repent thy contumacy ? — A moment, and I render ray 
questioning to another !” 

" Sir,” said Adam, drawing himself up, and with so sudden a change 
of mien, that his loftiness almost atved even the dauntless Eichard— 
“ Sir, my fathers feared not death when they did battle for the thront» 
of England ; and why ? — because in their loyal v^our they placed not 
the interests of a mortal man, but the cause of imperishable honour ! 
And though their son be a poor scholar, and wears not the spurs o! 
gold— though his frame be weak and his haii% grey, he loveth honour 
also Avcll eno’ to look without dread on death !” 

Eiercc and ruthless, wlicn irritated and opposed, the prince was, 
he was still in his first youth— ambition liad here no moti^^P harden 
him into stone. He was naturally sohi-ave himself that braver; 
could not fail to win from him something of respect and sympathy, 
and he was taken wholly by surprise in nearing the langu^c of a 
kniglit and liero from one ;pora he had regarded but as the ai-tful 
impostor or the despicable intriguer. 

He changed countenance as Warner spoke, and remained a momeni 
silent. Then as a thought occuiTcd to him, at which his features 
relaxed into a half-smile— he beckoned to the tonnentor— said a word 
in his ear — and the horrible intruder nodded and vdthdrew. 

“ Master Warner,” then said the prince, in his customary sweet 
and gliding tones — “ it were a pity that so gallant a gentleman should 
be exposed to peril for adhesion to a cause that can never jirospcr, 
and timt would be fatal, could it prosper# to our common country. 
Eor look you, this Margaret, wflo is now, we believe, in London 
(here he examined Adam’s countenance, which evinced surprise), 
^‘tliis Margaret, who is seek^ to rekindle the brand and brennen of 
civfl war, has already sold for base gold, to the enemy of the realm, 
to Louis XI., that very Calais which your fathers, donhtless, lavished 
their blood tc annex to our pos.*ics>ioiis. Shame on the lewd harlot 1 
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What woman so bloody and bo dissolute ? What man so feeble ana 
craven as her lord?” 

" Alas ! sir,” said Adam— "1 am unfitted for these high considera- 
tion of state. I live but for my art, and in it. And now, behold how 
my kingdom is shaken and rent!” he pointed with so touching a 
si^e, and so simple a sadness, to the broken engine, that Bichard was 
moved. 

“ Thou lovest tliib, thy tov ? 1 can comprehend tliat love for 
some dmnb tlimg that we nave toiled for. Ay!” continued the 
prince thoughtfully— “ay I I have noted rnj^elf in life, that there are 
objects, soisuloss as that mould of iron, ^vmicli il' we labour at them, 
wind round our Jieuiis a.s if they were flesh and blood. So some 
men love ieamirig, others glory, others power. Well, man, thou 
Jovest that mccimrucal Ilow many years hast thou be- n about 

“Prom the first to the last, twenty-five years, and it is still incom- 
plete.” 

“ Um ! ” said the prmc(3, smiling — “ M^ter Warner, thou liast read 
of the judgment of Solomon — ^how the wise king discovered the truth 
by ordering the child’s death.” 

“ It was indeed,” said Adam, unsuspectingly— “ a most shrewd 
suggestion of native wit and clerkly wisdom.” 

Glad am 1 thou approvest it. Master Warner,'* said Richard. 
And as he spoke the tormentor re-appeared with a smith, anned 
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“Good smith, break into pieces this stubborn iron; bare adits 
receptacles ; leave not one fragment standing on the other ! Delenda 
est tm Carthago, Master ‘Warner. There is Latin in answer to thy 
lomc.’^ 

It is impossible to convev any notion of the terror, the rage, the 
despair, which seized upon the uialiappy sage wlicn these words smote 
liis ear, andjie saw the smith’s brawny arms swing on high the ponder- 
ous hammer. lie flung MmseK between the murderous stroke and 
his beloved model. He embraced the grim iron tightly. “ Kid me ! ” 
he exdaimcd, sublimely, “ kid me .'—not my thought !” 

“ Solomon w'as verily and indeed a wise king,” said tlie duke, with 
a low inward laugh. “ And now^ man, I have thee ! To save tiiy 
infant — ^thine art’s iiideous infant — coidess the whole ! ” 


It was then that a fierce stinggle evidently took place in Adam’s- 
bosom. It was, pcr^ps 7~-0 reader! thon, whom pleasure, love, 
ambition, hatred, avarice, in thine and our ordn^y existence, tempt 
— ^it was, perhaps, to him the one arch-temptation of a life, in the 
changing countenance, the heaving breast, the trembling dp, the 
eyes that closed and opened to close agair^ as if to shut out the 
unwortiiy w'eakuess— yea, Ju the whole ^ysicaJ man — was seen the 
crisis of tlie moral struggle. And wiiat, in truth, to him, an Edward 
or a Henry, a Lancaster or a York ? Nothing. But stdl that instinct, 
tliat principle, that conscience, ever strongest in those whose eyes arc 
nccustomca to the search of truth, prevailed. So he rose suddenly 
and quietly, drew himself apart, lett his work to the I)estToyer,.aiia 
said-- 
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Prince, thou art a boy ! Let a boy’s voice annihilate that which 
should have served all time. Strike ! ” 

Bichard motioned— the hammer descended— the engine and its 
appurtenances reeled and crashed— the doors flew open— the whe^ 
rattled— the sparks new. And Adam Warner fell to the ground, as 
if the blow had broken his own heart. Little heeding the insen^ble 
victim of his liard and cunning policy, Bichard advanced to the 
inspection of the interior recesses m the macliinery. But that which 
promised Adam’s destructioiL saved him. The heavy stroke Jjad 
battered in the receptacle of the documents — ^had buried them in the 
layers of iron. The faithful Eureka, even amidst its injuries and 
wrecks, preserved the secret of its nia^cr. 

The prince, with impatient lumds^ explored all the apertures yet 
revealed, And after wasting many mmutes in n fruitless search, was 
about to bid the smith complete the work of destruction, when the 
door suddenly opened and Lord Hastings entered. His quick eye took 
in the whole scene — ^he arrested the lifted arm of the smith, and 
passing deliberately to Gloucester, said with a profound reverence, 
but a lialf-rcproachful smile, “ My lord ! my lord ! your highness is 
indeed severe upon my poor scholar.” 

“ Canst thou answer for thy scholar’s loyalty ?” said the duke, 
gloomily. 

Hastmgs drew the prince aside, and said, in a low tone. His 
loyalty ! poor man, I know not ; but his gimchjssness, surely, yes. 
Look you, sweet prince, I know the interest thou hast in keeping 
well with the Earl of Warwick, whom I, in sooth, have slight cause to 
love. Thou hast trusted me with thy young hopes of the Lady Anne; 
this new Nevilc placed about the kh^, and whose fortunes Warwick 
hath made Ms care, hatk 1 have reason to think, some love passages 
with the scholar’s daughter— the dauglifcr came to me for the pass- 
port. Shall this Marmadukc Nevile have it to say to bis fair kins- 
woman, with the unlbrgiving malice of a lover’s niemor y, th at the 
princely Gloucester stooped to be the torturer of yon poOroId man? 
if there be treason in the scholar, or in yon battered craft-work, leave 
the search to me.” 

The duke raised his dark, penetrating eyes to those of Hastings, 
wMch did not quail. For ’here world-genius encountered world- 
genius, and art, art. 

“ Thine argument hath moie subtlety and circumlocution than suit 
with simple tjnith,” said the prince, smiling. “ But it is enough to 
Bichard that Hastings wills protection even to a spy!” 

Hastings kissed the duke’s hand iu silence, and going to the door, 
he disapijearcd a moment and returned with SibyU. As she entered, 
pale and trembling, Adam rose, and the girl with a wild cry flew to 
his bosom. 

“ It is a m'nsome face, Hastings,” said tne duke, drily. “ I pity 
Master Nevile the lover, and envy my Lord Ciiaraberlain the pro ' 
lector.” 

Hastings laughed, for he was well pleased that Bichard’s suspicion 
took that turn. 

And now,” he said, " 1 sui)pose Master Nevilc and the DucheBi 
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of Bedford’s page iftr enter. Youi guard stopped them liitlierto, 
lliey come for thiaSigentleman from her highness the queen’s 
motner.” 

“Enter, Master Nevile, and you. Sir Page. What is your 
errand?” 

“ My lady, the duchess,” said the page, “ has sent me to conduct 
Master Warner to the apartments prepared for him aS her special 
multiplier and alchemist.’^ 

“ What ! ” said the prince, who, unlike the irritable Clarence, made 
it his pohey to show ail decorous homage to the queen’s kin ; hath 
that illustrious lady taken this gentleman into her service ? Why 
announced you not. Master Warner, what at once had saved you from 
farther questioning? Lord Hastings, I thank you nmo for your 
intercession.” 

Hastings, in answe^ pointed archly at Marmadukc, who was aiding 
Sibyll to support her father. “ Do you suspect me still, prince ? ” he 
whispered. * 

The duke shrugged his shoulders, and Adam, breaking from Mar- 
maduke and Sibyfl, passed with tottcrii^ steps to the shattered labour 
of his solitary life, lie looked at the ruin with mourniuJ despondence, 
with quiveruig lips. “Have you done with me?” then he said, 
bowing his head lowlily, for his pride was gone—*' may we—that is, 
I and this, my poor device, withdraw from your palace ? 1 see we 
are not ht for kings ! ” 

“ Say not so,” said the young duke, gently ; “ w^e have now con- 
vinced ourselves of our cn*or, and I crave thy pardon. Master W’arncr, 
for my harsh dealings. As for this, thy toy. the king’s workmen shall 
set it right for thee. Smith, call the fellows yonder, to help bear 
this to ” He paused, and f?lanccd at Hastings. 

“ To my apartments,’^ said the Chamberlain. “ Your highness may 
be sure that 1 will there inspect it. Eear not. Master Warner; no 
further harm shall chance to thy contrivance.” 

“ CowLVij*«ir, forgive me,” said the duke. YVith gracious aflahiliiy 
the young prince held out Jiis hand, the fingers of w^Jiich sparkled 
with costly gems, to the old man. The old man bowed as if his board 
would have swept the earth, but he did not touch the hand. He 
seemed stiU in a state between dream and reason, lil'e and death : lie 
moved not, spoke not, till the men came to bear the model ; and he, 
then followed it, his anus folded in his gowm, till, on entering tht: 
court, it w'as home in a contmry direction from his own, lo tlie 
Chamberlain’s apartment ; thv u wistfully pursuing it w^ith his eyes, 
he uttered such a sigh as might have come fi-om a resigiuid fatliei 
losii^ the last glimpse of a beloved son. 

Bichard hesitated a moment, loth to relinquish his resr areh, and 
doubtful w'hcther to follow^ the Eureka for renew^ed investigation; 

partly unwilhii" to compromise, his dimty in the eyes of Hast- 
ings, should his sus^cions prove unfoundeo, and partl>' indisiiosi'd to 
risk the displeasui*e of the vindictive Duchess of Bedford by furthei 
molestation of one now under her protection, he reluctantlj trusted 
all further inquiry to the well-known loyalty of Hastings, 

“ If Maruuri'l he iiiljondon." !i«' v.-utteien to iuun ii'es lie t'.mird 
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slowly awav^ “ now is the time to seize and tt^n the lioness ! Ho, 
Cateslby,— hither (a valuable man that Catesby^ lawyer’s nurinring’ 
with a bloodhound’s nature !)— Catesby, while King Edward rides Iot 
pleasure, let thou and 1 ^ck the scent of his foes. If the shc-wolf 
of .Ajijou hath ventured hither, she hides in some convent or monas- 
te^, be sure. See to our palfreys. Catesby ! Strange ” {added the 
prince, muttering to hims^), that 1 am more restless to guard 
the crown than he who wears it ! Naj', a crown is a goodly heir- 
loom in a man’s family, and a fair sight to see near— and near^and 
near ” 

The prince abruptly paused, opeu^^ and shut his rigid liaiid cos 
vuh.irely, and drew a long sigh. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 

' INTRIGUES OF THE COURT OF EDWARD IV. 


CHAPTER ]. 

"’mABGAHET op ANJOU. 

The day after the events recorded in the last section of this narra» 
tive, and about the hour of noon, Robert Hilyard (still in the reverend 
disg^u^e in which he liad accosted Hastings) hent his way througli tlie 
labyrinth of alloys that wound in dingy confusion from the Chepe 
towards the river. 

The purlieus of the Thames, in that day of ineffective police, shel- 
tered many who either lived upon plunder, or sought abodes that 
proffered, at alarm, the facility of night. Here, sauntering in twos 
or threes, or lazily reclined by the tlnrcsholds of plaster huts, mi§:ht 
be seen that refuse population which is the unholy offspring of civil 
war— disbanded soldiers of either Rose, too inured to violence and 
strife for peaceful emplojmcnt, and ready for any ent erprisc by which 
keen steel wins bright gold. At length, our friend stopped before the 
gate of a small house, on the very marge of the river, which belonged 
to one cL the many religious orders then existing ; but from its site 
and aspect, denhted the poverty seldom their characteristic. Here he 
knocked ; the dooi* was opened by a lay-brother ; a sign and a smile 
were interchanged, and the visitor was ushered into a room belonging 
to the superior, but given up for the last few days to a foreign priest, 
to whom the whole commumly appeared to consider the reverence of 
a saint was due. And yet this priest^ who, seated done, by a case 
ment which commanded a paitial view of the distant iWer ol 
London, received the conspirator, was clad in the humblest serge. 
His face was smooth and delicate ; and the animation of the aspect, 
the vehement impatience of the gestnre, evinced little of the holy calm 
that should belong to those who have relinquished the affairs ol earth 
for meditation on the things of heaven. To this personage, the sturdy 
Hilyard bowed his manly knees ; and casting himself at the priest’s 
feet. Ills eyes, his countenance, chmlged from their customary hardi- 
hood and recklessness, into an expression at once of reverence and of 
pi^. 

' Well, man— well, friend— good friend, tried and leal friend- 
speak ! speak!” exclaimed the priest, in an accent lliat plainly 
revealed a foreign birth I 
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" Ob ! gracious lady ! all hope is over : I come but to bid you fly. 
A-dam Warner was brought before the usurper • he escaped, indeed, 
the torture, and was faithful to the tmat. But the papers— the 
secret of the risiim,— are in the hands of Hastings.” 

“ How long, O Lord,” said Margaret of Anjou, for she it was, under 
that reverend disguise, “ how long wilt thou delay the hour of triumph 
and revenge 

The princess, as she spoke, had suffered her hood to fall back» and 
her pale, commanding countenance, so well fitted to express fieiy and 
terrible emotion, wore that aspect in which many a sentenced man 
had read Ms doom : an aspect the more feari'ul, inasmuch as the pas- 
sion that pervaded it did not distort the features, but left them 
locked,*ngid, and marble-like in beau^ as the head of the Medusa. 

" The day will dawn at last,” said fiGlyard, "but the judgments of 
Heaven are slow. We are favoured, at theueast, that our secret is 
confined to a man more merciful than Ms tribe.” He then related 
to Margaret his interview with Hastings, at the house of the Lady 
Longueville, and continued : — “ TMs morning, not an hour since, 1 
sought him (for last evening he did not leave Edwvd — a council 
met at the Tower), and learned that he had detected the documents 
in the recesses of Warner’s engine. Knowing from yonr Mghness 
and your spies, that he iiad been open to the gifts of Charolois, 1 
spoke -to Mm plainly of the guerdon that should await his silence. 
‘Eriar,’ he answered, ‘ if in tiiis court and tMs world 1 have found 
it were a fool’s virtue to be more pnoxe than others, and if I know 
that 1 should but provoke the wrath of those who profit by Bur- 
gundian gold, were I alone to disdain its glitter; I have still eno’ 
of my younger conscience left me not t« make barter of human 
flesh. Did I give these papers to King Edward, the heads of lilty 
gallant men, Vhose error is but lovalty to their ancient sovereign, 
would glut the doomsman. But’ lie continued, ‘ I am, true to 
my kiuf^ and Ms cause ; I shall know how to advise Edward to the 
fmstrating all your schemes. The districts where you hoped a 
rising wilT be ^arded, the men ye count upon will be watched : 
the Duke of Gloucester, whose vigilance never sleeps, has learned 
that the Lady Margaret is in England, disguised as a priest. To- 
morrow, all the rehgious houses will be searched; if thou knowest 
where she h’es concerned, bid her lose not an hour to fly.’ ” 

" I will NOT fly!” exclaimed Margaret \ "let Edward, if he dare, 
proclaim to my people that their queen is m her city of London. Let 
him send liis lurehngs to seize her. Not in tMs dress shMl she be 
found. In robes of state, the sceptre in her hand, shall they drag 
the consort of their king to the prison-house of her palace.” . 

"On luy knees, great ^ueen, 1 implore jou to be calm; with the 
loss of your liberty ends indeed all hope of victory, all chance even of 
struggle. Think not Edward’s fears would leave to Margaret the 
life tiiat his disdain has spared to your royal spouse. Between your 
prison and your grave, hut one secret and bloody step ! Be ruled ; 
no time to lose I My trusty Hugh, even now. waits with his boa^ 
below. Belays of horses are ready, night and day, to bear you i 
the oo'wt ; while seeking your restoration, I have never neglect* ^ 
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the facilities for flight. Pause not, 0 gracious lady ; let not youi 
son say — * My mother's passion has lost me the hope of my grandsire's 
crowiL* ” 

“My boy, my princely boy, ray Edward!” exclaimed Margaret, 
bursting into tears, all the warrior-queen merged in the remembranct; 
of the fond mother. “ Ah 1 faithful &iend 1 nc is so gallant and so 
beautiful 1 Oh, he shall reward thee well hereafter 1 ” 

“May he live to crush these barons, and raise tliis people!” said 
the dema^gue of Redesdale. “But now, save thyself. ' 

“ But wnat ! — is it not possible vet to stnkc the blow ! Bather let us 
irour to the north— rather let us hasten the hour of action, and raise 
the Bed Bose through the length and breadth of E^land !” 

“Ah, lady, if without warrant from your lord— il without foreign 
subsidies— if without having yet ripened the time— if w'ithoat gold, 
without arms, and without one great baron on our side, wc forestall 
a risiim, all that wc have gained is lost; and instead of war, you can 
scarcely provoke a riot. But for this accursed alliance of Edward's 
daughter with the brother of the icy-hearted Louis, our triumpli had 
secure. 3^e Erench king's gold would have maimed a camp, 
bribed the discontented lords, and his support Imve sustained the hopes 
of the more leal Lancastrians. But it is m vain to deny, that if Lord 
Warwick win Louis ” 

“He will not! — he shall not! — Louis, miiio own kinsman!'' 
exclaimed Margaret, in a voice in wMch the anguish pierced through 
the louder tone of resentment and disdain. 

“ Let us hope that he will not,” replied Hilyard, soothingly ; “ some 
chance may yet break off these nuptials, and once more give us France 
as our firm ally. But new we must be patient. Already Edward is 
fast wearing away the gloss of bis crown— already ibe great lor^ 
desert his court — ^already, in the rural provinces, peasant and franklin 
complaiu.(^ the exactions of his minions— already the mighty house of 
Nevdle tfowns sullen on the throne it built. Another year, and who 
knows but the Earl of Warwick— the beloved and the fearless— whose 
statesman-art alone hath severed from you the arms and aid of France 
— at whose lifted finger aU England would bristle with armed men— 
may ride by the side of Margaret through the gates of London?” 

'^Evil-omened consoler, never!” exclaimed the princess, starting to 
her feet with eyes t^t literally shot fire. “ Thinkest thou that the 
spi^ 01 a queen lies in me so low and crushed, that I, the descendant 
e, could forgive the wroi^ endured from Warwick and 
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thou knowest not how they feel through whose veins roUs the blood 
of kings!” 

A dark and cold shade fell over the bold fieuse of Bobin of Bedesdale 
at these words. ,j 

“ Ah^ lady,” he said, with bitterness, “ if no misfortune can curb thy 
mde, m vam would we rebuild t^ throne. It is these Commons, 
Margaret of Anjou— these English doimnons— this Saxon People, that 
can alone secure to thee the holding of lAe realm which t^ right anu 
wins. AnA beshrew me, much as I love thy cause— much as thou 
hast, with thy sorrows and thy princely beauty, glamoured and spelled 
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my heart and ny hand*— ay, so that L the son of a Lollard, forget the 
Mnrongs the Lollards sustained from the House of Lancaster— so that 
J, who have seen the glorious ^tage of a E^uhlic, yet labour for 
thee, to overshadow the land with the tlirone ot one — yet— yet, lady 
— yet, if I thought thou wert to be the same Margaret as of old, 
looking back to thy dead kings, and contemptuous of thy living 
people, I would not bid one mother’s sou lift lance or bill on thy 
behalf” 

So resolutely did Kobin of Kedesdale utter these w'ords, that the 
queen’s haughty eye feU abashed as he spoke ; and her craft, « her 
intellect, which was keen and prompt where her passions did not 
deafen and blind her judgment, instantly returned to her. Pew women 
(;qii^ed this once idol of blight and minstrel, in the subduing fasci> 
nation that she could exert in her happier moments. Her affability 
^ gracious as her wrath was savage ; and with a dignified and 
ivinning frankness, she extended her hand to )^r ally, as she answered, 
in a sweet, humble, womanly, and almost penitent voice — 

“O, bravest and lealest of friends, forgive thy wretched queen. 
Her troubles distract her brain, chide her not if they sour her speech. 
Saints above ! will ye not pardon Margaret, if at times her nature be 
turned from the mother’s milk into streams of gall an(>bloody purpose 
—when ye see, from your homes serene, in what a world of strife and 
falsehood her very womanhood hath grown unsexed!” She paused a 
moment, and her uplifted eyes shed tears fast and large. Then, with 
a sigh, she turned to Hilyard, and resumed more calnily — “ Yes, thou 
art right— adversity hath taught ‘me much. And though adversity 
will too often but feed and not starve our pride, yet thou— thou hast 
made mo know that there is more of troe nobility m the blunt 
Ghildrou of the People, than in many a breast over which flows the 
kingly robe. Forgive me, and the daughtef of Charlemagne shall yet 
be a mother to the Commons, who claim thee au'» their brother !” 

Tlioroughly melted, Robin of Redesdale bowed over the hand held 
to his lips, and his rough voice trembled as he answered-: ^h®flghthi^ 
answer took but the shape of prayer. 

“And now,” said the princess, smiling, “to make peace lasting 
between us ; — I conquer mpelf— 1 yield to tby counsels. Once more 
the fugitive, 1 abandon the city that contains Hen:^s unheeded 

a a. See, I am ready. Who will know Margaret in this attire ? 
on!” 

R^oiced to seize advantage of this altered and submissive mood, 
Robin instantly took the way through a narrow passage, to a small 
door communicating with the river. There Hugh was waiting in a 
small boat, moored to the damp and discoloured stairs. 

Robin, by a gesture, checked the man’s impulse to throw himself at 
i he feet of the pretended priest, and bade him put forth his best speed. 
The princess seated herself by the helm, aiid the little boat cut tapi(^ 
through the noble stream. Galleys, gay and* gilded, with acmorial 
streamers, and iiUed with nobles and gallants, passed them, noisvwith 
) nirth or music, on their way. These the fallen sovereign heeded not ; 
but, with all her faults, the woman’s heart beating m her bosom— she 
who, in prosperity, had so often wroiight min, and shame* and woe to 
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Her g^tle lord ; slie who had been reckless of her trust as ciiieen, nno. 
incorred grave— but, let us charitably hope, unjust— suspicion, of her 
faith as wife, still fixed her eyes on the gloomy tower tnat contained 
fT captive' husl)and, and felt that she could have for^tten awhile 
evj tttc loss of power if but permitted to fall on that putted heart., 
an .1 weep over the past witii the woc-wom bridegroom of ner youth. 


CHAPTER 11. 

TH WlUCir ABE LAID OPEH TO THE BEADBE THE CIIATLICTEB OF 
EDWABD TIDES POUltTH AND THAT OP HIS COURT, WITH THB 
MACHINATIONS OP J:HE WOODVILLES AGAINST TILE EAIII. OP 
WARWICK. 

Scarcely need it be said to those who liavc looked with some 
philosophy upon human life, tliat tJie young existence of Master 
Marmadukc Neale, once fairly merged in the great common sea, will 
rarely reappear before us individu^sed and distinct. The type of the 
provmciaX cadet of the day, hastening courtwards to seek his fortune, 
he becomes lost amidst the gigantic characters and fe^id passions 
that alone stand forth in history. And as, in reading biography, wo 
first take interest in the individual who narrates^ but^ if Lis career 
shall pass into that broader and more stirring life, in which he mingles 
with men who have left a more dazzling memory than his own, we 
find the interest change from the narrator to those by whom he is 
urroundod and eclipsed,— so, in this record of a time, we scarce fol- 
low OUT young adventurer into the coiu-t of the brilli^t Edward, ere 
the scene itself allures and separates us from our guide ; his mission 
is, as it*iJ^^'', well nigh done. We leave, then, for a while, this bold, 
frank nature— fresh from the health of the rural life— gradually to 
improve, or deprave itself, in the companionship it finds. The example 
of the Lords Hastings, Scales, and vVorocstcr, and the accomplish- 
ments of the two younger Princes of York, especially the Uukc of 
Gloucester, had diffused among the younger and gayer part of the 
court that growing taste for letters wnicli had somewhat slept during 
the dynasty of the IIotmg of Lancaster; and Marmaduke’s mind 
became aware that learning was no longer the peculiar distinction of 
the church, and that Warwick was behind his age when he boasted 
“ that the sword was more familiar toliim than the pen.” He had 
the sagacity to perceive that the alliance with the great earl did not 
oonduce to his popularity at court; and, even in the king’s presence, 
the courtiers permitted themselves many taunts and jests at the fiery 
Warwick, which they would have bitten out their tonnes ere they 
would have vented before the earl himself. But, thou^ the Nevile 
sufficiently controlled his native candour not to incur unprofitable 
quarrel by ill-mannered and unseasonable defence of the hero-baron, 
when sneered at or assailed, he had enough of the soldier and the man 
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ill bim not to be tiiinted by the envy of the time and place — ^not to 
Lose Ills gratitude to liis patron, nor nis respect for the bulwark of the 
country. Kather, it may be said, that Wanvick gained in his estima- 
tion whenever compared with the gay and silken personages whr 
avenged themselves oy words for liis superiority in deeds. Not onh 
as a soldier, but as a statesman, the great and peculiar merits of the 
eaii were visible in all those measures which emanated solely from- 
himself. Though so indifferently educated, his busy, practical career, 
his affable mixing with classes, and his hearty, national sympathies, 
made him so well acquainted with the interests of his country and the 
habits of his counti^en, that he was far more fitted to rule than 
the scientific Worcester or the learned Scales. The young Duke of 
Gloucester presented a marked contrast to the general levity of the 
court, in speaking of this powerful nobleman. He never named him 
but respect, and was pointedly courteous to even the humblest 
member of the earl’s family. In this he a^eared to advantage by 
the side of Clarence, whose weakness of disposition made him tgdte 
the tone of the society in which he was thrown,^ and who, 'while really 
loving Warwick, often smiled at the jests against him— not, indeed, 
if uttered by the queen or her family, of whom he ill concealfed his 
jealousy and hatred. • 

The whole court was animated and pregnant with a spirit of in- 
‘;rigue, which the artful cunning of the queen, the astute policy of 
Jacquetta, and the animosity of the different factions had fomented 
to a deCTce quite unknown under former reigns. It was a place in 
which the wit of young men grcw.old rapidly; amidst stratagem, and 
plotj and ambitious design, and stealthy overreaching, the boyhood of 
llichard m. passed to its relentless manhood: such is the inevitable 
t ruit of that era in civilization when a martial aristocracy first begins 
1 0 merge into a voluptuous court. • 

Through this moving and shifting web of ambition and intri^e the 
oyal Edward moved 'with a careless grace ; simple himself, because 
:)is object was won, and pleasure had supplanted amjbitioi^ His in- 
violent, ioyous temper, served to deaden his powerful mtellect ; or, 
rather, his intellect was now lost in the sensual stream tlirough which 
it flowed. Ever in pursuit of some ne^ face, liis schemes and counter- 
.^chemes were limited to cheat a husband or deceive a wife ; and 
dexterous and successful, no doubt, they were. Eut a vice always 
iriore destnictive than the love of women began also to reign over 
him,— viz., the intemperance of the tabic. The fastidious and CTac^ul 
epicurism of the early Normans, inclined to dainties hut aDhorring 
excess, and regarding with astonished disdain the heavy meals ana 
di^ep draughts of the Saxon, had long ceased to characterise the off- 
feprmg of that noblest of all noble races. Warwick, whose stately 
manlmess was disgusted with whatever savoured of effeminacy or 
clebauA, used to declare that he would rather fight fifty battles for 
Edward TV. than once sup with him! Teasts were prolonged for 
hours, and the banquets of this king of the Middle A^s almost resem- 
bled those of the later Eomon emperors. The Lord Montagu didnot 
share the.abstemiousness of hia brother of Warwick. He was, next 
to E^tmss, the king’s chosen and most favourite companion. He 
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ate almost as much as 1hc‘, iciu" aud drank vei-y little less. Oi few 
courtiers could the same be said ! Over the lavish profligacy anti 
excess of the court, however, a veil, dazzling to the young and high- 
^ifited, was thrown. Edward was thoroughly the cavalier, deeply 
imbued with the romance of chivaliy, and, while mjJdng the absolute 
woman his plaything, always treated the ideal woman as a goddess. 
A refined gmlantry — a deferential courtesy to dame and demoiselle — 
united the language of an Amadis with the licentionsness of a Gaolor ; 
and a far more mluring contrast than the court of Charles 11. pre- 
sented to the grim Commonwealth, seduced the vulgar in that of this 
most brave and most beautiful princ^ when compared with the mourn- 
ful and Jignbrions circles in which Henry VI. had reigned and prayed. 
Edward himself, too, it was so impossible to judge with severe justice, 
that his extraordinary popularity in London, where he was daily seen, 
was never diminishea by his faults; lie was,^so bold in the field, yet 
so mild in the chamber : when his passions slept, he was so thoroughly 
good-natured and social— so kind to all about his person— so hearty 
and gladsome in his talk and in liis vices — so magnificent and so 
generous withal ; and, despite his indolence, his capacities for busi- 
ness Vere marveUons— and these last comn^ded the reverence of 
the good Londoners ; he often administered justice himself, like the 
cali]^s of the East, and with great acuteness and address. Like most 
extravagant men, he had a wholesome touch of avarice. That con- 
tempt for commerce which characterises a modem aiistocracy was 
little felt by the nobles of that day, "with the exception of auchbliuit 
patricians as Lord Warwick or Baoiil de Fulke. The great house oi* 
Do la Pole (Duke of Suffolk), the heir of which married Edward’s 
sister, Elizabeth, had been founded by a merchant of Hull. Earls 
and archbishops scrupled not to derive revenues from what wc should 
now esteem the liteiul reiwurces of trade.^' No house had ever shown 
itself on this point more liberal ui its policy, more free from feudal 
prejudices, than that of the Plantagenets. Even Edward II. was tena- 
cious o l.tlm commerce with Genoa, and an intercourse with the mer- 
chant princes of that republic probably served to associate the pursuits 

* The Abbot of St Albans (temp, iftnry 111.) was a vendor of Yarmouth bloaters. 
I'he Cistcrritui Monks were wool-merchants ; and Maepherson teUs us of a couple 
of Iceland bishops who a licence fwm Henry VI. for smuf^^linj^. (Matthew 

Pari?. Maepherson’s *' Annals of Comr^cc,** 10.) As the Whi^ historians grene- 
rally have thought fit to <*on$ider the Lancastrian cause the more ** liberal** of the 
tw'o, because Henry IV, W'as the popular choice, and, in fact, an elected, not an 
hereditary king, so it cannot be too emphatically repeatcd,%hat the accession of 
Ed ward IV. was the success of two new anrl two highly popular principles— the 
one, that of church reform, the other, that of commercial calculation. All that 
immense section, almost a majority of the people, who had been persecuted l)>' the 
Lancastrian kings os Lollards, revenged on Henry the aggrieved rights of religions 
toleration. On the other hand, though Henry IV., who was inuneasnrablv supe- 
rior to his warlike son in intellect and statesmanship, had favoured tbeferowing 
commercial spirit, it had received nothing but injury andcr Htmy V., md little 
better than contempt under Henry Vl, Tlite accession of ttic Yorkists was, then, 
on two grounds, a g^eat popular movement; and it was followed bya thirdadvon- 
.tage to the popular cause -viz., in the determined desire both of Edward and 
Richard III. to destroy the dangerous infliicnce of the old feudal ari^cracy. Tti 
this end Edw'ard laboured in the creation of a court nobles«;c ; and If^hara, with 
the more dogged resrAiition that belonged him. went at onee to the root of the 
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of commerce with the notion of rank and nowcr. Edward IIL is still 
called the Father of English Commerce; but Edward IV. carried the 
theories of his ancestors into far more extensive practice, for his own 
personal profit. This king, so indolent in the palace, was literdly the 
most active merchant in tne mart. He traded largely in ships of his 
owm freighted \idth his own goods ; and though, according to sound 
modem osconomics, this was anything but an aid to commerce, seeing 
that no private merchant could compete with a royal trader^ who went 
out and came in duty-free, yet certainly the mere companioni^hip and 
association in risk and gain, and the common conversation tm^it 
made between the affable monarch and the homeliest trader, ^rvedto 
increase his popularity, and to cpuple it with respect for practical 
sense. Edward IV. was in all this pre-eminently the Man op ms 
Age — ^not an inch behind it or before 1 And, in addition to tbisliappy 
positioif he was one of those darlings of Nature, so affluent and blest 
m giffcs of person, mind, and outward show, that it is only at the (fis- 
tance of posterity we ask why men of Ms own age admired the false, 
the licentious, and the cmel, where those contemporaries, over-dazzl^ 
saw but the heroic and the ioyous, the young, the beautiful, — ^the 
affable to Irieud, and the terrible to foe ! 

It was necessary to say thus much on the commerciaT tendencies of 
Edward, because, at this epoch, they operated greatly, besides other 
motives shortly to be made clear, in favour of the plot laid by the 
enemies of the Earl of Warwick, to dishonour that powerful minister, 
and drive Mm from the councils of the king. 

One morning Hastings received a summons to attend Edward, and. 
on entering the royal chamber, be found already assembled. Lord 
Kivers, the queen's father, Anthony Woodville, and the Earl of Wor- 
cester. , 

The king t.eciiicd thoughtful - he beckoned Hastings to approach, 
and placed in his hand a letter, dated from Houen. “ Read, and judge, 
Hastings,” said Edward. 

The letter was from a gentleman in Warwick’s train. Ti^ave a 
glowing account of the honours accorded to the earl by Louis XI.^ 
greater than those ever before maiiifest|d to a subject, and proceedea 
thus: — “Bui it is just I should apprise you that there be strange 
rumours as to the marvellous love tMt King Louis shows my lord ine 
earl. He lodgcth in the next house to him, and hath even had an 
opening made in the partition-wall between Ms own chamber and the 
earrs. Men do say^hat the king visits him nightlv, and there be those 
who think that so much stemthy intercourse between an English 
ambassador and the kinsman of Magarct of Anjou bodeth small profit 
to our grace the king.” 

feudal power, in forbiddiugr tlic nobles to give badges and liveries ;a in other words, 
to appronphte armies under the name of retainr;.s. Henry VII., in short, did not 
originat^ie policy for which he has nionopolised fhe credit ; he did but steadily 
follow out the theory of raising the middle class and humbling the baronial, w'hich 
the House of York first put into practice. 


1 This als^as forbidden, it is true, by the edict of Edward IV., as well as by 
his predecess^^ from the reign of Richmrd 11., but no king seems to have had the 
courage to enforce the prohibition bolwe Richard III. 
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“ I observe,” said Hastings, glaacing to the superscription, “thai, 
this letter is addressed to my Lord Rivers. Cap be avouch the fidelity 
of bis correspondent ?” 

“ Surely, yes,” answered Rivers “ it is a gentleman of my own 

bbod.” 

“ Were be not so accredited,” retunied Hastings, “ X should ques- 
tion tbe truth of a man wbo can thus consent to play tbc spy upon bis 
lord and superior.” 

“ Tbe public weal justifies all things,” said tbc Earl of Worcester 
(who, though by marriage nearly comiccted to Warwick, eyed bis 
wwer with tbe jealous scorn wbicb tbe man of book-lore often feels 
for on#’wbose talent lies in action) — “ so held our masters in all 
state-craft, tbe GreeJk and Roman.” 

“ Certes,” said Sir Anthony Woodville, “it grievetb the pride of an 
Engbsh knight, that we should be beholden for courtesi^’ to tbc 
bom foe of England, wbiob I take tbe Ercncbman naturally to be.” 

“ Ah,” said Edward, smiling sternly, “ I would rather be myseXE 
with banner and trump, before tbe walls of Paris, tlian sendiug my 
cousin, tbe earl, to beg tbe Erencb king’s brother to accernt my sister 
as a bride. And what is to become of my good mercEant-sliips if 
Burgundy talSte umbrage mid close its ports ? ” 

^'Beau sire,” said Hastings, “thou knowest bow little cause I have 
to love the Earl of Warwick. We all here, save your gracious self, 
bear the memory of some affront rendered to us by bis pride and heat 
of mood ! but in this council I must cease to be William de Hastings, 
and be all and wholly tbc king’s servant. 1 say first,, tbtni, with 
reference to these noble peers, that Warwick’s faith to tJie House of 
York is too well proven to become suspected because of tlio courtesies 
of King Louis--an artful craft, as it clearly seems to me, of tlic wily 
Erenchman, to weaken your llirone, by provoking j^onr distrust of its 
great supporter. Eall we not into such a snare ! Moreover, we may 
be sure that Warwick cannot be false, if be achieve tbe object of his 
embassy*— ’.iz., detach Louis from tbc side of Margmet and Lancaster, 
by close alliance with Edward and York. Secondly, sire, with regard 
to that alliance wbicb it seems you would repent—T Jiold now, as I 
have held ever, that it is a master-stroke m policy, and tbe carl in this 
proves Ms sba^ brain worthy Ms strong arm ; for as his highness the 
Duke of Gloucester hath now clearly discovered that Margaret of 
Anjou has been of late in London, and that treasonable designs were 
meditated, though now frustrai.ed, so we may ask why the friends of 
Lancaster really stood aloof? why all conspiracy was, and is in vain? 
— ^Because, sire, of tMs very alliane^ with Erance; because the gold 
and subsidies of Louis are not forthcoming ; because the Lancastrians 
see that if once Lord Warwick win Erance from the Red Rose, nothing 
short of such a miracle as their gaining Warwick instead can give a 
hope to their treason. Sour highnras fears the anger of Burgundy, 
and the suspension of your trade with the Fleming ; hut forgive me 
— ^tMs is not reasonable. Burgun^ dare not offendEngland, matched, 
as its arms are. with Erance ; the Flemings gain more by yon than you 
giaiii by the Elemings, and those interested bu^hers wul not suffer 
any prince’s quairel to damage their commerce. Cmarolois may bluster 
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and threat, but the stonii will pass ; and Burgundy will be contented, 
if England remain neutral in the feud with France. All these reasons^ 

^ sire, urge me to support my private foe, the Lord Warwick, am 
to pray you to give no ear to the discrediting his honour and his 
embassy.” 

The profound sagacity of these remarks, the repute of the speaker, 
and the well-known grudge between him and Wanvick, for reasons 
hereafter to be explained, produced a strong effect upon the intellect 
of Edward, always vigorous, save when clouded with passion. But 
Kivers, whose imdice to tuc earl was indomitable, coldly recom- 
menced. 

“ W ith submission to the Lord Hastings, sire, whom we know that 
love sometimes blinds, and whose allegiance to the earPs fair sister, the 
Lady of Bonville, perchance somewhat moves him to forget the day 
when Ldl-d Warwick ” 

“Cease, my lord,” said Hastings, white with suppressed anger; 
“these references beseem not the councils of grave men.” 

“Tut, Hastings” said Edward, laughing merrily—" women mix 
Lhemsclves up in all things : board or council, bed or battle — wherever 
there is miscliief astir, there, be sure, peeps a womau’s^sly face from 
her wimple. Go on, Bivers.” 

“ Your pardon, my Lord Hastings,” said Bivers — “I knew not roy 
tluaist went so home ; there is another letter I have not yet laid before 
the king.” He drew forth a scroll from his bosom, and read as 
follows 

“ Yesterday the earl feasted the ^g, and as^ hi discharge of nme 
office, 1 oai^^ed for my lord, I heard King Louis say — ‘Pasmie Lieu, 
my Tiord Warwick ; our couriers bring us word that Count Charolois 
declares he shall yet wed the Lady Mavpret and that he laughs at 
your amhassage. What if our brother, King Edward, fall back from 
the ti‘eat.v P’ , ‘He durst not !' said the carl.” 

“Durst not ! ” exclaimed Edward, starting to his feet, and.^rildng 
the table witli his clenched hand, “ Durst not ! Hastings, hear you 
that?” 

Hastings bowed his head, in assent. " Is that all. Lord Bivers ? ” 

“ All ! and methinks enough.” 

“Enough, by myhalidamc ! ” said Edward, laughing bitterly; “he 
shall sec what a king dares, when a subject threatens. Admit the 
worshipful the deputies from our city of London— -lord chamberlain, 
it is tlune office— -they await in the antg-room.” 

Hastings gravely obeyed, anj in crimson gowns, with purple hoods 
and gold chains, marshalled into the king’s presence a goodly deputa- 
tion from the various corporate companies of London. 

These personages advanced within a few paces of the dais, and there 
halted and knelt, while their spokesman r^, on his knees, a long 
petition, praying the Idng to ta^e* into his gracious consideration the 
state of tlie trade with the Flemings ; and though not absolutely 
venturi^ to name or to deprecate the meditated alhance with France, 
beseeching his grace to satisfy them as to certain rumours, already 
very prejudicial to their commerce, of the possibility of a breach with 
the Duke, of Burgundy. The merchant -king listened with grea!. 
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attcntiou and affability to this petition; and replied shortly, that he 
thanked the deputation for their zeal for the publie weal— that a king 
would have enough to do if he contravened every gossip’s tale; but 
that it was his hrm purpose to protect^ in all ways, the London traders, 
and to maintain the most amicable understanomg with the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

The supplicators then withdrew from the royal presence. 

“Note you how CTacions the king was to me?” whispered Master 
Heyford to one of his brethren; “he looked at me while he 
auBwered.” 

“ Coxcomb !” muttered the confidant, “ as if I did not catch his eye, 
when he said, ‘Ye are the pillars of the public weal.’ But because 
Master Heyford has a handsome wife, he thinks he tosseth all London 
on his ownlioms!” 

As the citizens were quitting the palace. Lord Bivers joined them. 
“You will thank me for suggesting this deputation, worthy sirs,” said 
he, smilii^ significantly; ‘^you have timed it well!” — and passing 
by them, without further comment, he took the way to the queen’s 
chamber. 

Elizabeth was paying with her infant daughter, tossing the child in 
the air, and laughing at its riotous laughter. The stem old Duchess 
of Bedford, leaning over the hack of the state-chair, looked on with all 
a grandmother’s pride, and half chanted a nursery rhyme. It was a 
sight fair to see I Elizabeth never seemed more lovely : her artificial, 
dissimulating smile, changed into hearty, maternal glee; her smooth 
cheek flushed with exercise, a stray ringlet escaping from the stiff 
cmf ! — ^And, alas, the moment the two l^es caught sight of llivcrs, 
all the chaim was dissolved— the child was hastily put on the floor — 
the queen, half ashamed of being natural, even before her father, 
smoothed back the rebel lock, and the duchess, breaking off in the 
midst of her grandam song, exclaimed — 

“Well, well !— how thnves our policy ?” 

“TSbs king,” answered Kivers, ‘^is in the very mood we could desire. 
At the words, ‘He durst not!’ the Plaiitageuet sprung up in his 
breast ; and now, lest he ask to see the rest of the letter, thus 1 destroy 
it;” — and flinging the scroll in 4;he blazing hearth, he watched it 
consume. 

“ Why this, sir ?” said the queen. 

“Because, my Eh'zabcth, the hold words glided off into a decent 
gloss — ‘ He durst not'^ said Warwick, ‘ because what a noble heart dares 
least is to belie the •plighted word^ and what the kind heart shuns most 
is to wrofig the confding friend.^ ” ♦ 

“It was fortunate,”' said theduches!^ “that Edward took heat at 
the first words, nor stopped, it seems, for the rest 1” 

“ I was prepared, Jaoquetta had he asked to see the rest, I 
sliould have dropped the scroll into the brazier, as containing what 
1 would not presume to read. Courage ! Edward has seen the mer- 
chants ; he has flouted Hastings— who would gainsay us. Eor the 
vest, Elizabeth, be it yours to speak of affronts pmd by the earl to 
your higlmess; be it yours, Jaoquetta^ to rouse Edwara’s pride by 
dwelling on Warwick’s over^veening power. Be it mine to enlist 
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his interest on behalf of his merchandise ; be it Margaret’s, to move 
his heart by soft tears for the bold Charolois ; and ere a month be 
told, Warwick shall hnd his embas^ a thriftless laughing-stock, and 
no shade pass between the house of Woodville and the sun of Eng- 
land.” 

“ I am scarce queen while Warwick is minister,” said Elizabeth, 
vindictively. “ How he taunted me in the garden, when we met 
•^last !” 

But hark you, daugrhter and lady liege, hark you ! Edward is mot 
prepared for the decisive stroke. I liave arranged with Anthony, 
whose chivalrous follies fit him not for full comprehension of our 
objects, how upon fair excuse the heir of Burgundy’s brother — the 
Count dc la Eoche— shall visit London ; and tlie count once hei-e, all 
is ours ! * Hush ! take up the little one — ^Edward comes ! ” 


CHAFrER m. 

WHEUEI5 HASTE& NICHOLAS ALWYN VISITS THE COUKT, AND THEBlfi 

LEARNS HATTER OF WHICH THE ACUTE READER WILL JUDGE FOR 

HIHSELF. 

It was a morning towards the end of May (some little time after 
Edward’s gracious reception of the London deputies), when Nicholas 
Alwyn, accompanied by two servitors armed to the teeth — ^for they 
camea with them goods of much value, ana even in the broad day- 
fight, and amidst the most frequented parts of the city, men still 
confided little in the security of the law, — ^arrived at the Tower, 
and was conducted to the presence of the queen. . » 

Elizabeth and her mother were engaged iu animated but whispered 
conversation, when the goldsmith entered ; and there was an imusual 
gaiety in the queen’s countenance as she turned to Alwyii and 
bade him show her his newest gauds. 

While^ with a curiosity and eagerness that seemed ahaost cliild- 
fike, Ehzabeth turned over rings, chains, and brooches, scarcely 
listening to Alwyn’s comments on the lustre of the gems or the 
quaintness of the fashion, the duchess disappeared for a momeni, 
and returned with the Princess Margaret. 

This young princess had much of the majestic beauty of her royal 
brother, but, instead of the frank, careless expression, so fascinatmg 
in Edward, there was, in her full and curved lii>, and bright, large 
eye, something at once of haughtiness and passion, which spoke a 
decision and vivacity of character beyond her years. 

Choose for thyself, sweetheart and daughter mine,” said the 
duchess, affectioiiately posing her hand on Margaret’s hixiixiant hair, 
“ amd the noble visitor we await confess that our rose of Eng* 
land outhlooms the world.” 

fhe princess coloured with complacent vanity at these words, 
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and, drawing noar tlie queen, looked silently af a collar of yearla, 
which Elizabeth held. 

“ If I may adventure so to say,” observed Alwyn, “ pearls will 
mightily beseem her highness’s youthful bloom ; and lo I here be 
some adommeiits for the bodice or partelct, to sort with the coUar ; 
not,” added the goldsmith, bowing low^ and looking down, " not, 
perchance, displeasing to her higlmess, m that they are wrought in 
the guise of the lleui -de-bs ” 

An impatient gesture in the queen, and a sudden cloud over the fair 
brow of Margaret, instantly betokened to the shrewd leader that 
he had committed some most unwelcome error in this last allusion to 
the alliance with King Louis of Erance, which, according to rumour, 
the Earl of Warwick liid well nigh broi^ht to a successful negotia- 
tion ; and lo convince him yet more of his mistake, the ducliess said 
haughtily — “ Good fellow, be contented to display thy goods, and spare 
us tny comments. As for thy hideous lleur-dc-hs, thy mastcrlmd 
uo better device, be would not long rest the king’s jeweller !” 

“ I Lave no heart for the pearls,” said Margaret, abniptly; "they 
are at best pale and sickhed. What hast thou of bolder ornament, 
and more daaEhng lustrousness ?” 

“ These emeralds, it is said, were once among the jewels of the 
great house of Eurgundv,” observed Nicholas, slowly, and fixing his 
keen, sagacious look on the royal purchasers. 

“ Of Burgundy !” exclaimed the queen. 

“ It is true.” said the Duchess of Bedford, looking at the omameni 
with care, ana slightly colouring— for, in fact, the jewels had been a 
present from Philip the Good to the Duke of Bedford, and the exigen- 
cies of the civil wars luid led, some time since, first, to their mortgage, 
or rather pawn, and tlicii to their sale. 

The princess passed her am affectionately round Jacquetta’s neck, 
and said, “ If you leave me my choice, I will have none but these 
emeralsla.” 

The two elder ladies exchanged looks and smiles. 

“ Hast thou travelled, yom^ man ?” asked the duchess. 

“ Not in foreign parts, Mtcious lady, but I have lived mudi wi'lh 
chose who have been great wanderers.” 

“Ah ! and what say they of the ancient friends of mine house, ibe 
princes of Burgundy P” 

“ Lady, all men agree that a nobler prince and a iuster than Di ke 
Philip never reigned over brave men ; and those who have seen ihe 
wisdom of his nde, meve sorely to think so excellent and mighty a 
lord should liave trouble brought to his old age by the turbulence cf 
liis son, the Count of CharoJois.” 

Again Margaret’s fair brow lowered, and the duchess hastened to 
answer — The disputes between princes, young man, can never be 
rigbllv understood by such as thou and tny fnends. The Count of 
Charolois is a noble gentleman ; and fire m youth will break out. 
Hichard the Hon-hearted of England, was not less puissant a king for 
the troubles be occasioned to bis sire when prince.” 

Alwjm bit liis lip, to restrain a reply that might not have been well 
received ; and the queen, putting aside the emeralds and a few other 
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trinkdis, said, smilingly, to the duchess, " Shall the king pay for 
these, or have thy learned men yet discovered the great secret?” 

“ Nay. wicked child,” said the duchess, “ thou lovest to banter me ; 
and tnitn to say, more gold has been melted in the crucible than as 
yet promises ever to come out of it ; but my new alchemist. Master 
Warner, seems to have gone nearer to the result than any I have yet 
known. Meanwhile the king^s treasurer must, perforce, supply the 
gear to the king’s sister.” 

The queen wrote an order on the officer thus referred to, who was 
no other than her own fathe^ Lord Rivers; and Alwyn, putting *up 
his goods, was about to withdraw, when the duchess said, carelessly, 
" Good youth, the dealings of our merchants arc more with Flanders 
than with Francc—is it not so?” 

“ Surely,” said Alwyn, “the Flemings are good traders and honest 
folk.” 

“ It is well known, 1 trust, in the city of Rondon, that this new 
aUiance with France is the w’ork of their favourite, the Lord War- 
wick,” said the duchess, scornfully; “but whatever the earl docs is 
right with ye of the hood and cap, even though he were to leave yon 
river without one merchant-mast.” ^ 

“ Whatever be our thoughts, puissant lady,” said Alwjm, cautiously, 
“ we give them not vent to the meddling with state affairs.” 

“ Ay,” persisted Jacquetta, “thine answer is loyal and discreet. 
But an’ the Lord Warwick had sought alhance with the Count of 
Charolois, would there have been brighter bonfires than ye will see in 
Simthlleld, when ye hear that business with the Flemings is surren- 
dered for fine words from King Louis the Cunning?” 

“We trust too much to our king’s love for the citizens of London 
to fear that surrender, please your Higlmcss,” iinswercd Alwyn ; “ our 
king himself is the first of our merchants, and he hath given a gracious 
answer to the deputation from our city.” 

“ You speak w isely, sir,” said the queen ; “ and your king will yet 
defend you from the plots of your enemies. You may retire.” * 

Alwyn, glad to be released from questionings but little to liis taste, 
hastened to depart. At the gate of the royal lodge, he gave his 
caskets to the servitors who attended him, and passing slowly along 
the courtyurd, thus soliloquised : — 

“Oiir neighbours the Scotch say, ‘It is ^od fishing in muddy 
waters;’ but be who fishes into the secrets of courts must bait with 
his head. AVliat mischief doth that crafty quean— the proud duchess 
—devise ? Um ! They arc thinking still to match the young princess 
with the hot Coimt of Charolois. Better for trade, it is true, to be 
hand in hand with the Flemings ; but there are '^o sides to a loaf. 
If they play such a trick on the stout earl, he is not a man to sit 
down and do nothing. More food for the ravens, I fear — ^more brown 
bills and bright lances in the green fiel^ of ;iJbor England ! — ^and King 
Louis is an awful carle, to sow flax in his neighbour’s bouse, when 
tbe torches are burning. Urn! Here is fair Marmaduke. He looks 
brave in his gay super-tunic. Well, sir and foster-brother, how fare 
you at court?” 

“ My dear Nicholas, a merry welcome and hearty to your shaip, 
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tLouglitfol face. All, man ! wc sliall have a say time for you vender* 
of gewgaws. There are to be revels and jousts — ^levels in the Towct, 
and joi^ in Smithheld. We gentles are already hard at practice in 
tirft'tilt-yaxd.’’ 

“ Sham battles are better than real ones. Master Nevile ! But what 
is in the wind?” 

“ A sail, Nicholas ! a sail, bound to England ! Know that the Count 
of Clmrolois hM permitted Sir Anthony Count de la Roche, his bastard 
brother, to come over to London, to cross lances with our own Sii- 
Ailthony Lord Scales. It is an old challenge, and right royally will 
the encounter be held.” 

“ IJm ! ” muttered Alwyn— “ this bastard, then, is the carrier pigeon. 
AnL” said he, aloud — “ is it only to exchange hard blows flint Sir 
Antnony of Burgundy comes over to confer with Sir Ai^hony of 
Eiiglana? Is there no court rumour of other matters oetween 
them?” * 

“ Nay. Wliat else ? Plaj^ie on you craftsmen ! Ye cannot even 
comprehend the pleasure and pastime two knights take in the storm 
of the lists!” 

“ I humbly avow it. Master Nevile. But it secmelli, indeed, strange 
to me that tne Count of Chnrolois should take tliis very moment to 
send envoys of courtesy, when so sharp a slight has been put on Ills 
pride, and so dangeraus a blow struck at his interests, as the alliance 
between the French prince and the Lady Mai*garct. Bold Charles 
has some cunning, 1 trow, which your kinsman of Waiwick is not 
here to detect.” 

“ Tush, man! Trade, I see, teaches yc all so to cheat and over- 
reach, that ye suppose a knight’s burgonot is as full of tricks 2lud 
traps as a citizems fla^ap. Would, though, that my kinsman of 
Warwick here,” added Marmaduke, in a low wliisper, “for the 
women and the courtiers are doing their best to belie him.” 

“ Keep thyself clear of them all, Marmaduke,” said Alwyn ; “ for. 
by therLord, 1 see tliat the evil days are coming once more^ fast and 
d^k, and men like thee will again have to choose between mend and 
iiriend, kinsman and king. For my part, I say nothing • for I love 
not fighting, unless compelled to it. But if over 1 do nght, it will 
not be by thy side, under Warwick’s broad flag.” 

" Eh, man? ” interrupted the Nevile. 

“ Nay, nay,” continued Nicholas, shaking his head, “ I admire the 
gr^t earl, and were I lord or gentle, the great earl should be my 
chief. But each to his order ; and the trader’s tree grows not out of 
a Jiaron’s walking-staff. King Edward may be a stem ruler, but he is 
a friend to the goldsmiths, and has just confirmed our chaj^r. Lei 
every man praise the bridge he goes over, as the saw saith. l^ce to 
this talk, Master Nevile. I hear that your young hostess— ehem — 
Mistress SibyU, is greatly*marvelled at among the court gallants— is 
it so?” 

Mannaduke’s frank face grew gloomy. “ Alas ! dear foster-brother,” 
he said, dropping the somewhat affect^ tone in which he had before 
spoken, — “ 1 must confess, to my shame, that I cannot yet get the 
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danisel out of my thoughts, which is what I consider it a point » 
manhood and spirit to achieve.” 

"How sop” 

" Because, when a maiden chooseth steadily to say nay to your wooing 
—to follow her heels, and wliine and be^, is a dog’s duty, not a man’s.” 

“ ‘What !” exclaimed Alwyn, in a voice of great eagerness—" mean 
you to say that you have wooed SibyU Warner as your wife P” 

"Verily, yes!” 

"AndjfailedP” 

"And failed.” 

" Poor Marmadukc ! ” 

" There is no ‘poor’ m the matter, Nick Alwyn,” returned Marma- 
dude, sturdily; ^‘if a girl likes me, well;— if not, there are too many 
others Ifh the wide world, for a young fellow to break his heart about 
one. Yet,” he added, after a short pause, and with a sigh,—" yet, if 
thou hast not seen her since she came to the court, thou wilt find 
lier wondrously changed.’ 

‘‘More’s the pity!” said A1 w>ti, reciprocating his friend’s sigh. 

" I mean that she seems all the comelicr for the court air. And be- 
shrew me, I think the Lord Hastings, with his dulcet fiatteries, haib 
made it a sort of frenzy for all tlie gallants to flock round her.” 

"1 should like to see Master Warner again,” said Alwyn; — "where 
lodges he?” 

" Yonder— by the little postern, on the third flight of the turret that 
flanks the corridor,* next to Priar Bungey, the mamcian ; but it is 
broad daylight, and therefore not so dangerous- not hut thou mayest 


[ ^ seek the 

, . , II say from 

thee?” 

“ That young bachelors in the rei^ of Edward IV. will never want 
fair feres,” answered the Ncvile, debonnairly smoothing liis lawn 
puitelet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

EXHIBITIKC THE BENEFITS WHICH BOTAL PATRON AOE CONFERS ON 
GENIUS. AJ^O THE FAULT LOVES OF THE LORD HASTINGS; WITH 
OTHER MATTEBS EDIFYING AND DELECTABLE. 

Thf fomace was still at work, the flame glowed, the bellows heaved^ 
but these were no longer numbering to tne service of a mighty ana 
practical invention. The mathematician— the philosopher — had 
descended to the alchemist. The nature of the time had conquered 

* This descrijition refers to that part of the Tower called the King’s or Qoeeirs 
Lodge, and long since destroyed. 
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the nature of a genius meant to subdue time. Those studies that 
had gone so far to forestall the master-triumph of far later ages, 
urere exchanged for occupations that played with the toys of infant 
wisdom. 0 1 true Tartarus of Genius— when its en^gies are misap- 
plied, when the labour but rolls the stone up the mountun, but 
pours water upon water through the sieve ! 

There is a sanguineness in men gI great intellect, which often leads 
them into follies avoided by the dull. When Adam Warner saw the 
TuiiS of his contrivance ; when he felt that time, and toil, and money 
were necessary to its restoration ; and when the gold he lacked was 
placed before him as a reward for alchemical labours —he at first 
turned to alchemy, as he would have turned to the plough— as he had 
turned to conspiracy— simply as a means to his darling end. But by 
rapid degrees the fascination wliich all the elder sages expcri&iced in 
the grand secret, exetcised its witchc^ over his mind. If Ito^r 
Bacon, though catching the notion of the steam-engine, devoiied 
himself to the philosopher’s stone— if even in so much more enlight- 
ened an age, Newton nad wasted some precious hours in the trans- 
mutation of metals, it was natural that the solitary sage of the 
reign of Edwft*d IV. should grow, fof a while at least, wedded to a 
pursuit which promised results so august. And the worst of 
alchemy is, that it always allures on its victims : one gets so near, 
and so near the object— it seems that so small an addition will com- 
plete tbe sum ! So there he was— this great practical genius, hard 
at work on turning copper into gold ! 

Well, Master Warner,” said the young goldsmith, entering the 
student’s chamber— “ methinks you scaredy remember your friend 
and visitor, Nicholas Alv^m P” 

“ Bemember, oh, certes 1 doubtless one of tbe gentlemen present 
when they proposed to put me to the brake ^—please to stand a bttle 
on tliis side— what is your will P” 

“ I am not a gentleman, and I should have been loth to stand idly 
by when the torture was talked of, for a frec-bom Eugbslunan, let 
alone a scholar. And where is your fair daughter. Master Warner ? 
I suppose you see but little of her now she is the great dame’s waiting- 
damsel P” 

"And why so, Master Alwyn?” asked a charming voice; and 
Alwyn, for the first time, perceived the young form of Sibyll, by the 
embrasure of a ^vindow, from wiiich might be seen in the court below, 
a gay group lords and courtio s, with me plam, dark dress of Hast- 
ings, contrasting their raudy surcoats, ghitermg with cloth of gold. 
Alwyn’s tongue clove toais mouth : all he had to say was forgotten 
in a certain bashful and indescribable emotion. 

The alchemist had retmiied to his furnace, and the young man and 
the girl were as much alone as if Adam Warner had been in heaven. 

" And why should the daughter forsake the she more in a court 
where love is rare, than in the humbler home, where they may need 
each other less P” 

" I thank thee for the rebuke, mistress,” said Alwyn, debghted 


* Brake, the old word for rack. 
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^tb ker speech; “ for I should have been sorry to sec thy heaert 
spoiled by the vanities that kill most natures.” Scarcely had k 
littered these words, than they seemed to him overbold and presum- 
ing; for his eye now took in the great change of which .Mnmaduke 
hsS spoken. Sibyll’s dress beseemed the new rank which she held: 
the corset, fringed with gold, and made of the finest thread, showed 
the exquisite contour of the throat and neck, whose ivory it concealed. 
The kirtle of rich blue became the fair complexion and dark chestnut 
hair; and over aU she wore that most graceful robe called the sas- 
quenico, of which the old Prcnch poet sang : — 

*• Car nulle robe n*est si belle, 

A (lame nc A demoiselle.** 

This garment, worn over the rest of the dress, had perhaps a classical 
origin, and with slight variations, may be seen on the Etruscan vases ; 
it was long and loose — of the whitest and finest linen— with hanging 
sleeves, and open at the sides. But it was not the mere dress that 
had cmbcUisliod the young maiden’s form and aspect-rit was rather 
an indefinable alteration in the expression and the hearing. She 
looked as if bom to the air of courts; still modest, indeed, and 
simple — ^but wdth a consciousness of dig^ty, and almost of power: 
and in fact the woman Lad been taught the power that womanhood 
possesses. She liad been ad[aii*cd, f»Uowcd, flattered ; she bad learned 
the antliority of beauty. Her accomplishments, uncommon in that 
tige among her sex, had aided her chaim of person ; her natural pride, 
which though hitherto latent, was high and ardent, fed her heart 
with sweet hopes — a bright career seemed* to extend before her; 
and, at peace as to her father’s safety— relieved from the drudging 
flares of poverty — ^her fancy was free to follow the phantasms of san- 
guine youth through the airy land of dreams. And therefore was 
that the maid was changed ! 

At tlic sight of the delicate beauty— the self-possessed expression — 
the courtly dress — ^thc noble air of Sibyll — ^Nicholas Alwyn recoiled, 
and turned pale — he no long marvelled at her rejection of Marmsduke, 
and he starl ed at the remembrance of the hold thoughts wliich he 
had dared himself to indulge. 

'Ihe girl smiled at the young man’s confusion. 

“It is not prosperity tliat ^ofls the heart,” she said, touchingly. 

unless it be mean, indeed. Thou rememberest. Master Alwyn, that 
when God tried his saint, it was by adversity and affliction.” 

“ May thy trial in these last be over,” answered Alwyn ; “ but the 
humble must console their state by thinking that the great have their 
-riab too ; and, as our homely adage hath it, .That is not always good 
'h the maw which is sweet in l^e mouth.* Thou seest muon of my 
gentle foster-brother. Mistress Sibyll?” 

“ But in the court dances. Master Alwyn ; for most of the hours 
n which my lady duchess needs me not are spent here. Oh, my 
ather hopes great things ! and now at last fame dawns upon him.*’ 

“ I rejoice to hear it, mistress ; and so, having paid ye both my 
lomage, I take my leave, praying that I may visit you from time 

1.2 
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to if it t)e only to consult this worshipful master, touching 
certain imj^rovements in the horolo^, in which his mathematics can 
doubtless instact me— rarewell. 1 have some jewels to show to 
the Lady of Bonville ” 

“The Lady of Bonville !” repeated Sybil!, changing colour; she 
is a dame of notable loveliness/^ 

“ So men say — and mated to a foolish lord ; but scanoal, wliicli 
spares few, breathes not on her — rare praise for a. court dame. Tew 
houses can have the boast of Lord ‘Warwick’s — Hhat all the men 
are without fear, and all the women without stain.’ ” 

“It is said,” observed Sibyll, looking down, “ that roy Lord Hast- 
ings once much affectioned the Lady Bonville. Hast thou heard sudi 
gossip ?” 

“ Surely yes ; in thp city wc hear all the tales of the court ; for 
many a couiraer, following King Edward’s exemplar, dines with the 
citizen to-4iy, that he may borrow gold from the citizen to-morrow. 
Surely, yes ; and hence, they say, the small love the wise Hastings 
bears to the stout earl.” 

“ Howiuufl the talc ? Be seated. Master AIwaii.” 

“Marry, thus, when William Hastings was hut a squire, and much 
favoured by lliehard, Duke of York, he lifted his eyes to the Lady 
Katherine Nevile, sister to the Earl of Warwick ; and in beauty and 
in dower, as in birth, a mate for a king’s son.” 

“And, doubtless, the Lady Katherine returned liis love ?’ 

“ So it is sai^ maiden ; and the Earl of Salisbury her fatlmr, 
and Jjord Warwick her brother, discovered the secret, and swore 
that no new man (the stout earl’s favouiitc word of contempt), 
though he were mado-oa duke, should mvc to an upstart posterity 
the quarterings of Montagu and Ncvile. Marry, Mistress Sibyll, 
there is a north countrj^ and pithy proverb, ‘ H^py is the man 
who^ father wont to the devil.’ Hil somf; old Hastings been a 
robber and (ixtortioTier, and left to brave William tlie heirsliip oi' 
his wickedness in lordships and lands. Lord Warwick had not callod 
him ‘ a new man.’ Master Hastings was diaggcd, like a serfs son, 
before the earl on liis dais; and be sure he was rated soundly, 
foi his bold blood was up, and he defied the earl, as a gentleman 
honi,^ to single battle. Inen the carl’s followers would have fallen, 
on liim ; and in those days, under King Henry, l)c wlio bearded a 
baron in liis hall must have a troop at his back, or was like to have a 
rope round liis neck ; but the earl (for the lion is not as fierce as 
they paint him) came down from his dais, and said, 'Man, 1 like 
ihy spirit, and I mvself will dub thee knight, that I may pick up 
. by glove and give thee battle.’ ” 

“ And they fought ? Brave Hastings ! ” 

“No. For, whether the Duke of 'York forbade it, or whether the 
Lady Kathenne would not hear of such strife betvreen fere and 
frere, I know not ; but Duke Bichord sent Hastings to Ireland, and. 
a month after, the Lady Katherine married Lord Bonville’s son and 
heir— so, at least, tell the gossips and sing the ballad-mongers. 
Men add, that Lord Hastings stiB loves the dame, though, certes, 
he knows how to console himself.” 
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** Loves he r ! Kay, nay, — I trow not,” answered Sybill, in a low 
voice, and with a curl of her dewy lip. 

At this moment the door openea {gently and Lord Hastings him- 
self entered He came in with the familiarity of one accustomed to the 

place. 

“iVnd how fares the ®;and secret. Master Warner ?- -Sweet mis 
tress ! thou seemest Iqv^er to me iii tliis dark chamber than out 
shining all in the galliard. Ha ! Master Alwyii, I owe thee many 
thanks for making me know lirst the rare arts ol* this fair embla- 
zoncr. Move me yon stool, good Alwyn.” 

As the goldsmith obeyed, he glanced from liasiings to the blush- 
ing face and heaving bosom of Sybill, and a deep and exquisite jiang 
shot through his hoait. It was not jealousy alone : it was anxiety, 
compassion, terror. The powerful Hastiugs-^the ambitious lord— 
the acifiomplished libertine-~what a fate for poor Sybill, if for such 
a man the cheek blushed, and the bosom heaved ! 

“Well, Master Warner,” resumed Hasting, “thouarl. stiU silent 
as to thy progress.” 

The ijhuosopficr uttered an impatient groan. 

“ All, 1 comprehend. The goldmaker must not speak of his craft 
before the goldsinitli. Good Alwyn, thou mayest I’qtirc. All arts 
have their mysteries.” 

Alwyn, with a sombre brow, moved to the door. 

“ In sooth,” he said, “ 1 nave overtarried, good my lord. Tlie 
Lady Boiiville w'ill chide me ; for she is of no patient temper.” 

“Bridle thy tongue, artisan, §nd begone!” said Hastings, with 
unusual haugntiness and petulance. 

“ I stung him there,” muttered Alwyn, as he withdrew — oh I 
fool that I was to —nay, 1 thouaM it never. I did but dream it. 
What wonder wc traders hate these sUkeii lords. They reap — we 
sow -thw trifle, we toil — they steal with soft words into the hearts 
which— Oh ! Marmaduke, thou art ri^t— right ! — Stout men sit not 
down to weep beneath the willow. But she — the poor maiden! — 
she looked so haught and so happy. This is early May ; she 
wear that look when the autumn leaves are srrewn ?” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE W'OODVILL.': INTlUGinE PKOSPERS— MO.NTIAGU GONPERS WlTll 
lUSTIKGS—VISn’S TUB ABCUBISnOr or TORK, AND IS MET OK 
THE BOAP BY A STRANGE PERSONAGE. 

Axd now the one topic at the court of King Edward IV. was the 
expected anival of Antliony of Burgundy, Count do la Roche, bastard* 
brother of Cliarolois, afterwards, as duke of Burgimdy, so famous as 
Charles the Bold. Pew, indeed, out of the ininiediate circle of the 
Duchess of Bedfoi-d’s confidants, regarded the visit of this illuatiioua 
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forei^or as coimected with any object beyond the avowed one of 
cMvalrons encounter with Anthony Woodville, the fulf^cnt of a 
challenge given by the latter two yeai's before, at the time of the 
jneen’s coronation. The origin of this challenge, Anthony Wood- 
ville Lord Scales has himseK exi^lained in a letter to the bastard, stik 
extfmt, and of which an extract may be seen in the popular and 
delightful biographies of Miss Strickland.*' 

It seems that, on the Wednesday Imfore Easter Day, 1465, as 
Sir Anthony was speaking to his royal sister, “ on his knees,” all the 
ladies of the court gathered round Iiim, and bound to his left knee a 
band of gold, adorned with stones fashioned into the letters S. S. 
(souvcnance or remembrance), and to this band was suspended an 
enamelled ‘‘Eorget-me-not.” “And one of the ladies said that ‘he 
ought to take a step fitting for the times.’ ” This step was denoted 
by a letter on vellum, bound with a gold thread, placed in Ifis cap; 
and having obtained the king’s permission to bring the adventure of 
the flower of souvcnance to a conclusion, the gallant Anthony forwarded 
the articles and the enamelled flower to the bastard of Burgundy, 
beseeching him to touch the latter with his knightly hand, in token 
of his accepting the challenge. The Count dc la lloche did so, but 
was not sent by his brother amongst the knights whom Charolois 
despatched to England, {md the combat had been suspended to tHe 
present time. 

But now the iutriguiug Kivers and his duchess gladly availed them- 
selves of so fair a pretext for introduemg to Edward the able brother 
of Warwick’s enemy, and the Erench prince’s rival Charles of Bur- 
gundy • and Anthony Woodville, too gentle and knightly a person to 
nave abetted their cunning projects in any mode lep chivalrous, 
willingly consented to revive a challenge in honour of the ladies of 
England. « 

The only one amongst the courtiers who seemed dissatisfied with 
the meditated visit ot the doughty Burgundm champion was the 
Lord Montagu. This penetralmg and experienced personage was 
not to*bo duped by an affectation of tliat chivalry vriuch, however 
natural at the court of Edward IIL, was no longer in unison with the 
more intriguing and ambitious times over which presided the luxurious 
husband of Elizabeth Woodville. He had noticed of late, vrith sus- 
picion, that Edward had held several councils ivith the aiiti-Nevile 
faction, from wliich he himself 'was excluded. The king, who hereto- 
fore liad delighted in his companionship, had slunvu liim marks of 
coldness and estrangement, and there was an exulting malice in the 
looks of the Duchess of Bedford, which augured some approaching 
triumph over the great family which the WoodviUes so openly laboured 
to supplant. One day, as Mannaduke was loitering in the courtyard 
of the Tower, laughing and jesting with his friends, Lord Montagu, 
issuing from the long’s closet, passed him with a hurried step and a 
thoughtful brow. -Tliis hafighty brother of the Earl of Warwick had 
BO far attended to the recommendation of the latter, that lie had with 
tome courtesy excused himself to Marmaduke for his language in the 


* ** Queens of England,*’ vol. iii. p. 390 
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archery-groiind, and had subsequently, when seeing him in attendance 
on the ting, honoured him with a stately nod, or a brief “Good 
morrow, young kinsman.” But as his eye now rested on Marmaduke. 
while the group vailed their bonnets to the powerful courtier, he called 
him forth, with a familiar smile he had never before assumed, and 
drawing him apart, and leaning on his shoulder, much to the envy of 
the standers by, he said, caressingly — 

“Dear kinsman Guy ” 

“Marmaduke, please you, my lord.” 

“Dear kinsman Marmaduke, my brother esteems you for your 
father's sake. And, sooth to say, the Neviles arc not so numeroils at 
court as they were. Business and state matters have made me see 
too seldom those whom I would most affect. Wilt thou ride with 
me to the More P^irk? I would present thee to my brother the 
archbishop.” 

“ Irthc king would graciously hold me excused.” 

“ The king, sir ! when/— I forgot,” said Memtagu, checking himself 
—“oh, as to that, the king stirs not out to-day ! He hath with him 
a score of tjiilors cind armourers, in high council on the coming fes- 
tivities. T w^ vi^arrant thy release ; and here comes Hastings, who 
shall confirm it.” 


“Fair my lord!” — as at that moment Hastings em6rged from the 
little postern that gave egress from the apartments occupied by the 
alchemist of the Duchess of Bedford — “wilt thou bg pleased, in thv 
capacity of chamberlain, to sanction my cousin in a day's absence r 
I would confer with him on family matters.” 

“ Certes, a small favour to so deserving a youth. I will see to his 
deputy.” 

“ A word v/ith you, Hastings,” said Montagu, thoughtfully, and he 
drew aside his fellow courtier : “ what thinkpst thou of this Burgundy 
bastard's visit ?” 


“That it has given a peacock’s strut to the popiiyay Anthonj^ 
WoodviUe.” 


“ Would that were all/’ returned Montagu. “ But the very iW)ment 
that Warwick is negotiating with Louis of France, this interchange 
of courtesies with Loiis's deadly foe, the Count of Charolois, is out of 
season.” 


“Nay, take it not so gravely — ^a mere pastime.” 

“Hastings, thou knowest better. But thou art no friend of my 
great brother.” 

“ Small cause have I to he so,” answered Hastings, with a quivering 
Im. “ To him and your father, I owe as deep a curse as ever fell on 
the heart of man. I have lived to be above even Lord Warwick’s 
insult. Yet young, I stand amongst the warriors and peers of England 
with a crest as haught, and a scutcheon as stainless as the best. 1 
have drunk deep of the world’s pleasures. I command, bs I list, the 
world’s gaudy pomps, and I tell thee, thal^all my success in life coun- 
tervails not the agony of the hour, when all the bloom and loveliness 
of the earth faded into winter, and the only woman I ever loved was 
sacrificed to her brother’s pride.” 

The large drops stood on the pale brow of the fortunate nobis 
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hs tie thus spoke, and his hollow voice affected even the worldly 
Monta^. 

" Ti^ Hastings ! ” said Monta^pi, kindly ; “ these are but a young 
man’s idle memones. Are we not all fate^ in our early years, to love 
m vain? — even I married not the maiden I thought the fairest, and 
held the dearest. For the rest, bethink thee — thou wert then but a 
simrfe squire.” 

‘TBut of as ancient and pure a blood as ever rolled its fiery essence 
through a Nonnan’s veins.” 

“Jt maybe so; hut old houses, when impoverished, are cheaply 
held. And thou must confess thou wert then no mate for Katherine. 
Now, indeed, it were different ; now a Nevile might be proud to call 
Hastings brother.” 

"I Imow it,” said Hastings, proudly — “ I know^it, lord, and why ? 
Eecause I have gold, and land, and the king’s love, and can ^ ay, ab 
the Centurion to my fellow-man, ‘Do this, and he doctli it:’ and yet 
T tell thee. Lord Montagu, that I am less worthy now tlic love of 
beauty, the right hmid of fellowship from a noble spirit, than I was 
then— when— the simple sauire — my heart Ml of trutli and loyalty, 
with lips that had never lied, with a soul never polluted by uuwortliA 

E ’ ires or mean intrigues, I felt that Katherine Nevile should nc’vei- 
to own her fere and plighted lord in William de Hastings. Lei, 
this pass — let it pass. You call me no friend to Wiinvick. Ti*ue! 
but I am a friend to the king he lias served, and the land of my birtli 
to which he has given peace • and, therefore, not till Warwick desert 
Edward, not till he wake tie laud again to broil and strife, will i 
mingle m the plots of those who seek his downfall. H, in my office 
and stated rank, 1 am compelled to countenance the pageant of this 
mock tournament, and seem to honour the coming of the Count de la 
Boche, I will at least stand aloof and free from all attempt to apply a 
gaudy pageant to a dangerous policy ; and on lliis pledge, Montagu, 1 
give Vou my knightly hand.” 

"It suffices” answered Monta^, pressing the liand extended 1o 
him. '^But the other dav I heard the king’s dissom* tell him a tale 
of some tyrant, who silently showed a curious questioner how to govern 
aland, b/cuttmg down, with liis staff, the heads of the tallest poppies ; 
and the Duchess of Bedford turned to me, and asked — ‘ What says a 
Nevile to the application P’ ‘ Faith, lady,’ said L ‘ the Nevile poppies 
have oak stems.’ Believe me, Hastmgs, these Woodvillcs may grieve, 
and wron& and afBx)nt Lord Warwick, but woe to all the pigmy 
goadeis when the lion turns at bay.” 

With this solemn menace, Montagu quitted Hastings, and passed 
on, leaning upon Marmaduke, and with a gloomy brow. 

At the gate of the palace waited the Lord Mental’s paJfrev and 
his retinue of twenty squires and thirty grooms. ‘TM[ount, Master 
Marmaduke, and take thy choice among these steeds, for we shall ride 
alone. There is no Nevue amongst these gentlemen.” Marmaduke 
obeyed. IKe earl dismissed his retinue, and in little more than ten 
minutes,— BO different, then, was the extent of the metropolis,— the 
noble and the squire were amidst the open fields. 

They had gone several miles, at a bnsk trot, before the earl opened 
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iiis lips, and then, slackening Ids pa^e. ho said abruptly, “ How dost 
thou like tlie king? Speak out, youth; there are no eavesdroppers 
here.” 

“ITe is a most gracious master, and a most wiiming gentle- 
man.” 

“ He is both,” said Montagu, with a touch of emotion, that surprised 
Marmadukc, “ and no man can come near without loving liim. And 
yet, Marmaduke (is that thy naine?)--yet, whether it be weakness 
or falseness, no man can be sure of his king’s favour from day to day I 
Wo Nevilcs must hold fast to each other. Not a stick should be Inst 
if the faggot is to remain unbroken. Wliat say you?” and the earl’s 
keen eye turned sharply on the young^man. 

“ I say, my lord, that the Earl of Warwick was to me patron, lord, 
^ynd father, when 1 entered yon city a friendless orphan; and that, 
tnoughU covet honours, and love pleasure, and would be loth to lift 
fijiger or speak word against King Edward, yet were that princely 
lord— the head of mine house— an outcast and a beggar, by nis side 
1 would wander, for his bread I would beg !” 

“Young man,” exclaimed Montagu, “from this hour I admit thee 
to my heart ! Give me thy hand. Beggar and outcast ?— No !— If 
Ihc storm come, the meaner birds take to shelte^ the eagle remains 
solitary in heaven ! ” So saying, he relapsed into silence, and put spurs 
to his steed. 

Towards the decline of day they drew near to the favourite palace 
of the Archbishop of York. There, the features of the county pre- 
sented a more cultivated aspect thSn it had hitherto worn. Eor at 
tliat period the lands of the churchmen were infinitely in advance 
of those of the laity in the elementary arts of h^handry, partly 
because the ecclesiastic proprietors bad greater capital at tneir com- 
mand, partly because their superior learning imd taught them to avail 
themselves, in S 9 mc mcasui'e, of the instructions of the Latin writers. 
Still the prevailing characteristic of the scenery was pasture land- 
immense tracts of common supported flocks of sheep ; the fra^ance 
of new-mown hay breathed sweet from many a sunny field. In the 
rear, stretched w’oods of Druid growth : and in the narrow janes, that 
led to nnfrcqncnt fanns and homesteads, built almost entirely cither 
of wood or (more primitive still) of mnd and clay, profuse weeds, 
brambles, and wild flowers, almost concealed the narrow pathway, 
never intended for cart or waggon, and arrested the slow path of the 
ragged horse bearing the scanty produce of acres to yard or mill. 
But though to the eye of an economist or philanthropist, broad 
England now, with its variegated agriculture, its wide roads, its 
whitewalled villas, and numerous towns, may present a more smil^ 
countenance, — ^to the early lover of Nature, fresh from the child-like 
age of poetry and romance, the rich and lovely verdure which gave to 
our mother-country the name of “ Green England;” its wilawoo^ 
and covert alleys, proffering adventure to fancy ; its tranquil heaths, 
studded with peaceful flocks, and vocal, from time to time, with the 
rude Bcrannel of the shepherd— had a charm which we can understand 
alone by the Inxorions readmg of our elder writers. Eor the country 
Itself ministered to that mingled fancy and contemplation which the 
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slin^ Wbitiou^ of towns and civilisation has in mucti, 
Ininisned from onr later literature. 

Bv^tl^ thoughtful Montagu relaxed his brow as he gazed around, 
and he sm to Marmaduke, in a gentle and subdued voiceT- 
“Methinks, young cousin, that in such scenes, those silly rhymes, 

M fc us in our childhood, of the green w'oods and the summer cuckoos, 
iliobin and Maid Marian, ring back in our oars. Alas, that this 
land should be so often dyed in the blood of her own children! 
Here, how the thought shrinks from broils and war — civil war— war 
beli^een brother andbrother, son and father ! In the city and the court, 
we forget others overmuch, from the too keen memory of ourselves.” 

Scarcely had Montagu said these words, before there suddenly 
emerged from a bosky lane to the right a man moimted upon a powerful 
roanliorse. His dress was that of a substantial franklin; a green 
snrtont of broad cloth, over a tight vest of the same colour^ left, to 
the admiration of a so^ierly eye, an expanse of chest that might have.* 
vied with the mighty strength of Warwick himself. A cap, somewhat 
like a turban, fell in two ends over the left cheek, till they touched 
ti^e shoulder, and the upper part of the visage was concealed by a 
half-vizard, not unfrequently worn out of doors wdth such head-gear, 
as a shade from the sun. Behind this person rode, on a horse ciiually 
powerful, a man of shorter stature, but scarcely less muscular a frame, 
dad in a Icatbem jerkiu, curiously fastened Avith thongs, and wearing 
a steel bonnet, prdecting far over the face. 

Tlie foremost of these strangers, coming thus unawares upon the 
courtiers, reined in his steed, and said, in "a clear, lull voice — “ Good 
evening to you, my masters. It is not often that these roads witness 
riders m silk and pile.” 

“ Friend,” quotn the Montagu, “may the peace wc ci^joy under the 
White Bose increase tlfe number of all travellers througn our land, 
whether in pile or russet ! ” 

“ Peace, sir !” returned the horseman, roughly — " peace is no bless- 
ing tji^poor men, unless it brings something more than life— the 
means to live in security and ease. Peace hath done nothing for the 
poor of England. Why, look you towards yon grey tower, — ^thc owner 
IS, forsooth, gentleman and koight; but yesterday, he and his men 
broke open a yeoman’s house, earned off Ins 'wife and daughters to his 
tower, and reruseth to surrender them till ransomed by h^ the year’s 
produce on the yeoman’s farm.” 

“ A caitiff andl illegal act,” said Monfogn. 

“ Illegal 1 But the law will notice it not— why should it ? Unjust, 
if it punish the knight, and dare not touch the king’s brother!” 

“ How, sir ?”^ 

“ I say the king’s brother. Scarcely a mouth since, twenty-four 
persons under George Duke of Clai’ence, entered by force a lady’s 
-house, and seized her jewels and her money, upon some charge, God 
wot, of contriving mischie^’to the boy-duke.* Are not the Commons 

* Sec for this and other instmees of the prevalent contempt of law in the rden 
Bf Edward IV., and, indeed, during: the fifteenth century, the extracts from we 
Farliamentaiy Rolls, quoted, by Sharon Turner, “ History of England,” voL UL, 
p. m» 
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ground by imposts for the queen’s kindred? Are not llie king^^ 
officers and purveyors Heensed spoilers and rapinors ? Are not the 
old chivalry bani^ed for new upstarts ? And in all this, is peace 
better than war?” 

“ Knowest thou not that these words are death, man ?” 

"Ay, in the city! but in the fields and waste, thought is free. 
Frown not, my lord. Ah ! I know you ; and the time may come when 
the baron will act what the franklin i^eaks. What ! think you 1 see 
aot the signs of the storm ? ^e War\vick and Montara more safe 
with Edward than they were with Henry ? Look to thyself ! Charolois 
will outwit King Louis, and ere the year be out, the young Margaret 
af England will be lady of your brave brother’s sternest foe 1” 

" And who art thou, knave P” cried Montagu, aghast, and laying his 
gloved hand on the bold prophet’s bridle. 

^^‘Onjewbo has sworn the Tall of the house of York, and may live to 
l©it, sme by side, in that cause with Warwick; for Warwick, what- 
ever be his faults, has an English heart, and lov^s the Commons.” 

Montagu, uttering an exclamation of astonislmicnt, relaxed hold 
of the franldin’s bridle ; and the latter waved his hand, and spurrinjg 
his steed across the wild chain of commons, disappeared with his 
follower. 

" A sturdy traitor 1 ” muttered the carl, following him with his eye. 
" One of the exiled Lancastrian lords, perchance. Strange how they 
pierce into our secrets! heardst thou that fellow. Marmswiuke?” 

" Only in a few sentences, and those brought my nand to my dagger. 
But as thou madcst no sign, I thought his gi-ace the king coiud not be 
much injured by empty words.” 

" True I and misfortune has ever a shrewish tongue.” 

"An’ it please you, my lord,” quoth Mannaduke, “I have seen the 
man before, and it seemeth to me that he ho^ is much power over the 
rascal rabble.” And here Marmadukc narrated the attack upon 
Warner’s house, and how it was Iriistratcd by the intercession of 
Robin of Rcdesaale. 

"Art thou sure it is the same man, for his lace was masked?” 

" My lord, in the north, as thou knowest^ we recognise men by their 
forms, not faces, as, in truth, \ve ought, scemg that it is the sinews and 
bulk, not the Ups and nose, that make a man a useful friend or dan- 
gerous foe.” 

Montagu smiled at this soldierly simplicity. 

" And hear J you the name the raptrils slioutcd . 

" Robin,” my lord. They cried out ‘ Robin,* as if it had been a 
* Montagu’ or a ‘ Warwick.’ ” 

" Robin ! ah, then, I guess the man — a most perilous and stanch 
Lancastrian. He lias more ^weight with the poor than had Cade the 
rebel, and they say Margaret trusts him as much as she doth an Exeter 
or Somerset. 1 marvel that he should show himself so near the 
gates of London. It must be looked to. ‘•Rut come, cousin. Our 
steeds are breathed— let us on 1” 

On arriving at the More, its stately arcliitccture, embellished by the 
prelate with a facade of double arches, pamted and blazoned somewhat 
m the fashion of certain old Italian houses, much dazzled Marmaduke. 
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And the splendour of the archbishop’s retinue— less martial, indeed, 
than Warwick’s— was yet more imposing to the common eye. ^ery 
office that pomp could devise for a Jdng’s court was to be found in the 
household of this magnificent prelate : — ^master of the horse and the 
hounds, chamberlain, treasurer, pursuivant, herald, seneschal, captain 
of the body-guard, &c.— and all emulously sought for and proudly 
held by gentlemen of tlic tet blood and birtli. 11 is mansion was at 
oiKic a court for middle life, a scliool for youth, an asylum for age ; 
and thither, as to a Medici, fied the letters and the arts. 

Through corridor and hall, lined with pages and s(iuires, passed 
Montagu and Mannaduk(), till they gabied aijuaint garden, the wonder 
and envy of the time, planned by an Italian of Mantua, aaid perhaps the 
stateliest one of the kind existent in Engl.'ind. Strtgglit walks, terraces, 
and fountains, clipped trees, grexm alleys and smooth howling-greens 
abounded, but the flowers were few and common ; and if k>ro auu 
there a statue might be found, it j>ossessed none of the art so admirable 
in our earliest ecclesiastical ai’chitecture, but its olmiisy propodious 
were made more uiKJOuth by a proportion of barbaric painting and 
gilding. The fountains, however, were especially curious, diversified, 
and elaborate : some shot up as pyramids, otlicrs coiled in undulating 
streams, (^ach jet chasing the other as ser])ents ; some, again, branched 
off in the form of trees, while mimic birds, perched upon leaden boughs, 
poured water from their bills. Marmadukc, much astounded and 
bewildered, muttered a pater-nostcr in great haste ; and oven the 
clerical rank of the prelate did not preserve him from the suspicion 
of magical practices in the youth’s mmd. 

Remote from all Ins tram, in a little arbour overgrown with the 
honeysuckle and white rose, a small table before him bearing firuits. 
confectionery, and spiced wines (for the prelate was a celebratea 
epicure, though still m the glow of youth), they found George Nevile, 
reading lazily a Latin MS. 

" Well, my dear lord and brother,” said Montagu, hiying liis arm 
on tL« prelate’s shoulder— " first let me i)resenttothyfavoui u galhint 
youtk Marmadukc Nevile, worthy his name, and thy love.” 

" He is welcome, Monta^, to our poor house,” said the archbishop, 
rising, and connilacently glancing at his palace, ^lendidly gleaming 
through the trelBs-work. “ ‘ P?«?r ingefiui vultits* Thou art acquainted, 
doubtless, young sir, with the Hunumer Letters ?” 

“ Well-a-day, my lord, my nurturing was somewhat neglected in the 
province,” said Marmadukc, disconcerted, and deeply blushmg, “and 
only of late have I deemed the languages fit study for those not reared 
for our Mpther Church.” 

“ Eie, sir, fie ! Correct that error, I pray thee. Latin teaches the 
ex)urtier how to thrive, the soldier how to manoeuvre, the husbandman 
how to sow ; and if we churchmen are more cumiing, as the profane 
call us (and the prelate amiled), than ye of the laity, the Latin must 
answer for the sms of our learning.” 

With this, the archbishop passed his arm affectionately througn 
liis brother’s, and said, “ Beshrew me, Montagu, thou lookest worn 
and weary. Surely thou lackest food, and supper shall be hastened. 
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Even 1, wlio have but slender appetite, grow hungered in these coo* 
gloaming hours.” 

“Dismiss my comrade, Geoi^e— I would speak to thee,” whispered 
Montagu. 

“Thou kuowest not Latin?” said the archbishop, turning with a 
compassionate eye to Nevile, whose own eye was amorously fixed 
on the delicate confectioneries^-" never too late to learn. Hold, here 
is a grammar of the verbs, that, with mine own hand, I have orawn 
up for youth. Study thine amo and thy wioweo, while I confeif on 
dfiurch matters with f^ddy Montagu. I shall expect, ere we sup, that 
“^hou wilt have mastered the first tenses.” 

“But^ ” 

nay, nay; but me no buts. Thou art too tough, I fear me, 
for flagellation, a wondrous improver of tender youth”— and the pre- 
late forced his grammar into the reluctant hafids of Marmaduke, and 
sauntered doAvn one of the solitary alleys with his brother. 

Long and earnest w'as their conference, and at one time keen were 
their disputes. 

The archbishop had very little of the energy of Montagu or the 
impetuosity of Warwick, but he had far more of what we now call 
mind^ as distmct from talent^ than either ; that is, he had not their 
capacities for action, hut he had a judgment and sagacity that made 
him considered a wise and sound adviser : this he owed principally to , 
the churchman’s love of ease, and to lus freedom from the wear and 
rear of the passions which mawed the great minister and the aspiring 
courtier; his natural intellect was also fostered by much learning. 
George Nevile liad been reared, by an Italian ecclesiastic, in all the 
subtle diplomacy of the church ; and his ambition, despising lay objects 
(though nc consented to hold the oflBce of chancellor), was concen- 
trated in that kingdom over king^, which had animated the august 
dominators of religious Eome. Though, as wc have said, still in that 
age when the atfectioiis arc usually vivid,*" George Nevile li^ed no 
human creature —not even his brothers — not even King Edward, who, 
with all his vices, possessed so eminently the secret that wins men’s 
hearts. His early and entire aksorption in the great icligions com- 
munity, wliieli stood apart from the laymen in order to control them, 
alienated him from his kind ; and his superior instruction oiily seivcd 
to feed him ^vitli a calm and icy contempt for all that prejudice, as 
he termed it, held dear and precious. Ho despised the kniglit’s way- 
ward lionour— the burgher’s crafty honesty. For him no such thing 
as principle existed ; and conscience itscU* lay dead in the folds of a 
fancied exemption from all responsibility to the dull herd, that were 
but as v.mol and meat to fhe chnrchmanTshepherd. But withal, if 
somewhat pedantic, he had in his manner a suavity and elegance and 
polish, which suited weU his high statioi( and gave persuasion to his 
counsels. In all externals, he was as little like a priest as the high- 
born prelates of that day usually were. In dress, he rivalled the fop- 

* He was consecrated Bishop of Exeter at tlie age of twenty, at twenty-sU he 
became Archbishop of York, and wu under thirty at the time referred to taot 

the text 
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perics of the Pkiitagenet brothers. In the chase, he was more 
ardent than Warwick had been in his earlier youth : and a dry sar- 
castic humour, sometimes elevated into wit, gave liveliness to his 
sagacious converse. 

Montagu desired that the archbishop and himself should dem^d 
solemn audience of Edward, and gravely remonstrate with the king 
on the impropriety of receiving the brother of a rival s^iitor, while 
Witf^wick was negotiating the marriage of Margaret with a prince of 
France. 

*‘Nay ” said the archbishop, uith a bland smile, that fretted Mon- 
tagu to’ihc quick — " surely, even a baron, a knight, a frankh'n —a poor 
priest like myself, would rise against tlic man who dictated to 
hospitality. Is a king loss irritable than haron, knight, frankSiii, and 
priest P— or rather, bc'ng, as it were, legem^ lord of all, hath he 
not irritability eno’ for ail four? Ay— tut and tush as thou wilt, 
John— but thy sense must do justice to my counsel at the last. 1 
know Edward wcU ; he hath something of mine own idleness and ease 
of temper, but witli more of the dozing lion than priests, who have 
only, look you, tlie mildness of the dove. Trick up liis Iiigher spirit, 
not by sharp remonstrance, but by seeming trust. Observe to nim, 
with tby gay, careless laugh —winch, methinks, tlion hast somewhat 
lost of late— that witiiany other prince, Warwick might suspect some 
• snare — some humiliating overthrow of his embassage — but that all 
men know how steadfast in faith and honour is Edward IV.” 

*^Tiuly,” said Mont^u, with a forced smile, “you understand 
mankind : but yet, bethink yon— suppose this fail, and War^k re- 
turn to Ei^land to hear that he hath been cajoled and fooled • that 
the Margaret he hath eVossed the seas to affiance to the brother of 
Louis is betrothed to Charolois — bethink you, I say, what manner 
of heart beats imdcr our brother’s mail.” 

^^I^piger, iracundtis P* said the archbishop; “a very Achilles, to 
whom oiir Englisli Agamemnon, if he cro.ss toi, is a baby. All this 
is sad truth ; our parents spoilt liim in liis childhood, and glory in his 
youth, and wealth, power, success, in his manliood. Ay ! if ’W arwick 
be chafed, it will be as tlie stir of the sea-serpent, which, according 
to the Icelanders, moves a world. Still, the best way to prevent the 
danger is to enlist tlic honour of the kin^c in his behalf— to show that 
our eyes are open, but that we disdain to doubt, and are frank 
to confide. Meanwhile send messages and warnings privately to 
Warwick.” 

These reasonings finally prevailed with Montagu, and the brothers 
returned with one mind to the house. Her^ as after their ablutions, 
they sat down to the evening meal, the archbishop remembered poor 
Mamaduke, and despatcliod to him one of his thirty household chap- 
lains. Mai*maduke was found fast asleep over the second tense of tfie 
verb amo. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ARRIVAL OF THE COUHT EE LA S.OCHE| AED THE VARIOUS 

EXCITEMENT PRODUCED ON MANY PERSONAGES BY THAT EVENT.* 

The prudence of the archbishop's counsel was so far made mani- 
fest, that on the next day Monta^ found all remonstrance would 
• too late. Tlie Count de b. Roche had already landed, and 

was on nis way to London. The citizens, led by Rivers partially 
to suspect the object of the visit, were dcliglAed not only by the 
prospect of a bnhiant pageant, but by the promise suen a visit 
conveyed of a continued peace with their commercial ally ; and the 
pivparations made by the wealthy merchants increased the bitterness 
aucf discontent of Montagu. At length, at the head of a gallant 
and princely retinue, the Count de la Roclie entered London. Though 
Hastings made no secret of his distaste to the Count dc la Roche's 
visit, it became his office as lord chamberlain to meet the count 
at "Blackwall, and escort him and his train, in gilded barges, to 
the palace. 

In the great hall of the Tower, in which the story of Antiochns 
was painted, by the great artists employed under BLeniy III., and 
on the elevaiiou of the dais, behind which, across Gothic columnsL 
stretched draperies of cloth of gold, was ph^ed Edward's chair of 
state. Around him were grouped the Dukes of Clarence and Glou- 
cester, the Lords Worcester, Montagu, Rivers, D'Eyncourt, St. John, 
Raoul de Eulke, and others. But at the Uireshold of the chamber 
stood Anthony Woodvillc, the knightly challenger, his knee bounft by 
the ladyc-badgc of llie S. S., and Ids fine person clad in white- 
flowered velvet of Genoa, adorned with pearls. Stepping foiwarA 
as the count appeared, the gallant Englishman bent his kjiee ha^ 
way to the ground, and raising the count’s hand to his bps, raid 
in French— “ Deign, noble sir, to accept tbe gratitude of one who 
were not worthy of encounter from so iieerless a hand, save by tbe 
favour of the ladies of England, and your own courtesy, which en- 
nobles him whom it stoops to.” So saying, he led the count 
towards the king. 

De la Roche, an experienced and profound courtier, and jimtly 
deserving Hall’s praise as a man of “ great witte, courage, valiant- 
ncss, and liberalitie,” did not affect to conceal the admii-ation which 
the remarkable presence of Edward never •failed to excite; lifting 
' his hand to his eyes, as if to shade them from a sudden blaze of light, he 
would have fallen on both knees, but Edward with quick conde- 
scension raised him, and, rising himself, said gaily— 

‘^Nay, Count de la Rioche, brave and puissant chevalier, who hath 
crossed the seas in honour of knighthood and the ladies — ^we would, 
indeed, that our roiaulme boasted a lord like thee, from whom we 
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might ask such homage. But since thou art not our subject, it 
consoles us at least that thou art our ^est. By our halidame, ^rd 
Scales, thou must look well to thy lamoe and thy steeds* girths, 
for never, 1 trow, hast thou met a champion of goodlier strength 
andknightlier metal.*’ 

“My lord king,” answered the count, “I fear me, indeed, that a 
knight like the Sieur Anthony, who fights under the eyes of such a 
king, will prove invincible. Did kiims enter the lists with kings, 
^ere, through broad Christendom, find a compeer for your high- 
ness P” 

"Your brother, Sir Count, if fame lies not,” returned Edward, 
slightly laughing, and lightly touching the bastard’s shoulder, "were 
a icariul hmcc to encounter, even thougli Charlemagne himself werij, 
to revive, with his twelve paladins at liis back. Tell us, Sw 
added the king, drasving himself up — "tell us, for wo soldiers an; 
curious in such matters, hath not the Count of Charolois the advantage 
ci all here in sinews and statm-e ? ” 

" Sire,” returned De la Roche, " my princely brother is indeed 
mighty with the brand and hattle-axc, but your gTacc; is taller by lialf 
the head, — andj peradventure, of even a more si al wart build, but that 
mere strength m your highness is not that gift of God which strikes 
the beholder most.” 

Edward smiled good-humouredly at a compliment, the truth of 
which was too obvious to move much vanity, and said with a royal 
and knightly grace — "Our house of York hath been taught, Sir 
Count, to estimate men’s beauty by men’s deeds, and therefore the 
Count of Charolois hath long been laiown tons— who, alas, have seen 
liim not! — as the fairest gentleman of Eurm)e. My Lord Scales, 
we must here publicly crave your pardon. Our bi-othcr-in-law, Sii 
Count, would fain have claimed his right to hold you his guest, am! 
have graced himself by exclusive service to yom* person. We havi' 
takim from him his la^ul ofiice, for we kings arc jealous, and would 
not have our subjects more honoured than ourselves.” Edward tume( i 
round to his courtiers as he spoke, and saw that his last words had 
called a haughty and angry look to the watchful couutenance of Mon ■ 
tagu. "Lord Hastings,” he continued, "to your keeping, as our 
representative, wc intrust this gentlemen. He must need refresli- 
ment, ere we present him to our queen.” 

The count bowed to the ground, and reverently withdrew from the 
royal presence, accompanied by Hastings. Edward then, singh’ng 
Anthony Woodvillc and Lord Rivers from the group, broke up the 
audience, and, followed by those two noblemen, quitted the hall. 

Montagu, whose comitenance had recovered the dignified and high- 
born calm habitual to it, turned to the Duke of Clarence, and observed , 
indifferently—" The Coiyit de la Roche hath a goodly mien, and a fair 
toi^e.” 

‘^est on these Burgundians I” answered Clarence, in an undertone, 
and drawing Montagu aside — "I would wager my best ereyhound to 
a scuUion’s cur, that our English knights wm lower their bnrgonots.” 

" Nay, sir, an idle holiday show. What matters whose lance breaks, 
or whose destrier stumbles P” 
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“Will youpot, yourself, cousin Montagu—you, who are so peerless 
in the joust— take part in the fray P” 

“ I, your highness— I, the brother of the Earl of Warwick, whom 
thispaigeant hath been devised by the Woodvilles to mortify and dis- 
parage in his solemn embassy to Burgund/s mightiest foe !— [ !” 

“ Sooth to say,” said the young p^cc, much embarrassed, “ it 
grieves me sorely to hear thee speak as if Warwick would be angered 
at this pastime. Eor, look you, Montagu — 1, thinking only of mv 
hate to Burgundy, and my zeal for our English honour, have consented, 
as high constable, and despite my grudge to the WoodvUlcs, to bear 
the bassinet of our own champion — ^and ” , 

“ Saints in heaven ! ” exclaimed Monta^, with a burst of his fierce 
brother’s temper, wdiich he immediately checked, and changed into a 
-tn^ifj^Jhat concealed, beneath outward respect, the keenest irony, “I 
cravcj^iir pardon, humblv, for my vclunncncn Brince of Clarence. 
T suddenly remember me, tnat humility is the proper virtue of knight- 
hood. Your grace does indeed set a notable example of that viii,ue 
to the peers of England ; and my poor brother’s iiilirmity of pride 
■will stand rebuked for aye, when he lieai-s that George Plantagencl 
bore the bassinet of Anthony Woodvillc.” 

“But it is for the honour of the ladies,” said Clarence, falteringly, 
“ in honour of the fairest maid of all— the flower of English beauty — 
the Lady Isabel— that I ” 

“ Your highness will pardon me,” interrupted Montagu, but I do 
trust to your esteem for our poor and insulted house of Kovile, so far 
as to be assured that the name of my niece, Isabel, will not be submitted 
to the ribald comments of a base-bom Burgundian.” 

“ Tlien I will break no lancc in the lists !” 

“ As it likes you, prince,” replied Montagu, jliortly : and, with a low 
bow, lie quitted the chamber, and was striding to the outer gate of 
the Tower, when a sweet, clear voice behind him called him bv his 
name. Ho turned abruptly, to meet the dark eye and all-subqipug 
smile of the boy-i)uke of Gloucester. 

“A word with you, Montagu— noblest and most prized with your 
princely brothers, of the champions of our house, — I read youi* 
generous indignation with our ,poor Clarence. Ay, sir !— ay ! — it 
was a weakness in him that moved even me. But you have not 
now io learn that his nature, how excellent soever, is somewhat un- 
steady. llis judgment alone lacks weight and substance,— ever per- 
suaded against his better reason by those who approach his inflrmcr 
side. Blit if it be true tliat our cousin Warwick intends for him the 
hand of the pecrleiss Isabel, wiser heads will guide his course.” 

“ My brother,” said Montagu, greatly softened, “ is much beholden 
to your higlmess for a steady countenance and friendship, for which 
I also, believe me — and the families of Beauchamp. Montagu, 
and Nevile — are duly grateful. But to s;^eak plainly (which your 
CTace’s youthful candour, so aH-acl^owledged, ivill permit), the 
kinsmen of the queen do now so aspire to rule this land, to marry 
or forbid to marry, not only our own children but your illustrious 
lather’s, that I foresee, in this lisit of the bastard Anthony, the 
most signal disgrace to Warwick that ever king passed upon ambos- 
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sador or gentleman. And tins moves me more! — yea, I vow to 
St. George, my patron, it moves me more — by the thought of dangci 
to your royai house, than by the grief of slight to mine ; for War- 
wick— but you know liim.'* 

“Montagu, you must soothe and calm your brother if chafed. I 
impose that task on your love for us. Alack, wouidrthat Edward 
listened more to me and less to the queen’s kith: — These Wood- 
villes !— and yet they may live to move not wratli but pity. If aught 
snaipped the thread of Edward’s life (Holy Paul forbid!), what 
would cL'ince to Elizabeth — her brothers — her childi’cn ?” 

“ Her childrea would mount the throne that our right hands built,” 
said Montagu, sullenly 

“ All 1 tliink you so ?— you rejoice me I I had feared that the 
barons miglit, that the commons would, that tlie chui*ch mt 
uounce tlio umiappy truth, that — ^l)ut you look amazed, my lord ! Alas, 
my boyish years are too garrulous !” 

“ I catch not your highness’s meaning.” 

“Pooh, pooh! By St. Paul, your seemin*^ dulncss proves your 
loyalty ; but. with me, the king’s brother, frankness were safe. Thou 
knowest well thalf the king was betrothed before to the Lady Eleanor 
Talbot ; that ^uch bethrothal, not set aside by the pope, renders his 
marriage with Elizabeth against law; that his cliildren m^ (would to 
Heaven it were not so !^ be set aside as bastards, w'hen Edward’s life 
no longer ^lields them from the sharp eyes of men.” 

“All!” saidMonta^, thoughtfully; “and hi that case, George of 
Clarence would wear the crowm and Ms children reign in England.” 

“ Our Loj’d forehmd,” said lUchard, “ that I shoidd say that War- 
wick thought of this wdien lie deemed George wortliy of the hand of 
Isabel. Nay, it could not be so ; for, how- ever clear the claim, strong 
and powerfid would be those who would resist it, and Clarence is not, 
as you will see, the man who caii wrestle boldly — even for a throne. 
Moreover, he is too addicted to wine and pleasure to bid fair to outlive 
the kiug.” 

Montagu fixed his penetrating eyes onKichard, but dropped them, 
abashed, before that steady, deep, unrevcalmg gaze, which seemed to 
pierce into other hearts, and show nothing of the heart within. 

“Happy Clarence!” rcsunicd the prince, with a lieavy sigh, and 
after a brief pause — “ a Ncvilc’s husband and a AVarwick’s son ! — 
what can the saints do more for men? You must excuse his errors 
— all our errors — to your brother. You may not kiiow, peradventure, 
sweet Montagu, how deep an interest I have in mainlainiiig all amity 
between Lord Warwick and the king. Eor mcthiiiks there is one 
face fairer than fair Isabel’s, and one man more to be envied than 
even Clarence. Eairest faCCe to me in the wide world is the Lady 
Anne’s— happiest man, between the cradle and the grave, is he 
whom the Lady Anne sliall call her lord ! and if 1 — oh, look you, 
Montagu, let there be no breach between Warwick ana the kmg! 
Eare-you-well, dear lord and cousin — I go to Baynard's Castle tiU 
these feasts are over.” 

“ Does not your grace,” said Montagu, recovering froia.» the snr- 
into wMch one part of Gloncesteris address had thrown him— 
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does not yomf grace — so skilled in lance and horsemansbip—pro- 
side at tlie lists 

“Montagu, I love your brother well enough to displease ray 
king. The great earl shall not say, at least, that Richard Planta- 
irenet. in his absence, fo^ot the reverence due to loyalty and merit. 
Tell nim that ; and if i seem {unlike Clarence) to foroear to con- 
Iront the queen and her kindred, it is because youth should make no 
enemies — not the less for that, should princes forget no friends.” 

Richard said this with a tone or deep feeling, and, folding Ifis 
arms within his furred surcoat, walked slowly on to a small postern 
admitting to the river ; but there, pausing by a buttress which con- 
cealed him till Montagu liad left the yard, instead of descending to 
jiis^. barg e, he turned back into the royal garden. Here several ot the 
both sexes were assembled, conferring on tlie event of 
the day. Richard halted at a distance, and cdhtemplated their gay 
dresses and animated countenances with sometliiiig between me- 
lancholy and scorn upon his yoimg brow. One of the most remark- 
able social characteristics of the middle ages is the prematurity at 
which the great a^ived at manhood, shared in its passions, and 
indulged its ambitions. Among the numerous instsmees in our own 
and other countries that might be selected from history, few are 
more striking than that of this Duke of Gloucester— CTcat in camp 
and in council, at an age when now-a-days a youtn is scarce]^ 
trusted to the discipline of a college.’ The whole of liis portentous 
career was closed, indeed, before the public life of modern ambition 
usually commences. Little could those accustomed to see, on our 
.stage, “ the elderly ruffian”* our actors represent imagine that at the 
opemng of Shakspeare’s play of “ Richard th»> Third/’ the hero was 
but iu his nineteenth year; but at the still more juvenile age in which 
he anpears in this our record, Richard of Gloucester was older in 
iutcllcct, and almost in experience, than many a wise man at the date 
of thiriy-three— the fatal age when his sun set for ever on the Mif of 
Boswoitli ! 

The young prince, then, eyed the gaudy, fluttering, babbling 
‘ assemblage before him with mingied melancholy and scorn. Not 
that he felt, with the acuteness which belongs to modem sentiment, 
his bodily defects amidst that circle of the stately and the fair, for 
they were not of a nature to weaken his arm in war or lessen his per- 
suasive influences in peace. But it was rather that sadness which 
so often comes over an active and ambitious intellect in early youth, 
when it pauses to ask, in sorrow and disdain, what its plots and 
countcmlcte, its restlessness and strife, ftre really wortli. The scene 
before him was of pleasure— but in pleasure, neither the youth nor 
the manhood of Richard 111. was ever pleased; though not abso- 
lutely of the rigid austerity of Amadis, or oui*Saxon Edward, he was 
comparatively free from the licentiousness of his times. His passions 
were too large for frivolous excitements. Already the Italian, or. as 
it is falsely ^led, the Machiavehan policy, was pervading the intellect 
Irf Europe, and tlie effects of its ruthless, grand, and dbfiberatc state- 


* Shaifon Turner. 
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crait;, are visible from the accession of Edward IV. till the close o! 
Elizabeth’s reign. With this policy, which reconciled itself to crime 
as a necessity of wisdom, was often blended a relmement of character 
which disdained vulgar vices. Not skilled alone in those knightly 
accomplishments which induced Caxton, with propriety, to dedicate 
to Eichard “The Book of the Order of Chivalry,” the Duke of 
Gloucester’s more peaceful amusements were borrowed from severer 
Graces than those which presided over the tastes of his royal brothers, 
ffo loved, even to passion, the Arts, Music— especially of the more 
Doric and warlike kmd— Painting, and Architecture ; he was a reader 
of books, as of men— the books that become princes— and hence that 
superior knowledge of the principles of law and of commerce, which 
his brief reign evinced. More like an Italian in all things than the 
c^less Norman or the simple Saxon, Machiavel might havc^^^t^ oi ’ 
his character a compenion, though a contrast, to that of Castruccio 
Castrucani. 

The crowd murmured and rustled at the distance, and still, Trith 
folded arms. Richard gazed aloof, when a lady, entering the garden 
from the palace^ passed by him so hastily, that she brushed ms sur- 
coat, and, turning round in suiprise, made a low reverence, as she 
exclaimed — “ Prince Richard ! and alone amidst so many ! ” 

“ Lady,” said the duke, “ it was a sudden hope that brought me 
into this garden, — and that was the hope to see your fair face shining 
above the rest.” 

“ Your highness jests,” returned the lady, though her superb coun- 
tenance and haughty carriage evinced no opinion of herself so humble 
as her words would imply. 

“ My lady of Bonville,” said the young duke, laying his hand on 
her arm, “ mirth is not m my thoughts at this hour.” 

“ I believe your liighness ; for the Lord Richard Plantagenet is not 
one of the Woqdvilles. The mirth is tlieii*s to-day.” 

ihLet who win have mirth — ^it is the breath of a moment. Mirth 
cannot tarnish glory— the mirror in which the gods arc glassed.” 

“ I understand you, my lord,” said the proud lady ; and her face, 
before stem and mgb, brightened into so lovely a change, so soft and 
winning a smile, that Gloucester no longer marvelled that that smile 
had rained so large an influence on the fat(i and heart of his favourite 
Hastings. The beauty of this noble woman was indeed remarkable in 
its degree, and peculiar in its character. She bore a stronger likeness 
in feature to the archbishop, than to either of her other brothers ; for 
the prelate had the straight and smooth outline of the Greeks— not 
like Montagu and W^ick, the lordlier and manlier aquiline of the 
Norman race, — and his complexion was feminine in its pale clearness. 
But though in this resembling the subtlest of the brethren, the fair 
sister snared with Warwick an expression, if haughty, singularly 
frank and candid in its imperious majesty \ she had the same splendid 
jmd steady brilliancy of eye— the same (^ck quiver of the lip, speak- " 
ing of nervous susceptibility and haste of mood. The hateful fashion 
of that day, which pervaded all ranks, ftom the highest to the lowest, 
wi^ the prodigal use of paints and cosmetics, and all imaginable arti- 
fidal adjuncts of a rouiious beauty. This extended often even to 
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the men, and the sturdiest waxhor deemed it no shame to recur to 
such arts of the toilet as the vainest wanton in our day would never 
venture to acknowledge. But the Lady BonviUe, proudly confident 
of her beauty, and possessing a purity of mind that revolted from t^e 
littleness of courting admiration, contrasted fordbly in this the lad^ 
of the court. Her cheek was of a marble whiteness, though occa- 
sionally a rising flush through the dear, rich, transparent skin, showed 
that in earlier youth the virgin bloom had not been absent from the 
surface. There was in her features, when they reposed, somewhat 
of the ^ trace of suffering, — of a struggle, past it may be, but still 
remembered. But when she spoke, those features lighted up and 
undulated in such various and kindling Me as to dazzle, to bewitch, 
or to awe the beholder, according as the impulse moulded tlie expres- 
"’^"nw-^er dress suited her lofty and spotless character. Henry VI. 
mignTnave contemplated, with holy pleasure, its matronly decorum ; 
the jewelled gorget ascended to the rounded tmd dimple chin; the 
arms were bwe only at the wrists, where the blue veins were seen 
through a skin of snow ; the dark glossy locks, which her tire-woman 
boasted, when releasca, swept the ^und, were gathered into a 


modest and simple braid, surmounted oy the beseemmg coronet that 
proclaimed her rank. The Lady BonviUe might have stood by the 
side of Cornelia, the model of a young and highborn matron, in whose 
virtue the honour of man might securely dwell. 

“ I understand you, my lord,” she said, with her bright, thankful 
smile : “ and as Lord Warwick’s sister, I am grateful.” 

“ Your love for the great earl proves you are noble enough to 
forgive,” said Bichard, meaningly. "Nay, chide me not 'vnth that 
lofty look ; you know that there are no secrets between Hastings and 
Gloucester.” , 

" My lord duke, the head of a noble house hath the right to dis- 
pose of the anas of the daughters; 1 know nothing in Lord 
Warwick to forgive.” 

But slie turned her head as she spoke, and a tear for a mjment 
trembled in that haughty eye. 

“ Lady,” said Bicnard, moved to admiration, “ to you let me con- 
fide my secret. I would be your nephew. Boy though 1 be in years, 
my he^ beats as loudly as a man’s; and that heart beats for Aime.” 

" The love of Bichard Plantagenet honours even Warwick’s daugh- 
ter!” 

" Think you so. Then stand my friend ; and, being thus my frien^ 
intercede with Warwick, if he angers at the siUy holiday of this 
Woodville pageant,” 

“ Alas, sir I >;ou know that Warwick listens to no interceders be- 
tween mmself and his passions. But what then? Grant him 
wronged, aggrieved, trifled with,— what then? Can he injure the 
house of YorK P ” ^ . • 

Bichard looked in some surprise at the fair speaker. 

" Can he injure the house of York?— Many, yes,” he repliec^ 
bluntly. 

" But for what end ? Whom else should he put upon the throne P " 
Tl^t if he forgive the Lancastrians ? What if ” 
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** Utter not the thought, prince Inieathe it not,” exclaimed the 
Lady Bonville, almost fiwcmy. “ I love and honour my brave bro- 

dicr, despite —despite She paused a moment, blushed, and 

prooeeded rapidly, without concluding the sejrtence^ “ I love him as a 
woman of his house must love the hero who forms its proudest boast. 
But if for any personal grudge, any low ambition, miy rash humour, 
ik& son of my father, Sahsbury. could forget that Margaret of Anjou 
placed the gory head of that old man upon the gates of Yoric, could 
by word or deed abet the cause of usurping and bloody Lancaster,—! 
Wifuld— 1 would Out upon my sex ! 1 could do nought hut weep 
jhft glory of Kevile and Monthermer gone for ever.” ^ 

Before Richard could reply, the sound of musical instruments, and 
a procession cd' heralds and pages proceeding from the palace, an- 
nounced the approach of Edwara. He caught the Land or ' 

of Bonvihe, lifted it to his bps, and saying, ” May fortune one day 
permit me to face as Iflic earl's son the earl's foes,” made his gracefm 
reverence, glided from the garden, gained his barge, and was rowed to 
tile huge pile of Bajuard’s Castle, lately reconstructed, but in a 
gloomy and barbaric taste, and in which, at that time, he principally 
resided with his motlier, the once peerless Rose of Rally. 

The Lady of Bonville paused^ moment, and in tliat pause her coun- 
tenance recovered its composure. She them pfisscjd on, u itJi a stately 
step, towards a group of the ladies of the court, and lier eye notccl 
with proud pleasure that the highest names of the English kmgiithood 
and nobility, comprising the numerous connections of her famil}', 
formed a sullen circle aj^; from the rest, betokening, by their grave 
countenances and moody w'hispers, how sensitively tliey felt the slight 
to Lord Warwick's embassy m the visit of the Count de la Roche, 
and how little they were disposed to cringe to the rising sun of the 
Woodvilles. There, collected into a puissance whose discontent had 
sufficed to shake a firmer tlirone (tJic young Ibioiil do Eulko, the 
idolater of War>yick, the personation in himself of the old Norman 
seigK)rie, in their centr^, with folded arms and lowering brows, stood 
the earl’s kinsmen, the Ijords Fitzhugli and Eaucouberg ; with them, 
Thomas Lord Stanley, a prudent noble, w ho niroly sidljrt with a mal- 
cemtent, and the Lord St. Jolin, and the lieir of ihe ancient Berga- 
vemiies, and many another cliief, niidcr whose banner marched an 
army ! Ricliard of Gloucester iiad ^hown his wjt in refusing to mingle 
in intrigues winch provoked the ire of that mariial phahuix. As the 
Lady of Bonville swept by these gcntieineii. t lieir Tnunnur of respect 
ful homage, their profound salut.ation, and unbonneted heads con- 
trasted forcibly with tlic slight and grave, if not sconiful, obeisance 
they had just rendered to one of the queen’s sisters* who had passed 
a moment before in the same dii-cction. Tlie lady still moved on, and 
came suddenly across the path of Hastings, as^ 'in his robes of state, 
he issued from the palace.*- Their eyes met, and botli clianged colour. 

“ Bo, my lord cjiamberlain,” sfdd the dame, sarcastically, the 
Count de la Roche is, 1 hear, consigned to your especial charge.” 

‘A charge the chamberlain cannot refuse, and which ^Viiiiam Hast- 
ings docs nut covet.” 
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“ A king had never asked Mont^ and Warwick to consider amongst 
their duties any charge they h^ dbbemed ^shonouring.” 

" Dislionourmg, Lady Bonville !” exclaimed Hastings, with a bent 
brow and a flushed cheek,— “neither Montagu nor Warwick had, with 
safety, applied to me the word that has just passed your lips.” 

“ t crave yom- pardon,^* answered Katherine, bitterly. “ Mine 
articles of faith in men's honour are obsolete or heretical. I had 
deemed it dishonouring in a noble nature to countenance insult to a 
noble enemy in liis absence. 1 had deemed it dishonouring in a brave 
soldier, a well-bom gentleman (now from his valiautness, merit, ^nd 
wisdom, become a puissant aud dreaded lord), to sink into that lackey- 
dom and varletaillo w;hich falsehood and cringing We stablishedm 
these 'walls, and baptized under tlie name of ‘ courtiers.' Better had 
^ ,K;dhcrine dc Boiiviilo cstc'cmed Lord Hastings had he rather fallen 
king’s displeasure than debased his better self to a Woodville's 
dastard schemings.” ^ • 

“ Lady, 3 ’ou are cruel and unjust, like all your haughty race. And 
idle were reply to one who, of all persons, should have judged me better. 
For the rest^ if this mummery humbles Lord Warwick, gnunercy! 
there is nothing in my memory that should make my share m it a 
1,0 my conscience ; nor do 1 owe the Neviles so large a gi-atitude, flat 
rather than fnit the [lije of tlieir pride, I should tlu-ovr down the scaf- 
folding on which my fearless step hath dombe to as fair a height, and 
one pcriiaps tliat may overlook ns long a posterity, as the best barem 
that ever quaH cred tlie llaveii Eagle and the Dun Bull. But (resumed 
Hastings, with a withering sarca^i) doubtless the Lady de Bonville 
more admires tlui happy lord who holds himself, by right of pedigree, 
suiierior to all things that make the statesman wase, the emiolar 
learned, and the soklier famous. Way tlig^— back, gentles,” — and 
Hastings turned to the crow d behind,— “ Way ther-e, for my lord of 
Harrin^,oii and Bonville !” 

TJie bystanders smDcd at each other ae they obeyed; and a heavy, 
sliambliug, graceless man, dressed in the most exaggerated fopperies 
of the dav. but with a face which even sickliness, tliat refines most 
faces, coma not divest of the most vacant diilness, and a mien and 
gait to which no attire could give dignitj^ passed througli the CTOup, 
bowing awkwardly to the right and left, ana saying, in a thick, husky 
voice— “ You arc too good, sirs— too good; 1 must uot presume so 
overmuch on my seignoric. Tlie king would keep tne— he would 
indeed, sirs ; urn — ^um — ^udiy Katherine— dame— tliy stifl* gorget makes 
me ashamed of thee. Thou wouJdst not think, Lord Hastings, that 
Katherine had a white skin— a parlous white skm. La, you now— fie 
on these mufflers ! ” 

The courtiers sneered ; Hastings, with a look of malignant and piti- 
less triumph, ejxd the Lady of Bonville. Eor a moment the colour 
went and came* across her transparent cheeky but the confusion passed, 
and returning the insulting gaze of her aameiLt lover with an eye of 
unspeakable majesty, she placed her arm upon her lord’s, and saying 
calmly “ An English matron cares but to be fair in her husband's 
eyes,”— drew him away; and the words and the manner of the lady 
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“ Utter not the thought, breathe it not,” exclaimed the 

Lady Bonville, almost fiercely. “ 1 love and honcmr my brave bro- 

<jier, despite —despite She paused a moment, blushed, and 

pToceedea rapidly, vrithout concluding the sentence^ “ I love him as a 
woman of his house must love the hero who forms its proudest boast. 
But if 
the son 

Ey word or deed abet the cause of usuipihg and bloody Lancaster, — 
would— I would Out upon my sex ! I could do nought but wc^ 
the glory of Nevilc aud Monthenner gone for ever.” 

Before Kich^^d could reply, the sound of musical instruments, and 
a procession of heralds and pages proceeding from the palace, an- 
nounced the aiiproach of Edw^d. He caught the hand of 
of Bonville, lifted it to liis lips, and saying, “ May fortune one day 
permit me to face as the earl's son the earl's foes,” made his gracefill 
reverence, glided from the garden, gained his barge, and w'as rowed to 
the huge pUe of BajTiard’s Castle, lately reconstructed, but in a 
gloomy and barbaric taste, and in which, at that time, he prmcipaUy 
resided with his mother, the onee peerless Hose of Kahy. 

The Lady of Bonville paused a moment, and in that pause her coun- 
tenance recovered its composure. SJie then passed on, with a stately 
step, towards a grouj) of the ladies of the eourf,, and lier eye nolefl 
with proud pleasure that the highest names of the English kni^ithood 
and iiobilitv, comprising the numerous coniu^ctions of lier famil}, 
formed a sullen circle apart, from the rest, betokening, bv their grave 
countenances and moody whispers, how scnsitivelj^ tlicy felt the Sight 
to Lord Wanvick's embassy m tlie visit of tlje Count dc la RocJie, 
and how little they were disposed to cringe to the rising sun of the 
Woodvillcs. There, coUcctcd into a puissance w hose discontent had 
sufiiced to shake a firmer throne (the young llaoul de i\ilke, the 
idplater of Warw ick, the personation in himself of Iho old Norman 
seigEorie, in their centre^, wdth folded an\is and lowering brows, stood 
the earPs kinsmen, the Lords Eitzhugh and Eaucoubcig ; wdth them 
Thomas Lord Staiile3% a prudent noble, w bo rarelv sided with a mal- 
content, and the Lord St. John^ and the licir of tin*, ancient Berga- 
vennies, and many another cJiief, under whose banner marched an 
army ! iliehard of Gloucester had shown hi.s wjt in refusing to mingle 
in intrigues wliich provoked the ire of that imutial phalanx. As the 
Lady of Bonville swept by these gentlemen their murmur of respect 
ful homage, their profound salutation, and unhoiinc'tcd heads, con- 
trasted forcibly with ibe slight and gi-ave, if not scornful, obeisance 
they had just rendered to one of the queen's sisters,wh() had passed 
a moment before in the same direction. Tlie ladv still moved on, and 
came suddenly across the path of Hastings, as^ m his robes of slate, 
he issued from the palace.** Their eyes met, and botli clumged colour. 

So, my lord chamberlain,” smd the dame, sarcastically, “ the 
Cev^t dc la Boche is, I hear, consigned to your especial cliargc.” 

A charge the chamberlain cannot refuse, and wiiich William Hast- 
ings does not covet.” 


for any personal grudge, any low ambition, any rash humour, 
of my father, Ss^sbury, coiud forget that Margaret of Anjou 
tlie gory head of that old man unon the crates of York, could 
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“ Dishonouring, Lady Bonville !” exclaimed Hastings, \ri.th a bent 
brow and a flushed cheek,— “neither Montagu nor Warwick had, with 
safety, applied to me the word that has just passed your hps/* 

“ i crave your pardon,” answered Katherine, bitterly. “ Mine 
articles of faith in men’s honour are obsolete or heretical. 1 had 
deemed it dishonouring in a noble nature to coimtcnance insult to a 
noble enemy in his absence. I had deemed it dishonouring in a brave 
soldier, a wcU-boni gentleman (now from his valiantncss, merit, ^id 
wisdom, become a puissant and dreaded lord), to sink into that lackey- 
dom and varlctjullc which lalschood and cringing have stablishedin 
these walls, and baptized under the name of ‘ courtiers.’ Better had 
^ Ksflherimi dc Bonville cstocTncd Lord Hastings had he rather fallen 
lihillCrM king’s displeasure than debased bis better self to a Woodville’s 
dastard scliemings.” • 

“ Lady, you arc cruel aud unjust, like all your haughty race. And 
idle were reply to one wlio, of all persons, should have judged me better. 
Bor the rcst^ if this mummery humbles Lord Warwick, ^mercy! 
tlicro is nothing in my memory that should make my share in it a gall 
to my conscience • nor do I owe the Ncvilcs so large a latitude, that 
ratlicr than fret the pilci of their pride, I should throw down the scaf- 
folding on which my fearless step hath clombe to as fair a height, and 
one perhaps that may overlook as long a posterity, as tlie best baron 
that ever quartered the llavcn Eagle and the Dun Bull. But (resumed 
Hastings, with a withering sarcasm) doubtless the Lady de Bonville 
more admires the happy lord who holds himself, by ripht of ped^ee, 
superior to all things that make the statesman wise, the scholar 
learned, and the soldier famous. Way thmp — back, gentles,” — and 
Hastings turned to the crowd behind, — “ Way there, for my lord of 
Hairin^on and Bonville !” 

The bystanders smiled at each otbor as they obeyed ; and a lieayj', 
shambling, graocilcss man, dressed in the most exaggerated fopperies 
of the day, but with a face whicli even sickliness, that refines most 
faces, could not divest of the most vacant dulness, and a mien and 
pit to which no at, tire could give dignity, passed tlirough the poup, 
bowing awkwardly to the right and left, and saying, in a tliick, iirusky 
voice — "You arc too good, sirs — too good : 1 must not presume so 
overmuch on my seignorie. The king would keep me — he would 
indeed, sirs ; um — um — ^why Katherine — dame— tliy stiff gorget makes 
me ashamed of tlice. Thou wouJdst not think, liord Hastmgs, that 
Katlicrine had a white skin- -a parlous wliite skin. La, you now— fie 
on these mufflers ! ” 

Tlic coui-ticrs sneerecL Hastinp, with a look of malignant and piti- 
less triumph, eyed the Lady of Bomille. Eor a moment the cdour 
went and carac" across her transparent cheeky bnt the coidusion passed, 
and reluming the insulting gaze of her anmeiLt lover with an eye of 
unspeakable majesty, she placed her arm upon her lord*^ and saying 
calmly : — “ An English matron cares but fo be fair in her husbsuid’s 
eyes,’^— drew him away; and the words and the manner of Ihela^ 
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were so dignified and simple, that the courtiers hushed their langhter, 
and for the nuAnent the lord of such a woman was not only envied but 
respected. 

While this scene had passed- the procession, preceding Edward, had 
filed into the garden in long and stately order. Erom another entrance, 
Elizabeth, the Princess Margaret, and the Duchess of Bedford with 
their trains, had alreiidy issued, and were now ranged upon a flight of 
marble steps, backed by a columned dcovc, hung with velvets stiip^ 
into the royal haudekin, wliilc the stairs themselves were covered "with 
le&them carpets, powdered with the white rose and the fleur de lis ; 
either side lined by the bearers of the many banners of Edward, dis- 
playing the white lion of March, the black bull of Clare, the cross of 
Jerusalem, the dragon of Arrt^n, and the rising sun, which he had 
assumed as his peculiar war badp. since the battle of 
Cross. Again, and louder, came the flourisli of music ; and a murmur 
through the crowd, sfi’ccecdcd by deep silence, announced the entrance 
of the king. He appeared, leading by the hand tlie Count de la Eoche, 
and followed by the Lords Scales, Kivers, Dorset, and the Duke of 
Clarence. All eyes were bent upon the count, and tliough seen to 
disadvantage by the side of the comeHest, ana stateliest, and most 
gorgeously attired iirincc in Christendom, his high forehead, bright 
sagacious eye, and powerful frame, did not disappoint the expectations 
founded upon the fme of one equally subtle in council and redoubted 
in war. 

The royal host and the princely racst made their way, where Eliza- 
beth, blazing in jewels and cloth oi gold^ shone royally, begirt by tlie 
ladies of her brilliant court. At her nght hand stood her mother, 
at her left, the Princess Margaret. 

“I present to you, uy Elizabeth,” said Edward, “ a princely gen- 
tleman, to whom we nevertheless wish all ill-fortune, — ^for we cannot 
desire that he may subdue our knights, and we would fain hope that 
he may be conquered by our ladies.” 

‘*T?he last hope is alip«dy fulfilled,” said the count, gallantly^ as 
on his knee he kissed the lair hand extended to him. llien rismg, 
and gazing full and even boldly upon the young Princess Margaret, 
he added — “ I have seen too often the pictui'e of the Lady Margaret 
not to be aware that 1 stand in that illustrious presence.” 

“Her picture! Sir Count,” said the queen; “we knew not that 
it had been ever limned.” 


“ Pardon me, it was done by stealth.'* 

“ And where have you seen it ?” 

“Worn at the heart of my brother the Count of Charolois!” 
answered De la Eoche, in a whispered tone. 

Margaret blushed with evident pride and delight ; and the VTily 
envoy, leaving the impression his words had made to take their due 
effect, addressed liimself. With all the gay vivacity he possessed, to the 
fair queen and her haughty mother. 

After a brief time spent in this complimentary converse, the count 
then adjourned to inspect the menagerie, of which the king was very 
proud. Edward, offering his hand to his queen, led the way, a^ 
the Duchess of Bedford, directing the count to Margaret by a slirewd 
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and silent fflance of lier eye, so for smothered her dislike to Clarence as 
to ask his niglmess to atteM herself. 

“ Ah ! lady,” whispered the count, as the procession moved alons, 
‘‘what thrones would not Gharolois resign for the hand that ^ 
unworthy envoy is allowed to touch !” 

“Sir,’*^ said Marmret, demurely looking down, “the Count of 
Gharolois is a lord, who, if report be tme, makes war his only 
mistress.” 

“Because the only living mistress his great heart could serve 
denied to liis love ! Ah, poor lord and brother, what new reasons 
for eternal war to Burgunaj^ when IVance, not only his foe, becomes 
his rival!” 

Margaret sighed, and the count continued^ tiU by degrees he warmed 
tnt: maiden from her reserve; and his eye grew brighter, and 

a triumphant smile played about his lips, when,^ter the visit to the 
menagerie, the procession re-entered the palace, and the Lord Hastily 
conducted the count to the bath prepared for him, previous to the 
crowning banquet of the night. And far more luxurious and more 
splendid than might be deemed by those who read but the gcnei^ 
histories of that sanguinary time, or the inventories of furniture in 
the houses even of the great barons, was the accommodation which 
Edward afforded to his guest. His apartments and chambers were hung 
with white silk and linen, the floors covered with richly-woven carpets ; 
the counterpane of his bed was cloth of gold, trimmed with ermine; 
the cupboard shone with vessels of silver and gold ; and over two baths 
were pitched tents of white cloth of fennes, fringed with silver.^ 

Agreeably to the manners of the time. Lord Hastings assisted to 
disrobe the count ; and, the more to bear him company, afterwards 
undressed himself and bathed in the one bath, w^e the count refreshed 
his limbs in the other. 

“ Pri’thce,” said De la Roche, drawing aside the curtain of his tent, 
and putting forth his head — “pri’thee, my Lord Hastings, deign to 
instruct my ignorance of a court which I w dd fain know wdl, and 
let me weet, whether the splendoui* of your icing, far exceeding what 
I was taught to look for, is derived from liis revenue, as sovereign 
of England, or chief of the House of York P” 

“ Su-,” returned Hastings, mvely, putti^ out his own head— “it 
is Edward's happy fortune to be the wealthiest proprietor in England, 
except the Earl of Warwick, and thus he is enabled to indulge a state 
which yet oppresses not his people.” 

“ Except the Earl of Warwick,” repeated the count, musingly, as 
the fumes of the odours, with which the bath was filled, rose m a 
cloud over his long haii' — “ ill would fare that subject, in most kn^, 
who was as wealthy as his king! You have heard that Warwick 
has met King Louis at Rouen, and that thev are inseparable?” 

“ It becomes an ambassador to win grace of him he is sent to 
please.” 

“ But none win grace of Louis whom Louis does not dupe.” 

“ You know not Lord Warwick, Sir Gount. His mind is so strong 


* See Maddeii*s Narrative of the Lord Grauthusc * ■* Archaeolo^a/* 1839. 
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and so frank, tliat it is as Imrd to deceive liim, as it is for him to \ 
tie deceived.” 

“ Time will show,” said the connt, pettislily, and he withdrew his 
^kead into tlte tent. 


And now tlicre appeared the attendants, with hippocras, ^oips, 
and comfits, by way of giving appetite for the supper, so that no larther 
opp(M*tunity for pnvate conversation was left to the two lords. While 
me count was dressing, the Lord Scales entered with a superb sown, 
clasped with jewels, and hued with minever, with which Edwara 
had commissioned him to present the Bastard. In tliis robe, the Ijord 
Beales insisted upon enduing his antagonist with his own hands, and ^ 
ihe three knights then repaired to the banquet. At the king’s table 
no male personage out of the royal family saL except Lord KJvcrs — 
ns Elizabeth’s father — and the Count de la ilochc, placed^ty'cae. 
Margaret and the Duchess of Bedford. 

At another tablej the great peers of the realm [(vested under the 
presidcncc of Anthony Woodvme, while, entirely filling one side of 
the hoD, the ladies of the court held their mess ” (so called), 
apart, and “ great and mighty wjis the eating thereof !” 

The banquet ended, the dance began. The ad/nirable “fcatlmcss” 
of the Count de la Koche, in the payon, with the Lady Margaret, 
was rivalled only bv tbe more majestic grace of Edward and the 
dainty steps of Antnony Woodville. Bui the lightest and happiest 
heart which beat in that revel was one in wliich no scheme and no 


ambition but those of love nursed the hope and dreamed the triumph, n 
Stung by the coldness, even more than by the disdain of the Lady 
Bonville, and enraged to find that no taunt ol his own, however galling, 
could ruffle a dignity which was an insult both to meinorj’ and to 
self-love, Hastinp hg^ exerted more than usual, both at the banquet 
and in tbe revel, those general jpowens of pleasing, wliich, even in 
an age when personal qualifications ranked so liigh, had yet made 
him no less renowned for successes in gallantry tlian the beautiful 
and youthful king. All about tliis man w’itriesscd to tlie tTiiiinph of 
mind over the obstacles tliat beset it -his rise w'iiliout envy, his 
safety amidst foes, the happy case with wdiich he moved through the 
snares and pits of everlasting stratagem and universal wile ! IL'm 
alone the arts of theWoodvilles could not supplant in Edward’s con- 
fidence and love ; to him alone dark Gloucester rxuit liis haughty soul ; 
him alone, Warwick, who had rejected lusiilljaTicc,aufl knew the pri- 
vate grudge the rejection beque^, bed : — him alone, among the “new 
men,” Warwick always tnjated witJj generous respect, £is a wdse 
patriot, and a fearless soldier ; and in tbe more frivolous scenes of 
couttly life, tbe same mind raised one no longer in the bloom of 
youth, with no striking advantages of person, and studiously dis- 
damful of all the fopperies of the time, to an equality with the 
youngest, tiie fairest, ike gaudiest courtier, in that rivalship, which 
has pleMiire for its object and love for its reward. Many a heart 
beat quicker as ttie graceful courtier, with that careless wdt wdiich 
veiled his profound mournfulucss of character, or with that dehcate 
flatteiy which his yery contempt for human nature had taught him, 
moved from dame to donzeU ; — ^till at length, in the sight and hearing 
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of the Lady Bonville, as she sat, seemingly heedless of his revenge, 
amidst a group of matrons elder than herself, a murmur of admi- 
ration made him turn quickly, and his eye foUowdngthc gaze of the 
bystanders, rested upon the sweety animated face of Sibyll, flushed 
into rich bloom at the notice it excited. Q'hen as he approached the 
maiden, liis cjmck glance darting to the wom,an he liad flrst loved, 
told liim that lie had at last discovered the secret how to wound. An 
involuntary compression of Katherine’s proud lips, a hasty rise and 
fall of the stately neck, a restless indescribable nutter, as it were, 
of the whole frame, told the experienced woman-reiwier of the signs 
of jealousy and fear. And he passed at once to the young maiden’s 
side. Alas 1 what wonder tliat Sibyll that night surrendered her 
heaut to the happiest dreams ; and finding herself on the floors of a court 
— intoxicated by its perfumed air, — hearing on aU sides the mur- 
muu^S*»oulogies wliicn approved and justified the seeming preference 
of the powerful noble,— what wonder that shejtliought the humble 
maiden, with her dower of radiant youth and exquisite beauty, and 
the fresh and countless treasures of virgin love, might be no un- 
worthy mate of the “ new lord.” 

It was moniing^ before the revel ended* and, when dismissed 
by the Duchess of Bedford, Sibyll was left tolierself, not even amidst 
her happy visions did the daughter forget her office. She stole into her 
father’s chamber. Ho, too, was astir and up— at work at tbe untiring 
furnace, the damps on his brow, but all Hope’s vigour at his heart. 
So while Pleasure feasts, aud Youth revels, and Love deludes itself, 
and Ambition chases its shadows — (chaSed itself by Death)— so works 
the world-changing and world-despised Sctbk CE, the life within life^ 
for all living— and to aU dead ! 


CHAPTEB Va. 

THE JlEXOVrNED COMB\T BETWEEN Sill ANTHONY WOOPVILLE ANP 
THE BASTARD OF BURGUNJ>y. 

And now the day came for the memorable ioust between tlic rpieen’s 
brother and the Count de laKoche. By a chapter sohiinnly convoked 
at St. Paul’s, the preliminaries were settled upon tlu*. v(iry timber 
used ill decking the lists. King Edward cxnciidcd Imlf the yearly 
revenue derived from all the forests of liis ducliy of York. In the 
wide space of Smith Odd, destined at a later day to blaze with the 
fires of intolerant bigotry, crowded London’s holiday population; 
and yet, though all the form and parade of cliivaliy were tliere— 
though, in the open balconies, never presided a braver king or a 
comber queen— though never a more accomplished chevalier than 

* The hours of our ancestors, on great occasions, were not always more season^ 
able than our own. Froissart speaks of Court Balls, in the reign of Richard 11., 
kept up till day. 
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Sir Anthoi^Lord of Scales^ nor a more redoubted knight than the 
brother of Charles the Bold, met lance to lance,— it wm o bvious to the 
elder and more observant spectators, that the true spirit of the lists was 
already fast wearing out from the influences of the age ; that the 
gentleman was succeeding to the knight^ that a more silken, and 
scheming race had become the heirs of the iron men, who, under 
Edwardlll., had realized the fabled Paladins .of Charlemagne and 
Arthur. But the actors were less changed than the spectators, — 
tlm WeU-bom than the People. Instead of that hearty sympathy in 
tHe contest, that awful respect for the champions, that eager anxiety 
tor the honour of the national lance, which, a century or more ago, 
would have moved the throng one breast, the comments of the 
bystanders evinced rather the cymeism of ridicule, the feeling that 
the contest was unreal, and that chivalry was out of place in t|i^4»oac-* 
tical temper of thetirnes. On the great chess-board, the pawns were 
now so marshalled, that the knights* moves were no longer able to 
scour the board ana hold in check both castle and king. 

“Gramercy!** said Master Stokton, who sat in high state as 
sheriff^* “ this is a sad waste of moneys ; and where, after all, is the 
glory m two tail fellows, walled a yard thick in armoui*, poking at each 
other with poles of painted wood ?” 

“Give me a good bidl-bait!” said a sturdy butcher, in the crowd 
below — “ that’s more English, I take it, than these fooleries.” 

Amongst the ring, the bold ’prentices of London, up and away 
betimes, had pushed their path into a foremost place, much to the 
discontent of the gentry, ^d with their flat caps, long hair, thick 
bludgeons, loud exclamations, and turbulent demeanour, greatly 
scandalised the formal heralds. That, too, was a sign of the times. 
Nor less did it show» the growth of commerce, that, on seats very 
little below the regal balc9nies, and far more conspicuous than the places 
of earls and barons, sat in state the mayor (that mayor a grocer ! t) 
and aldermen of the city. 

A murmur, rising gi'adually into a general shout, evinced the admi- 
ration into which the spectators were surprised, when Anthony Wood- 
villeLord Scales— his head bare — appeared at the entnoice of the 
lists — ^so bold and so fair was his countenance, so radiant his armour, 
and so richly caparisoned his grey steed, in the gorgeous housings 
that almost swept the ground; and around him grouped such an 
attendance of kni^ts and peers as seldom graced the train of any 
subject, with the Duke of Glaicnce at his right liand, bearing his 
bassinet. 

But Anthony’s pages, supporting his banner, shared at least the 
popular admiration with their gallant lord : they were, according to 
the old custom, which probably into disuse under the Tudors, 
disguised in imitation of the heral(Bc beasts that typified his armorial 
cognizance aud horrible and laidley looked they in the ^se of 
griffins, with ai^ul scales of thin steel painted green, red forked 
tongues, and griping the banner in one huge daw, while, much to the 

t Sir John Yoiige.—Fabyau, 

; Hence the origin of Supporter*. 


Fabyan. 
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manrel of the bystanders, they contrived to walk very* statelily on 
the other. “Oh, the brave monsters!” exclaimed the butcher, 
“ Cogs bones, this beats all the rest 1 ” 

But when the trumpets of the heralds had ceased, when the words 
“ Laissez aller I were pronounced, when the lances were set and the 
charge began, this momentaij adniiration was converted into a cry ot 
derision, by the sudden restiveness of the Burgundian^s horse, 'fhis 
animal, of the pure race of Elanders, of a bulk approaching to clum- 
siness, of a rich bay, where, indeed, amidst the barding and t)]c 
housings, its colour could be discerned, had borne the valiant Bastard 
through many a sanjguine hclt^ and in the last had received a wound 
which had greatly impaired its sight. And now, whether scared by 
the shouting, or terrified by its obscure vision, and tbc recollection of 
its #loSnd when last bestrode by its lord, it hnlted midway, reared on 
cud, and, fairly turning round, despite spur wid bit, caixied back 
the Bastard, swearing strange oaths, that grumbled hoarsely through 
his vizor, to the very place vrhence he had started. 

The uncourtiCous mob yelled and shouted and laughed, and wholly 
disregarding the lifted wands, and drowning the solemn rebukes, of 
the heralds, they heaped upon the furious Burgundian aU the expres- 
sions of ridicule in wliich the wit of Cockaigne is so imraemorially 
rich. But the courteous Anthony of England, seeing the strange 
and involuntary flight of his redoubted foe, incontinently reigned in, 
lowered his lance, and made bis horse, without turning round, back 
to the end of the lists in a series of ^hccful gambadas and caraeols. 
Again the signal was riven, and this time the gallant bay did not fail 
his rider j— ashamed, doubtless, of its late misdemeanour, —arching 
its head till it almost touched the breast, laying its ears level on the 
neck, and with a snort of anger and disdaiii, the steed of Elanders 
rushed to the encounter. The Bastard^s lancc shivered fairly against 
the small shield of the Englishman, but the Woodville’s weapon, more 
deftly aimed, struck full on the count’s bassinet, and at the sameiime 
the pike prriecting from the grey charger’s chaCfron pierced the 
nostrils of the unhappy bay, whom rage and shame had blmded more 
than ever. The nome animal, stung by the unexpected pain, and 
bitted sharply by the rider, whosejseat was sorely shaken by the stroke 
on his helmet, reared again, stood an instant perfectly erect, and 
then fell backwards, rolhng over and over the illastrious burden it 
had home. Then the debonnaire Sir Anthony of England, casting 
down his lance, drew his sword, and dexterous^ caused Ids destrier 
to curvet in a close circle round the fallen Bastard, courteously 
shaking at him the brandished weapon, but without attempt to 
strike. 

“ Ho, marshal !*’ cried King Edward, “assist to liis legs the brave 
ccuiit.” • 

The marshal hastened to ob^. “ Fmtrebleu P* quoth the Bastard, 
when extricated from the weight of his steed, “I cannot hold by the 
douds, but though my horse fmled me, surely 1 will not fail my com- 
panions” — and as he spoke, he placed mmself in so gallant and superb 
a posture, that be silenced the inhospitable yell v^ch had rejoiced 
* in the foreigner’s discomflture. Then, observing that the gentle 
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Aptliony had dismounted, and was leaning grac^foUy against his dea 
trier, the Burgundian called forth — 

“ Sir Knight, thou hast conquered the steecL not the rider. We 
are now foot to foot. The poloaxe, or the sword— which ? Speak ! 

“I ^ray thee, noble sieur,” quoth the Wood\Tllc, mildly, “to let 
the strife close for this day, and when rest hath ” 

“ Talk of rest to sttiplinOT — demand my rights ! 

" Heaven foreftmd,” said Anthony Wooaville, lifting his hand on 
high, “that 1, favoured so highly by the fair dames of England, shoidd 
demand repose on their behalf. But bear witness—” he said (with 
the generosity of the last true chevalier of his age, and lilting his 
vizor, so as to be heard by the king, and even through the foremost 
ranks of the crowd) — “ bear witness, that in this encounter, m y ^c a usc 
hath befriended me, not mine arm. The Count de la lloche spSaketh 
truly ; and his steed elone be blamed for his miscliance.” 

“It is but a blind beast !” muttered the Borgmidian. 

“And,” added Anthony, bowing towards the tiers rich with the 
beauty of the court — “ and the count liimself* assuretli me that the 
blaze of yonder wes blinded bis goodly steed.” Having delivered 
himself of this gallant conceit, so much in accordance with the taatc 
of the day, the Englishman, approaching the king’s balcony, ciwd 
permission to finish the encounter with the axe or brand. 

“ The former, rather, please you, my liege ; for tlie warriors of Bur- 
gundy have ever been deemed imoonquered in that martial weapon.” 

Edward, whose brave blood was up and warn at the clash pi steel, 
bowed his gracious assent, and two pole-axes were brought into the 
ring. 

The crowd now evinji^ed a more earnest and respectful attention 
than they had hitherto ^ shown, for the polo-axe, m such stalwart 
hands, was no child’s toy. " Hum,’* quoth Master Stockton, “there 
may be some merriment now— not like those silly poles ! Your axe 
a limb mighty cleanly.” 

knights themselves seemed aware of tlie greater jp'avity of the 
present encounter. Each looked well to the bracing of liis vizor; — 
and poising their weapons with method and care, they stood apart 
some moments, eyeing each other steadfastly,— as adroit Icncers with 
the small sword do in our schools at this day. 

At length, the Burgundian, darting forward, launched a mighty 
stroke at the Lord Scales, which, though rapidly parried, broke down 
the fmard, ^d descended with such weight on the shoulder, that but 
for the tliricc-proveu steel of Milan, the benevolent expectation of 
Master Stokton had been liappily fulfilled. Even as it was, the Lorf 
Scales uttered a slight cry— wliici miglit be either of anger or of pain 
—and lifting hi.s axe with both hands, levelled a blow on the Burgun- 
dian’s helmet that well ni^ brought him to his knee. And now, for 
the space of some ten mmutes, the crowd, with charmed suspense, 
beheld the almost breathless rapidity with which stroke on stroke 
was {riven and parried ; the axe snifted to and fro— wielded now with 
both hands — ^novr the left, now the right— and the combat reeling, as 
it were, to and fro— so that one moment it ra^cd at one extreme of 
the lists— the next at the other ; and so well inured, from their very 
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^infancy, to the weight , of mail were these redoubted champions, that 
the ve^ wrestlers on the village green, nay, the naked gladiators of 
ol(L might have envied their lithe a^ty and supple quickness. 

At l^t, by a most dexterous stroke, Anthony Woodville forced the 
f point of his aace into the vizor of the Burgundian, and there so lirmly 
m it stick, that he was enabled to pull liis antagonist to and tro at 
nis will, while the Bastard, rendered as blind as his horse by th(j 
stoppage of the eye-hole, dealt his own blows about at random, and 
was placed completely at the mercy of the Englishman. And gracioui| 

. as the gentle Sir Anthony was, he was still so smarting under many a 
^ bruise felt tlu'ough his dinted maO, that small mercy, perclianc^ 
would the Bastard have found, for the OTpe of the Woodvdle’s left 
hand was on his foe’s tliroat, and tlie right seemed about to force the 
point deliberately forward into the brain, when Edward, roused from 
his delight at that pleasing spectacle by u loud shriek from his sister 
Margaret, echoed by tlie Duchess of Bedford, who w'as by no means 
anxious that her son’s axe should be laid at the root of all her schemes, 
rose, and erjing^ “ Hold ! ” with that loud voice which had so often 
thrilled a mightier field, cast down his wardercr. 

Instantly tlic lists opened— the marshals advanced— severed the 
champions— and unbraced the connt’s helmet. But the Bastard’s 
martiai spirit, exceedingly dissatisfied at the unfriendly intcmiption, 
rewarded the attention of tlic marshals by an oath, worthy liis rela- 
tionship to Charles the Bold ; and hurrj'ing straight to the king, his 
face flushed with wrath and ms eyes sparkling with fire— 

“ Noble sire and king,” he cried, do me not tliis wrong I I am 
not overthrown, nor scathed, nor subdued— I yield not. By every 
, knightly law, till one chmnpion yields, he can call upon the other to 
lay on and do his w'orst.” 

Edward paused, much perplexed and surprised at finding his inter- 
cession so displeasing. iTe glanced first at the Lord liivers, who 
sat a little below him, and wiiose cheek grew pale at the prospect pf 
fliis son’s renewed encounter with one so determined — ^tiicn at the 
immovable aspect of the gentle and apathetic Elizabeth— then at the 
agitated countenance of the duchess— then at the imploring eyes of 
, Marpret, who, with an eflort, preserved herself from swooning ; and 
*■' finally, beckoning to liim the Duke of Clarence, as liigh constable, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, as carl marshal, he said, “ Tarry a moment, Sir 
Count, till wc take counsel in this grave affair.” The count bowed 
sullenly— the spectators maintained an anxious silence — ^the curtain 
before tlic king’s gallery was closed wliile the council conferred. A+ 
' the end of some tlirec minutes, Jiowever, the drapery was drawn aside 
by tlie Duke of Norfolk; and Edward, fixing his oright blue eye upon 
the fiery Burgundian, said, gravely, “ Count de laRoche^ your demand 
is just. According to the laws of the list, ypu may fairly claini that 
the encounter go on.” 

^ “Oh! knightly prince, well said. My thanks. Wc lose tune — 
squires, my bassinet ! ” 

“Yea^” renewed Edward, "bring hither the count’s bassinest. By 
the laws, the combat may go on at thine asking— I retract my war- 
derer. But, Count de la lloche, by those laws you appeal to, t)ie 
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said combat mtist go on precisely at tbe point at which it was broken 
off. Wherefore brace on thy bassinet, (k>imt de la Roche—and thou, 
Anthony Lord Scales, hxthe pike of thine axe, which 1 now perceive 
,was inserted exactly where the right eye giveth easy access to the 
brain, precisely in the same place. So renew the contest, and the 
liord have mercy on thy soul, Count de la Roche ! ” 

At this startling sentence, wholly unexpected, and yet wholly 
according to those laws of which Edward was so learned a judge, the 
Bastard’s visage fell. With ojpeu mouth and astounded eyes, he stood 
&.ing at the king, who, majesticaDy reseating himself, motioned to 
the heralds. 

“ Is that the law, sire P ” at length faltered forth the Bastard. 

“ Can you dispute it ? Can any knight or gentleman gainsay it ? ” 
“ Then,” quoth the Bastard, gruffly, and throwing lus asu^o the 
ground, “by all the saints in the calendar! 1 have liad enough. I 
came liithcr to dare^' all that beseems a chevalier, hut to stand still 
while Sir Anthony Woodville deliberately pokes out my right eye, 
were a feat to show that very few brains would follow. And so^ my 
Lord Scales, I give thee my right hand, and wish thee joy of thy 
triumph, and the golden collar.”* 

“ No triumph,” replied the Woodville, modestly, “ for thou art 
only, as brave knights should be, subdued by the charms of the ladies, 
which no breast, however valiant, can with impunity dispute.” 

So saying, the Lord Scales lea the count to a seat of honour near 
the Lord Ravers. And the actor was contented, perforce, to become 
a spectator of the ensuing contests. These were carried on till late 
at noon between the Burgundians and the Ei^lish, the last maintain- 
ing the superiority of their principal champion ; and among those in 
the melee, to which squires were admitted, not the least distinguished 
and conspicuous was our youthful friend. Master Marmaduke NevRe. 


CHAPTER, Yin. 

HOW THE BASTABD OF BT7EGUNDY PEOSPEIIED MOBE IN HIS POLTCT 
THAN WITH THE POLE-AXE— AND HOW KING EDWAED HOLDS HIS 
SUMMEE CHASE IN THE FA I a GEOVES OF SHENE. 

It was some days after the celebrated encounter between the 
Bastard and Lord Scales, and the court had removed to the Palace 
of Shene. The Count de la Roche’s favour with the Duchess of 
Bedfo^ and the young princess had not rested upon his reputation 
for skip with the pole-hxe, and it had now increased to a height 
that might well recompense the diplomatist for his discomfiture in 
the lists. 

In the mean while, the arts of Warwick’s enemies had been attended 


* Tlie prize 'WEB a collar of gold, enameUed ^nitli the flower of the Bourcnancc, 
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with signal success. The Imal preparations for tlic alliance, now 
Yirtually concluded with Louis’s brother, stiU detained the earl at 
Houen, and frcsli accoiuits of the French king’s intimacy with the 
ambassador were carefully forwarded to llivcrs, and transmitted to 
Edward. Now, we have Edward’s own authority for stating that 
his first grudge against Warwick originated in tins displciasing inti- 
maoj', hut the English king was too clear-sighted to interpret such 
courtesies into the gloss given them by lUvers. ITe did not for a 
moment conceive that Lord Warwick wj^ led into any absolute co- 
llection with Louis which could link him to the Lymeastrians, for 
this was against common sense j but Edward, with all his good- 
hum our, w'as implacable and vindictive, and he could not endure the 
thought that Warwick should »aiu the friendship of the m^ he 
deemed his fee. Putting aside iiis causes of ^tred to Louis, in the 
encouraGTcmeiit which that king liad formerly givun to the 1 jancastrio 
exiles, Edward’yiride as sovereign felt acutely the slighting disdain 
with which the French king had liithcrto treated his royalty and his 
birth. The customary nickname witli wdiich he was nialigned in 
Paris was ‘"the Son of the Archer,” a taunt upon the fair fame of 
his mother, whom soaudaJ accused of no rigid fidelity to the Duke 
of York. Pesides tliis, Edward felt somewlijit of the jealousy natural 
to a king, himself so spirited and able, of the reputation for profound 
policy and statecraft, which Louis XI. was rapidly widening and in- 
creasing tliroughout the courts of Europe. And, what with the 
resentment, and what with the jealousy, j;herc had sprung up in his war- 
like heart a secret desire to advance the claims of England to the throne 
of France, and retrieve the conquests won by the Fifth Henry, tobt 
lost under the Sixth. Possessing these feelings and tliese views, 
Edward necessarily saw in the alliance with P^rgundy, all that could 
gratify both bis hate and his ambition. The Count oi Charolois 
sworn to Loins the most deadly enmity, and would have every motive, 
whi’thcr of vengeance or of interest, to associate himself hearLin 
hand with the arms of England in any invasion of Franco ; and to these 
warlike objects Edward added, as w^e have so often had cause to remark, 
the more jpeacefid aims and interests of commerce. And, therefoi’e, 
although he could not so far emancipate himself from that influence, 
which both awe and gi’atitude invested in the Earl of Warwick, as to 
resist his great minister’s embassy to Louis ; and though, despite all 
these reasons in favour of connection with Burgundy, he could not but 
reluctantly allow that Waiwick urged those of a still larger and wiser 
liolie.v, when showing that the infant dynasty of York could only he 
made secure by effectually depriving Margaret of the sole ally that 
could venture to assist her cause- yet no sooner had Warwick fairly 
departed, than he inly chafed at the concession he had , made, and his 
mind was open to all the impressions which the earl’s enemies sought 
to stamp upon it. As the wisdom of every Inan. however able, can 
but run through those channels which ore lonned by the soil oi the 
character^ so Edward, with all his talents, never possessed the pru- 
dence winch fear of consequences inspires. He was so eminently fear- 
less — so scornful of danger— that he absolutely forgot the arguments 
on which the affectionate zeal of Warwick had based the alliance with 
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Hollis'— argunxents as to the unceasing peril, whetlicr to his person or 
his throne, so long as the nnprindpled and plotting genius of tht 
Erendi king hod an interest against both— and thus he became only alive 
to the representations of his passions, his pride, and Ids mercantile 
interests. The Duchess of Bedford, the queen, and all the family of 
Woodville, whp had but one object at heart— the downfall of "VVai^vick 
and his house— knew enough of the earPs haughty nature to be aware 
that he would throw up the reins of ^veminciit the moment he knew 
that Edward had discredited and dishonoured his embassy; and, 
^pitc the suspicions they sought to instil into their king’s mind, 
they calcidalcd upon tiie earl’s love and near relationship to Edw'ard — 
upon Ids utter, and seemingly irreconcilable breach with the liouse of 
Lancaster— to render his wrath impotent — imd to leave him only the 
fallen minister, not the mighty rebel. 

Edward had been thus easily induced to permit tlic visit of thtft^Jount 
dc la Roche, allhougli he had by no means then resolved upon tlio 
course he should pursue. At all events, even if the alliance with 
Louis was to take place, the friendsidp of Burgundy was worth much 
to maintain. But De la Roche, soon made aware, by tlie Duchess of 
Bedford, of the ground on which he stood, and instructed by Ids bro- 
ther tosmre no pains and to scruple no promise that ndght serve to 
alienate Edward from Louis, and win the hand and dower of Margaret^ 
found it a more facile matter than his most sanguine hopes had ^ 
deemed, to work upon the passions and the motives wlucli uiclmed 
the long to tlic pretensions of the heir of Burgundy. And what 
more tlian aU else favoured the envoy’s mission was the very circum- 
stance that should most have defeated it — viz., the recollection of the 
Earl of Warwaclc. Eor in the absence of that powerful baron, and 
master-minister, the Ving had seeiiied to breathe more freely. In 
his absence, he forgot his power. The machine of government, to 
his own surprise, seemed to go on as well, the Commons were as 
8u]|adsaive, the mobs as noisy in their shouts, as if the carl was by. 
There was no longer any one to share with Edward the joys of popu- 
larity, tlie sweets of power. Though Edward was not Diogenes, he 
loved the popular sim&liine, and no Alexander now stood between liini 
and its beams. Deceived W the representations of his courtiers, hear- 
ing notiung but abuse of Warwick, and sniiers at liis greatness, he 
began to think the hour had come when he might reign alone, ana he 
entered, though tacitly, and not acknowledging it even to liimsclf, into 
the very object of the womankind about him— viz. the dismissal of hk 
minister. 

Tlie naiural carelessness and luxurious indolence of Edward’s 
temper did not, however, permit him to see all the ingratitude of the 
course he was about to adopt. The egotism a king too often acquires, 
and no king so easily as one like Edward IV,, not bom to a throne, 
made him consider lliat'he alone was entitled to the prerogatives of 
pride. As sovereign and as brother, might he not give the hand of 
Margaret as he listed ? If AVarwick was offended, pest on his dis- 
loyalty and presuniptiou ! And so sayinc: to himselt, he dismissed the 
'•cry tuought of I he absent earl, and glided unconsciously down the 
current of the hour. And yet, notwitbstaudiirg all these preposso;»- 
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sions and dispositions, Edward might no doubt haye deferred, at least, 
the mediiated breach with his great minister until the return of the 
latter, and tlieii have acted witli the dehcacv and precaution that 
became a tog bound by ties of gratitude and blood to the statesman 
he desired to discard, but for a habit, — which, while history mentions, 
it seems to forget, in the consenuences it ever engenders— the habit 
of intemperance. Unquestionably, to that habit many of the impru- 
dences and levities of a tog possessed of so much ability, are to bo 
ascribed: and over his cups with the waijr and watcliful I)e la lioche, 
Edward bad contrived to entangle himself far more than in his dboler 
moments he w^ould liavc been disposed to do. 

Having thus admitted our reilders into those recesses of that cor 
inscrutabile — tlic hcfirt of kii^ — ^we summon them to a scene peculiar 
to the pastimes of tlie magniucent Edward. Amidst the shades of the 
vast park or chase wliicli then appertained to the Palace of Shene, the 
noonday sun slione ux)on such a spot as ArmidA might have dressed for 
the subdued liinaldo. A space had been cleared of trees and underwood, 
and made level as a bowling-green. Around this space the huge oak and 
the brofwi heech were hung with trellis-work, wreathed with jasmine 
honeysuckle, and the white rose, trained in arches. Ever and anor 
through these arfiics cxI ended long alleys, or vistas, graduaUj^ lost in 
the cool depth of foliage ; amidst these alleys and around this space, 
numberless arbours, quaint with all the flowers then known in England, 
were constructed. In the centre of the sward was a small artiflcial lake, 
long since dried up, and adorned thpn with a profusion of fountains, 
that seemed to scatter coolness around the glowing air. Pitched in 
various and appropriate sites, were tents of silk and the M^hite cloth 
of Rennes, cacn tent so placed as to command one of the alleys ; and 
at the opening of each stood cavalier or dasec, with the bow or cross- 
how, as it pleased the fancy or suited best the skill, looking for the 
qnarry, which horn and hound drove fast and frequent across the 
alleys. Such was the luxurious “summer-chase” of the Sardannpalus 
of the North. Nor could any spectacle more thoroughly represent 
that poetical yet efleminate take, which, borrowed from the Italians, 
made a short interval between the chivalric and the modem age ! The 
exceeding beauty of tilt day— the richness of the foh’age iu the first 
suns of liright July — the bay of the dogs — ^the sound of the mellow 
horn — ^the fragraiice of the air, heavy with noontide flowers— the giiy 
tents— the rich dresses and fair faces and merry laugliter of dame and 
donzeH — comhiiied to take captive every sense, and to reconcil(^ 
ambition itself, tliat cicmal traveller through the future, to iht^ 
enjoyment of the voluptuous hour. But there were illustrious 
exceptions to flic contentment of the general company. 

A courier had arrived that morning to apprise Edward of the uncsx- 
pected debarkation of the Earl of Warwick, with the Archbishop cf 
Narhonne and the Bastard of Bourbon,— tne ambassadors oomnus- 
sioned by Louis to settle the preliminaries of the marriage betwecii 
Margaret and liis brother. 

This unwelcome intelh'gence reached Edward at the very moment 
he was salltog from his palace gates to his pleasant pastime. He took 
aside Lord Hastings, ana communicated the news tohis able favourite. 

2b 2 
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— " Put spurs 10 thy horse, Hastings, and hie thee fast to Haynard’s 
Castle. Bring hack Gloucester. In these dUheuit matters, that 
head is better than a council.” 

“Your highness,” said Hastings, tightening his girdle -with one 
hand, while with the other he shortened his slumps, “shall be 
obeyed. 1 foresaw, sire, tliat this coming would ocojisira much that 
ray Lords Elvers and Worcester have overlooked. J rejoice that you 
summon the Prince Eichard, who hath vdsclv forborne all counte- 
nance to tlic Burgundian envoy. But is this alL sire ? Is it not well 
to assemble also your trustiest lords and most learned prelates, if not 
to overawe Lord Warvdek’s anger, at least to conler on the fitting 
excuses to be made to King Louis’s ambassadors r ” 

“And so lose the fairest "day this summer hath bestowed upon us P 
Tush !— the more need for plcasauncc to-day, since business must 
come to-morrow. Away with you, dear Will ! ” 

Hastings looked grave., but he saw all further remonstrance would 
be in vain, and hoping much from the intercession of Gloucester, put 
spurs to his steed, and vanished. Edward mused a moment; and 
Elizabeth, who kiujw every expression and chaugc of his countenance, 
rode from tlie cii’cle of her ladies, and ^proached him timidly. Cast- 
ing down her eyes, which she always affected in speaking to her lord, 
the q^ucen said, softly, 

“ Something hath disturbed my liege and my Jifci’s life.” 

“Marry, yes, sweet Bcssec. Last night, to pleasure thee and thy 
kin (and sooth to say, small gratitude ye owe me, for it also ifieascd 
myself), I promised MargarePs hand, through l)e la llochc, to the 
lifiirofburifundv” 

“ 0 princely heart 1 ” exclaimed Elizabeth, her whole face lighted 
up with iriiiuiph — “ever, seeking to make hai)py Hiose it cherishes. 
But is it that which disturbs thcc— that wliich tliou repemtest, P ” 

“ No, sweetheart — ^no. Yet had it not been for the strength of the 
clary, 1 sliould Ijave kept the Bastard longer in suspense. But whai 
is defne is done. Let not thy roses wither when thou hoarest Warwiejk 
is in England— nay, nay, child, look not so appalled— thine Edward is 
no infant, whom ogre and goblin scare j and ’’—glancing his eye 
proudly round as he spoke, and saw the goodly cavalcade of his peers 
and knights, with his body-guard— taU and chosen veterans— filling 
up the palace-yard, with the sliow of casque and pike — “ and if the 
sfruggle is to come between Edward of England and his subject, 
never an hour more rips than this; — ^my throne assured — ^thc new 
nobility I have raised, around it — London true, marrow and heart, 
true— the provinces at peace— the ships and the steel of Burgundy 
mine aUies ! Let the Wliite Bear mowl as he list. Iho Lion of March 
is lord of the forest. And now, my Bessee,” added the king, changing 
his hauglity tone into a gay, careless laugh, “ now let the lion enjoy 
his chase.” ► 

He kissed the gloved hand of his queem gallantly bending over his 
saddle-bow, and tlie next moment he was by the side of a younger, if 
not a fairer lady, to whom he was devoting the momentary worship of 
his inconstant iieai’t. Elizabeth’s eyes shot an angry gleam as she 
beheld her faitldess lord thus engaged ; but so accustomed to conceal 
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and control tlie natural jealousy, that it nt'^cr betrayed itself to the 
court or to her husband, she soon composed her countenance to its 
ordinary smooth and artificial smile, and rejoining her mother, she 
revealed what had passed. The proud and masculine spirit of the 
duchess felt only jov at the intelligence. In the anticipated humilia- 
tion of Warwick, slie forgot all cause for fear— not so her husband 
and son, the Lords Itivers and Scales, to whom the news soon tra- 
velled. , 1.11 

“Anthony,” whispered the father, “ in this game we have stakedo 


“ Lut our right hands can ^lard them well, sir,” answered Anthony; 
“ and so God and the ladies for our rights ! ” 
let this bold reply did not satisfy the more thoughtful judgment of 
the lord treasurer, and even the brave Anthony’s arrows that day 
wandered wide of tlicir quarry. , 

Amidst tJiis gay scene, then, there were anxious and thoughltul 
oosoms. Lord Kivers was silent and abstracted ! his son’s laugh was 
hollow and constrained: the queen, from her pavilion, cast, p.ver and 
anon, down tlie grec'u alleys more restless and prying looks thjm the 
hare or the deer could call fortli ; her mother’s brow was knit and 
flushed — and keenly were those illustrious persons watched by one 
deeply interested in the coming events. Alfeof ing to discharge 
the pleasant duty assigned him by the king, the Lord Montami 
glided from tent to tent, inquiring courteously into the accommoda- 
tion of each group, lingering, smiling, complimenting, watchmg, 
heeding, studying, tliose whom he addressed, ror the first time since 
the Bastard’s visit, he had joined in the diversions in its lumoiu:, and 
yet so well had ^Tontagu played his part at the court, that he did not 
excite amongst tlic ({ucen’s relatives any of tj^c hostile feeliiigs enter- 
tained towfirds liis brother. No man, except Hastings, was so “ <3!^ 
tirely loved” by Ldward; and Montagu, worldly as he was, and 
indignant again ‘it. 1 he king, as he could not fail to be, so far repaid the 
affection, that lii? chief iFear at that moment sincerely was, notr lor 
Warwick, but for Edward. He alone of those present was aware of 
the cause of AV arwick’s hasty returuj for he had privately despatched 
to him the news of the B^^tard’s visit, its real object, and the in- 
evitable success of the intrigues afloat, unless the eail could retiurr at 
once, his mission accomplished, mid the ambassadors of Eraime m his 
train ; and even l)eforc the courier despatched to the king had arrived 
at Shene, a ijrivate Jismd had conveyed to Montagu the information 
that Warwick, justly roused and alarmed, had left the state procession, 
behind at Dover, and was huirying, fast as relays of steeds and 
his own fiery spirit could bear him, to the presence of the ungrateful 


ileanwhile the noon had now declined, the sport relied, and the 
sound of the trumpet from the king’s pa^oii proclaimed that the 
lazy pastime was to give place to the luxurious banquet. 

At this moment, Montagu approached a tent remote from the roym 
pavilions, and, as his noiseless footstep crushed tlie grass, he heud 
the sound of voices, in which there was Ettle in unison with tbo worldly 
thoughts that filled his breast. 
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Nay, sweet mistress, nay,** said a young maii*s voice, earnest with 
emotion — “ do not misthink me — do not deem me bold and oyerwem- 
ing. I have sought to smother my love, and to rale it, and bring pride 
to my aid, but m vain ; and, now, whether you will scorn my suit or 
not,! remember, Sibyll— 0 Sibyll! I remember the days when we 
conversed together, and as a brother, if nothing else — nothing dearer 
— 1 nray you to pause well, and consider wlmt manner of man this 
Lord Hastings is said to be I ** 

“Master Nevile, is this generous? — ^why afflict me llius? — ^why 
courie my name with so great a lord’s ? ** 

“because— beware— the young gallants already so couple it, and 
their prophecies are not to thine nonour, Sibyll. Nay, do not frown 
on me. I know thou art fair and winsome, Jind deftly gil'ted, and thy 
father may, for auglit 1 know, be able to coin tboc a queen's dower 
out of bis awsomc engines. But Hastings will not wed 1 iiec, and bis 
wooing, therefore, but stains tby fair repute ; while J ** 

“You!” saidMont^, entering entering suddenly — “you, kins- 
man, may look to hi^er fortunes than th(j Hiichcss of Bedford’s 
waiting-damsel can bring to thy honest love. How now, mistress, say 
— wilt thou take this young gentleman for loving fere and plighted 
spouse ? If so, he shml mve thee a manor for jointure, and thou slialt 
wear velvet robe and gold chain, as a knight’s wife.” 

This imexpeotcd interference, which was perfectly in character with 
tbe^ great lords, who frequently wooed in very peremptorv tones for 
their clients and kinsmen,* completed the displeasure which the blunt 
Marmaduke liad already calied forth in Sil).vll’s gentle but proud 
nature. “ Speak, maiden, ay or no?” continued IMoiilasgu, surprised 
and angered at the haughty silence of one whom be just knew by sight 
and name, thoudi he had never before addressed her. 

“ No, my lord.” answered Sibyll, keeping down her indignation at 
this tone, though it burned in her cheek, flashed in j)er eye, and 
sweUed in the heave of her breast. “ No ! and your kinsman might 
have ‘spared this afiront to one wdiom—but it matters not.” She swept 
from the tent as she said this, and passed up the alloy, into that of the 
queen’s mother. 

“Best so: thou art too young for marriage, IMarmaduke,” said 
Montagu, coldly. “ We will find thee a riche]* bride erv long. There 
is Mary of Winstown—tbe archbishop’s ward— with two castles and 
seven knight’s fees.” 

“But so marvellously ill-featured, my lord,” said poor Marmaduke, 
sighing. 

Montagu looked at him in su3'prise. “Wives, sn*,” he said, “ aro 
not made to look at,— unless, indeed, they be the wives of other men. 

^'But dismiss these follies for the nonce. Back to tJiy post by the king’s 
pavilion; and, by the way, ask Lord rauconberg and Aymer Nevile, 
whom thou wilt pass by yoader arbour— ask them, in my name, to be 
near the pavilion while the king banquets. A word in thine ear— ere 
yon sun gilds the tops of those green oaks, the Earl of Warwick will 

• See, In Miss Strickland's " Life of Elizabeth Wooilville,*’ the enrinus IctTeis: 
\9nieh tlie Duke of York and the Earl of Warwick addressed to her, then O'lriinple 
maiden, in favour of thvirprot^ff^, SirR. Jobnes. 
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be 'witli Edward IV. ; and come wliat may, some brave bcai-ts should 
be by to welcoiiio him. Go ! ” 

Witlioiit tarrying lor an answer, Montagu tunied into one of the 
tents, w'hereiii llaoul de Enlkc and the Lord St. John, licedlcss of hind 
and hai-t, conferred ; and Mannadoke, much bewildered, and bitterly 
wi'oth with SibyJJ, went his way. 


CHiVPTER rX. 

TflE GREAT ACTOll RETURNS TO FILL THE STAGE. 

And now, in various groups, these summer fcR*esters were at reat in 
their afternoon banquet ; some lying on the smootli sw'ard around the 
lake — some in tlie tents — some a^in in the arbours ; here and there 
the forms of dame and cavalier might be seen. ste.'iliug apart from tlie 
rest, and gliding down the alleys tdl lost in the sliiid('--;lor under that 
reign, gallantry was universal. Before the king's ])avilion a band of 
of those merry jongleurs, into whom the ancient and honoured min- 
strelfi were fast degenerating^ stood waiting for the signal to com- 
mence their sports, and listemug: to the laughter tliat came in frequent 
peals from tlie royal tciit. Within feasted Edward, tlic Count de la 
lloclie, the Ijord Rivers ; while in a lallrger and more splendid pavilion, 
at some little dist ance, the (nuccu, her mother, and tlie great dames or 
the court., hold tholrown slighter and less noisy repast. 

“And licre, then," said Edward, as he put Igs lips to a gold goblet, 
wrought willi gems, and passed it to Anthony the Bastard— “ here, 
couiit, wc take the lirst wassail to the loves of Charolois and Mar- 
garet!” 

The count drained the goblet, and the wine ctvc liim new fire, 

“ And With those loves, king,” said he, “ we oind for ever Biu’gimdy 
and England. Woe to rrance I” 

“Ay, woe to i'l-anec 1” exclaimed Edward, his face lighting up with 
that martial joy which it ever took at the tlionghts of war— “ for 'we 
willwTciioli her lands from this huckster, Louis ]ly lieaven ! 1 shall 
not rest in peace till York hath regained what Lancaster hath lost; 
and out of llic paniigs of the realm which I wdll juld to England, thy 
brother of Burgundy shall liave eno' to change his duke’s diadcra for 
a king's. How now. Rivers Thou glooiiiost, fatlier mine.” ^ 

“ !My liege,” said Rivers, waheuing himself, “ 1 did but think that 
if the Earl of V’arwiek ” 

“ Ah 1 1 had forgotten,” interrupted Edward ; “ and, sooth to say. 
Count Anthony, I think if the earl were by, 4ic would not much menu 
our hooii-felJowsliip 1 ” 

“ Yet a good subject,” said De la Roche, suceringly, “ usually 
dresses his face by that of his king.” 

“ A subject ! Ay, but Warwick is much such a subject to England 
ss William of Normandy or Duke Hollo was to Erancc. Howbeit, let 
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ihiin come— our realm is ai; peace— we want no more his battle-axe ; 
and in our new designs on Irance, thy brother, bold count, is anally 
t^t might compensate for a greater loss than a sullen minister. Let 
him come I*’ 

As the king spoke, there was heard gently upon the smooth tulf the 
sound of the hoofs of steeds. A moment more, and from the outskirts 
of the scene of revel, where the king*s guai'ds were stationed, there 
aros a long, loud shout. Nearer and nearer came the hoofs of the 
steeds — they paused. “Doubtless, Ilichaid of Gloucester by that 
shout ! The soldiers love that brave boy,” said the king. 

Maimaduke Nevile, as a gentleman in waiting, drew aside the 
curtain of ilie pavilion; and as he uttered a name that pjiled the 
cheeks of all who heard, the Earl of Warwick entered the royal 
presence. 

The earl’s dress was disordered and soiled by travel ; the black 
plume on his cap was broken, and hung darkly over his face ; his horse- 
man’s boots, coming Half way up tlie tliigh, were sullied with the dust 
of the journey ; and yet as he entered, ])clbre the majestj of his mien, 
the grandeur of Ills stature, suddenly Dc la lloche. Rivers, even the 
gorgeous Edward himself, seemed dwarfed into common men ! About 
the man— his air, Ms eye, his form, his attitude— there was that 
whicL in the earlier times, made kings by the acclamation of the 
crowd, — an unmistakable sovereignty, as of one whom Nature herself 
had shaped and stamped for power and for rule. All three had risen 
as be entered ; and to a deep silence succeeded an exclamation from 
Edward, and then a gain all was still. 

earl stwwhpwcond or two calmly gazing on the effect he had 
^l^duced : and turning Ms ihw k eye fi-om one to the other, till it rested 
full upoiiDe la Roche, who, after vainly striving not to quail beneath 
the ffaze, finally sniilccWitli allcctcd disdain, and, resting his hand on 
his dagger, sunk back into his scat. 

“My liege,” then said Waiwick, doffing his cap, and approaching 
th^king wnth slow and grave respect, “ 1 crave pardon for presenting 
myself to your Mghness thus travel- worn and disordered, but J 
announce that news wMch insures rny welcome. The solemn embassy 
of trust committed to me by your grace has nrospered ivith God’s 
blessing: and the Eils de Bourbon and i he Archbishop of Narbonne 
are on their way to your metropolis. Alliance beUvci^n the two great 
monarchies of Europe is concluded on terms that insure the Aveal of 
England, and augment tlie lustre of your crowm.’ Your claims on 
Normandy and Guieune, King Louis consents to submit to tlie arbi- 
trement of the Roman Pontiff,* and to pay to your treasury annual 
tribute : these advantages, greater than your highness even empowered 
me to demand, thus obtained, the royal brother of your new ally joy- 
fully awaits the hand of the Lady Margaret.” 

‘^Cousin,” said Edward, wlio had thoroughly recovered himselfi — 
motioning the earl to a s6at, “^ou are ever welcome, no matter what 
your news ; but 1 marvel much Chat so deft a statesman Should broach 

* The Pope, moreover, was to be engagred to decide tlie question within four 
years. A more bnUiaait treaty for Enirlatid Edward's ambassador could not havfi 
dfccted. 
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these matters of council in the unseasonable hour, and before the gay 
comrades, of a revel.” 

“1 speak, sire,” said Warwick, calmly, though the veins in his 
forehead swelled, and his dm-k countenance was much flushed— 
speak openly of that which hath been done nobly; and tliis 
truth has ceased to be matter of council, since the meanest citizen 
who hath eiirs and eyes, ore tliis, must know for what purpose the 
ambassadors of King Louis arrive in England with your highness’s 
representative.” 

Edward, more embarrassed at tliis tone than he could have fore- 
seen, remained silent ; but Dc la Roclic, impatient to humble his 
brotlier’s foe, and judging it also discreet to arouse the king, said 
carelessly — 

“It were a pity, sir carl, that the citizens, whom you thim deem 
privy to tlie tliouglits of kings, had not prevised the Archbishop of 
Narboune, that if he desire to see a fairer showd;lian even the palaces 
of Westminster iind the Tower, he will hasten back to behold the 
banners of Bui’gundy and England waving from the spires of Notre 
Dame.” 

Ere thcBasiard had concluded. Rivers, leaning back, "whispered the 
king— “ Eor Christ’s sake, sire, select some litter scene for "wmat must 
follow ! Silence your guest !” 

But Edward, ou the contrary, ])lcascd to think that Dc la Roche was 
breaking the ice, and liopeful that some burst from W anvick would 
give him more excuse than he felt at present for a rupture, said sternly, 
‘'Hush, my lord, and meddle not 

“ Unless 1 mistake,” said Warwick, coldly, “ he who now accosts 
me is the Count de la Roche— a foreigner.” 

“And the brother of the heir of Burgumjy,” interrupted De hi 
Roche— “ brother to the betrothed and princely spouse of Margaret 
of England.” 

“ Dothr this man lie, sire ? ” said W arwick, who had seated himself a 
moment, and who now rose again. 

The Bastard sprung also to liis feet, but Edw ard, waving liim back, 
and reassumiiig the external dignity which rarely forsook him, rephed, 
— “Cousin, thy question lackeih courtesy to .mr noble guest: since 
thy departure, reasons of state, which we will impart to thee at a 
meeter season, have changed our purpose, and we \yill now that our 
sister Margaret shall wed with the Count of Charolois.” 

“ And this to me, king ! ” exclaimed the earl, all his passions at once 
released — “ this to me ! — Nay, frown not, Edward — am of the race of 
those who, greater than kings, have built thrones and toppled them I 
I tell thee, thou hast misused mine honour, Jind belied thine own — 
thou hast debased thyself in juggling me, delegated as the repre- 
. sentative of thy royalty !— Lord lUvers, stand back— there are bamers 
! eno’ between truth and a Icing !” • 

i “ By St. George and my father’s head ! ” cried Edward, with a rage 
no less fierce than Warwick’s — “ thou abuscst, false lord- my mercy 
and our kindred blood. Another word, and thou leavest this pavilion 
for the Tower!” 

“ King 1” replied Warwick, soomfuUy, and folding his arms on hia 
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broad breast—** there is not a hair on this head which thy whole house, 
thy ^ards, and thine armies could dare to touch. Me to the Tower i 
Send me— and when the third sim reddens the roof of prison-house 
and palace. — ^look round broad Ei^knd, and miss a throne !” 

“What ho there!” exclaimed Edward^ stampinff his footj and at 
that instant tJie curtain of the pa^dlion was hastily tom aside, and 
JRichard of Gloucester entered, followed by Lord Hastings, the Dulce 
of Clarence, and Anthony Woodville. 

“ All ! ” continued the king, “ ye conic in time. George of Clarence, 
Lord High Constable of England— arrest yon haughty man, who dares 
to menace his liege and suzerain I” 

Gliding between Clarence, who stood dumb' and thundcrstricken, 
and the Earl of Warwick, — ^Prince Richard said, in a voice which, 
though even softer tluin usua!, had in it more command over those 
who heard than wlicn it rolled m thunder along the ranks of Barnet 
or of Bosworth, — “Edward, my brother, remember Touton, and 
forbear — ^Warwick, my cousin, ferget not thy king nor his dead 
father!” 

At tlicse last words the carPs face fell ; for to that father he had 
sworn to succour and defend tlie sons : his sense recovering from his 
pride, showed him how much his intemperate auger hod throivn awjy 
Lis advani.agc‘s in the foul wrong he had sustained from Edwara. 
Meanwhile the b'ng himself, with flashing eves, and a crest as high 
as Warwick's, was about, perhaps, to overtfirow his throne by the 
attempt to enforce liis threat, when Anthony Woodville, who followed 
Clarence, whispered to liim — ** Beivare, sire ! a countless crowd that 
seem to have ibllowcd the earl’s steps, liavc already piewied the chase, 
and can scarcely be kept from the spot, so gi'cat is tlicir desire to 
behold him. Beware!^’ — and Richard’s quick ear catching these 
whispered words, the duke suddenly backed them by again drawing 
aside the curtain of the tent. Along the sward, the guard of the king 
summoned from their unseen but neighbouring post within the wood, 
wefe drawn up as if to keep back an immense multitude— men, women, 
children, who sivayed, and rustled, and murmured in the rear. But 
no sooner ivas the curtain drawn aside, and the giuirds themselves 
caught sight of the royal princes^ and tlic great earl towering amidst 
them, than supposing, in their iterance, the scene thus given to 
them was intended for tlicir gratification, from that old soldiery of 
Touton rose a loud and long ‘*TIuiTali — ^vVarwick and the king” — 
**Thc king and the stout ewl.” The multitude behind caught the 
cry ; they rushed forward, mingling with the soldiery, who no longei* 
sought to keep them back. 

“ A Warwick ! a Warwick !” they shouted. 

** God bless the people’s Send!” 

Edward, ctartlcd and aghast, drew sullenly'' into the rear of the 
tent. 

He la Roche grew pale, but with the promptness of a practised 
stateman, he hastily axfvanccd, and drew the curtain. 

“Shall varlets” he said to Richard, in Ercnch, “gloat over the 
quarrels of their lords?” 

“You arc right, Sir Count,” murmured Richard, meekly; bis 
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purpose was effected, and leaning on Ids riding staff, lie awaited what 
was to ensue. 

A softer sliadc had fallen over the earl’s face, at the proof of the 
love in wliich Ills name was Ijeld ; it almost seemed to Ids noble, tliough 
haughty and impatient^ nature, as if the sffeetion of the pconlc had 
reconciled liim to the ingratitude of the king. A tear stai*tea to ids 
proud eye, but lie twinkled it away, and approaching Edwaid (who 
remained erect, and with all a sovereign’s wratli, though sdeut on 
Ids lip, lowering on Ids brow), he said, in a tone of suppressed 
emotion : — ^ • 

“Sire, it is not for me to crave pardon of living man, but the 
grievous affront put upon my state and mine honour, hath led my 
words to an exc(!ss which my heart repents. I grieve that your grace’s 
highness hath chosen this alliance; hereafter you may und at need 
wliat faith is to be placed in liur^ndy.” 

“Darest tliou gainsay it ?” exclaimed Dc la l^che. 

“Internipt mo not, sir!” continued Warwick, with a disdainful 
gesture, ‘^y liege, I lay down mine offices, and I leave it to your 
grace to account as it lists you to tlic ambassadors of Prance — I shall 
vindicate myself to their king. And now, ere I depart for my hall 
of Middleham, T alone here, unarmed, and unattended, save, at least, 
by a single squire, I, llichard Nevile, say, that if any man, peer or 
knight, can be found to execute your givace’s threat, and an*est me, 
1 will obey your royal pleasure, and attend hhn to the Tower.” 
Hauglitily be bowed iiis head as he spoke, and raising it again, gazed 
aronnd-— “ I await your grace’s ideasui^.” 

“ Begone where thou wilt, eaii. Prom this day Edward lY. reigns 
alone,” said the king. Warwick turned. 

“ My Lord Seales,’’ said he, “ lift the curtain ; jiay, sir, it misdemcans 
you not. You are still the son of the Woodville, I stall the descendant 
of Jolm of Gaunt.” 

“Not for the dead ancestor, but for the living waiTim*” saidtiie 
Lord Scales, lifting the curtain, and bowing witli knightly graced 
the earl passed. And scarcely was Warwick in the open spac^ than 
the crowd lairly broke through all restraint, and the clamour of their 
joy filled witli its Iiatcful tliundors the royal tent. 

“ Edward,” said Richard, whispcringly, and lajdn^ his linger on his 
brother’s arm— “ forgive me if I offended, but had you, at such a 
time, resolved on violence ” 

“ 1 see it all — you were right. But is this to be endured for 
ever ? ” 

“ Sire,” returned Richard, withliis dark smile. " rest calm ; for the 
age is your best ally, and the age is outgrowingthe steel and liauberk. 
A little while, and 

“And what ” 

“And— ah, sire, I will answer that question when our brother 
George (mark him !) eitlier refrains from listening, or is married to 
Isabd Nevilc, and natli quarrel with her father auout the dowry. — 
What ho, there !— let the jongleurs perform.” 

“Tne jongleurs!” exclaimed the king; “why, Richard, thou hast 
more leviathan myself!” 
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“ Pardon me ! Let the jongleurs perform, and bid tne crowd stay. 
It is by laughing at the mountebanks that your grace can best lead 
the people to forget their Warwick I” 


Cll^irTEIl X. 


HOW THE GEE AT LOEDS COME TO THE KTSG-MAKEB, AEii WITH 
WHAT PBOFFEES. 

MASTEBiNGthc cmotions that swelled within him, Lord Warwick 
returned, with his woiated cheerful courtesy, the welcome of the crov^a, 
and the eiitlmsiiistic salutations of the king’s guard ; but as. at length, 
he mounted his steed, and attended but by the squire wlio had fol- 
lowed hun from Dover^ penetrated into the solitudes of the chase, the 
recollection of tlie indignity he had suiTered smote his proud heart so 
sorely, that he groaned aloud. His squire^ fearing ihe fatigue he had 
undergone might have affected even that iron health, rode up at the 
sound of the groan, and Warwick’s face was huclcss as he said, with 
a forced sniilc^“ It is nothing, Walter, Put these heats are oppres- 
sive, and we have forgotten our morning drauglit. friend. Hark ! I 
hear tlie brawl of a rividet, and a drink of tresli water were more 
grateful now than the daintiest liippocras.” So saying, he flung him- 
self from his steed; following -the sound of the rivulet, he gained its 
banks, and after quenching his thirst in the hollow of his hand, laid 
himself dowui upon the long grass, waving coolly over the margin, and 
fell into profound thought. Prom this reverie he w^as roused by a 
^ck footstep, and as he lifted his gloomy gaze, he beheld Marmadukc 
Nftvile by his side. 

“ Well, young man,” said he sternly, “ with what messages art thou 
charged?” 

“ With none, my lord earl I await now no commands but thine.” 

Thou knowest not, poor youth, that 1 can serve thee no more. Go 
back to the court.” 

“Oh, Warwick,” said Marmadukc, with simple eloquence, “send 
me not from thy side ! This day I have been rejected by the maid I 
loved. I loved her well, and my heart cliafed sorely, and hied within! 
but now, metliinks, it consoles me to have been so cast off— to We 
no faith, no love, but that which is best of all, to a brave man,— love 
and fiaitii for a hero-cliief ! 'Where thy fortunes, there be my humble 
fate— to rise or fall with tliee I” 

Warwick looked intently upon his young kinsman’s face, and said, 
as to himself, “ Why this is strange ! I gave no throne to this man, 
and he deserts me not I My friend ” he added, aloud, “ have they 
told thee already that I am disgraced?” 

“I heard the Lord Scales say to the youn^ Lovell, that thou wert 
dismissed from all thine office*^ ; and I came luther ; for 1 will serve no 
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more the king who forgets the arm and heart to which he owes a 
kingdom.*’ 

“ Man, 1 accept thy loyalty !” exclaimed Warwick, starting to liis 
feet ; “ and know that thou hast done more to melt, and yet to nerve 
my spirit than— but complaints in me are idle, and praise were no 
reward to thee.” 

“ But see, my lord, if the first to join thee, I am not the sole one. 
See, brave Itaoul deEulkc, the Lords of St. John, Bergavenny, and 
Pitzluigli, ay, and fifty others of the best blood of England, are on thy 
track.” 

And as he spoke, plumes and tunics were seen gleaminff up the 
forest path, and in another moment a troop of knights ana gentle- 
men, comprising the flower of such of the ancient nobility as yet 
lingered round the court, came up to Warwick, i)areheadcd. 

“ Is it possible,” cried Baoul dc Eulke, “ that ye have heard aright, 
noble earl? And has Edward IV. suflered the base Woodvilles to 
triumph over tlic bulwark of his realm ?” 

“Knights and gentles!” said Warwick, with a bitter smile, “is 
it so uncommon a thing that men in peace should leave the battle- 
axe and brand to rust? 1 am but a useless weapon, to be sus- 
pended at rest amongst the trophies of Teuton in my hall of 
Aliddleham.” 

“ lieturu with us,” sfiid the Lord of St. John, “ and ^we will make 
Edward do thee justice, or, one and all, wc will abandon a court 
where knaves and varlets have become mightier than English valour, 
and nobler than Norman birth.” 

“My friends,” said the earl, laying his hand on St. John’s shonlder. 
“not even in my just wrath will I wrong my kmg. lie is punished 
eno’ in the choice he hath made. Poor Edwrartl and noor England 1 
WTiat woes and w ars await ye both, from tlie gold, ana the craft, and 
the nnsparing hate of Louis XI. ! No; if I leave Edward, he hath 
more need of you. Of mine own free wtU, 1 have resigned mine 
offices.” 

“ Warwick,” int,eiTupterl Baoul de Eulke, “ this deceives us not ; 
and in disgrace to you, the ancient barons of England behold the first 
blow at tlieir own state. We have wrongs we endured in silence, 
while thou w'cvt the sliield and sword of yon merchant-king. AVc 
have seen the ancient peers of England set aside for men of yesterday ; 
we have seen our daughters, sisters, — nay, our very moilicrs — if 
widowed and dowered— forced into Qisreputa])le and base wedlock, 
with creatures dressed in titles^ and gilded with wealth st,olen from 
ourselves. Merchants and artificers tread upon our knightly heels, 
and the avarice of trade eats up our chivalry as a rust. V\'e nobles, 
in our greater day, have had the crown at our disposal, and William the 
Norman dared not iAM what Edward Earl March hath been per- 
mitted with impunity to do. We, sir earl— we knights and barons — 
would a king siit\nle in his manhood, and princely in his truth. 
J^chard Earl of Warwick, thou art of royal blood— the descendant 
of old John of Gaunt. In thee we behold the true, the livuig likeness 
of the Third Edward, and the Hero-Prince of Cressy. Speak but tki 
word, and we make thee king !" 
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The descendant of the Norman, the representative of t^ inip:hty < 
iaction that no English monarch had ever braved in vain, looked 
iiound as he said these last words, and a choral murmur was 
heard through the whole of that august nobility— “We make thee 
king!” 

‘vElicliard, descendant of the Plantagenct,* speak the word,” re- 
peated liaoiu de Fulke. 

I speak it not ” interrupted Warwick ; “ nor shalt thou continue, 
brave Kaoul do Fulkc. AVliat, my lords and gentlemen ” he added, 
Arawing himself up, and with his countenance animated with feel- 
ings it is scarcely possible in our titnes to sympatliise with or make 
dMr — “what! think you that Ambition limits itself to the narrow 
circlet of a crown P Greater, and more in the spirit of our mighty 
fathers, is the condition of men like us, the Babons who make and 
unmake kings. What ! who of us would not rather descend from the 
chiefs of Runnymedb than from the royal craven whom they controlled 
and chid P By Heaven, my lords, Bichard Nevile has too proud a soul 
to be a king ! A king— a puppet of state and form ; a king— a holiday 
show for the crowd, to hiss or hurrah, as the humour seizes. A king— a 
• b^gar to the nation, wrangjlhig with his parliament for gold ! A 
king! — Eichard JI. was a king, and Lancaster dethroned him. Te 


The Commons and the ] 


raised him, forsooth,— for what? 


To hold him as the creature they liad made, to rate him, to chafe 
him, to p^ into his very household, and quarrel ^^th his wife's 
chamberlains and lavourers.f What ! dear Ilaoul do Fulke, is thy 
friend fallen now so low, that he — Earl of Salisbury and of War- 
wick, cliicf of the threefold race of Montagu, Jklonthcrmer, and 
Nevue, lord of a hundred baronies, leader of sixty thousand fol- 
lowers — is not greater than Edward of March, to whom wc will 
deign std], with your permission, to vouchsafe the name and pageant 
of a king?” 

' ■This extraordinary address, strange to say. so thoroughly ex- 
pressed the peculiar pride ol* the old barons, tliat when it ceased a 
sound of admiration and applause circled tluough that haughty au- 
dience, and Raoul deFulke,lmeeling suddenly, kissed the earrshand: 
“Oh, noble earl,” he said, “ever live as one of us, to maintain our 
order, and teach kings and nations what we are.” 

“Fear it not, Raoul! fear it not — we will have our rights yet. 
Return, I beseech ye. Let me feel I have such friends about the 
king. Even at Middleham, my shall watch over our common cause : 
and tin seven feet of earth suffice him, your brother baron, Richard 
Nevile, is not a man whom kb^s and courts can forget, much less 
dishonour. Sirs, our honour is in our bosoms, — and there, is the only 
throne armies cannot shake^ nor cozeners undermine.” 


* By the female side, through Joan Beaufort, or Flantageuet, Warwick was tliird 
tn descent from John of Gaunt, os Henry 'Vll., through the mnlc Ime, was fourth 
in descent. 

t Laundresses. The Parliamentary RoBs, in the reign of Henry IV., abound in 
enxionB specimens of the interf^cnce of the Commons with the household of 
Henry’s wife, Queen Joan. 
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With these words he gentlj wared his hand, motioned to his 
squire, who stood out of hearing with the steeds, to apnroach, and 
mounting, gravely rode on. Ihe he had got many paces, he called to 
Marmaduke, who was on foot, and hade him follow him io London 
that night. “ I have strange tidings to tell the French envoys, and 
for England’s sake 1 must soothe their a?wcer if I can,— then to Mid- 
dleham.” 

The nobles returned slowly to the pavilions. And as they gained 
the open space, where the ^audy tents still shone against tlie setting soil 
they beheld the mob of that day, wliom Shakspeare hath painted 
with such contempt, gathering, laughing and loud, around the 
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BOOK THE EIFTH. 

THE LAST OF THE BABONS IN HIS FATHER’S HALLS. 


CHAPTER L 

XTTBAL ENQLAiri) IK THK UXDDLB AGES— KOliLK VISIIOIIS SEEK IliE 
CASTLE OP MIDDLEHAM. 

Atjtumn had succeeded to suimucr—wintcr to autumn— and tlit*. 
upring of 1408 was green in England, when a gallant cavalcade were 
seen slowly winding the ascent of a long and gradual hill, towards the 
decline of day. Different, indeed, from the aspect which that part of 
the country now presents was the landscape that lay ai’ound them, 
bathed in the smiles of the westering sun. In a valley to the left, a 
full view of which the steep road commanded (where now roars the 
din of trade through a thousand factories), lay a long secluded village. 
The houses, if so they might be called, were constructed entirely of 
wood, and that of the more perishable kind— willow, sallow, elm, and 
plumtree. Not one could boast a cliiinncy ; but the smoke from tlie 
single fire in each, after duly darkening the atmosphere witliin, sent its 
surplusage, lazily and fitfully, through a cii'cular aperture in the roof. 
In fact, tl lere was long in the provinces a prejudice against chimneys ! 
Thb smoke was considered good both for house and owner ; the first 
it was supposed to season, and the last to guard “ from rheums, 
catarrhs, and poses.”* Neither did one of these habitations boast 
the comfort of a glazed window, the substitute being lattice, or 
chequer-work— even in the house of the franklin, which rose statelily 
above the rest, encompassed with bams and outslieds. And yet greatly 
should we err did we conceive ihat these deficiencies were an index 
to the general coiUition of the workin^lass. Ear better off wiis the 
labourer, when employed, than now. Wages wxrc enormously high, 
meat extremely low;t and oui mother-land bountifully maintainea 
her children. 

* So worthy HoUiiished, Book II., c. 23.— “Then had we none but reredossea, 
and our heads did never ache. For as the smoke, in those days, was supposed to 
be a sufficient hardening for t|^e timber of the house, so it was reputed a far better 
medicine to keep the goodmah and his familie from the quacke, or pose, wherewith 
as then very few were oft acquainted.'* 

t See llallam’s “Middle Ages,*’ chap, xx.. Part IT. So also Hollinshed, 
Book XL. c. 12, comments on the amazement of the Spaniaids, in Queen Mary’s 
time, when they saw “ what large diet was used in thei»e so tiomelie cott 0 .ges,*' and 
reports one of the Spaniards to have said, “These English have their houses of 
■ticks end dirt, but they fare commonlie so well as the king ! ’* 
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On that greenswards before the village (now fonl and reeking with 
the squalid population, whom coxnmerce rears up— the victims, as the 
movers of the modem world) were assembled youth and age ; for it 
was a holiday evening, and ^ stem Puritan had not yet risen to sour 
the face of Mirth. VVell clad in leathern jerkin, or even broadcloth, 
the young peasants vied vrith each other in quoits and wi-es^g ; 
while the merry laughter of the girls, in their gay-coloured kirtles, 
and ribboned hair, rose oft and cheerily to the ears of the cavalcade. 
I^m a gentle eminence beyond the village, and half veiled by trees, 
on which the first verdure of spring was budding ^h^ now, around 
the gin-shop gather the fierce and sickly children of toil and of discqn-. 
tenth rose the venerable walls of a monastery, and the chime of it« 
heavy beU swung far and sweet over the pastoral landscape. To the 
right of the road (where now stands the sober meetinghouse) was 
one of those small shrines so frequent in Italy, vrith an image of the 
Virgin gaudily painted, and before it each cavalier in the procession 
halted an instant to cross himself, and mutter an ave. Be^pnd. still to 
the right, extended vast chains of woodland, interspersed -with strips 
of pasture, upon which numerous flocks were grazing, with h<^es, as 
yet unbroken to bit and selle, that neighed and snorted as they caught 
scent of their more civilised brethren paci^ up the road. ^ 

In front of the cavalcade rode two, evidently of superior rank to 
the rest. The one small and slight, with his long hair flowing over 
his shoulders; and the other, though still young, many years older; 
and indicating his clerical profession by the absence of all love-locks, 
compensated by a curled and glossy heard, trimmed vrith the greatest 
care. But the dress of the ecclesiastic was as little according to our 
modem notions of what beseems tbe cburch as can well be conceived: 
his tunic and surcoat, of a rich amber, contra^ed well vrith the dear 
darkness of his complexion ; his piked shoes or beakers, as they were 
called, tmmed up half-way to the knee ; the buckles of his dress were 
of gold, inlaid vrith gems ; and the housings of his horse, which was 
of great power, were edged vrith gold fringe. By the side of his st<^d 
walked a taU myhound, upon which he ever and anon glanced vrith 
affection. Benind these rode two gentlemen, whose golden spurs an- 
nounced knighthood ; and then followed a long train of sqiures and 
X)^es, richly clad and accoutred, bearing generally the Nevile badge 
of the bull ; though interspersed amongst the retmue might be seen 
the grim boar’s head, which Eichard of Gloucester, in right of his 
ducEj^ had assumed as his cognizance. 

“ flay, sweet prince,” said the ecclesiastic, “I pray thee to consider 
that a ^eyhound is far more of a gentleman than any other of the 
canine species. Mark his stately, yet delicate length of Kmb — ^his 
sleek coat— his keen eye— his haughty neck.” 

“ These are hut the external^ my noble friend. Will the neybound 
attack the lion, as our mastiff doth F The tme character cu me geu- 
tlem^ is to know no fear, and to rush through all danger at the 
throat of his foe ; wherefore I uphold the dignity of the mastiff above 
aU his tribe, though others have a daintier hide, and a statelier 
crest. Enough of such matters, archbishop— we are nearing Md^ 
dleham’* 


o 
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The saints ^ praised ! for I am hunted,” observed the arch- 
bishop, piouslv ; “ but, sooth to say, my at the More far excelleth 
▼hat we can nope to find at die board of my brother. .He hath some 
faults, our Warwick ! Hasty and careless, he hath not thought eno* 
CKf the blessii^ he might enjoy, and many a poor abbot hath daintier 
fare on ^ humble table.’’ 

"Oh, Georj^e Nevile ! who that heard thee, when thou talkest ol 
hounds and interments,* would recognise the Lord Chancellor ol 
Ehigland— the most learned dignitary'— the most subtle statesman P ” 

^^And oh, Bichard Plantagenet f” retorted the archbishop, drop- 
ping the mmeing and affected tone, which he in common with the 
coxcombs of that day iisually assumed, “ who that heard thee, when 
thou talkest of humility and devotion, would recognise the stemesi 
heart and the most daring ambition God ever gave to prince? ” 

Bicliard started at these words, and his eye shot fire as it met the 
keen, csdm gaze of the prelate. 

“ Nay, jour grace wrongs me,” he said, gnawing his lip—" or 1 
should not say wrongs, but flatters ; for sternness and ambition are no 
vices i]^ a Nevile’s eyes.” 

“Pairly answered, royal son,” said the archbishop, laughing: "but 
let us be frank. — ^Tliou hast persuaded me to accompany thee to 
Lord Warwick as a mediator : the provinces in the north are dis- 
turbed; the intrigues of Margaret of Anjou are restless; the king 
reaps what he has sown in the Court of France, and, as Warwick fore- 
tola, Hie emissaries and gold of Louis are ever at work against his 
throne : the great barons are moody and discontented and our liege 
King Edward is at last aware that, if the Earl of Warwick do not 
return to his councils, the first blast of a hostile trumpet may drive 
him from his tlirone. ^Well, I attend thee : my fortunes are woven 
with those of York, and my interest and my loyalty go hand in hand. 
Be equally frank with me. Hast thou. Lord Bichard, no interest to 
serve in this mission save that of the uublic weal ! ” 

Thou forgettest that the Lady Isabel is dearly loved by Clarence; 
and that 1 would fain see removed all barrier fo bis nuptial bliss. 
But yonder rise the towers of Middleham. Beloved walls, which 
sheltered my childhood ! and, by holy Paul, a noble pile, which would 
resist m army, or hold one.” 

While thus conversed the prince and the Archbishop, the Earl of 
Warwick, musing and alone, slowly paced the lofty tenrace that 
crested the battlements of his outer fortifications. 

In vain had that restless and powerful spirit sought conteut in 
retirement. Tiaiiied from his childhood to active life — to move man- 
kind to and fro at liis beck— this single and sudden interval of repose 
in the prime of his existence, at the height of his fame, served but to’ 
swell the turbulent and dangerous passions to wbicn all vmt was 
forbidden. ^ 

The statesman of modem days has at least food for intellect, in 
letters, when deprived of action; but with all his talents, and 
thoroughly cultivated as his mind was in the camp, the oounou, and 
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the Btat& the great earl cared for Hothii^ in book-lore, except some 
rude biJlad that told of Charlemagne or Iloilo. Tlie ^orts that had 
pleased the leisure of his earlier youth were tedious and flat to one 
snatched from so mighty a career. His hound lay idle at his feet, bis 
falcon took holiday on the perch, his jester was banished to the page’s 
table. — ^Behold the repose of this great , unlettered spirit ? But while 
h^ miTid was thus debarred its^ native sphei*e, all tended to 
panmer Lord Warwick’s infirmity of pride. The ungrateful Edward 
might forget him ; but the king seemed to stand alone in that oblivion. 
The mighuest peers, the most renowned knights, gathered to his hall. 
Middlenam, not Windsor, nor Shenc, nor Westminster, nor the Tower, 
seemed the CouiiT or Englxnb. As the Last of the Barons paced 
his terrace, far as his eye could reach his broad domains extended, 
studded with villages, and towns, and castles, swarming with his 
retainers. The whole country seemed in mourning for lus absence. 
The name of Warwick was in all men’s mouths, and not a group 
gathered in market-place or hostel but what the minstrel w]^o hadsome 
ballad in praise of the stout earl found a rapt and thrilling audience. 

“ And IS the river of my life,” muttered Warwick, ‘'^shrunk into 
this stagnant pool ! Happy the man who hath never known what it 
is to taste of l ame— to have it is a purgatory, to want it is a hell ! ” 
Wrapped in tliis gloomy self-commune, he heard not the ^ht step 
that sought his side, tiU a tender arm was thrown around him, and a 
face, in which sweet temper and pure thought had preserved to mar 
tromy beauty all the bloom of youth, looked up smilingly to his own. 

“My lord — my llicharcL” said the countess, “why didst thou steid 
so churlishly from me ? Hath there, alas ! come a time when thou 
deeinest me unworthy to share thy thoughts, or soothe thy troubles P” 
“Eond one ! no,” ^'d WarwicL drawing thejorm still fight, iJiough 
rounded, nearer to his bosom. “ nor nmeteen years hast thou been to 
me a leal and loving wife. Thou wert a child on our weddu^-day, 
m^amie, and I but a beardless youth; yet wise enough was I then 
to see, at the first glance of thy blue eye, that there was mflre 
treasure in thy heart than in all the lordships thy hand bestowed.” 

“My Richard ! ” murmured the countess, and her tears of grateful 
deh’ght fell on the hand she kissed. 

“ les, let us recall those early and sweet days,” continued Warwiuk, 
with a tenderness of voice and manner that strangers might have 
marvelled at, forgetting how tenderness is almost ever a part of such 
peculiar manliness of character — “yes, sit we here under tliis spacious 
elm, and think tliat our youth has come back to us once more. Eor 
verily, m’amie, noching m life has ever been so fair to me, as those 
days when we stood hand in hand on its threshold, and talked, boy- 
bridegroom and chiid-bride as we were, of the morrow that lay 
beyond.” . . 

“ Ah, Richard, even in those days thy ombifion sometimes vexed my 
woman vanity, and showed me that 1 oould never be all in all to so 
large a heart ! ” 

“Ambition! No, thou mistakes^Mcntagu is ambitious, 1 but 
l^ud. Montagu ever seeks to be higher than he is, 1 but assert, the 
to be what 1 am and have been ; and my pride, sweet wife, is a 
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part of my love for thee. It is tky title^ Heiress of Warwick, and not 
my fathers, that I bear; thy badge, and not the Nevile's, which I 
have made the symbol of w power. Shame, indeed, on mv kni^t- 
hood, if the fairest dame in England could not justify my pride ! Ah ! 
belle amie, why have we not a son ? ” 

“ Peradventnre, fair lord,*’ said the countess, with an arch, yet 
half-melancholy smile, “ because that pride or ambition, name it as 
thou wilt, which thou excusest so gallantly, would become too insa- 
tiate and limitless, if thou sawest a male heir to thy greatness ^ and 
God, perhaps, warns thee that, spread and increase as thou wut, — 
yea. until half our native counl^ becometh as the manor of one man 
—all must pass from the Beauchamp and the Nevile into new houses; 
tliy glory, indeed, an eternal heirloom, but only to thy land— thy 
lordships and thy wealth melting into the dowry of a dau^ter.” 

" At least, no king hath daughters so downed,” answered Warwick ; 
** and though 1 disdaki for myself the hard vasi^age of a throne, yet, 
if the channel of our blood must pass into other streams — into nothing 
meaner than the veins of royalty should it merge.” He paused a 
moment, and added, with a sigh — "Would that Clarence were more 
wort^ Isabel 1” 

"Nay,” said the countess, gently, "he loveth her as she merits. 
He is comely, brave, gracious, and learned.” 

"A pest upon that learning — it sicklies and womanises men’s 
minds 1 ” exclaimed Warwick, bluntly. " Perhaps it is his learning 
that 1 am to thank for George of Clarence’s fears, and doubts, and 
calculations, and scruples. His brother forbids his marriage with any 
E^lish donzell, for Edward dares not spmalise what alone he dreads. 
His letters bum with love, and his actions freeze with doubts. It 
was not thus I loved thee, sweetheart. Bv all the saints in the 
calendar, had H^nry V . or the lion BicharJ started from the tomb 
to forbid me thy hand, it would but have made me a hotter lover ! 
Howbeit Clarence shall decide here the moon wanes, and but for 
IsSbel’s tears and thy entreaties, my father’s grandchild should not 
have waited thus long the copoing of so hesitating a wooer. But lo, 
our darlings ! Anne nath thine eyes, m'amie ; and she groweth more 
into my heart every day, since daily she more favours thee.” 

While he thus spoke, the fair sisters came lightly and gaily up the 
terrace : the arm of the statelier Isabel was twmed round A^e’s 
slender waist ; and as they came forward in that gentle link, with 
their lithesome and bounding step, a happier blendi]^ of contrasted 
beauty was never seen. The months that nad passed since the sisters 
were presented first to the reader had little elmged the stmerb and 
radiant loveliness of Isabel, but had added surprisingly to the attrac- 
tions of Anne. Her form was more rounded, her bloom more ripened, 
and though something oi timidity and bashfulness still lingered about 
the grace of her movements and the glance of her dove-like eye, the 
. more earnest thoughts of the awakening woman gave sweet mtelK- 
gence to her countenance, and that divinest of aB attractions— the 
touching and conscious modesty to the shy. but tender smile— and the 
blush that so came and went, so went ana came, that it stirred the 
heart with a sore of delighteapity for one so evidently susceptible to 
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every emotion of pleasure and of pain. Life seemed too rough a thing 
for so soft a nature, and gazing on her, one sighed to guess her future. 

‘^And what brings ye hither, young truants f” said the earl, as 
Anne, leaving her sister, elung lovin^y to his side (for it was ever 
her habit to ming to some one), while Isabel kissed her mother's liand, 
and then stood before her parents, eolouring deeply, and with down- 
cast eyes. “What brings ye hither, whom I felt so lately deep en- 
garod in the loom, upon the helmet of Goliath, with my burgonot 
oefore you as a sample P Wife, you are to blame — our room of stale 
will be arrasless for the next three generations, if these rosy fingcis 
are suffered thus to play the idlers.’’ • 

“ My fathe^” whispered Anne, “ guests are on their way hither, —a 
noble cavalcade ; you note them not from this part of the battlements, 
but from our tuiret it was fair to see how their plumes and banners 
shone in the setting sun.” ^ 

“Guests!” echoed the earl; “well, is that so rare an honour that 
your hearts should beat like village ^Is at a hohday ? Ah, Isabel! 
look at her blushes. Is it George of Clarence at last ? Is it P” 

“ We sec the Duke of Gloucester’s cognizance,” whispered Anne, 
“and o\ir own Nevile Bull. Perchance our cousin Gfeorge, also, 
m^ 

Here she was interrupted by the sound of the warder’s horiL fol- 
lowed a moment after by the roar of one of the bombards on the keep. 

“ At least,” said Warwick, his face lighting up, “ that signal an- 
nounces the coming of king’s blood". We must honour it,— for it is 
our own. We will go forth and meet our raests — your hand, countess.” 

And gravely and silently, and in deep, but no longer gloomy thought. 
Warwick descended from the terrace, followed by the fair sisters ; and 
who that could have looked upon that princely pair, and those lovely 
and radiant children, could have foreseen, that m that hour, FatCi in 
tempting the earl once more to action, was busy on their doom I 


CHAPTER n. 

COUNCILS A.ND MUSINGS, 

The lamp shone throueh the lattice of Warwick’s chamber at the 
unwonted hour of midnignt, and the earl was still in deep commune 
with his guests. The archbishop, whom Edward, alarmed by the state 
of the country, and the disaffection of his barons, had reluctantly com- 
missioned to mediate with Warwick was. aywe have before said, one 
of those men peculiar to the early Church. /There was nothing more 
in the title of Archbishop of York than in that of the Bishop of Osna- 
burg (borne by the roym son of George III.*), to prevent him who 
eqjoyed it from leading armies, guiding states, or indulging pleasure. 
Bat b^ieat^ tlie coxcombry of George Nevile, which was what ho 


• The late Duke of York. 
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shared nuvst in common with the courtiers of the laity, there lurked a 
true ecclesiastio’s mind. He would have made, in later tin^, an ad* 
mirable Jesuit, and no doubt:, in his own time, a very brMant pope. 
His objects in his present mission were clear and peirapicuous ; any 
breach between Warwick and the king must necessarily we^en his 
own position, and the power of his house was esseutial to aU his views. 
THie object of Gloucester in his intercession was less defined, but not 
less personal : in smooIJiing the way to his brother’s marriage with 
Isabm, he removed jill apparent obstacle to lus own with Anne. And 
it pT-obabl(i that Kichard, who, whatever his crimes, was far from 
inaceotosiblc to alfeetion, might have really loved his early playmate, 
even while liis ambition calculated the wealth of the baronies that 
would swell the dower of the heiress, and gild the barren coronet of 
his duchy.* 

“ God’s truth ! ” said Warwick, as he lifted his eyes from the scroll 
in the king’s writing. ^ ye know well, princely cousin, and thorn my 
brother, ye know well how dearly I have loved King Edward ; and the 
motlieris milk overflows my heart, when 1 read these gentle and tender 
words, which he deigns to bestow upon jiis servant. My blood is 
hasty and over-hot, but a kind thou^t from those I love puts out 
much fire. Sitli he thus beseeches me to return t 9 his councils, I^wiU 
not be sullen enough to hold back; but, oh, Prince Bichard! is it 
indeed a matter past all consideration that your sister, the Lady 
Margaret, must wed with the Duke of Burgundy?” 

“ Warwick.” repUed tlie prince, “thou mayst know that I never 
looked with favour on that alliance ; that when Clarence bore the 
Bastard’s helmet, I withheld my countenance from the Bastard’s pre- 
sence, I incurred Edward’s anger by refusing to attend his court 
while the Count de la Koche was his guest. And therefore you may 
trust me when I say now tliat Edward, after promises, however rash, 
most solemn and binding, is dishonoured for ever if lie break off the 
coiiferact. New circumstances, too, have iirisen, to make what were 
dishonour, danger also. By the death of his father, Charolois lias suc- 
ceeded to the Duke of Burgundy’s diadem. Thou knowest his war- 
like temper, and though in a contest popular in England we need fear 
no foe, yet thou knowest also that no subsidies could be raised for 
strife with our most profitable commercial ally. Wherefore, we 
earnestly implore thee magnanimously to forgive the past, accept 
Edward’s assurance of repentance, and he thy thought— as it has been 
ever — ^the weal of our common countiy,” 

“ I may add, also,” said the archbishop, observing how much War- 
wick was touched and softened, — “ that in retummg to the helm of 
state, OUT ^acious king permits me to say. that, save only in the alli- 
ance with Burgundy, wjach tcucheth his plighted word, you have full 
libeity to name condititi^s, and to ask whatever grace or power a 
monarch can bestow.” 

“ 1 name none but my prince’s confidence,” said Warwick, gene- 
rously, “ in that, all else is given, and in return for that, I will make 

* MqJeniH, the Flemish chronicler, quoted by Bncke (life of Richard ni.)» 
. mentions the early attachment of Richard to Anne. They were much together, as 
tdiRdren. at Middleham. 
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the greatest sacr^ce that my nature knoweth, or can conceive— I will 
mortify my familiar demon — 1 l will subdue my Pbide. ^ If Edward 
convince me that it is for the ^od of England that his sister should wed 
with mine ancient and bitter foe, I will myself do honour to lus choice. 
But of this hereafter. Enough, now that 1 forget past wrongs in pre- 
sent favour ; and that for peace or war, I return to the side of Siat 
man whom 1 loved as my son, before I served him as my king.” 

Neither Bichard nor the archbishop was prepared for a concilia- 
tion so facile, for neither quite understood that peculiar magnanimity 
which often belongs to a vehement and hasty temper, and which is as 
eager to forgive as prompt to take offence — ^which, ever in extremes, 
is not cratented witli anything short of fiery aggression, or tms^ 
generosity — and wlicrc it once passes over an offence, seeks to oblige 
Qie offender. So, when, after some further conversation on the stc^ 
of the cojmtry, tlic earl lighted Gloucester to his chamber, the ypung 
prince said to himself, musingly: — * 

“ Does ambition besot and blinfl men?— or canWarwick think that 
Edward can ever view him but as one to be destroyed when the hour 
is ripe?” 

Catesby, who was the duke’s chamberlain, was in attendance as the 
prince unrobed. — “A noble castle this,” said the duke, “ and one in 
the midst of a warlilce population— oar own countrymen of York.” 

“It would be no mean addition to the dowry of the Lady Isabel,” 
said Catesby, with liis bland, false smile. 

“ Methinks rather that the lordships of Salisbury (and this is the 
chief) pass to the Lady Anne ” said Richard, musingly. “ No, Edward 
were unprudent to siuTcr this stronghold to fall to the next heir to 
bis throne. Marked you the Lady Anne— her beauty is most ex- 
cellent.” * • 

“ Truly, your highness,” answered Catesby, unsuspiciously, “the 
Lady Isabel seems to me the taller and the statelier.” 

“ WTien man’s merit and woman’s beauty are measured ^ the^ell, 
Catesby, Anuc will certainly be less fair than Isabel, and Richard a 
dolt compared to Clarence. Open the casement— my dressing-robe— 
good night to you !” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SISTEBS. 

The next morning, at an hour when modem beauty falls into its 
first siddy deep, Issibel and Anne conversc^n the same terr^, imd 
near the same spot wliich had witnessed them* father’s meditations the 
day before. They were seated on a rude bench in an angle of the wall, 
flanked by a low, heavy bastion. And from the parapet their gaze 
might have wandered over a goodly sight, for on a broad space, 
covered with sand and sawdust, within the vast limits of the caal^ 
range, the numerous knights, and youths who sought apprentioeshi^ 
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m anus and gaUantry under the earl, were engaged in those martial 
. sports which, falling elsewhere into disuse, the Last of the Barons 
kmglily maintained. There, boTs of fourteen, on their small horses, 
ran against each other with blunted lances. There^ those of more 
advanced adolescence, each following the other in a circle, rode at the 
ling ; sometimes (at the word of command from an old knight who 
hw fought at Agincourt, and was the preceptor in these yalianl 
studies) leaping from their horses at full speed, and again vaulting 
into the saddle. A few grim old warriors sate by to censure or applaud. 
Most skilled among the younger, was the son of the Lord Montagu, 
among the maturer, the name of Marmaduke Nevile was the most 
often shouted. If the eye turned to the left, through the barbican 
might be iseen flocks of beeves entering to supply the mighty larder : 
and at a jailer postern, a dark crowd of mendicant friars, and the 
more destitute poor, waited for the daily crumbs from the rich man's 
table. Wliat need of a poor-law then ! the baron and the abbot made 
the parish ! But not on these evidences of wealth and state turned 
the eyes — so familiar to them, that they woke no vanity, and roused 
no pride. 

With downcast looks and a pouting lip, Isabel listened to the silver 
voice of Anne. 

" Dear siste^ be just to Clarence. lie cannot openly defy his king 
and brother. Believe that he would have accompanied our imdc aud 
cousin had he not deemed that their mediation would be more wel- 
come at least to King Edward, without his presence.” 

" But not a letter— not a line I ” 

“ Yet when 1 think of it, Isabel, are we sure that he even knew of 
the visit of the archbishop and his brother P” 

"How could he fad tolmow ?” 

" The Luke of Gloucester, last evening, told me that the king had 
sent him southward.” 

"Was it about Clarence that the duke whispered to thee so softly 
by the oriel window ? ” 

"Surely, yes!” said Anne, simply. "Was not Eichard as a bro- 
ther to ns when we played as children on yon greensward P” 

"Never as a brother to me— never was Bicliard of Gloucester one 
whom 1 could think of without fear, and even loathing,” answered 
Isabel, quickly. 

It was at this tum in the conversation that the noiseless step of 
Bichard himself neared the spot, and hearing his own name thus dis- 
courteous treated, he paused, screened from their eyes by the bas- 
tion, in the angle. 

"Nay, nay, sister,” said Anne; "what is there in Bichard that 
misbeseems his princely birth?” 

“1 know not, but tfee is no youth in his eye and in his heart. 
Even as a child he h^ tfib hard wiU and the cold craft of grey hairs. 
Bray St. Mary you give me not Gloucester for a brother?” 

Aine sighed and smiled — " Ah no,” she said, after a short pause— 
“When thou art Princess of Clarence, may I •” 

" May thou, what ?” 

*' Pray for thee and thine in the house of God 1 All I thon knowest 
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not, sweet Isabel, how often at mom and eve mine eyes and heart turn 
to the spires of yonder convent!” she rose as she said this, her lip 
quivered, and she moved on in the opposite direction to that m which 
Richard stood, still unseen, and no longer within his hearing. Isabel 
rose also, andhastening after her, threw her arms roimd Anne’s neck, 
and kiss^ away the tears that stood in those meek eyes. 

“ My sister— my Aime I Ah ! trust in me, thou hast some secret, 
1 know it well— I have long seen it. Is it possible that thou canst 
have placed thy heart, thy pure love — ^thou blushest I Ah ! Anne I 
Anne 1 thou canst not have loved beneath thee.” 

“Nay,” said Anne, with a spark of her ancestral hre lighting her 
meek eyes through its tears, “ not beneath me, ^t above. "What do 
I say 1 Isabel, ash me no more. Enough that it is a folly — a dream 
—and that I could smile with pity at myself, to think from what 
light causes love and grief can spring.” 

“ Above thee ! ” repeated Isabel, m amaze, “ ahd who in England is 
above the daughter of Earl Warwick ? Not Eichard of Gloucester ? 
if so, pairdon my foolish tongue.” 

“ No. not Eichard— though I feel kindly towards him, and his sweet 
voice soothes me when 1 listen— not Eichard. Ask no more.” 

“ Oh, Anne — speak — speak I — we are not both so wretched. Thou 
lovest not Clarence ? It is— it must be I ” 

“ Canst thou think me so false and treacherous — a heart pledged to 
thee? Clarence! Oh no!” 

“ But who then— who then ?” said Isabel, still suspiciously ; “ nay, 
if thou wilt not speak, blame thyself if I must still wrong thee.” 

Thus appealed to, and wounded to the quick by Isabel’s tone and 
eye, Anne at last, vrith a strong effort, suppressed her tears, and, 
taking her sister’s hand, said in a voice of touching sdemni^— “ Pro- 
mise. then, that the secret shall be ever holy ; and, since I 'enow that 
it will move thine anger— perhaps thy scorn— strive to forget what I 
will confess to thee.” 

Isabel for answer pressed her lips on the hand she held; and Inc 
sisters, turning imder the shadow of a long row of venerable oaks, 
placed themselves on a little mound, fragrant with the violets of 
spring. A different part of the landscape beyond was now brought in 
view ’—calmly slept in the valley the roofs of the suliject town of 
Middleham — c^ily flowed through the pastures the noiseless waves 
of Ure. Leaning on Isabel’s bosom, Anne thus spake, “ Call to mind, 
sweet sister, that short breathing-time in the horrors of the Civil War, 
when a brief peace was made between our father and Queen Margaret, 
We were left in the palace — mere children that we were — ^to play wit 
the yoimg prince, and the cliildren in Margaret’s train.” 

“ I remember.” 

“ And I was unwell, and timid, and kept al^f from the sports with 
a girl of my own years, wliom I think — ^see hi^ faithful my memory \ 
—they called Sibyll ; and Prince Edward, Henry’s son, stealing from 
the rest, sought me out; and we sate together, or walked together 
alone, apart from all, that day and the few days we were his mother’s 
guests. Oh! if you could have seen him and heard him then— so 
beautiful, so gentle, so Avise beyond his years, and yet so sweetly sad ; 
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and when we parted, lie bade me ever love him, and placed his ring 
on my finger, and wept, — as we kissed each other, as children will.” 

“ Children !— ye were infants!” exclaimed Isabel, whose wonder 
seemed increased by this simple tale. 

“ Infant though I was, I felt as if my heart would break when I left 
him; and then the wars ensued; and do you not remember how ill I 
rfWas, and Iflce to die, when our house triumphed, and the prince and 
heir of Lancaster was driven into friendless exile ? Prom that hour 
my fate was fixed. Smile if you please at such infant folly, but chil- 
dren often feci more deeply than later years can weet of.” 

" My sisteT\ this is inaeed a wilful invention of sorrow for thine own 
scourge. Why, ere this, believe me, the boy-prince hath forgotten thy 
very name.” 

‘^Not so, Isabel,” said Anne, colouring, and quickly, “and per- 
chance, did all rest here, I might have outgrown my weakness. But 

last year, whemwe ^ere at Eouen with my father ** 

“Well?” 

“ One evening on entering my chamber^ I found a packet— how left 
1 inow not, but the French king and his suite, thou rememberest, 
made our house almost their home— and in this packet was a picture, 
and on its back these words, ‘ Foraei not the exile, who remembers 
theeP ” 

“And that picture was Prince Edward’s ?” 

Anne blushed, and her bosom heaved beneath the slender and high- 
laced gorget. AftCT a pause, lookiug round her, she drew forth a 
smf^mimature, which lay on the heart that beat thus sadly, and placed 
it in her sister’s hands, 

“ You see I deceive you not, Isabel. And is not this a fair excuse 
for •• 

She stopped short, her modest nature shrinking from comment upon 
the mere beauty that might have won the heart. 

^And fair indeed was the face upon whidi Isabel gazed admiringly, 
in spite of the stiff and rude art of the limner ; full of the fire and 
energy which characterised the countenance of tlic mother, but with 
a tin^ of the same profound and inexpressible melancholy that gave 
its charm to the pensive features of Henry VI. — a face, indeed, to 
fiasoinate a young eye, even if not associated with such remembrances 
of romance and pity. 

Without saying a word. Isabel gave back the picture, but she pressed 
the hand that took it, and Anne was contented to interpret the silence 
into sympathy. 

“ And now you know why I have so often inciured your anger— by 
ooi^assion for the adherents of Lancaster; and for this, also, Kichard 
of Gloucester liath been endeared to me;— for fierce and stem as he 
may be called, he hatV ever been g^.ntle in his mediation for that 
unhMpy House/’ ^ 

“Because it is his policy to be well with all parties. My poor 
Anne, I cannot bid you hope ; and yet, should I ever wed with 
Clarence, it may be possible— that— that— but you in turn will chide 
me for ambition.” 

“HowP” 
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" Clarence is heir to the thi*one of E^land, for King Edward has 
no male children ; and the hour may arrive when the son of Henry of 
Windsor may return to his native land, not as sovereign, hut as Duke 
of Lancaster, and thy hand may reconcile him to the loss of a 
crown.” 

"Would love reconcile thee to such a loss, proud Isabel?” said 
Anne, shaking her head and smiling mournfully. 

" No,” answered Isabel, emphatically. 

"And aie men less haught tiian we?” said Anne. "Ah! I know 
not if 1 could love liim so well could he resign Ids rights, or even 
could he regain tlicm. It is Ids position that gives lum a holiness 
ill my eyes. And this love, that must he hopeless, is half pity and 
half resiiect.” 

At this moment a loud shout arose from the youths in the yard, 
or sporting-ground, below, and the sisters, stalled, and lookiig up, 
saw that the sound u'as occasioned by the sight of the young Duke 
of Gloucester, who was standing on trie parapet near the bench the 
demoiselles had quitted, and who acknowledged the greeting by a 
wave of Ids plumed cap and a lowly bend of nis bead ; at the same 
time the figures of Warwick and the archbishop, seemingly in earnest 
conversation, appeared at the end of the terrace. The sisters rose 
hastily, and would have stolen away, but the archbishop caught a 
glimpse of their robes, and called aloud to them. The reverent 
obedience, at that day, of youth to relations, left the sisters no 
option but • to advance towards their uncle, which they did with 
demure reluctance. 

"Pair brother,” said the archbishop, “I would that Gloucester 
were to have my stately niece instead ot the gaudy Clarence.” 

“Wherefore?” 

Because he can protect those he loves, and Clarence will ever 
need a protector.” 

" I like George not the less for that,” said Warwick, " for I would 
not have my soii-hi-lawmy master.” 

"Master !” polioed the archbishop, laughing; "the Soldan of Baby- 
lon himself, were he your son-in-law, would find Lord Warwick a 
tolerably stubborn sen^ant !” 

“Ana yet,” said Warwick, also laughing, but with a franker tone, 
"beshrew me, but much as I approve young Gloucester, and deem him 
the hope of the house of York, 1 never feel sure, when wc are of the 
same mind, wliether 1 agree with him, or whetlier he leadeth me. Ah, 
George ! Isabel should have wedded the king, and then Edward and 
I would have had a sweet mediator in. all our quarrels. But not so 
hath it been decreed.” 

There was a pause. ^ ^ 

'“Note bow Gloucester steals to the sid^f Anne. Thoumayst 
have him for a son-in-law, though no rival to Clarence. Montagu hath 
hinted ih&i the duke so aspires,” 

" He has his father’s face— well,” said the earl, softly. “ But yet,”- 
he added, in an altered and reflective tone, " the boy is to me a 
riddle. That he will be bold in battle and wise in council I fore- 
see; but would he. had more of a young man’s honest follies 1 
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There is ft medium between Edward’s wantouness and Eichard’s ' 
sanctimony : and he who in the heyday of youth’s bbod scowls alike 
upon sparkling wine and smiling woman, may hide in his heart 
darker and more sinful fancies. But fie on me ! 1 will not wrong- 
fully mistrust his father’s son. Thou spokest of Montagu; he seems 
to have been mighty cold to his brother’s wrongs— ever at the coui-t 
— ever sleek with Vulein and Woodville.” 

"But the better to watch thy interests I so counselled him.” 

“ A priest’s counsel ! Hate frankly or love freely is a knight’s and 
soldiers motto. A murrain on all double-dealing ! ” 

The archbishop shrugged his shoulders, and applied to his nostril 
a small pouncet-box of dmnty essences. 

" Come hither, my haughty Isabel,” said the prelate, as the de- 
moiselles now tow near. He placed his niece’s arm witmn his own, 
and took her aside ijp talk of Clarence ; Bichard remained with Anne, 
and the young cousins were joined by Warwick. The earl noted in 
silence the soft address of the eloquent prince, and his evident 
draire to please Aime. And strange as it may seem, although he 
hitherto regarded Bichard with admiration and atfcction, and although 
his pride for both daughters coveted alliances not less than royal, 
yet, in contemplating Glouce^er for the first time as a probable 
suitor to his daughter (and his favourite daughter), the anxiety of 
a father sharpened his penetration, ^ and placed the character of 
lUchard before him in a different point from that in which he hfd 
hitherto looked only on the fearless heart and accomplished wit of liis 
royal godson. 


CHAPTEB ly. 


THE DESTBIEB. 

It was three days afterwards that the earl, as^ according to cus- 
tom, Anne knelt to him for his morning blessing in the oratory, 
where the Christian baron at matins and vespers offered up his 
simple worship, drew her forth into the air, and said abruptly— 

'^ouldst thou be happy if Bichard of Gloucester were thy be 
trothed!” 

Anne started, and with more vivacity than nsually belonged to her, 
exclaimed, " Ob no, my father!” 

" This is no maiden’s silly coyness, Anne ? It is a plain yea or nay 
that I ask from thee 'J’ 

"Nay, then,” answered Anne, encouraged by her father’s tone— 
“ nay, if it so please you.” 

"It doth please me,” said the earl, shortly; and after a pause, he 
added, " Yes, I am well pleased. Bichard gives promise of an mus- 
tiious manhood ; but, Anne, thou growest so like thy mother, that 
whenever my pride seeks to see thee great, my heart steps in, and 
only prays that it may see thee happy !— so much so, that 1 would 
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not have given thee to Clarence, whom it likes me well to view aa 
Isabel’s betrothed, for, to her, neatness and bliss are one; and 
she is of film natnre, and can nue in her oto house ; but thou, — 
where out of romaunt can I find a lord loving enough for thee. 
^ soft child ?” 

Inexpressibly afFectei Anne threw herself on her father’s breast 
and wept. He caressed and soothed her fondly ; and, before her 
emotion was well over, Gloucester and Isabel joined them. 

“My fair cousin,” said the duke, “hath promised to sho^ me thy 
renowned steed^ Saladin; and since, on quitting thy halls, 1 go to my 
apprenticeship m war on the turbulent Scottish frontier, 1 would fain 
ask thee for a destrier of the same race as that which bears the thun- 
derbolt of Warwick’s wrath through the storm of battle.” 

"A steed of the race of Saladin,” answered the earl, leading the 
way to the destrier’s stall, apart from all other horses, and rather a 
chamber of the castle than a stable, “ were indeed a boon worthy a 
soldier’s gift and a prince’s asking. But, alas I Saladin, like myself, 
is sonless — ^the last of a long line.” 

“ His father, methinks. fell for us on the field of Teuton. Was it 
not so ? 1 have heard Eaward say, that when the archers gave way, 
and the victo^ more than wavered, thou, dismounting, didst slay thy 
steed with thine own hand, and kissing the cross of thy sword, swore, 
on that spot, to stem the rush of the foe, and win Edward’s crown or 
Warwick's grave.” ♦ 

“ It was so ; and the shout of my merry men, when Hiey saw me 
amongst their ranks on foot— all flight forbid— was Maleoh’s death- 
dirge ! It is a wondrous race that of Malech and his son Saladin 
[continued the earl, smiling]. When my ancestor, Ayraer de Nevile, 
led his troops to the Holy Land, under Cmur de Lion, it was his fate 
to capture a la^ beloved by the mighty Salaflin. Need I say that 
Aymer, under a flag of truce, escorted her ransomlcss, her veil never 
raised from her face, to the tent of the Saracen king. Saladin, too 
gracious for an infidel, made him tanj awhile, an honoured ^es^; 
and Aymer’s chivalry became sorely tned, for the lady he had deli- 
vered loved and tempted him ; hut the good knight prayed and fasted, 
and defied Satan and all his works. The lady (so runs the legend) 
grew wroth at the pious crusader’s disdainful coldness ; and when 
Aymer returned to his comrades, she sent, amidst the gifts of the 
soldan, two coal-black steeds, mme and mare, over which some foul 
and weird spells had been duly muttered. Their beauty, speed, art, 
and fierceness, were a marvel. And Aymer, unsuspecting^rized the 
boon, and selected the male destrier for his war-horse. Gfreat were 
the feats, in many a field, which my forefather wrought, bestriding 
Ins black charger. But one fatal day, on which the sudden war-trump 
made him forget his morning ave, the be^t ha/ power over the Chris- 
tian, and bore him, against bit and spur, intone thickest of the foe. 

« « Every Palm Sunday, the day on which the Battle of Toiiton was foag:ht, a 
rough figure, called the Red Horse, on the side of a hill 'n Warwickshire, is scoured 
out. This is suggested to he done in commemoration of the horse which the Earl 
of Warwick slew on that day, detenoiaed to vanquish or die.**— Roberts’s ** York 
and Lancaster,** vol. i. p. sap* 
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He did all a knight can do against many (p^don his descendant’s 
voting, — so runs the tale)- 7 and tiie Christians for a while beheld 
him sohtary in the melSe, mow^ down moon and turban. Then the 
crowd closed, and the good knight was lost to sight. ^To the rescue!’ 
cried bold King Richard, and on rushed the crusaders to Aymer’s 
help ; when lo ! and suddenly the ranks severed, and the black steed 
emerged 1 Aymer stiU on the selle, but motionless, and his helm bat- 
tered and pliuneless— his brand broken — ^his arm droopiug. On came 
man and horse, on— <jharging on, not against Inlidel, but Christian. 
On dashed the steed. I say, with fu*e bursting from eyes and nostrils, 
and the pike of liis cliaffiron bent lance-Hke agiunst the crusaders’ van. 
The foul fiend seemed in the destrier’s rage and puissance. He bore 
right against Richard’s standard-bearer, and down went the lion and 
the cross. He charged the king himself ; and Richard, unwilling to harm 
his own dear soldier Aymer, halted wondering, till the pike of the 
destrier pierced his own charger through the bai'ding, and the king lay 
rolling in the dust. A pamc seized the cross-men— they fled— the Sara- 
cens pursued — and still with the Saracens came the black steed and the 
powerless rider. At last, when the crusaders reached the camp, and 
the flight ceased, there halted, also, Aymer. !Not a man dared near 
him. He spoke not— none spoke to him— till a holy priest and palmei 
approached and sprinkled the good knight and the black bara with 
hofy water, and exorcised both- the spell broke, and Aymer drop^d 
to the earth. They unbraced Ins hehn— he was cold and stark. The 
fierce steed had but borne a dead man.” 

" Holy Paul ! ” cried Gloucester, with seeming sanctimony^ though 
a covert sneer played round the firm beauty of his pale lips— a 
notable tale, and one that proveth much of Sacred Truth, now lightly 
heeded. But, verily, lord earl, 1 should have little loved a steed with 
such a pedime.” 

" Hear I he rest,” said Isabel — King Richard ordered the destrier 
to be slain forthwith* but the holy palmer who had exorcised it, forbade 
ths sacrifice, ‘Mighty shall be the service,’ said the reverend man, 
‘ which the posterity of this steed shall render to thy royal race, and 
great glory shall they give to the sons of Nevile. Let the war-horse, 
now duly exorcised from infidel spells, live beg to bear a Christian 
warrior!’” 

“And so,” auoth the earl, tatog up the tale—" so mare and horse 
were brought by Aymer’s squires to his English hall ; and Aymer’s 
son. Sir Reginald, bore the cross, and bestrode the fatal steei with- 
out fear ana without scathe. Erom that hour the house of Nevuerose 
amain, in fame and in puissance: and the legend further saith, that the 
same palmer encountered Sir Reginald at Joppa, bade him treasure 
that race of war-steeds^ as his dearest heritage, for with that race his 
own should flourish an J depart ; and the sole one of the Infidel’s spells 
which could not be brof^n, was Hiat whidi united the gift— genera- 
tion after generation, for weal or for woe, for honour or for doom— to 
the fate of Aymer and his house. ‘ And,’ added the palmer. ‘ as with 
woman’s love and woman’s craft was woven the indissoluble charm, 
n shall woman, whether in craft or in Jove, ever ahape the fortunes ol 
tnee and thine.^” 
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“ As yet/’ said the prince^ the prophecy is fulfilled in a goldeoB 
sense, for nearly all thy wide baronies, i trow, have come to thee 
through the female side. A woman's hand brought to the Nevile, 
this castle and its lands.'* !From a woman came the heritage of Mon- 
thenuer and Montagu, and Salisbury's famous earldom;* — and 
the dower of thy peerless countess was the broad domains of Beau- 
champ,” 

“ And a woman’s craft, young prince, wrought my king’s displea- 
sure ! But enough of these dissour’s tales : behold the son of poor 
Malech, whom, forgetting all such legends, I slew at Teuton. Ho ! 
Saladin— greet thy master ! ” 

They stood now in the black steed’s stall— an ample and' high- 
vaulted space, for halter never insulted the fierce destrier’s mighty 
neck, which the God of Battles had clothed in thunder. A marble 
cistern contained his limpid drink, and in a gilded manger the finest 
wbeaten bread wss mingled with the oats of f ladders. On entering' 
they found young George, Montagu’s son, with two or three boys, 
playing familiarly with the noble animal, who bad all the affectionate 
doc^ty i^eriiied from an Ai-ab origin. But at the sound of War- 
wick’s* voice, its cars rose, its mane dressed itstdl', and with a short 
neigh it came to bis feet, aud kneeling down, in slow and stately grace, 
licked its master’s hind. So perfect and so matcliless a steed never 
had knight bestrode I Its hide without one white hair, and glossy as 
the sliecuest satin ; a lady’s tresses were scarcely finer than the hair 
of its noble mane : the exceeding snialhicss of its head, its broad 
frontal, the remarkable and almost huinan intelligence of its eye, 
seemed actually to elevate its conformation above that of its species. 
Though the race had iucrcascd, generation after generation, m size 
and strength. Prince Kicliard still marvelled (when, obedient to a 
sign from Warwick, the destrier rose, and leant Its head, with a sort of 
melancholy and quiet tenderness, upon the earl’s shoulder) that a 
horse, less iu height aud bulk than the ordinary battle-steed, could 
bear tlie vast weight of the giant carl in his ponderous mail. But bis 
surprise ceased wlicn the carl pointed out to him the immense strength 
of tiic steed’s ample loins, the sinewy cleanness, the iron muscle, of 
the stag-like legs^ the bull-like breadth of chest, and the swelling 
power of tlie sbinmg neck. 

“And after all,” added the earl, “both in imm and beast, the 
spirit and the race, not the stature and tJie bulk, bring the prize. 
Mort llieu, llichai-d! it often shames me of mine own thews and 
broad breast — I had been more vain of laurels had I been shorter by 
the head!” 

“Nevertheless,” said young George of Montagu, with a page’s 
pertness, “ I had ratiier have thine inches than Prince Bichard’s, and 
thy broad breast than his grace’s short neck.” f 

The Duke of Gloucester turned as if a sx^e had stung him. He 

* Middleham Castle was built hy Robert Fits Ranulpb, (grandson of Ribald, 
younger brother of the Earl of Bretagne and Richmond, nephew to the Canqueror. 
llie founder’s line failed in male heirs, and the heiress married Robert Nevue, son 
of Lord Raby. Warwick’s father held the earldom of Salisbury in right of hia wifn, 
ttie heiress of Thomas de Montacute. 
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^ye but one glance to the speaker, but that glance lived for ever in 
&6 boy’s remembrance, and the young Monta^ turned pale and 
trembled, even before he heard the earl’s stem rem^e. 

"Young magpies chatter, boy— young eagles in silence measure the 
space between the eyrie and the sun !” 

The boy hung his head, and would have slunk off, but Eichard 
detained lum with a gentle hand—" My fair wung cousin ” said he, 
" thy words gall no sore,vand if ever thou and I charge side by side 
into the foeman’s ranks, thou shalt comprehend wn'at thy uncle 
designed in say, — ^how, in the hour of strait and need, we measure 
men’s stature not by the body but the soul ! ” 

“ A noble answer,” whispered Anne, with something like sisterly 
admiration. 

"Too noble,” said the more ambitious Isabel, in the same voice, 
" Jbr Clarence’s future wife not to fear Clarence’s dauntless brother.” 

"And so,” said the prince, quitting the stall with Warwick, while 
the girls still lingered behind, “ so Sa&din hath no son ! Wherefote ? 
Canyon mate him with no bride ?” 

"Jaith,” answered the carl, “the females of his race sleep in yonder 
dell, their burial-place, and the proud beast disdains ah meaner loves. 
Nay, were it not so, to continue the breed, if adulterated, were but to 
mar it.” 

"You care little for the legend, meseems.” 

" Pardieu ! at times, yes, over much ; but in sober moments, I think 
that the brave man who does his duty lacks no wizard prophecy to 
fulfil his doom ; and whether in prayer or in death, in fortune or dcleat, 
liis soul goes straight to God !” 

" Um^/’ said Richard, musingly ; and there was a pause. 

"Warwick,” resumed the prince, “doubtless even on your return 
to London, the queen’s enmity and her mother’s wiU not cease. 
Clarence loves Isabel, but Clarence knows not how to persuade the 
king and rule the king’s womankind. Thou knowest how I have 
stood ajoof from ah the factions of the court. Unliapphy I go to the 

borders, and can but slightly serve thee. Rut (he stopped short, 

;md sighed heavily). ' 

"Speak on, prince.” 

" In a word, then, if I were thy son, Anne’s husband— 1 see— 1 see 
— I see — (thrice repeat ed the prince, with a vague drea^ness in his 
eye, and stretchihg forth his liand) — " a future that might defy all 
foes, opening to me and thee !” 

WaMck nesitated in some embarrassment. > 

"My jp*acions and princely cousin,” he said at length, "this proffer 
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noble Richard, thou art so young that the king and the world wqulcl 
blame me did I suffe^ my ambition to listen to such temptation. 
Enough, at present, if disputes between our house and the king 
can be smoothed and laid at rest, without provoking new ones. Nay, 
pardon me, prince, let this matter cease— at least, tdl thy return from 
the borders.” 

“ May I take with me h(^ ?” 

"Nay ” said Warwick, "thou knowest that 1 am a plain man ; tc 
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bid thee hope, were to plight my word. And,” he added, seriously, 
"there be reasons grave, and well to be considered, why both the 
daughters of a subject should not wed with their king’s brothers. Let 
this cease now, I pr^ thee, sweet lord.” 

Here the demoiselles joined their father, and the conference was 
over ; but when Richard, an hour after, stood musmg alone on the 
battlements, he muttered to himself— “Thou art a fool, stout earl, 
not to have welcomed the union between thy power and my wit. 
Thou goest to a court where, without wit, power is noimht. Who 
may foresee the future P Mai^, that was a wise ancient fable, that he 
who seized and bound Proteus, could extract from the changeful god 
the prophecy of the days to come. Yea ! the man who can seize Pate, 
can near its voice predict to him. And by my own heart and brain, 
which never yet relinquished what affection yearned for, or thought 
aspired to, 1 read, as in a book, Anne, that thow shalt be mine ; and 
th^ where wave on yon battlements the ensigns of Beauchamp, Mon- 
thermer, and Nevile, the Boar of Gloucester .shall liege it over their 
broad baronies and hardy vassals.” 


V 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 


’WBEREIN AIIE OPEXi^U SOME GLIMPSES OP THE FATE, BELOW, THAT 
ATTENDS THOSE WHO ABE BETTEE THAN OTHERS, AND THOSE WHO 
DESIRE TO MAKE “OTHEBS BETTER. LOVE, DEMAGOGUY, AND SCI- 
ENCE ALL EQUALLY OFFSPRING Of THE SAME PROLIFIC DELUSION— 
VIZ., THAT MEAN ^OULS (tIIE EARTH*S MAJORITY) ARE WORTH THE 
HOPE AND THE AGONY OF NOBLE SOULS, THE EVERLASTINGLY 
SUFFERING AND ASPIRING FEW. 


CHA.PTEE I. 

NEW DISSENSIONS. 

We Biust pass over some months. Warwick and his family had 
returned to London, and the meeting between Edward and the earl 
had been cordial and, affectionate. Warwick was reinstated in the 
offices which gave him apparently the supreme rule in England. The 
Princess Margaret bid left England, as the bride of Charles the 
Bold; and the earl had attended the procession, in honour of her nnp- 
tiSls. The king, agrccablv with the martial ojbjects he had had long 
at henrt, had then declarca war on Louis XI., and parliament was 
addressed, and troops were raised for that impolitic jmirpose.* To 
this war, however, AVarwick was inflexibly opposed. He pointed out 
the ma^css of withdrawing from England aU her best aifected cliivahy. 
at a time when 11 le adherents of Lancaster, stiU powerlul, wouIq 
require no happier occasion to raise the Red Rose banner. He 
showed how hollow was the hope of steady aid from the hot, but 
reckless and unprincipled Duke of Bui^dy, and how different now 
was the conditiou of Erance under a king of consummate sagacity, 
and vfiih. an overflowing ti’easury, to its distracted state in the former 
conquests of the English. This opposition to the king’s will gave 
every opporLunitv for AVarwick’s enemies to renew their old accosa- 
tiou of secret and troasanable amity with Louis. Although the proud 
:uid hasty earl had not only for^ven the affront put upon him by 
Edward, but had sought to make amends for his own intemperate 
resentment, by public attendance on the ceremouiab that accompanied 

* Parhamentary Rolls/' 623. The fact in the text has been neglected by most 
historiaos. 
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fcbfi betrothal of the princess, it was impossible for Edward ever 
to love the minister who h^ defied his power, and menaced his crown. 
His humour and his suspicions broke forth despite the restraint that 
policy dictated to him; and in the disputes upon the invasion of 
IVance, a second and more deadly breach between Edward and his 
minister inustliave yawned, had not events suddenly and unexpectedly 
proved the wisdom of Warwick’s distrust of Burgimdy. Louis 3. 
bought off the llidce of Bretagne, patched up a pe^ti with Charles 
the Bold, and thus frustrated aU the schemes and broke all the 
alliances of Edward at the very moment his miKtary preparations 
were ripe.* 

Still the angry feelings that the dispute had occasioned between 
Edward and the carl were not removed with the cause ; and, under 
pretence of guarding against hostilities from Louis, the king requested 
Warwick to depait; io his govcirmnent of Calajs, the most important 
and honourable post, it is true, which a subject coidd then hold ; but 
Warwick- considered the request as a pretext for his removal from the 
court. ^ct more irritating and insulting cause of offence was 
(build in iOdward’s witliJiolding his consent to Clarence’s often-urged 
demand 1 .r permission to wed with the Lady Isabel. It is true that this 
refusal was accompanied with the most courteous protestations of 
respect for the earl, and placed only upon the general ground of state 
policy. 

“]yly dear Georp,” Edward would say. the heiress of Lord 
Warwick is certainly no mal-alliance foy a Idng’s brother ; but the 
safety of the throne imperatively demands, that my brolhers should 
strengthen my rule, by connections with tbrei^ potentates. 1, it is 
true, married a subjeci., and sec all the troubles that have sprung 
from luy bo>ish passion! No, no ! Go to Brckagne. The duke hath 
a fair daughter, and we will make up for any scantiness in t he dower. 
Wcaiy me no more, George. Fiat Golaniaa 7nea 

But the motives assiirned were not those which influenced the 
king’s refusal, Jieasonably enough, he dreaded that the next male 
heir to his crovi n should wed the daughter of the subject who had 
given that crown, and might at any time take it away. He knew 
(Clarence to bo giddy, unprincipled, and vain. Edwaid’s faith in 
Warwick was shaken by the continual and artful representations of 
the queen and her family. He felt that the alliance between Clarence 
?md the earl would be the union of tw^o interests, almost irresistible, 
if once arrayed against his own. 

But Warwick, who penetrated into the true reasons for Edward’s 
obstinacy, was yet more reseiitM against tlie reasons than the obsti- 
nacy itself. T^iie one galled him througli his affections, the other 
through his pride ; and the first were as keen the last was morbid. 
He was the more chafed, inasmuch as his an dety of father became 
moused. Isabel was really attached to Clmrence, who, with all his 
errors, possessed every superficial attraction that graced Ms house ; 
gallant and lutndsome, gay and joyous, and with maimers that made 
him no less popular than Edwara himself. 
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And if Isabel’s affections were not deep, disinterested and tender, , 
like those of Anne, they were strengthened by a pride which she 
inherited from her father, and a vanity which she took from her sex. 
It was galling in the extreme to feel that the loves between her and 
Clarence were the court ^ssip, and the king’s refusal tlie court jest. 



Glouccaj^, whose premature acuteness and sagacity would have the 
more sensed both, inasmucli as the views he had formed in regard to 
Anne would have blended liis int.erest, in some degree, with tliat of 
tlie^Duke of Clarence, and certainly with the object of conciliation 
between Edward and liis minister.— it liappened, we say, unfortu- 
nately, that Gloucester was st.iU absent with the forces employed on 
the Scottish frontier, whither he had repaired on q^uitting Middlehanu 
and where liis extraordinary military talents found their first hrillianl 
opening, — and ho whs therefore absent from London during all tlie 
disgusts he miglit have removed, and the intrigues he might liavci 
frustrated. 

But the interests of the House of VTarwick, during the carl’s sullen 
and indignant soiouni at his government of Calais, were not committed 
to unskilful hands ; and Monta^ and the archbishop were well fitted 
to cope with Lord Rivers and the Duchess of Bedford. 

Between these able brothers, one day, at the More, an important 
conference took place. 

“I have sought you,” said Montagu, with more than usual care 
upon his brow — “I nave sought you in consequence of an event that 
may lead to issues of no small moment, whether for good or evil. 
Clarence has suddenly left En^and for Calais.” 

" I know it, Montagu ; the Duke confided to me his resolution to 
proclaim himself old enough to marry— and discreet enough to choose 
for Mmself.” 

And you approved ? ” 

“ Ceites ; ana, sooth to say, I brought him to that modest opinion 
of his own capacities. What is more stilL I propose to join him af 
Calais.!” 

"George!” 

"Look not so scared, 0 valiant captain, who never lost a battle— ^ 
where the church meddles, all prospers. Listen!” And the young 
prelate gathered himself up from his listless posture, and spoke with 
earnest unction — " Thou fiiowest that I do not much busy myself in 
lay schemes— when I do, the object must be great. Now, Mnntagu, 
I have of late narrowly and keenly watched that spidery web wluch 
ye call a court and I see that the spider will devour the wasp, unless 
the wasp boldly break, the web — ^for woman-craft I call the spider, and 
soldier-pride 1 style the wasp. To speak plainly, these Woodvilles 
must he bravely br^thd and determinately abashed. 1 do not mean 
that we can dem with the kimf s wife and her family as with any other 
foes ; but we must convince tnem that they cannot cope with us, and 
that their interests will best consist in acquiescing to that condition 
of things which places the rule of Enghind in the hands of the 
Heviles!” 
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“ My own thought, if I saw the way !” 

“I see the way in this alliance ; the Houses of York and Warwick 
must become so indissolubly united, that an attempt to ipjure the 
one, must destroy both. The queen and the Woodvules plot against 
us ; we must raise in the king’s family a counterpoise to their machi- 
nanons. It brings no scandal on the queen to conspire against 
Warwick, but it would ruin her in the eyes of England to conspire 
against the king’s brother ; and Clarence and Warwick must be as 
one. This is not all ! If our sole aid was in giddy Greorge, we should 
but buttress our house with a weathercock. This connection is but as 
a part of the grand scheme on which I have set my heart — Clarence 
shall wed Isabel, Gloucester wed Anne, and (let thy ambitious heart 
beat high, Montagu) the king’s eldest daughter shall wed thy son — 
the male representative of our triple honours. Ah, thine eyes sparkle 
now 1 Thus the whole royalty of England shall centre in the Houses 
of Nevile and York ; and the WoodviJJes wiU be^canght and hampered 
in their own meshes — their resentment impotent; for how can 
Elizabetli stir against us, if her daughter be betrothed to the son of 
Montagu, the nephew of Warwick ? Clarence, beloved by the shallow 
commons;* Gloucester, adored both by tbe army and the church; 
and Montagu and Warwick, the two great captains of the age— -is not 
this a combination of power, that may defy Eate ? ” 

“Oh, George!” said Montagu, admiringly, “what pity that the 
churcli should spoil such a statesman !” 

“Thou art profane, Monta^; the church spoils no man — the 
diurch leads and guides ye all; and, mark, I look farther stiU. 1 
would have intimate league with Erance; I would strengthen our- 
selves with Spain and the German Emperor ; I would buy, or seduce 
the votes of the sacred college ; 1 would have Jhy poor brother, whom 
thou so pitiest because he has no son to marry a king’s daughter— no 
daughter to wed with a king’s son — I would have thv unworthy 
brother^ Monta^, the father of the whole Christian world, and, from 
the chair of the v atican, watch over the weal of kingdoms. And ntfw, 
seest thou why with to-morrow’s sun I depart for C^s, and lend 
my voice in aid of Clarence’s, for the hrst knot in this complicated 
bond?” 

“But, will Warwick consent while tbe king opposes? Will his 
pride-^ — 

“ His pride serves us here; for, so long as Clarence ^d not dare to 

B y the king, Warwick, m trutk might well disdain to press his 
ter’s hand upon living man. ^e king opposes, hut with what 
right ? Warwick’s pride will but lead him, if well addressed, to defy 
afeont. and to resist dictation. Besides, our brother has a woman’s 
heart tor his children ; and Isabel’s face is pjjle, and that will plead 
more than all my eloquence.” 

“But can the king forgive your inter^ssion, and Warwick’s 
oonturaapyP” 

* Singular as it may seem to those who know not that popularity is given to the 
vulgar qualities of men, and that where a noble nature becomes popular (a rare 
occoirence), it is despite tbe nobleness— not because of it, Clarence was a popular 
idol even to the time of his death. — CroyL, 56s. 
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“Eorgivo I—tlie marriaffc once over, Tt^hat is left for him to do? 
He is then one wiiii ns, and when Gloucester returns all will he smooth 
again— smooth fw the second and more important nuptials — and the 
second shall preface the third ; meanwhile, yon return to the court. 
I’d these ceremonials you need be no party : keep but thy handsome 
son from breaking his neck in over-riding his hobby, and ‘bide thy 
time!’” 

Agreeably with the seliish, but sagacious policy, thus dctailefl, the 
prekte departed the next day for Calais, where Clarence was already 
urging his suit with the ardent impatience of ammous youth. The 
archbishop found, however, that Warwick was more reluctant than 
he had anticipated to suffer his daughter to enter any house without 
the consent oT its cliief, nor would the earl," in all probability, luive 
acceded to the prayers of the princely suitor, had not Edward, enraged 

the flight of Clarence, and worked upon by the artful queen, com- 
mitted the imprudence of writing an intemperate and menacing letter 
to the earl, which called up aU the passions of the haughty 
Warwick. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “thinks this ungrateful man not only to 
dishonour me, by his method of marrying his" sisters, but will he also 
play the tyrant with me in the disposal of mine own daughter ! He 
threats! he! — enough. It is due to me to sliow that there lives no 
man whose threats 1 have not the heart to defy ! ” And the ])relat(;, 
finding him in this mood, hfid no longesr any difliculty in winning his 
consent. This ill-omened marriage was, accordingly, celebrated with 
great and regal pomp at Calais, and the first object or the archbishop 
was attained. 

While thus stood affairs between the two great factions of the state, 
those discontents whicji Warwick’s presence at court had awliilc laid 
at rest, again spread, broad and far, thpughout the land. The luxury 
and indolence of Edward’s disposition, in ordiiiarj^ times, always 
surrendered him to the guidance of others. In the eommencement of 
hiS reign he was eminently popular, aud his govemuicnt, though stem, 
suited to the times ; for then the presiding inflnence was that of Lord 
Warmok. As the queen’s counsels nrevailcd over the eonsummate 
experience and masculine vigour of trie carl, the king’s government 
lost both popularity and respect, except only in the metropolis • and 
if, at the close of his reign, it regained all its earlier favour with the 
people, it must be iirincip-illy ascribed to the genius of Hasting-s, then 
England’s most pfwcrfui subject, and wliose intellect calmly moved all 
the springs of action. But now everywhere the royal authority was 
weakened ; aud while Edward was feasting at Shenc, and Warwick 
absent at Calais, the provinces were exposed to all the abuses which 
most gall a populatioiu The ptior comnlained that undue exactions 
were made on them by"\he hospitals, almeys, and barons ; the Church 
complained that the quoan’s relations had* seized and spent church 
moneys ; the men of birth mid merit complained of the advancement of 
new men who had done no seiwicc ; and all these several discontents 
fastened themselves upon the odious WoodviUes, as the cause of all. 
The second breach, now notorious, between the king and the all- 
beloved Warwick, was a new aggravation of ihe popular hatred to the 
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queen’s %nmy, and seemed to give occasion for the malcontents to 
appear with impunity, at least so far as the earl ivas concerned ; it 
was, then, at this critical time that the circumstances we are about to 
relate occurred. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE WOULD-BE IMPROVEES OF JOVE’S FOOT-BALL, EARTH—THE SAD 
FATHER AND THE SAD CHILD — THE FAIR RIVALS. 

Adam Warker was at work on Lis crucible when the servitor com 
missioned to attend him opened the chamber door, and a man dressed 
in the black gown of a sindent entered. 

He approached the alchemist, and after surveying him for a moment 
in a silence that seemed not without contempt, said, “ What, Master 
Warner, are you so wedded to your new studies that you have not a 
word to bestow on an old friend ?” 

Adam turned- and after peevishly gazing at the intruder a few mo- 
ments, his face brightened up into recogmtion. 

“ En itermi/"' ne said. “^Agaiti, bold Robin Halyard, and in a 
scholar’s garb. Ha ! doubtless thou hast learned ere this that peace- 
ful studies do best ensure man’s weal below, and art come to labonr 
with me in the high craft of mind-work 1” 

“ Adam,” quoth Hilyard, “ ere I answer, tell me this— Thou, with 
thy science woiddst change the world, — art thou a jot nearer to thy 
end?” 

“ WeU-a-day,” said poor Adam, " you know little what I have un- 
dergone. Pot danger to myself by rack and gibbet I say nought. 
Man’s body is hur prey to cruelty, and what a king spares to-day <;hc 
worm shall gnjiw to-morrow. Pot mine invention— my Eureka— look !” 
and storming aside, he lifted a cloth, and exhibited the mangled re- 
mains of the unhappy model. 

“ I am forbid to restore it,” continued Adam, dolefully. “ 1 must 
work day and night to make gold, and the gold comes not : and my 
• only change of toil is when the queen bids luc construct little puppet- 
boxes for her children ! How, then, can I change the world r And 
thou,” he added, doubtingly and eagerly — " thou, with thy plots and 
stratagem, and active demagoguy, tlunkcst thou that t/iou bust changed 
the world, or extracted one drop of evil out of the mixture of gall and 
hyssop which man is bom to drink?” 

Hilyaid was silent, and the two world-bcftercrs— the philosopher 
and the demagogue— gazed on each other, ^alf in sympathy, half in 
contempt. At last Robin said — 

“ Mine old friend, hope sustains us both ; and in the wilderness we 
yet behold the Pisgah ! Rut to my business. Doubtless thou art 
permitted to visit Henry in his prison.” 

** Not so,” replied Adam ; “and for the rest, since I now eat King 
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Edward’s bread, and enjoj what they call his protection, ill would it 
beseem me to lend myself to plots against his throne/* 

“ Ah ! man—man—man,” exclaimed Hilyard, bitterly, " thou art 
like all the rest— scholar or serf, the same slave; a king’s smile bribes 
thee from a people’s servicf >” 

Before Adam could reply, a panel in the wainscot sHd back, and the 
bald head of a fiiar peered into the room. “ Son Adam,” said the 
holy man> “ 1 crave your company an instant^ oro veatremaurem and 
with tills abominable piece of Latinity the fhar vanished. 

With a resigned and mournful shrug of the shoulders, Adam walked 
across the room, when Hilyar^ arrestmg his process, said, crossing 
himself, and in a subdued and fearful whisper, ^Is not that Eiiar 
Bungey, the notable magician ?” 

“ Magician or not,” answered Warner, with a lip of inexpressible 
contempt and a heavy sigh, “ God pardon his mother for giving birth 
to such a numbskull W’ and with this pious and charitable ejac^lion 
Adam disappeared in the aborning ch^ber, appropriated to the friar. 

“Hum,’^ soliloquized Hilyard, “they say that Friar Bungey is em- 
ployed by the witch duchess in everlasting dmbolisms against her foes. 
A peep into liis den might sujQ&ce me for a stirring tale to the people.” 

No sooner did this dai^ desire arise than thehardvBobin resolved 
to gratify it ; and stealing on tiptoe aloim the wall, he peered cau- 
tiously through the aperture made by the sliding panel. An enormous 
stuffed lizard nimg from the ceiling, and various strange reptiles, dried 
into mummy, were ranged around, and glued at the spy with green 
glass eyes. A huge book lay open on a tripod stand, and a caldron 
seethed over a slow and dull fire. A sight yet more terrible presently 
awaited the rash beholder. 

“ Ada^,” said the friar, laying his broad palm on the student’s re- 
luctant shoulders, “ in^r tapentes” 

“ Sapientes, brother,” groaned Adam. 

"That’s the old form, Adam,” quoth the friar, superciliously— 
is the last improvement. 1 say, between wise men there is 
no envy. Our noble and puissant patroness, the Duchess of Bedford, 
•hath committed to me a task that promiseth much profit. 1 have 
worked at it night and day stotis fUibus” 

" 0, man, what lingo speakest thou ? — stotis filibus 

" Tush, if it is not good Latin, it does as w^, son Adam. 1 say 1 
liave worked at it night and day, and it is now advanced eno’ for ex- 
periment. But thou art going to sleep.” 

“Despatch — speak out — speak onl” said Adam, desperately — 
“ what is thy achievement ?” 

“ See ! ” answered the friar, majestically : and drawing aside a black 


proportions, but with feawes moulded into a coarse caricature of the 
lordly countenance of the Farl of Warwick. 

“There,” said the friar, complacently, and rubbing liis hands, 
"that is no piece of bungling, eh ! As like the stout earl as one pea 
to another.” 

" And for what hast thou kneaded up all this waste of wax ?” asked 
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Adam. ‘‘Eorsooth, I knew not 70 U had so much of iugeniotui art, 
aJgates, the toy is soniewliat ghastly.” 

“ Ho, ho !” quoth the friar, laughing so as to show a set of jagged, 
discoloured fangs from ear to ear, ** surely thou, who art so not^e a 
wizard and scholar, knowest for what purpose we image forth our 
enemies. 'Whatever the duchess inflicts upon this figure, the Earl of 
Warwick, whom it reprcsentclh, will feel through his bones and mar- 
row— waste wax, waste man!” 

‘*Thou art a devil to do this thing, and a blockhead to think 
it, 0 miserable friar!” exclaimed Adam, roused from all his gen- 
tleness. 

“Hal” cried the friar, no less vehemently, and his burly face 
purple with passion, “dost thou think to bandy words with me? 
Wretch ! I will set goblins to pinch thee black and blue. I wiU 
drag thee at night over all the jags pf Mount Pepanon, at the tail of 
a f nad nightmare. I wiU put aches in all thy bones, and the blood in 
thy veins shall run into sores and blotches. Am 1 not hViar Bungey ? 
and what art thou ?” 

At these terrible denunciations, the sturdy Bobin, though far less 
superstitious than most of his contemporaries, was sei^ with a 
trembling from head to foot ; and expecting to see jgobhns and imps 
start forth from the walls, he retired hastily from his mding-place, and, 
without waiting for further commune wdth Warner, softly opened the 
chamber door, and stole down the stairs. Adam, however, bore the 
storm unquailingly, and when the holy man paused to take breath, he 
said calmly- 

" Verily, if thou canst do these things, there must be secrets in 
Nature which I have not yet discovered. Howbeit, though thou art 
free to try all thou canst against me, thy thr^ts make it necessary 
that this communication between us should be nailed up, and I shall 
so order.” 

^ The friar, who was ever in want of Adam’s aid, either to construe a 
bit of Latin, or to help him in some chemical illusion, bv no medhs 
re^hed this quiet retort : and holding out his huge hand to Adam, 
said, with affected cordiality — 

“ Pooh ! we are brothers, and must not quarrel. I was oyer hot, 
and thou too provoking : but I honour and love thee, man— let it pass. 
As for this figure, doubtless we might pink it ail over, and the carl be 
never the worse. But if our em^oyers order these things, and pay 
for them, we cunning men make profit by fools ! ” 

“ It is men like thee that bring shame on science,” answered Adam, 
sternly ; “ and I wiU not listen to thee longer.” 

“Nay, but you must,” said the friar, clutching Adam’s robe, 
and concealing nis resenfrnent by an affected ^n. “Tbou tbinkest 
me a mere ignoramus — ^ha ! ha ! — 1 think the same of thee. Why- 
man, thou hast never studied the parts gf the human body, ITI 
swear.” 

“ Fm no leech,” said Adam. “ Let me g[o.” 

“No— not yet. I will cravict thee of ignorance. Thou dost not 
even know where the liver is placed.” 

“I do,” answered Adam, shortly: “but what then?” 
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“ Thou dost ! — deny it. Here is a pin ; stick into this wax, man, ‘ 
where thou sayest the fiver lies in the human frame.” 

Adam unsuspiciously obeyed. 

“ Well !-— the fiver is there, eh. Ah! hut where are the lungs ?” 

“Why, here.” . J 

" And the midriff?” 

“ Here, certes.” 

“ Eight 1— thou mayest go now ” said the friar, drily. Adam dis- 
appeared through the aperture, and closed the panel. 

Now I know where the lungs, midriff, and fiver are,” said the 
friar to himself, “ I sh^ get on famously. 'Tis a useful fellow, that, 
or 1 should have had him hanged long ago I ” 

Adam did not remark, on his rc-(mtrauce, that his visitor, Hilyard, 
had disappeared, and the philosopher was soon re-immersed in the 
fiOT interest of his thankless labours. 

It might be an hetar afterwards, when, wearied and exhausted by 
perpetual hope and perpetual disajmointment, he llung himself on his 
seat; and that deep sadness, whum they who devote themselves in 
this noisy world to wisdom and to truth alone can know — suffused his 
thoughts, and murmured from his feverish lips. 

“ Oh, hard condition of mv life 1 ” groaned the sage — “ ever to strive, 
and never to accomplish. The sun sets and the sim rises upon my 
eternal toils, and my age stands as distant from the goal, as stood my 
youth ! Fast, fast the mind is wearing out the frame, and my schemes 
’ _ " id, ' . 

Grolden dreams of my young hope, where are ye? Methought once, 
that could I obtain tJie grjice oi royalty, the ear of power, the com- 
mand of wealth, my path to glory was made smootli and sure— 1 
should become the g|;gnd inventor of my time, and land ; I shonld 
leave luy lore a heritiige and hlessiug wherever labour works to civilise 
the round globe. And now iny lodging is a palac() — ^royalty my patron 
— ^they give me gold at iny desire — ^rny wants no longer mar mv leisure. 
Well, and for what ? On condition that I forego the sole task for which 
patronage, wealth, and leisure were desired I There stands the broken 
iron, and there simmers the ore I am to tnm to gold— the iron worth 
more than all the gold, and the gold, never to he won 1 Poor, 1 was an 
inventor, a creator, the tnic nmgician— protected, patronized, enriched, 

1 am but the alchemist, the bubble, the dupe or dupev, the fool’s fool. 
God, brace up my limbs! Lrt me escape— give me back my old 
dream, and die at least, if accomplisliiug nothing, hoping all !” 

He rose as he spoke ; lie strode across the chamber with majestic 
step, with resolve upon liis brow. He stopped short, for a shaip pain 
shot across his heart. Premature age, and the disease that hiDOur 
brings, were at their ^ork of decay within : the i^d’s excitement 
gave way to the body’s wtiakness, and he sank again upon his seat, 
breathing hard, gasping^ pale, the icy damps npon his brow. Bub- 
blingly seethed the molten met^s, redly glowed the poisonous char- 
coal, the air of death was hot within the chamber where the victim of 
royal will pandered to the desire of gold. Terrible and eternal moral 
for Wisdom and for Avarice, for sages and for kings — ever shall he 
vho would be the maker of gold, breathe the air of death ! 
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^ “ father,” said the low and touching voice of one who had entered 

unpercoived, and who now threw her arras round Adam’s neck, “father. 
Thou art ill, and sorely suffering 

“At heart;— ves, Sibyll. Give me thine arm ; let us forth and taste 
the fi-esher air. 

It was so seldom that Warner could be induced to quit his chamber, 
that these words almost startled SibyU, and she looked anxiously in 
his face, as she wiped the dews from his forehead. 

“Yes— air — air I” repealed Adam, rising. 

Sibyll placed his bonnet over his silvered locks, drew his Mwn 
more closely round him, and slowly, and in silence, they left the cham- 
^ber, and took their way across the court to the ramparts of the 
^ fortress-palace. 

The day was calm and genial, with a low but fresh breeze stirrinff 
gently through the warmth of noon. The father luid child seated 
themselves on the parapet, and saw, below, thtf gay and numerous 
vessels that glided over the sparkling river, while the dark walls oi 
flaynard’s Castle, the adjoining bulwark and battlements of Mont- 
licnet, and the tail watch-tower of Warwick’s mighty mansion, frowned 
in the distance, against the soft blue sky. “There,” said Adam, 
quietly, and pointing to the feudal roofs, “ there seems to rise power 
— and yonder (glancmg to the river), yonder seems to flow Genius ! 
A ccuiury or so hence, the walls shall vanish, but the river shall roll 
on. Man makes the castle, and founds the power — God forms the 
river, and create^ the genius. Andrei-, SibylL there may be streams 
as broad and stately as yonder Thames, that flow afm* in the waste, 
never seen, neiifci heard by man. WTiat profits the river unmarked r 
— what the geiiius never to be known?” 

It was not a conmion tiling with Adam Wmer to be thns eloquent. 
Usually silent and absorbed, it was not his gift to moralize or declaiia. 
i£s soul must be deeply moved before the profound and buried sen- 
timent within ii. conld escape into words. 

Sibyll pressed her fatlicr’s hand, and. thoiigli her own heart wS 
very heavy, she lorced her lips to snme and her voice to soothe. 
Adam interrupted her. 

“ Child, cliild, ye women know not what presses darkest and nr ost 
bitterly on the minds of men. You know not what it is to form out 
of immaterial things some abstract but glorious object— to worshipy- 
to serve it — ^to sacrifice to it, as on an altar, youth, health, hope, life 
—and suddenly, in old age, to see that the idol was a phantom, a 
mockery, a sh^ow laugliing us to scorn, because we have sought to 
clasp it.” 

“ Oh, yes, father, women have known that illnsion.” 

“ What ! Do they sti idy ? ” p 

“ No, father, but they feel ! ” 

“ Ifeel ! I comprehend thee not.” « 

“As man’s genius to him, is woman’s heart to he^” answered 
Sibyll, her dark and dcgi eyes suffused with tears. “Doth not the 
heart create— invent ? Doth it not dream P Doth it not form its idol 
out of air ? Goeth it not forth into the future, to prophesy to itself? 
And, sooner or later, in age or youth, doth it not wake at last, and see 
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how it hath wasted its all on follies? Yes^ father, my heart can, 
answer, when thy wnins would complain.” 

“ Sibyll,” said Warner, roused and surprised, and gazing on her 
wistfully, “ time flies apace. Till this hour I have thought of thee 
but as a child— an infani. Thy words disturb me now.” 

“ Think not of them, then. Let me never add one mef to tiiinc.” 

“ Thou art brave and gay in thy silken sheen,” said Adam, curiously 
stroking down the rich, smooth stuff of Sibyllas tunic ; “ her grace the 
duchess is generous to us. Thou art surely happy here ! ” 

“Happy!” 

“Not nappy!” exclaimed Adam, almost jo 3 ^uIly, “wouldst thou 
that we were back once more in our desolate ruined home ? ” 

“ Yes, oil, yes ! — but ratlier away, far away, in some quiet village, * 
some green nook; for the desolate, ruined home was not safe for tlmn; 
old age.” 

“1 would we could escape, Sibyll,” said Adam, earnestly, in a 
whisper, and with a kind of innocent cunning in his ey^ “we and the 
poor Eureka ! The palace is a prison-house to me. i will speak to 
the Lord Hastings, a man of great excellence, and gentle too. He is 
ever kind to us.” 

“ No, no, father, not to him,” cried Sibyll, turning pale, — “ let him 
not know a word of what we would propose, nor whither we would 
fly.” 

“Child, lie loves me, or why does he seek me so often, and sit and 
talk not?” 

Sibyll pressed her clasped hands %htly to her bosom, but made no 
answer ; and, while she was summoning courage to say sometbmg that 
seemed to oppress her thoughts with intolerable weight, a footstep 
sounded gently near,^nd the Lady of BonviUe (then on a visit to the 
queen), unseen and unheard by the two, approached the spot. She 
paused, and gazed at Sibyll, at first. haughtiN ; and then, as the deep 
sadness of that young face struck her softer feelings, and the pathetic 
facture of father and child, thus alone in their commune, made its 
pious and sweet effect, the gaze changed from pride to compassion, 
and the lady said, courteously — 

“Fair mistress, canst thou prefer this solitary scene to the gay 
company about to take the air in her grace’s gilded barge ?” 

Sibyll looked up in surprise, not unmixed with fear. Never before 
had the great lady spoken to her thus gently. Adam, w^ho seemed for 
a while restored to the actual life, saluted Aatherine with simple dig- 
nity, and took up the word — 

“Noble lady, whoever thou art, in thine old i«e, and thine hour of 
care, may thy child, like this poor girl, forsake aU gayer comrades for 
apjpenrs side!” 

The answer touched the Lady of BonviUe, and involuntarUy sue 
extended her hand to S’byU. With a swelling heart, Sibyll, as proud 
as herself, bent sUently over that rival’s hand. Katherine’s marble 
cheek coloured, as she mterpreted the girl’s sUence. 

“ Gentle sir.” she said, after a short pause, “wilt thou permit me a 
few words witn thy fair daughter ? and if in aught, since thou speakest 
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Jof care, Lord Warwick’s sister can serre thee, prithee bid tiiy young 
maiden impart it, as to a friend.” 

“Tell her, then, my Sibyll— tell Lord Warwick’s sister, to ask the 
kill" to give back to Adam Warner his poverty, his labour, and his 
hope,” said &e scholar, and his noble head sank gloomily on his 
boMoni. 

The lady of Bonville, still holding Sibyll’s hand, drew her a few 
paces up the walk, and then she said suddenly, and with some of that, 
t)lunt frankness which belon^d to her great brother, “ Maiden, can 
there bo confidence between thee and me P” 

“ Of what nature, lady ? ” 

A^aiu Katherine blushed, but she felt the small hand she heldtren> 
ble m her clasp, and was emboldened— 

** Maiden, thou mayst resent and marvel at my wordf ; but, when 
1 had fewer years than thou, my father said, ‘ There are many carks 
in life which a little truth could end.’ So wo\!fld I heed Ids lesson. 
William de Hastings has followed thee with a homage that has broken, 
perchance, many as pure a heart— nay, nsw, fair child, hear me on. 
Thou hast lieard that in youth he wooed Katherine Nevile— that we 
loved, and were severed. They who see ns now, marvel whether we 
hate or love,— no, not love— that question were an insult to Lord 
Bonville’s wife !-^fttimes we seem pitiless to each other,— why? 
Lord Hastings would liave wooed me, an English matron, to for^t 
mine honour and my house’s. He chafes that ne moves me not. I 
beliold him debasing a great natifre, to unworthy triflings with 
man’s conscience and a ™ght’s br^ht faith. But mark me ! — ^the 
lieart of Hastings is everlastingly mine, and mine alone ! What seek 
I in this confidence? To warn thee. Wherefore? Because for 
mouths, amidst all the vices of this foul coujt-air— amidst the flat- 
teries of the softest voice that ever fell upon woman’s ear— amidst, 
peradventure, the pleading of thine own young and guileless love — 
iJiiiie innocence is unscathed. And therefore Katherine of Bonville 
mav be the friend of Sibyll Warner.” ^ ^ ^ 

However generous might be the true spirit of these words, it was 
impossible that they should not gall and. humiliate the yowas and 
flattered beauty to whom they were addressed. They so wholly dis- 
carded aU behef in the affection of Hastings for Sibyll: they so 
haughtily arrogated the mastery over his heart ; they so plainly im- 
plied that his suit to the poor maiden was but a mockery or dishonour, 
that they made even the praise for virtue an affront to the delicate 
[ind chaste ear on which they fell. And, therefore, the reader will not 
be astonished, though the Lady of Bonvule certaimy was, when Sibyll, 
(Irauring her hand from Katherine’s (^p, stopping short, and calmly 
f olding her arms upon her bosom, said — ^ 

“To what this tends, lady, I know not. The Lord Hastings is 
free to carry his homage where he will. He has sought me— not I 
Lord Hastings. And if to-morrow he offered me hisliand, I would 

reject it, if I were not convinced that the heart 

“Damsel,” interr^ted the Lady Bonville, in amazed contem^ 
“ the hand of Lord Hastings 1 Look ye indeed so high, or has lie 
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SO far paltered with your credulous youth as to speak to you. 
the daucrhter of the dchemist, of marriage. If so,> poor child, 
beware !” 

"I knew not,” replied Sibyll, bitterly, “that Sibyll Warner was 
more below the state of Lord Hastings, than Master Hastings was 
once below the state of Lady Xatherine Nevile.” 

“Thou art distrauglit with thy self-conceit,” answered the dame, 
scornfully ; and, losing all the compassion and friendly interest she 
had before felt, “my rede is spoken-reject it if thou wilt, in pride. 
Hue thy folly thou wilt in shanje.” 

She drew her wimple round her face as she said these words, and, 
gathering up her long robe, swept slowly on. 


CHAPTER ni. 


WHEREIN THE DEMAGOGUE SEEKS THE COURTIER. 

On quitting Adam’s chamber, Hilyard paused not tiU he reached a 
stately noiisc, not fur from Warwick Lane, which was the residence 
of the Lord Montagu. 

That nobleman w'as employed in reading, or rather, in pondering 
over, two letters, with which a courier from Calais had just arrived — 
the one fiom the archbishop, the other from Warwick. In these 
epistles were two passages, strangely contradictory in their counsel. 
A sentence in Warwick’s letter ran thus; “It hath reimhed me, 
that certain disaffected men meditate a rising against the king, under 
pretext of wrongs from the queen’s kin. It is even said that our 
kinsmen. Corners andEitzhugh, are engaged therein. Need I caution 
tbee to watch well that they bring our name into no disgrace or 
attaint. We want no aid to right our own wrongs ■ and if the mis- 
guided men rebel, Warwick will best punish Edward, by proving that 
he is yet of use.” 

On the other hand, thus wrote the prelate : — 

“The king, ivroth with my visit to Calais, has taken from mj? the 
chancellor’s seal. I humbly thank him, and shall sleep the lighter 
for the fardel’s loss. Now, mark Montagu : our kmsman. Lord 
Ktzhugh’s son, and young Henry Nevile, aided by old Sir John 
Coniers, meditate a fierce and well-timed assault upon the Wood- 
villes. Do thou keep neuter— neither help nor frustrate it. Howso- 
eyer it end, it will answer our views, and shake our enemies.” 

^ 'Montagu was yet masiug over these tidings, and marvelling that he 
m England should know less than his brethren in Calais of events so 
important, when his page informed him tliat a str^ger, with urgent 
messages from the north country, craved an audience. Imagining 
that these messages would tend to illustrate the communications jusT 
received, he ordered the visitor to be admitted. 

He scarcely noticed Hilyard on his entrance, and said, ubruplly 
“ Speak shortly, friend— 1 have but little leisure.” 
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* “ And yet. Lord Monta^. my business may toucli thee home ! ” 

Monta^, surprised, gazed more attentively on his visitor : " Surely, 
I know thy face, friend — ^^ve liave ipet before.” 

“ True; thou wert then on thy way to the More.” 

“ I remember mo ; and thou then seem’dst, from thy bold words, 
on a still shorter road to the gallows.” 

“The tree is not planted,” said llobin, carelessly, “that will 
serve for my gibbet. But were there no words uttered by me thai 
thou couldst not disapprove ? I spoke of lawless disorders — of shame- 
ful malfaisance throu^^ioiit the land — which the Wood\dlles govern 

under a lewd tyrant 

“Traitor, hold!” 

“A tyrant,” continued llobin (heeding not the intemiption nor 
the anmy gesture of Montagu), “ a tyrant who at tliis moment medi- 
tates the destruction of the house of Wevile. Apd not contented with 
this world's 'weapons, palters with the Evil One for the snares and 
devilries of witchcraft.” 

“ Hush, man 1 Not so loud,” said Montagu, in an altered voice. 
“Approach ntjarer—nearcr yet. They who talk of a crowned king— 
whose riglit hand raises armies, and whose left hand reposes on the 
block — should beware how they speak above tbeir breath. Witch- 
craft, sayest thou? JMake thy meaning clear.” 

Here Hobm detailed, with but little exaggeration, the scene he had 
witnessed in Friar Bungey’s chamber— the waxen ima^e, the menaces 
against the Earl of Warwick, and the words of the friar, naming the 
IMchess of Bedford as his employer. Montagu listened in attentive 
silence. Though not perfectly free from the credulities of the time, 
shared even by the courageous heart of Edward, and the piercing 
intellect of Gloucester, he was yet more alaMned by such proofsOT 
determined earthly hostility in one so plotting and so near to the 
throne as the Duchess of Bedford, than by aU the pins and needles 

%it could be planted into the earl's waxen counterpart ^ 

“A devilish malice, indeed,” said he, when Hilyard had concluded; 
“ and yet this story, if thou wilt adhere to it, may serve us well at 
need. 1 thank thee, trusty friend, for thy confidence and beseech 
thee to come at once with me to the king. There will I denounce our 
foe, and, with thine evidence, wcwill demand her banishment.” 

“ By your leave, not a step will I budge, my Lord Monta^,” quot^ 
llobii^ bluntly — know how these matters are managed at court. 
The king win patch up a peace between the duchess and you, and chop 
ofi my ears and nose as a liar and common scandal-maker. No. no; 
denounce the duchess and all the Woodvilles, 1 will ;— but it shall not 
be in the halls of the Tower, but on the broad plains of Yorkshire, with 
twenty thousand men at my back.” ^ 

“ Ha ! thou a leader of armies— and for what end ?— to dethrone the 
king?” * 

^That as it may be— but first for justice to the pe^le ; it is the 
people’s rising that 1 will hea(L and not a faction’s. White 

Hose nor Bcdf shall be on my banner, but our standard shall ie 
gory head of the first oppressor we can place upon a pole.” 

‘'^What is it, the people, as you word it, would demand P” 
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*' I scarce know what we demand as yet— that must depend upon 
how we prosper/* returned Hilyard, with a bitter laugh ; “ but the 
rising wul have some ^od, if it shows only to you lords and Normans, 
that a Saxon people does ejdst, and will turn when the iron heel is 
upon its neck. We are taxed, ground, pillapd, plundered— sheep, 
maintained to be sheared for your peace, or butchered for your war. 
And now will we have a petition and a charter of our own. Lord 
Montagu. I speak frankly — am in thy power — ^thou const anrest 
me— thou const strike off the head of this revolt. Thou art the king’s 
friend — wilt thou do so ? No, thou and thy house have wrongs as weU 
as we, the people. And a part at least of our demands and our purpose 
is your own.** 

What part, bold man ?’* 

“ This : we sh^ make our first complaint the baneful domination of 
the queen’s family ; and demand the banishment of the Woodvdlcs, 
root and stem.** 

“Hem!** said Montagu, involuntarily glancing over the arch- 
bishop’s letter, — “hem, but without outrage to the king’s state and 
person?” 

"Oh, trust me, my lord, the franklin’s head contains as much north- 
country cunning as the noble’s. They who would speed w'ell, must 
feel their way cautiously.” 

" Twenty thousand men— impossible ! Who art thou, to collect and 
head them?” 

"Plaia Bobiu of Ecdesdale.” 

"Ha!” exclaimed Montagu, "is it indeed, as I was taught to sus- 
pect I Art thou that bold, strange, mad fellow, whom, by pike Jind 
brand — ^a soldier’s oath — a soldier, have often longed to sec. Let 
me look at thee. *Forj St. George, a tall man, and well knit, with 
dareiment in thy brow. Why, there are as many tales of thee m the 
north, as of my brother the earl. Some say thou art a lord of degree 
mi. birth, others that thou art the robber of Hexham, to whom 
Market of Anjou trusted her own life and her son’s.” 

" Whatever they say of me,” returned llobin, “they all agree in 
this, that 1 am a man of honest word, and bold deed — that I can stir 
up ike hearts of men, as the wind stureth fire— that I came an unknown 
sfrangcr into the parts where I abide, and that no peer in this 
roiauhne, save Warwick himself^ can do more to raise an army, or 
shake a throne.” 

" But by what spell ? ” 

"By men’s wrongs, lord,” answered Hobin, in a deep voice " and 
no w, er e this moon wanes, Kc^desdale is a camp !” 

"What the immediate cause of complaint ?’* 

" The hospital of St. Leonard’s has compelled us unjustly to render 
them a thrave of com.” 

" Thou art a cunning knave ! Pinch the belly if you would make 
Eimlisbmen rue.” 

"True,” said Hobin, smiling grimly— "and now— what say you — 
willyouieadusr 

"Head you! No!” 

" Wffl you betray us ?” 
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“ It is not ea^ to betray twenty thousand men ; if ye rise merely to 
free yourselves from a corn-tax, and England from the AVoodvilles, I 
see no treason in. your revolt.” 

“I understand you, Lord Monta^,” said Robin, with a stem and 
half-scornful smile — you are not above thriving by our danger ; but 
we need now no lord and baron—wc will suffice for ourselves. And 
the hour will come, believe me, when Lord Warwick, pursued bv the 
king, must fly to the commons. Think weU of these thiuM and this 
prophecy, when the news from the north startles Edward of March in 
the lap of his harlots.” 

Without saying another word, he turned and quitted the chamber as 
abruptly as he liad cnter(!d. 

Lord Montagu was not, for his age^ a bad man ; thougli worldly, 
subtle, and designing ; with some of the craft of his prelate brother, 
he united something of tlic high sonl of his brotjier soldier. But that 
age liad not the virtue ()f later times, and cannot be judged by its 
standard. He lieard this bold dare-devil itlenace bis country with civil 
wav upon gi’ounds not plainly stated, nor clearly understood— he aided 
not, Imt he (iomiived : “TVenty thousand men in arms,” ho muttered 
to himself— say hall-- well, ten thousand — ^not against Edward, but 
the VV'oodvillcs ! It must bring the king to his senses — ^must prove 
to him how odious the mushroom race oi the Woodvilles, and drive 
h im for safety and for refuge to Montagu and Warwick. 1 f the knaves 
presume too far,” (and Montagu smded,) — “ what are undisciplined 
multitudes to the eye of a skilful captain? Let the storm blow, we 
will guide the blast. In this world man must make use of man.” 


CHAPTER IV 

SIBYLL. 

While Montagu, %. anxious forethou^t, awaited the revolt tliat 
Robin of Redesdme had predicted— while Edward feasted and laughed, 
merry-made with his courtiers, and aided the conjugal duties of bis' 
good citizens in London — ^while the queen and her father, LordRiver^ 
more and more in the absence of Warwick, encroached on all the good 
things power can bestow and avarice seize— while the Duchess ol 
Bcdlbrd and Friar Bungey toiled hard at the w^cn effigies of the 
great earl, who still hela ms^ royal son-in-law in his court- at Cdais— 
the stream of our narrative winds from its noisier channels, and lingers, 
w^ith a quiet wave, around the temple of a virgin’s heart. Wherefore 
is SibyU sad? Some short months since, and we bclicld her gav with 
hope, and basking in the sunny atmosphere of pleasure and of love. 
The mind of this girl was a singular combination of tenderness and 
pride— the first wholly natural, the last the result of drc^stance and 
position. She was keenly conscious of her gentle birth, and her 
earlier prospects in the court of Margaret ; and the poverty, and dis- 
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tress and solitude in 'which she had gro-wn \ip from the child into the 
womajo^ had only served to strengthen what, mher nature, was a^eady 
strong, and to heighten whatever was already proud. Ever in her 
youngest dreams of the future, ambition had visibly blent itseK with 
the vague ideas of love. The imagined wooei* was less to be young 
and fair, than renoumed and stately. She viewed him "hrough the 
mists of the future, as the protector of her jiersecuied father — as the 
rebuilder of a fallen house— as the ennobler of a humbled name. And 
the moment in wliich her girl’s heart beat at the voice of Hast- 
mgs, the ideal of her soul seemed found. And when transplanted tit 
the court, she leanicd to judge of lier native grace and loveliness by 
the common fidmiration they excited, her hopes grew just^cd to her 
inexperienced reason. Often and ever ihe words of Hiistings, at tlie 
house pf the Ijady Longuevillc, rang in her car, and thrilled through 
the solitude of night— VVhocveris fair and chiistc, gentle and lov- 
ing, is, in the eyes of william dc Hastings, the mate imd eiiual of a 
king.” Li visits that she had found opportniiity to make to the Lady 
Longueville, these hopes were duly fetf; for the old Lancastrian de- 
tested the Lady Bonville, as Lord Waawick’s sister, and she would 
have reconciled her pride to vievr with complacency his alliance ivith 
the alchemist’s daughter, it' it led to his estrangement from ihe me- 
mory of his first love ; and, therefore, when her iiuick eye penetrated 
the secret of Sibyl! ’s heart, and when she witnessed— for Hastings 
often eneountored (and seemed to seek the encounter) the young maid 
at Lady Longiievillc’s house— the imconct',aled admiration which jus- 
tified Sihyli ill her lugh-placed aftcction^ she scrupled not to encom-age 
the blushing girl, by predictions in winch she* forced her ow'n better 
judgment to believe. Nor, when she learni^d Sih^H’s dcsccni from a 
family that had once ranked as high as tiiat of i lasting, would she 
allow that there was any disparity in the alliance she foretold. ^ But 
more, far more than Lady Longueville’s assurances, did the deneato 
imceasing gallantries of lia3tiri:;s himself Hatter .the fond faith of 
Sibyll. True, that, he spoke not. iietually of love, but every look im- 
plied, every whisper seemed to betray it. A:id to her he spoke as io 
an equal, not in birth alone, Imt in mind ; so superior 'was she in cul- 
ture, in natural gifts, and, above all, in (hat (ram of high tliought,'and 
elevated scuUinent, in which genius ever linds a sympathy, to the 
court-Hutterers of her sex, that Hastings, whether or not he clierishcd 
a warmer feehiig, mipht well take pleasure in her converse, and feel 
the lovely jnfimi: worthy t he wioe man’s trust. He spo^ to her with- 
out reseire of the Lady Bomdllcj and he spoke with bitterness. “ 1 
loved her,” he said, “ as woman is rarely loved. She deserted me for 
another— rather should she bave gone to the convent than the altar-, 
and now, forsooth, she deems she hath the right to taunt imd to rate 
me, to dictjite to me the way I should walk, and to flaunt the honours 
T have won.” 

_ “May that be no sign of a yet tender interest?” said SibyD, 
timidly. 

The eyes of Hastings sparkled for a moment, but the gleam vanished. 
“Nay, you know her not. Her heart is marbic, as hard and as cold. 
Her verj' virtue but the absence of emotion— 1 would say, of gentler 
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emotion — ior, pardien, such emotions as cumc from ire and pride a.nd 
scorn, aj’U the daily growth of that stem soil . Oh, happy was my 
escape !— happy tlie desertion, which my youn^ folly deemed a curse. 
No ! he added, with a sarcastic qui^ cr of his hn- No ; what stings 
galls the Lady of Harrington and l}onvLQe 7 --what makes her 
coiuiteiiuTico cliange in my presence, and her voice shai^jen at my 
accost, is plainly this : in wedding her dull lortL and rejecting me, 
Katbciinc Novilo deemed she wedded power, and. rank, and station : 
and now, while we arc both yemng, how proves her choice ? The Lord 
of Harrington and Louvillc is so noted a dolt, that even the Neviles 
cannot help him to rise— the meanest olHce is above his mind’s level ; 
and, dragged down by the heavy clay to which her wings are yoked, 
Xathcrinej djady of llanmigton jmd Eonville — oh. give her her due 
titles ! — ^is but a pageant figure in the eourt. If the war-trump blew, 
his very vassjils would laugJi at a UouviJle’s ba||^TUir, and beneath the 
lla:' of poor AViLliam Hastings would gladly march the best chivalry of 
the hma. And this it is, i say, tluiL galls her. For evermore she is 
drh’(^ij to compare the state she holds as the dame of the accepted 
EonviUe, with ihat she lost as ilic wife of the disdained Hastings.” 

And ii', iu the heat and passion that such words betrayed, Sibyl! 
sighed to think that something of the old remembrance yet swelled 
mid l)urned, they but impressed her more with the value of a heart, in 
which the cliaraciers opcc writ enclui’cd so long, — and roused lier to a 
tender ambition to heal and to console. 

Then looking into her own deep soul, Sibyll beheld there a fund of 
such generous, pure, and noble aflection— such reverence as to the 
fame— such lov(^ as to t he man, that she proudly felt herself worthier 
of Hastings than the haughty Katherine. She entered then, as it 
were, 1 lie lists with this rival — a memory ratli«’, so she thought, than 
a corporeal being ; and her eye grew Virighter, her step statelier, in the 
excitement of tlic contest— the anticipation of the triumph. For, wliat 
diamond witiiout its flaw? what rose without its canker? 
bedded deep iu that exquisite and charming natui’e, lay the dangerous 
and fatal weakxicss which has cursed so many victims, broken so many 
heaits—the vanity of tlie sex. We may now readily conceive how 
little predisposed was Sil)yll to the blunt advances and displeasii^ 
waniings of the Lady Eonville, and llie more sc from the Ihne in 
wliich tliey chanced. For here comes the answer to the question— 
“ Wliy was Sibyll sad ? ” . 

The reader may determine for luwself what were the ruling motives 
of Lord Hastings in the court he paid to Sibyll. Whether to pique the 
.Ijady Eonville, and fovecupou Ikt the jealous pain he restlosslv sought 
to inflict — ^wheiher, from the habit of his careless hfe, seeking t.i 
pleasure of the moment, with little forethouglit of the future, am 
reconcilm§; itself to much cruelty, by that profound contempt foi 
human bemgs, man, and still more for wonftin, which sad experience 
often brings to acute intellect— or whether, from the purer and hob’ei 
ccunplaceucy with which one, whose youth has fed upon nobler aspi- 
radons than manhood cares to pursue, suns itself ba^ to something 
of its earlier lustre in the presence and the converse of a young bright 
Boul Whatever, in brief, the earlier motives of gaUantries to &byll, 
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once beenn, constantly renewed,— by degrees wilder, and wamer, 
and guiltier emotions, roused up in the universal and aU-conqueriz^ 
lover the vice of his softer nature. When calm and unimpassioned, 
his consdence had said to him, — " Thou shaft spare that flower.” But 
when once the passion was roused within him, the purity of the flower 
was forgotten in the breath of its voluptuous sweetness. 

And hut three days before the scene wc have described with 
Katherine, Sibyll’s fabric of hope fell to the dust. Tor Hastings 
woke for the first time of love — ^for the first time knelt at her feet — 
for the first i.imc, clasping to his heart that virgin hand, poured forth 
the protestation and the vow. And oh I woe — ^woe ! for the first time 
she le^ed how cheaply the great man held the poor maiden’s love, 
how little he deemed that purity and genius and affection equalled the 
possessor of fame and wealth and power ; for plainly visible, boldly 
shown and spoken, tl^^ love that she had foreseen as a glory from the 
Heaven, sought but to humble her to the dust. 

The angmsh of that moment was unspeakable— and she spoke it 
not. But as she broke from the profaning clasp, as escaping h/ the 
threshold, she cast on the unworthy wooer one Iook of such reproachful 
sorrow, as told at once all her love and all her horror,— the first act 
in tile eternal tragedy of man’s wTOng and woman’s grief was closed. 
And therefore was Sibyll sad ! 


CHAPTER V. 

KATHEBINE. 

aoJoB several days Hastings avoided Sibyll : in truth, he felt remorse 
for his design, and iu his various, active^ and brilliant life, he had not 
file leisure for obstinate and systematic siege to a single virtue, nor 
was he, perhaps, any longer capable of deep and enduring passion : 
ids heart, like that of many a chevalier in the earlier day. hsd lavished 
itself upon one object, and sullenly, upon regrets and dreams, and 
vain ai^r and idle scorn, it had exhausted those sentiments which 
make the sum of true love. And so, like Petrarch, whom his taste 
and fancy worshipped, and ma^ another votary of the geniil IHeu, 
while his imagination devoted itself to the chaste and distant ideal— 
t«ue spiritual lioara— his senses, ever v^ant and disengaged, settled, 
without scruple, upon the thousand C^thias of the mmute. But 
then, those C^thias t^eio, for the most part, and especially of late 
years, easy and light-won nymphs; their c^st were of another day 
from the tender but lofty Sibyll., And H^tings shrank from the 
cold-blooded and deliberate seduction of one so pure, while he could 
not reconcile his mind to contemplate nuuriage with a girl who could 
give nothing to his ambition ; and yet it was not, in this last rdud- 
anc^ only his ambition that startied and recoiled. In that stnmge 
-yraony over his whde Bon], whidi Katherine Bonville secrotly exer- 
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cLsed, lie did not dare to place a new barrier evermore between her 
and himself. The Lord Boiiville was of inlirm health ; he had been 
more than once near to death's door, and Hastings, in every succeed- 
ing fancy that beguiled his path, recalled the thrill of liis heart, when 
it had whispered, ‘‘ Kaiherim;, the loved of thy youth, may yet be 
thine ! ” And then that Katherine rose before him, not as she now 
swept the earth, with liaughty step, and frigid eye, and disdainful 
lip, but as— in all her bloom of maiden beauty, before the temper was 
soured, or the pride aroused, — siie had met him in the summer twi- 
light, by the trysting-tree ;~-broken with him the golden ring of faith, 
and wept upon his bosom. 

And yet, durmg his brief and self-inflicted absence from Sibyll, this 
wayward and singular personage, who was never weak but to women, 
and ever weak to them, felt that she had made herself far dearer to 
him than he had at first supposed it possible. ^He missed that face, 
ever, till the last intendew, so confiding in the unconsciously betrayed 
affection. He felt how superior in sweetness, and yet in intellect, Sibyl) 
was to Katherine ; there was more in common between her mind and 
in ^ things, save one. But oh, Uai one exception ! — ^what a world 
lies within it — tlm memory of the spring of life ! In fuel:, 'though 
Hastings knew it not, he was in love with two objects at once ; the 
one, a chimera, a fancy, an ideal, an Eidolon, under the name of 
Katherine ; the other, youth, and ft’eshness, and mind, and heart, and a 
living shape of beauty, under the .name of Sibyll. Often does this 
double love happen to men : but when it does, alas for the human 
obiect ! for the shadowy and the spiritual one is immortal,— until, 
indeed, it be possessed ! 

It might be, perhaps, with a resolute desire to conquer the new 
love and confirm the oid^ that Hastings, one morning, repaired to the 
liouse of the Lady BonviUc, for her nsit to the court had expired. It 
»was a large mansion, without the Lud Gate. 

He found the dame in a comely chamber, seated in the sole 
the room contained, to which was attached a foot-board that served as 
a dais, while aroimd her, on low stools, sate — some spiiming, others 
broidering — some ten or twelve young maidens of good family, sent to 
receive their nurturing under the high-bom Katherine,^ while two 
other and somewhat elder virgins sate a little apart, but close under 
the eye of the lady, practising the courtly game of ‘prime for the 
diversion of cards was in its zenith of fashion under Edward IV., and 
even half a century later was considered one of the essential accom- 
plishments of a well-educated young lady.f The exceeding stiffiiess, 
the solemn silence of this femme circle, but little accorded with tin; 
mood of the graceful visitor. The demoiselles stirred not at his 

# 

* Aud strange as it may seem to modern notions, the highest lady who received 
such pensioners accepted a befitting salary for iheir^oard aud education. 

t So the Princess Margaret, daughter of HenrirVII., at the age of fourteen, 
exhibits her skill, in prime or trump, to her berthed husband, James IV. of 
Scotland ; so, among the womanly arts of the unhappy Katherine of Arragon, it ia 
mentioned that she could play at ** cardis and dyce.*’ (See Strutt's Games and 
Pastimes, " Hone's edition, p. 327.) The legi^ure was very anxiousto keep theiw 
games sacred to the aristocracy, and very wroth with 'prentices and the vulgai for 
tmitating the ruinous amusements of their bettors. 
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entrance, and Katlierine quietly motioned liiin to a seat at some 
distance. 

"By your leave, fair lady,” said Hastings, “I rebel against so dis- 
tant an exile from such sweet company ; ” and lie moved ibc tabouret 
dose to the formidable cliair of the presiding chieftaines^. 

Katherine sndlcd faintly, but not m displeasure. 

So gay a presence,” she said, " must, I fear me, a little disturb 
these learners.” 

^ Hastings glanced at the prim demureness written on each blooming 
visaffe, and replied — 

"You wrong their ardour in such noble studies. 1 would wager 
that notliing less than my entering your bower on horseback, witli 
helm on head and lance in rest, could provoke even a smile from one 
pair of the twenty rosy lips round which, methinks, I behold Cupidc 
hovering in vain ! ” , 

The Baroness bent^her stately brows, and the twenty rosy lips 
were all tiglitly pursed up, to prevent the indecorous exhibition whiclt 
the wicked courtier had provoked. But it would not do : one and all 
the tv'enty lips broke mto a smile-— but a smile so tortured, con- 
strained, and nipped in the bnd, that it pnly gave an expression of 
pain to ilic features it was forbidaen to enliven. 

"And what brings the Lord Hastings hither?” asked the baroness, 
in a fonnal tone. 

“ Can you never allow, for motive, the desire of pleasure, fair dame? ” 

That pecidiar and exquisite blush, which at moments changed the 
whole pJiysiopiomy of Katherine, flitted across her smooth check, and 
vanished. She said, gravely — 

“ So much do I allow it in you, my lord, that hence iiiy question,” 

“Katherine 1” exclaiwcd Hastings, in a voice of tender reproach, 
and attempting to seize lier liand, forgetful of all other presence save 
that to which the blusli, that spoke of old, gave back tlie ancient 

-chftr m 

'Katherine cast a harried and stanlcd glance over tli(j liiaiden group, 
and her eye detected on the automaton faces one common expresf^ion 
of surprise. Humbled and deeply displeased, she rose from the a^vful 
chair^ and then, as suddenly reseating licrself, she said, ndth a voice 
and hp of the most cutting irony, " My lord chamberlain is, it scorns, 
so habituated to lackey his king amidst tluj goldsmiths and grocers, 
that he forgets the form of language and resueec of bearing which a 
noblewoman of repute is accustomed to consider seemly.” 

Hastings bit his Kp, and liis falcon eye shot indignant lire. “ Pardon, * 
my Lady of Bonville and Han'ington, I did indeed forget what reasons 
the dame of so wise and so renowned a lord hath to feel pride in the 
titles she hath won. Btti/ I see that my visit hath chanced out of 
season. My bhsiness, in truth, was rather with my lord, whose counsel 
in peace is as famous as hk ti^clieou in war ! ” 

'^It is enough,” relied Katherine, with a dignity that rebuked the 
taunt, " that Lord Bcmville has the name of an honest man,— who 
never rose at court.” 

“'Woman, without one soft woman-feeling!” muttered Hastings, 
between his ground teeth, as he t^proachea the lady and made fik 
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profound obeisance. The words were intended only for Katherine’s 
car, and they reached it. Her bosom swelled beneatb the broeaded 
gorget, aird when the door dosed on Hastings, she pressed her hands 
convulsively together, and her dark eyes were raised upward. 

“My child, thou art entangling tljj^ skein,” said the Lady of Bon- 
ville, as she passed one of the maidens, towards the caseraen"- . whidi 
she opened, — “The air to-day weighs heavily ! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

JOY FOn ADA:^!, A^J) hope for STJBTLL— and POrULAll FRIAR 
RUN GEY ! 

Leaping on his paUW, Hastings rode back to the Tower — dis- 
moimtcd at the gate— passed on to tlie little postern in ^he inner court 
— and paused not till he wiis in Warner’s room. 

“ How now, friend Adam ? Thou art idle.” 

“Lord Hastings, I am ill.” 

“ And <hy ehild not wiili thee?” 

“ Slie is gone to heir grace the duchess, to pray her to grant me 
leave to go, home, and waste no mdre life on making gold.” 

“ Home ! Go hence ! We cannot hear it ! The dnehess must not 
gi'ant It. I will not suffer the king to lose so learned a philosopher.” 

“ Then pvny the king to let the philosopher achieve that which is in 
the powei- of labour.” He pointed to the Em-eka. “ Let me be heard 
in the king’s council, and prove to sufficing jTiclges what this iron can 
do for England.” 

“ Is Uiat all ? So b(.‘ it. T will speak to his highness forthwith. 
But projniso that tJiou uolt think uo more of leaving the king’s palak^r®" 

“ Oh, no, no ! If T iriay enter again into mine own palace— -mine 
own royal of craft and hope— the court or the dungef)n all one to 
me ! 

“Eatbcr,” said Sihyll, entering, “be comforted. The duchess for- 
bids thy departure, but we will yet flee ” 

She stopped short as she saw Hastings. He approached her 
and VO 111 so repentant, so earnest a respect in his mien and gestun^ 
that she had not the hca.i*t. to draw' back the fair hand he lifted to his 
lips. ^ 

“Ko, flee noi-, sweet donzcll; leave not l,he deseil court, without 
the flower and the laurel, the beauty and th(^ wisdom, that scent the 
liour, and forctj'pc eternity. ^ I have conferred with th^father— I will 
obtain his prayer from the king. ^ His mii^ shall be free to follow its 
own impulse, and thou— (he whispered) — pardon— pardon an oflence 
of too much love. Never shall it wound again.” 

Her eyes, swimming with delicious tears, were fixed upon the floor. 
Poor child I with so much love, how could she cherish anger ? With 
so much purity, how distrust nersclf ? And while, at least, he sp(^ 
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the dangerous loyer was sincere. So ^om that hour peace was re< 
newed between SibvU and Lord Hastiii^a.— Fatal peace ! alas for the 
girl who loves — ana has no mother ! 

True to his word, the courtier braved the displeasure of the Duchess 
of BedforcL in inducing the king to consider the expediency of per- 
mitting Adam to relinciuish alchemy, and repair his model. Edward 
summoned a deputation from the London merchants and traders, 
before whom Adam appeared and explamed his device. But these 
practical men at first ndiculed the notion as a madman’s fancy, and it 
required aU the art of Hasting[s to overcome their contempt, and ap- 
peal to the native acuteness of the king. Edward, however, was only 
caught by Adam’s incidental allusions to the application of his principle 
to ships. The merchant-king suddenly roused himself to attention, 
when it was promised to him that Ids galleys could cross the seas 
without sad, and against wind and tide. 

“By St. George!^ said he then, “let the honest man have his 
whim. Mend thy model, and every saint in the calendar speed thee ! 
Master Heyford, tell thy comely wife that I and Hastings will sup 
with her to-morrow, for her hi^ocras is a rare dainty. Good dav to 
you, worshipful my masters. Hastings, come hither — enough of these 
trifles— I must confer with thee on matters really pressing — this dam- 
nable marriage of gentle Georgie’s !” 

And now Adam Warner was restored to his native element of 
thought ; now the crucible was at rest, and the Eureka began to rise 
from its ruins. He knew not the hate that he had acquired, in the 
permission he had gained ; .for the London deputies, on their return 
home, talked of nothing else for a whole we^, but the favour the 
king had shown to a strange man, half-maniac, half-conjuror, who had 
undertaken to devise a ^omethiim which would throw all the artisans 
and journeymen out of work ! From merchant to mechanic travelled 
the news, and many an honest man cursed the great scholar, as he looked 

his young cMdren, and wished to have, one good blow at the head 
TMt was hatching such devilish malice against the poor ! ^ The name 
of Adam Warner became a byword of scorn and horror. Nothing less 
than the deep ditch and strong walls of the Tower could have saved 
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terrible Eriar 


him from the popular indignation ; and these , 
fed by the jealous enmity of his fellow-stuaent, the terribl 
Bungey. Tnis man, though in all matters of true learuh^ and science 
worthy the utmost contempt Adam could heap upon him, was by no 
means of despicable abilities in the arts of imposing upon men. In 
his youth he nad been an itinerant mountebank, or, as it was called,' 
iregetour. He knew well all the curious tricks of juggling that, then, 
amazed the vulgar, and, we fear, are lost to the cratt of our modem 
necromancer's. He ceuld clothe a wall with seeming vines, that 
vanished as ypu approached ; he could conjure up in his quiet cell the 
likeness of a castle maimed with soldiers, or a forest tenanted bv deer. ''‘' 


Besides these illusions, ^ 
lanterns than are now used, the j 


’ more powerful magic 
I upon the wondrous 


* See Chaucer, House of Tizne,” Book iii. ; also tlie account given by Baptista 
Forta, of his own Magical Delusions, of which an extract may be seen in the 

** CQCiQallieB of Uterature,* **— Art., Dreams at the Dawn of Philosophy. 
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p effects of animal ma^etisni, wlich was then unconsciously practised 
by the alchemists and cultivators of white or sacred magic. He was 
an adept in the craft of fortune-telling ; and his intimate acquaintance 
with all noted characters in the metropolis, their previous history, and 
present circumstances, enabled his natural shrewdness to hit the mark, 
at least now and then, in liis oracular predictions. He had taken, for 
safety and for bread, the friar’s robes, and had long enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Duchess of Bedford, the tradition^ descendant of the 
serpent-witch, Melusina. Moreover, and in tliis the fiiar especially 
valued himself, Bun^y had, in the course of his hardy, vagrant early 
life, studied, as shepherds and mariners do now, the signs of the wea- 
ther ; and as weather-glasses were then unknown, nothing could be 
more convenient to the royal planners of a summer chase or a hawking 
company, than the neighbourhood of a skilful predictor of stem and 
sunsliine. In fact, there was no part in the lore of magic wh^ch ^ 
popular seers found so useful and studied so ffmeh as that which 
enabled them to prognosticate the humours of the sky, at a period 
when the lives of all men were principally spent in the open air. 

The fame of Triar Bungey had fravelled much fartner than the 
repute of Adam Warner : it was known in the distant provinces ; and 
many a northern peasant ^rew pale as he related to his gaping listeners 
the tales he had heard ot the Duchess Jac^uetta’s dread mamcian. 

And yet, though the friar was an atrocious knave, aud a ludicrous 
impostor, on the whole he was by no .means unpopular, especially in 
the metropolis, for he was naturally a jolly, social fellow : he often 
ventured boldly forth into the cMerent bostclries and reunions of the 
populace, and enjoyed the admiration he there excited, and pocketed 
the groats he there collected. He had no pride-;-nonc in the least, 
this JbViar Bungey ! — and was as ^ahle as a magician could he to the 
meanest mcchamc who crossed his broad horn palm. A vulgar man is 
never unpopular with the vulgar. Moreover, the friar, who was a veij 
cunning person, wished to keep well with the mob : he was fond of hi® 
own impudent, cheating, burly carcase, and had the prudence to fore- 
see that a time might come when his royal patrons might forsake him, 
and a mob might he a terrible monster to meet in his path ^ therefore 
he always affected to love the poor, often told their fortunes gratis, 
now and then gave them something to drink, and was esteemed a man 
exceedingly good-natured, because he did not always have the devil 
at his hade. 

Now Friar Bungey had, naturally enough, evinced, from the fii’st, a 
great distaste and jealousy of Adam Warner; hut occasionally profiting 
by the science of the latter, he suffered his resentment to sleep latent 
tul it was roused into fury by learning the express favour shown to 
Adam by the king, and the marvellous results ext>ected from his con- 
trivance. His envy, then, forbade all tolerance and mercy ; the world 
was not large enough to contain two such adante— Bungey and Warner 
—the genius and the quack. To the best of our experience, the 
quacks have the same creed to our own day. He vowed deep ven- 
geance upon his associate, and spared no arts to foment the popular 
hatred against him. Fnar Bungey would have been a great critic 
in our day ! 
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Blit besides his jealousy, the fat friar liad another motive for desiring s 
poor Adam’s destruction; he coveted liis model! True, he despised 
the model, he jeered the model^ he abhorred the model ; but, never- 
theless, for the model, every strmg in iiis bowels fondly yearned. He 
beheved that if that model were once repaired, and in his possession, 
he could do— what he knew not— but certainly all that was wanting 
to complete his gloir, and to bubble the public. 

Unconscious of all tliat was at work against him, Adam threw his 
whole heart and soul into his labour, anti, happy in his happiness, 
Sibyll once more smiled gi’at<dhliy upon Hastmgs, from whom the 
rapture came. 


CHAPTEU VIL 

A LOVE SCENE. 

Moke then ever chafed against Katherine, Hastmgs surrendered 
himself, without reserve, to the charm he found in the society of Sibyll. 
Her confidence being again restored^ i^ain her mind showed itself to 
advantage, and the more because her jiride was fartluT roused, to 
assert the equality with rank and gold which she took from nature and 
from God. 

It so often happens that the first love of woman is accompanied 
vnth a bashful timidity, which overcomes the effort, while it increases 
the desire, to shine, that the union of love and timiciity has been called 
inseparable, in the hackneyed language of every lovc-laic. But this 
is no invariable rule, as Shakspeavc has shown us in the artless 
Mirauda; in the elotjuent Juliet, in the frank and licalMil'ul Kosalind; 

■ — and the love of Sibyll was no common girl’s sx)nnc’-lcver of sighs 
and blushes. It lay in the mind, t.lie ima?3pnation, the intelligence, as 
well as m the heart and fancy, it was a breeze that titirred from the 
modest leaves of the rose all tlicir diviner odour, it was impossible 
but what tliis strong, fresh, joung natiu’e, ^vith its free gaiety when 
happy — its earnest pathos wben sad —its various faculties of judgment 
and sentinient, aiid covert play of iimoceiit wit — should not contrast 
forcibly, in the mind of a man who had the want to be amused '' 
interested, — ^with the cold pride of Katherine, the dull atmosphere in 
whicli her stiff, unbending virtue, breathed uuintcUectual air, and still 
more with the dressed puppets, wiih painted cheeks and barren talk, , 
who filled up the ccmimon world, under tne name of women. 

His feelings for Sibyll, therefore, took a more grave and respectful 
colour, and his attentions, if gallant ever, were those of a man wooing 
one whom he would mfike his wife, and studying the qualities in whidi 
he w^ disposed to intrust his haj^piness ; and so pure was SibyH’s 
affection, that she could have been contented to have lived for ever 
^us— have seen and heard him daily— have talked but the words of 
mendsldp, though with the thoughts of love ; for some passions refine 
themselves through the very fi^re of the imagination into winch the 
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^sensea are absorbed, and by tlic ideal^ pniilication elo\alcd up to 
wspirit. Wrapi>ed in ilic exquisite liappincss she now cuioyod, Sibyli 
perceived not, or, if perceiving, scarcely heeded that the adhiirers, who 
had bcfo/c iluttcred round her, gi’adually dropped oft'—that the ladies 
of the coun, the damsels who shared her light duties, grew distant 
and silent at, licr approach— that strange looks were bent on her — 
that sometimes when she and Hastings were seen together, tiie stem 
frowned and the go^y crossed themselves. 

Tlie popular prejudices had reacted on the court. T hi ^ wizard’s 
daughter was held to share the gifts of her sire, and the fiibcination of 
beauty was imputed to evil spells. Lord Hastings was regarde:d, 
- — especially by aU the ladies he had once courted and forsaken, — as a 
man egregiously bewitclied ! 

One day it cliauced that Sibyli encountered Hastings in tlie walk 
that girded the ramparts of the Tower. He \^s pacing musingly, 
with folded ai'ins, when he raised his eyes and behelif her. 

“And wliither go you thus alone, fair mistress ?” 

“The duchess baide me seek the queen, who is taking the air 
yonder. My lady has received some tidings she would impart to her 
highness.” 

“ I was tliinking of thee, fair damsel, when thy face hrightened on 
my musings ; and I was comparing thee to others, who dwell in the 
world’s high places ; and marvelling at the wliims of fortune.” 

SibyU smiled faintly, and answered, “Provoke not too much the 
aspiring folly of my nature. Content is better than ambition.” 

Thou owncst my ambition ?” asked Hastings, curiously. 

“ Ah, sir, who hath it not ?” 

“But, for thy sweet sex, ambition has so narrow and cribbed a 
field.’; 

“Not so; for it lives in others. I would say,” continued Sibyli, 
colouring, fearful that she had betrayed herself, “for example, that so 
long as my father toils for fame, I breathe liis hope, and arn aij‘.biiiou.i 
for iiis honour.”^ 

“And so, if tiiou wert wedded to one woKliy of tJjci*, iu his u’jbi 
tion thou wouldst soar and dare ?” 

“Perhaps,” answered SibyU, coyly. 

“But il thou wert wedded to sorrow, and poverty, and iroobbu.^ 
care, thine ambition, thus struck dead, would of conscquciice striL* 
deaa thy love?” 

“ Nay, noble lord, nay — canst tbou so wrong womanhood in me 
unwortny ? for surely true ambition lives not only in the good.s of fortune. 
Is there no nobler ambition than that of the vanity ? Is there no 
ambition of the heart ?— an ambition to console, io cheer the griefs of 
those vvho love and trust us ? — ^an ambition to build a happiness out 
of the reach of fate ?— an ambition to soothe some liigjli soul, in its 
strife with a mean world— to luU to sleep its jftdn, to smile to serenity 
its cares ? Oh, methinks a woman’s true ambition would rise the 
bravest when, in the very sight of death itself, the voice of him in 
wbom her glory had dwelt through life should say, *Thou fearest not 
to walk to tlie CTave and to heaven by my side !|” 

Sweet and thrilling were the tones in which these words were 
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said— lofty and solemn llie upward and tearful look with which they ^ 
closed. 

And the answer struck home to the native and original heroism of 
the listener’s nature, before debased into the cynic sourness of worldly 
wisdom. Never had Katherine herself more forcibly recalled to 
Hastings the pure and virgin glory of his youth. 

“Oh, Sibyll !” he exclaimed, passionately, and yielding to the im- 
pulse of the moment — “ oh, that for me. as to me, such high words 
were said ! Oh that all the triumphs or a life men call prosperous 
were excelled by the one triumph of waking such an ambition in such 
a heart!” 

Sibyll stood before him transformed— pale, trembling, mute — and 
Hastings, clasping her hand and covering it with kisses, said — 

“Dare I arede thy silence? SibyU, thou lovest me !— Oh, Sibyll, 
speak!” 

With a convulsive effort, the girl’s lips moved, then closed, then 
moved again, into low and broken words. 

“ Why this— why this ? Thou hadst promised not to— not to ” 

“Not to insult thee by unworthy vows ! Nor d 9 I ! But my 
wife.*' He paused abruptly, alarmed at his own impetuous words, 
and scared by the phantom of the world that rose like a bodily thing 
before the generous impulse, and m-ioned in seom of his folly. 

But Sib^l heard only that one holy word of Wife, and so sudden 
and so great was the transport it called forth, that her senses grew 
faint and dizz v, and she would have fallen to the earth but for the 
arms that circled her, and the breast upon which, now, the virgm 
m^t veil the blush that did not speak of shame. 

With various feelings, both were a moment silent. But. oh, that 
moment ! what centimes of bliss were crowded into it for the nobler 
and fairer nature ! 

At last, gently releasinff herself, she put her hands before her eyes, 
as if to convince herself she was awake, and then, turning her lovely 
face full upon the wooer, Sibyll said, ingenuously — 

“ Oh, my lord— oh, Hastings ! if thy calmei* reason repent not these 
words — if thou canst approve in me what thou didst amnire in Eliza- 
beth the queen— if thou canst raise one who has no dower but her 
heart, to the state of thy wife and partner— by this hand, wliich I 
place fearlessly in thine, I pledge to thee such a love as minstrel hath | 
never song. No ! ” she continued, drawing loftily up her light stature, — i 
“no, thou shalt not ^d me unworthy of thy name- mighty though it 
is, i^htier though it shall be ! 1 nave a mind that can share thine 

objects, I have pride that can exult in thy power, courage to partake . 
thy dangers, and devotion—” she hesitated, with the most channing 
blusli — but of thafy sweet lord, thou shalt judge hereafter ! This is 
my dowry— it is all !” 

“And all I ask or covet ” said Hastings. But his cheek had lost 
its first passionate glow. Xiord of many a broad land and barony, 
victorious captain in many a foughten field, wise statesman in manv a 
thoughtful s&atagem, high in his king’s favour, and linked with a 
nation’s history— William de Hastings at that hour was as far below, 
a.s eartii is to heaven, the poor maiden whom he already repented to 
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■^h&ye so honoured, and whose sublime answer woke no echo fom his 
heart. 

Fortunately, as he deemed it, at -that very instant he heard many 
steps rapidly approacl^, and ms own name called aloud by the voice 
of the king’s body squire. 

"Hark! Edward summons me,” he said, with a feeling of re- 
prieve. "Farewell, dear Sibyll, farewell for a brief while—we shall 
meet anon.” 

At this time, they were standing in that part of the rampart-walk 
which is now backed by the barracks of a modem soldiery, and before 
which, on the other side of the moat, lay a space that had seemed 
, solitary and deserted; but, as Hastings, in speaking liis adieu, hur- 
riedly pressed his lips on Sibyll’s forehead— from a tavern without the 
fortress, and opposite the spot on which they stood, suddenly sallied a 
disorderly troop of half-drunken soldiers, with a ^ng of the wretched 
women that always continue the classic association of a false Yenus 
with a brutal Mars ; and the last words of Hastings were scarcely 
spoken, before a loud laugh startled both himself and SibyU, and a 
shudder came over her when she beheld the tinsel robes of the iym- 
besteres glittering in the sun, and heard their leader sing, as she darted 
from the arms of a reeling soldier : — 

“ Ha ' death to the dove 
Is the falcon’s love.— 

Oh ! ahTUp is the kiss of ttih beak t ** 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

THE POPULAR REBELLION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE WHITE MON OP MAUCII SHAKES HIS MANE. 

“ An T) what ncATs?” asked Hastings, as he found lumscll' amidst 
the king’s squires ; while yet was hemi the laugh of the tyinbestcres, 
and yet, gliding tlirougk the trees, might be seen tlui I'etreatiug form 
of Sibyib 

“ My lord, the king needs you instantly. A couj’ier has just arrived 
from the NoHli. Tl\e Lords St. John, Rivers, Do Ihillic, and Scales, 
are already with Ids highness. 

Where?” 

Jn tijc groat council chamber.” 

To that memorable room,* in the Wliite Tower, in wliich the visitor, 
on entrance, is first reminded of tlic name ajid fate of Hastings, strode 
the unprophetio lord. 

He found Edward not reclining on cusliions and caipcts — not 
womanlike in loose robes — noi with his lazy smile npon Ids sleek 
beauty. The king had doffed his gown, and stood erect in the tight 
tunic, which gave in full perfection the splendid proportions oT a 
frame unsurpassed in activity and strength. Before him, on the long 
table, lay two or three open letters — beside the dagger with whicn 
Edward had cut the silk that bound them. Around him gravely sate 
Lord Rivers, ^thony WoodviUe, Lord St.John, Raoul dePulKc, the 
youni» and valiant D’Eyncourt, and many other of the principal lords. 
Hastings saw at once that something of pith and moment had 
ocmirred ; and by the fire in the king’s eye, the dilation of his nostril, 
the checrfid and almost joyous pride of his mien and brow, Ihe expe- 
rienced courtier read the si^ns of W.vn. 

“Welcome, bravo Hastm.^'s,” said Edward, in a voice wholly 
changed from its wonted soft affectation— loud, clear, and thrilling 
as it went through the marrow and heart of all who heard its stirring 
and trumpet accent — “Welcome now to the field as ever to the 
banquet! We have news from the North, that bid us brace on 
the burgonot, and bucklc-to the brand — a revolt that requires a 

* It was from this room that Hastings wa*' httnert to execution, June 13 , 1463 . 
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*kinc;’s aim to quell. In Yorksliire, fifteen thousand men ai\ in axmq, 
under a leader they coll Robin of R-edesdale— the protrr.c, a thraw 
of coni demanded by the Hospital of St. Leonard’s— tlie true des^ 
that of treason to our realm. At the same time, we hear from^r 
brotlier of {Gloucester, now on the border, that the Scotch have lifted 
the Lancaster Hose. There is peril if these two armies meet no 
time to lose— they ai*e saddliiig our war-steeds— we hasten to the van 
of our royal force. W e shall liave warm w^ork, my lords. But who 
is wortliy of a throne that cannot guard it !” 

“ This is sad tidings indeed, sire,” said Hastings, gravely. 

“Sad! Say it not. Hastings! War is the chase of kinMl Sir 
, Raoul de Eulke ! — wliy lookest thou brooding and sorrowful r ” 

“ Sire, 1 )jut thought that had Earl Warwick been hj England, 
this ” 

“Ha 1” interrupted Edward, haughtily and hastily — “ and is War- 
wick tlie sun of iicaven that no cloud can darken where his face m^ 
sliiue ? The rebels sliall need no foe, my realm no regent, while I, 
the heir of the Plantagcnets, have the sword for one, the sceptre for 
the other. We depart this evening ere the snn bo set.” 

“My liege,” said the Lord St. John, gravely— “ on what forces do 
you count to meid; so formidable an array ?” 

“M England, Lord of St. John!” 

“Ahick! my Hege, may you not deceive yourself! But in this 
crisis, it Ls right that your leal and trusty subjects should speak out and 
plainly. It seems that these insurgents clamour not agamst 3 rourself, 
hut against the c[u eon’s relations- -yes, my Lord Rivers, against yon 
and your liouse, and 1 fear rao that the neai'ls of England ai'o with 
them here.” 

“ It is true, sire,” put in Raoul de Eulkc, uoldly— “ and if these 
new men are to head your armies, the warriors of Teuton will stand 
aloof— ilaoul de Eidke serves no Woodville’s baimcr. Erown not. 
Lord de Scales 1 it is the gi’iphg avarice of you and yours that has 
brought this evil on the king. Eor yon the commons have been pil- 
laged — ^for you the daughters of our peerS'have been forced into 
monstrous mamages, at war with birth and with nature herself. 
Eor you, the princely Warwick, near to the tin-one in blood, and front 
and pillar of our time-honoured order of sei^meur and of knight, has 
been thinst from our suzerain’s favour. Anti if now yc are to march 
at tlie van of war — ym to be avengers of the strife of which ye are 
the cause— I say tliat the soldiers will lack heart, and the provinces 
ye pass tliroiigli will be the countiy of a foe I” 

‘^Vain man!” began Anthony Woodvillo, when Hastings laid his 
hand on his ann, while Edward^ amazed at this g^itburst from two of 
the siippvirtcis on whom he prmcipally counted, had the prudence to 
suppress liLS resentment — and remained silent, but with the aspect of 
one resolved to cominaiid obedience, when he*bncc deemed it right to 
mterfere. 

“Hold, Sir Anthony!” said Hastings, who, the moment he found 
himself with men, woke to all the maiuy spirit and profound wisdom 
that had rendered Ids name illustrious— ‘Hiold, and let me have the 
word; my Lords St. Jolm and He Eulke, your charges are more 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE CAMF AT OLNEY. 

It was some weeks after the citizens of London had seen theu 
gallant king, at the head of such forces as were collected in haste in 
the metropolis, depart from their walls to the encoimter of the rebels. 
Surprising and disastrous had been the tidings in the Interim. At 
first, indeed, there were hopes tliat the insurrection had been put 
down by Montagu, who had defeated the troops of Robin of Redes< 
dale, near the city of York, and was said to nave beheaded their 
leader. But the spirit of discontent was only faamed by an advei;^ 
wind. The p^ulardiatred to the Woodvillcs was so great, that m 
proportion as Edward advanced to the scene of action, flje country 
rose ill arms as Raoul de Eulke had predicted. Leaders pf lordly 
but]] now headed the rebellion; the sons of the Lords Latimer and 
Pitzhugh, (near kinsmen of the House of Nevile), lent them names to 
the cause; and Sir John Coniors, an experienced soldier, whose 
claims had been disregarded by Edjvard, gave to the insurgents the 
aid of a formidable capacity for war. In every mouth was the story 
of the Duchess of Bedford’s witchcraft ; and th^ waxen figure of the 
earl did more to rouse the people, than perhaps the earl himself could 
have done in person.* As yet, however, the language of the insur- 
gents was tempered with all personal respect to the king; they 
declared in their manifestoes that thev desired only the bauisment of 
the Woodvillcs, and the recall of Warwick, whose name they used 
imscrupulously, and whom they declared they were on their way 
to meet. As soon as it was known that the kmsmeu of the bdoved 
earl were in the revolt, and imturally supposed that the earl himself 
must couiitcnancc the enteiprisc, the tumultuous camp swelled every 
hour, while knight after knight, veteran after veteran, abandoned the 
royal standard. The Lord d’Eyncourt (one of the few lords of the 
highest birth and greatest following, over whom tlie Nevilcs liud no 
influence, and wlio bore the Woodies no grudge) had, in his way 
to Lincolnsliirc. where his personal aid was necessary to rouse lus 
vassals, infected by the common sedition. — been attacked and wounded 
by a body of marauders, and thu.s Edward’s camp lost one of its 
greatest leaders. Pierce dispute broke out in th9 king’s councils: 
and, when the witch Jacquetta’s practices agaiSst the earl trav<^ea 
from the hostile into the royal camp, Raoul dc Philkc, St. John, and 
others, seized with pious horror, positively declared they would tnrow 
down their arms and retire to their castles, unless the Woodvilles 
were dismissed from the camp, and the Earl of Warwick was recalled 

* Sec “ Parliamentaiy Rolls,” vi. 232, for the accusations of witchoraA, and the 
imbrication of a necromatic image of Lord Warwick, circulated against tte Pnrhtt* 
of Bedford. She herself quotes, and complams of, them. 

& 
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to Eudand. To the first demand the king was constrained to yield ; 
with the second he temporized. He marched from Eotheringay to 
Newark; but the signs of disaffection, though the>; could not dismay 
him as a soldier, altered his plans as a captmii of singular military 
acuteness : he fell back on Nottingham, and dispatched, with his own 
hands, letters to Clarence, the Archbishop of York, and Warwick. 
To the kst he wrote touchingly. “ We do not behove” (said the 
letter), “that ye should be of any such disposition towards us, as the 
rumour here runnetli, considering the trust and affection wc bear you 
— and cousin, ne think ye shall be to us welcome,”^ But ere these 
letters reached the destination, tlie crown seemed well nigh lost. At 
Edgecote, the Earl of Pembroke was defeated and slam, and five 
thousand royalists were left on the field. Earl Bivers. and his soil 
Sir John Woodvjlle,t who, in obedience to the royal order, had 
retired to the carl’s countiy seat of Grafton, were taken prisoners, 
and beheaded by the vengeance of the insurgents. The same lament- 
able fate befel the Lord Stafford on whom Edward relied as one of 
his most puissant leaders ; and London heard with dismay^ that the 
king, with but a handful of troops, and those lukewarm and disaffected, 
was begirt on all sides by hostile and marching thousands. 

From Nottingham, however, Edward made good liis retreat to a 
village called Omey, which chimeed at that time to be partially for- 
tified with a wall and a strong gate. Here the rebels pursued him: 
and Edward, hearing that Sir Anthony WoodviUc, who conceived 
that the fate of his father and brother cancelled all motive for longer 
absence from the contest, was busy in collecting a force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coventry, wliile other assistance might be dailir expected 
from London, strengthened the fortifications as well as the time would 
permit, and awaited the assault of the insurgents. 

It was at this crisis, and while throughout all England reigned 
terror and commotion— that one day, towards the end of July^ a small 
- troop of horsemen were seen riding lupidly towards the nc]gh>)Our- 
hood of Olney. As the village came in view of the cavaliv'ide, ivith 
the spire of its church, and its grey stone gateway, so, also, they be- 
held, on the pastures that stretched around wide and far, a moving 
forest of pikes and plumes. 

“Holy Mother!” said one of the foremost riders, “ Good knight 
and strong man though Edward bo, it were slmrp work to cut his way 
from that hamlet through yonaer fields ! Brother, .vc were more 
welcome, had we brought more bills and bows at our backs !” 

“Archbishop/* answered the stately personage tuiis addressed, 

we bring what alone raises armies and disbands iliem -a isrA:ME that 


• ** Faston Letters,” ccaccviii. (Knight’s edition), vol. ii., p. 69 . Sec also “ Lln- 
1 ^,” vol. iii., p. 622 (4to edition), note 43, for the proper date to be assigned to 
Edward’s letter to Warwick, &c. 

t This Sir John WoodvUle was the most obnoxious of the queen’s brothers, and 
tnnmous for the avarice which had led Idm to marr)' the old Duchess of Norfolk, 
an act which, according to the old laws of chivalry, would have disabled him from 
entering the lists of knighthood, for the ancient code disqualified and degraded any 
flight who should marry an old woman for her money ! l.ord Rivers was the mure 
odioiis to the people at the time of the insurrection, because, in his capacity of 
treasurer, he had lately tampered with the coin and circulation. 
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a Peopb honours ! Prom the moment the White Bear is seen on 
yonder archway, side by side with the king’s bamier—that army will 
vaiiLsh as smoke before the wind.” 

“ Heaven grant it, WTarwick!” said the Duke of Clarence, “^OE, 
though Edward hath used us sorely, it chafes me as Plantageuet ana 
as prince, to see how peasants and varlets can hem round a king.” 

^ Peasants and varlets arc pawns in the chess-board, cousin George,” 
said the prelate, “ and knight and bishop find them, mighty usefiil, 
when pushing forward to an attack. Now knight and bishop appear 
themselves and take up the game — ^Warwick,” added the prelate, in 
a whisper, unheard by Clarence, “ forget not, while appeasing rebel- 
lion, that the king is in your power.” 

“ For sJianie, George ! I think not now of the unkind king ; 1 
iJiiidv oiily of tlic ])ra^T boy I dandled on my knee, and whose sword 
I girded on at Touton. How liis lion heart m^jst chafe, condemned 
to sec a foe whom his skill as captain tolls liim it were madness to 
confront !” 

“ Ay, Bichard Nc\dle!'-ay,” said the prelate, with a slight sneer, 
*'play the Paladin, and become the dupe — ^ideaso the prince, and 
betray the people ! ” 

“No! I can be true to both. Tush! brother, your craft is slight 
to the plam wisdom of bold honesty. Yon slacken your steeds, sirs, 
on — on — see, the march of the rebels ! On^ for an Edward and a 
Warwick !” and. spurring to full speed, the httle company anived at 
the gates. The loud bugle of the new comers was answered by the 
cheerful note of the joyous warder, — ^while dark, slow, and solemn, 
over the meadows, crept on the mighty cloud oi tlie rebel army. 

“We have forestalled the insurgents!” said the earl, toowing 
himself from his black steed. “Maruiaduke Nevile, advance our 
banner ; heralds, announce tlie Duke of J/larence, the Archbishop of 
York, and the Earl of Salishurj' and Warwick.” 

Tlirough tlie anxious towii, along the crowded walls and housetops, 
iuto Ihe lujll of an old mansion (that then adjoined tlie church), where 
tlic king, in com]jletc aimour, stood at bay, with stubborn and dis- 
alVcctcn officers, rolled the thunder cry — “ A Warwick — a Warwiek ! 
all saved! aWaiwick!” 

Shandy, as lie heard the clamour, the king fumed upon liis startled 
couiiciC “Lords and captains!” said he, with that ine^essible 
majesty which he could command in his liappier hours, “Godfand our 
Patron Saint hare sent us at least one man who has the heart to fight 
fifty times the odds of yon jniscrcaut rabble, by hjs king’s side, and 
for the honour of loyalty and knighthood !” 

“And who sire,” answered EaouJ de Mkc, "that we your 
lords and eapiains would not risk blood andlif^for our king and oui 
knighthood in a just cause ? But wc will not butcher our countrymen 
for echoing our own complaint, and prayingpyouv grace that a grasp- 
ing and ambitious family wliicb you have raised to iiower may no 
longer degrade your nobles and oppress your commons. We shall see 
if the Earl of Warwick blame us or approve.” 

“Ai^d I answer,” said Edward, foftily, “that whether Warwick 
approve or blame, come as friend or foe, I will sooner ride alone 
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through yonder archway, and carve out a soldier’s grave amongst the 
tanks of rebellious w^, than be the puppet of my subjects, and serve 
their will by compulsion. Free am 1 — free ever will 1 be, while the 
crown of the Plautagenet is mine, to raise those whom I love, to defy 
the threats of those sworn to obey me. And were I but Earl of 
March, instead of king of England, this hall should have s^vom with 
the blood of those who have insulted the friends of my youth—the 
wife of my bosom. Off, Hastings! — need no mediator with my 
servants. Nor here, nor anywhere in broad England, liave I my 
equal, and the king forgives or scoms—construe it as ye will, my 
lords— what the simple gentleman would avenge.” 

It were in vain to describe the sensation that this speech produced. 
There is ever something in courage and in will that awes numbers, 
though brave themselves. And what with the unquestioned valour of 
Edward — ^what witlivthe effect of his splendid person, towering above 
all present by the liead^ and moving lightly, with each impulse, 
through the mass of a mail that few there could have home unsink- 
Jig, this assertion of absolute power in the midst of mutiny— an army 
niching to the gates— imposed an unwilling reverence and sullen 
silence, mixed with anger, that, while it chafed, admired. They who, 
in peace, bad despised the voluptuous monarch, feastii^ in his palace, 
and rechiiing on the lap of harlot-beauty, felt that in war, all Mars 
seemed Hving in his person. Then, indeed, ho was a king ; and had 
the foe, now darkening the landscape, been the noblest chivalry of 
Erance, not a man there but bad died for a smile from that haughty 
lip.^ But the bai’ous were knit heart in heart with the popular out- 
break. and to put down the revolt seemed to them but to raise the 
Wooavilles. The silence was^ still imbrokcn, save where tljc per- 
suasive whisper of Lord Hastings might he faintly heard in rciuou- 
strance with the more powerful or the more stubborn of4.he cliiefs— 
when the tread of steps resounded witliout, and, unarmed, bareheaded, 
the only foirn in Christendom grander and statelier than the king’s, 
strode into the hall, 

Edward, as yet unaware what course Warwick would pursue, and 
half doubtful whether a revolt that had borrowed his name, and w'as 
led by liis kinsmen, might not originate in his consent, simomided by 
those to whom the earl was especially dear, and aware that if War- 
wick were against him all was lost, still relaxed not the dignity of his 
mien; and leaning on his large two-handed sword, with such inward 
resolves as brave kings and gmlant gentlemen form, if the worst should 
befall, be watched the majestic strides of his great kinsman, and said 
as the earl approached, and the mutinous captains louted low — 

“Cousin, you are, welcome! for truly do Iknow that when ^ou 
have aught whereof to complain, you take not the moment of danger 
and disaster. And whatever has cbanced to alienate your heart from 
me, the sound of the rebel’s trumpet chases aU difference, and marries 
your faith to mine.” 

“ Oh, Edward, my king, why did you so misjudge me in the pros- 
perous hour ! ” said Warwick, simply, but with affectmg earnestness; 
* since in the adverse hour you arede me well P ” g 
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“ As he spoke, he bowed his head, an<L bending his knee, kissed 
ihe hand held out to him. 

Edward’s faec grew radiant, and raising the earl, he glanced proudly 
at the barons who stood round, surprised and mute. 

“Yes, my lords and sirs, see— it is not the Earl of Warwick, next 
ijQ our royal brethren, the nearest subject to the throne, who would 
desert me in the day of peril ! " 

“ Nor do we, sire,” retorted Kaoul de Eulke ; " you wrong us be- 
fore our mighty comrade if you so mistliink us. We will fi^ht for the 
king, but not lor the queen’s kindred ; and this alone brings on us 
your anger.” 

‘‘ The gates shall be opened to ye. Go ! Warwick and I are men 
enough for the rabble yonder.” 

The earl’s quick eye, and profound experience of his time, saw at 
once the dissension and its causes. Nor, howawer generous, was he 
willing to forego the present occasion for pcnnanently destroying an 
influence which he knew hostile to himself and hurtful to the realm. 
His was not the generosity of a boy, but of a statesman. Accordingly, 
as Haoul de Eulke ceased, he took up the word. 

"My liege, w^e have yet an hour good ere the foe can reach the gates. 
Your br 9 ther and mine Jiccompany me. See, they enter ! Please you, 
a few minutes to confer with them ; and suffer me, meanwhile, to rea- 
son witli these noble captains.” 

Edward paused ; butlicfore the open brow of the carl fled whatever 
suspicion might have crossed the king’s mind. 

it so, cousin : but remember this — ^to councillors who can me-, 
nace me with desertion in such an hour, I concede nothing.” 

I’uniing liastily away, he met Clarence and the prelate, midway in 
1 lie hall, threw his arm cai*essingly over his bititherts shoulder, and, 
taking the arclibishop by tlie hand, walked with them towards the 
battlements. 

“ Well, my friends,” said Warwick, " and what would you of Ihe 
king ? ” 

“ The dismissal of all the Woodvillcs, except the queen — the revo- 
cation of the grants and land accorded to them, to the despoiling the 
ancient nohlc — and, but for vour presence, we had demanded your 
recall.” _ . i » 

“ And, failing these, what your resolve ? ” 

“ To depart, and leave Edward to his fate. These granted, we 
doubt little but that the insurgents will disband. These not granted, 
we hut waste our lives against a multitude u^hosc cause we must 
approve.” 

The cause ! But ye know not the real cause,’i answered Warwick. 
" I know it ; for the sons of the North are familiar to me, and their 
rising hath deeper meaning than ye deem. Wliat ! have they not de- 
coyed to their head my kinsmen, the heirs eff Latimer and Eitzhugh, 
:ind bold Comers, whose steel casque should have circled a wiser 
brain ? Have they not taken my name as their battle-cry P And do 
ye think this falsehood veils nothing but the simple truth of just 
comp^|^t P ” 
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“ Was their rising, then,” asked St. John, in evident surprise, 
“ wholly rjiauthorized by you ? ” 

“ So help me Heaven ! If I would resort to arms to redress a wrong, 
think not that I myself would be absaat from the field P No, my 
lords, friends, and captains— 'time presses ; a few words must suffice 
to explain what, as yet^ may be dark to you. 1 have letters from 
Monta^ and others, winch reached mo the same day as the king’s, 
and wBch clear up the purpose of our misguided, countrymen. Ye 
know well that ever in England, but especially since the reign of 
Edwai-d in., strangCj wild notions of some kind of liberty other tlian 
that w’e cnioy, have uoated loosa through the land. Among the com- 
mons, a half-conscious recollection that the nobles are a difierent race 
from themselves, feeds a secret rancour and inislike, whicli, at any fair 
occasion for riot, sl.vows iiaelt’ bitter and laithlcss — as in the outbreak 
of Cade and others. *And if the harvest fail, or a tax gall, there are 
never wanting men to turn the popular distress to the ends of private 
ambition or state design. Such a man lias been the true head and 
front of this commotion.” 

“ Speak you of llobin llcdesdale, now dead ? ” asked one of the 
captains. 

* He is not dead.'”" ]\loiitagu informs me that the report was false. 
He was defeated ofi* York, and retired for some days into the woods ; 
but it is he who has enticed the sons of Lc timer and Eitzliugh into 
the revolt, and resigned his own conmmnd to the martial cuiiuing of 
Sir John Corners, lliis Kobin of Rcdcsdalc is no common man. He 
hath had a clerkly education— he hath travelled among the Free 
Towns of Italy— he liaili deep purpose iu all he dolh; ana among Ids 
projects is tlio destruction of the nobles hcrc,^ as it was whilome 
effected in Florence, the depriving us of all offices and posts, with 
other changes, wild to tliiiik of and long to name.” 

“ And wc would have .suffered man to triumph ! ” exchumedDe 
Fulkc: “we have been lo Ijlamc.” 

“ Under fair pretence he has gathcrorl numbers, mid now Aviclds an 
army. I have re.ison f o know that, had he succeeded in estrangiug ye 
from Edwaid, and had the king fallen, dead or alive, into his hands, 
his object wcmld have been to restore Hciny of Windsor, but on con- 
ations that would have left king and baron liLtlo more than pageants 
in the state. I knew; this man a cars ago. i liavc watched him since; 
and, sti-ange f hough it may se<'ui to you, he hath much in him f hat 
1 adnub-e as a subject and sUould fenr w’^ero 1 a king. Brief, thus 
runs my counsel:— For our sake and the realm’s safety wc must see 


• The fate of UobiiL of •Hedesdale has been as obsenre as most of the incidents in 
this most pcr./lcxed part of English history. Wlulo y.ome of the chroiiiclera linish 
his career accorduxg to the report inentMmed in the text, Fabyan not only more 
charitably pn)longs his lil'c, but rcwarils him withthe kin§;’s pardon ; and according 
to the annals of his ancient and dlstinpui^hr'l family (who will pardon, we trust, a 
licence with one of their ancestry equally allowed by history and romance), as 
referred to in Wotton's “ English Baronetage** (Art. IJIlyard), and which prolialily 
rest '5 upon the authority of the life of Itichaid 111., in Stowe’s “Annals,** he is 
repre.Hentcd as still livinti: in the reign of that hing. But the wliolc jjgcoiuit 

of this faraoiTs demagogue in Wotton is. it must bo owned, full of liAiricaS 
mistakes. ^ 
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tilds armed multitude disbanded — ^that done, we must see the griev- 
ances they with truth complain of fairly redressed. Tliink no^ my 
lords, I aveng:e my own wrongs alone, when I go with you in your 
resolve to banish fi’om the king’s councils the baleful influence of the 
queen’s kin. Till that be compassed, no peace for England. As a 
leprosy, their avarice crawls over the nobler parts of the tate, and 
devours while it sullies. Leave this to me; and, though wo will 
redress ourselves, let us now assist our king !” 

With one voice, the unruly officers clamoured their assent to all 
the earl urged, and expressed their readiness to sally at once from the 
gates, :ind attack the rebels. 

“13ut,” observed an old veteran, “what are we amongst so many? 
Here a liandM—'there an army ! ” 

“Ecar not, reverend sir,” answered Warwick, with an assured 
smile ; is it not this army in part gathered from *iny oto i^rovince of 
Yorkshire ? Is it not formed of men who have eaten of my bread and 
drank of my cup ? Let me see the man who will discharge one arrow 
at the walls which conlain Kichard Nevile of Warwick. Now 
toyonr posts— 1 to the king.” 

Like the pouring of new blood into a decrepit body seemed the 
arrival, at that feeble garrison, of the Earl of Warwick. From despair 
into the certainty of triumph leaped evGry heart. Already, at the 
sight of liis banner floating by the side of Edward’s, the gunner had 
repaired to his bombard— the archer had taken up his bow — ^the 
village itself, before disaflected, poured aU its scanty population- 
women, and age, and cliildren— to the walls. And when the earl 
joined the king upon the ramparts, he found that able general san- 
guine and elated, and pointing out to Clarence the natural defences of 
the place. Meanwhile the rebels, no doubt apprised by their scouts 
of the new aid, had already halted in their mar^, and the dark swarm 
might be seen indistmctly undulating, as bees ere they settle, amidst 
the verdure of the plain. 

“Well, cousin,” said the king, “ have ye brought these Hotspurs to 
their allegiance ? ” 

“ Sire, yes,” said Warwick, gravely, “but we have here no force to 
resist yon army.” 

“Bring you not succours?” said the king astonished. “You 
must have passed through London. Have you left no troops upon 
the road?” 

“ I had no time, sir ; and London is well nigh palsied with dismay. 
Had I waited to collect troops, I might have foiuid a king’s head 
blackening over those gates.” 

“Well,” refcuniod Edward, carelessly, “few or ^aiiy, one gentle- 
man is inore w(ulli than a hundred varlets. ‘ We are cno’ for glory/ 
as Henry said at .\gincourt.” 

“No, sire; you arc too skilful and too wise to believe your boast. 
These men wc cannot conquer— w^e may disperse them.” 

“ By what spell ? ” 

“By their king’s word to redress their complainte.” 

“|fcd banish my queen ? ” 

“ ileaveu forbid that man should part those whom God has joined,** 
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retiuned Warwick. “ Not my lady, your queen, but my lady’s 
kindred.’* 

“Rivers is dead, and gallant John,” said Edward, sadly~“is not 
■Uiat enough for revenge ? ” . 

“It is not revei^e that we require, but pledges for the land’s 
safety,” answered Warwick. “And to be plain, without such a 
promise these walls may be your tomb.” 

Edward wallied apart, strongly debating within himself. In his 
character were great contrasts ; no man was more frank in common- 
no Tnan more false when it suited— no man had more levity in wanton 
love, or more firm affection for those he once thoroughly took to his 
heart. He was the reverse of grateful for service yielded, yet he was 
warm in protect^ those on whom service was conferred. He was 
resolved not to give up the Woodvilles, and, after a short self-commune, 
he equally determined not to risk liis crown and life by persevering 
in resist^ce to the demand for their downfi^. Inly obstiimte, 
outwardly yielding, he concealed his falsehood with his usual soldierly 
grace. 

"Warwick,” he said, returning to the earl’s side, “ypu cannot 
adme me to what is misbeseeming, and therefore, in this strait, 1 
resim my conduct to your hands. 


and therefore, in this strait, I 
will not imsay to yon mutinous 


S my conduct to your hands, i will not imsay to yon mutinous 
men what I have already said : but what you judge it right to 
promise in my name to them, or to the insurgents, I will not suppose 
that mine honour will refuse to concede. But go not hence, 0 
noblest friend that ever stood by a king’s throne ’.—29 not hence till 
the grasp of your hand assures me that all past unkindness is gone 
and Duried; yea, and by this hand, and while its pressure is warm in 
mine, bear not too hard on thy kui^s affection for his lady’s kindred.” 

" Sire,” said Warwick, though his generous nature well nigh 
melted into weakness; and it was with an effort that he adhered to ms 
purpose— " Sire, if dismissed for awhile, they shall not be degraded. 
Ana if it be, on consideration, wise to recall from the family of 
Woodville your grants of lands and lordships, take from your Warwick 
—who, rich in his kiim’s love, hath eno’ to spare— take the double of 
what you would recalT 0, be frank with me— be true— be steadfast, 
Edward, and dispose of my lands whenever you would content a 
favourite.” 

“ Not to impoverish thee, my Warwick,” answered Edward, 
smiling, “ did I call thee to my aid ; for the rest, my revenues as Duke 
of Yorlk are at least mine to bestow. Go now to the hostile camp — 
go as sole minister and captain-genend of this realm— go with all 
powers and honours a king can give ; and when these districts are at 


sovereign’s trust.” 

" And while that trust is given,” said Warwick, with tears in his 
eyes, " may Heaven strengthen my arm in battle, and sharpen my 
bram in conncil. But I play the higard. The sun wanes westward: 
it should not go down while a hostile army menaces the son of IHUiara 
of York.” ^ 
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Tlie earx strode rapidly away, reached the broad space where Ms 
followers still stood, aismounted, but beside their steeds — 

" Tnunpets advance — pursmvants and heiMds before — 

Marmadiie, mount ! The rest I need not. We ride to the insurgent 
camp/* 


CHAPTER III. 

THE CAMP OP THE BEBEL8. 

The rebels had halted about a mile from the town, and were 
already pitching their tents for the night. It* was a tumultuous, 
clamorous, but not altogether undisciplined aiTay ; for Comers was a 
leader of singular practice in reducing men into the macliiaery of war. 
and where his skill might liavc failed, the prodigious influence and 
energy of Robin of lledesdale nded the passions and united the 
discordant elements. This last was, indeed, in much worthy the 
respect in which Warwick held his name. In times more ripe for 
him, he would have been a mighty demagogue and a successfol rege- 
nerator. His birth was known but to few ; his education and impe- 
rious temper made him ^mlgarly supposed of noble origin ; but had 
he descended from a king’s loins, Rcmert Hilyard had still been the 
son of the Saxon people. Warwick overrated, perhaps, Hilyard’s 
wisdom ; for, despite his Italian experience, his ideas were far from 
embracing any clear and definite system of democracy. He had 
much of the frantic levelism and jacquerie of 4iis age and land, and 
could probably not have explaihcd to himself all the changes he 
desired to effect ; but, coupled with Ms hatred to the nobles, his deep 
and passionate sympathy with the poor, his heated and fanatical 
cliimcras of a repubhc, half-political and half-religious,-“he had, with 
no uncommon inconsistency, linked the cause of a detlironed king. 
For as the Covenanters linked with the Stuarts against the succeeding 
and more tolerant dynasty, never relinquisliing their own anti-mon- 
arcMc theories: as m our time, the extreme pai-ty on the popular 
side has leagued with the extreme of the aristocratic, in order to crush 
the medium policy, as a common foe ; so the hold leveller united with 
his zeal for Margaret the very cause which the House of Lancaster 
might be supposed the least to favour. He expected to obtain from 
a sovereign, dependent upon a popular reaction for restoration, great 
popular privileges. Ana as the church had desei^ed*the Red Rose for 
the White, he sought to persuade many of the Lollards, ever ready to 
show their discontent, that Margaret (in revenge on the liierarchy) 
would extend the protection thev had nevft: found in the previous 
sway of her husband and Henry V, Possessed of extraordinary craft, 
and even cunning in secular intri^es — energetic^ versatile, bold, 
indefatigable, and, above all, marvellously gifted with the arts that 
mflaA stir up, and rade the phyrical force of masses, Robert Hil- 
yard had been, indeed, the soul and life of the present revolt ; and 
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his prudent moderation in resigning the nom^ command to those 
whose militaiy skill and high birth raised a riot into the dignitr of 
rebellion, had given that consistency and method to the rising which 
popular movements never attain without aristocratic aid. 

In the principal tent of the encampment the leaders of the insur- 
rection were assembled. 

There was Sir John Corners, who had married one of the Neviles, 
the daughter of Pauconberg, Lord lE^h Admiral, but who had pro- 
fited little by this remote connection with Warwick; for, with allliis 
merit, he was a OTedv, grasping man^ and he h^ angered the hot 
earl in pressing his claims too imperiously. This renowned knight 
was a t^, gamit man, whose iron frame sixty winters had not bowed : 
there, were the young heirs of Latimer and Eitzhngh, in gay gildea 
armour and scarlet mantelines ; and there, in a plain cuirass, trebly 
welded, and of immense weight, but the lower limbs left free and 
unincumbered, in thick leathern hose, stood Bobin of Bedesdale. 
Other captains there were, whom* diflerent motives had led to the 
common confederacy. There, might he seen the secret Lollard, hating 
either Hose, stem and sour, and acknowledii^ no leader but Hilyard. 
whom he knew as a Lollard’s son ; there might be seen the ruined 
spendthrift^ discontented with fortune, and regarding civil war as the 
oast of a djc— death for the forfeiture, lordships for the gain ; there, 
the sturdy Saxon squire, oppressed by the little baron of his province, 
and rather hopeful to abase a neighbour than dethrone a king, or 
whom lie knew little^ and for whom he cared still less ; and there, 
chiefly distinguished from the rest by grizzled beard, upturned mous- 
tache, erect mien, and grave, not thoughtful ag)ect, were the men of 
a former period— the soldiers who had fqugnt a^inst the Maid of 
Arc — ^now without place, station, or hope, in peaceful times, already 
hidf robbers by profession, and decoyed to any standard that pro- 
mised actiou, pay, or plunder. 

The conclave were in high and warm debate. 

“If this be true,” said Corners, who stood at the head of the tabic, 
his helmet, axe^ truncheon, and a rough map of the wsllls of Olney 
before him — " if t^ be true— if our scouts are not deceived— if the 
Earl of Warwick is in the village, and if his banner float beside King 
Edward’s— I say bluntly, as soldiers should speak, that I have been 
deceived and juggled !” 

“ And by whom, Sir Knight and cousin ! ” said the heir of Eitzhugh, 
reddening. 

“ By you, young kinsman, and this hot-mouthed dare-devil, Bobin 
of Bedesdale! le assured me, both, that the earl approved the 
rising— that he penjutted the levying yon troops in his name— that 
he knew well the time was come to declare against the Woodvilles, 
and that no sooner was an army mustered than he would place him- 
self ‘dl its Iiead ; and, I say, if this be not true, you have brought 
these grey hairs into dishonour !” 

"And what, Sir John Corners,” exclaimed Bobin, rudely, “what 
honour had your grey hairs till the steel cap covered them P Wliat 
Honour, I say, under lewd Edward and his lusty revellers ? Yc® were 
thrown aside, like a broken scythe. Sir John Corners ! You were for 
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saken in your rust ! Warwick MmseK, your wife’s great kinsman, 
could do nought in your favour I You stand now, leader of thousands, 
lord of life and deatL master of Edward and the throne ! We have 
done this for you, and you reproach us !” 

" And,” began the heir of Eitzhugh, encom-aged by the boldness of 
Hilj^rd, “we had all reason to believe my noble uncle, the Earl of 
Warwick, approved om' emprise. Whem this brave fellow (pointing 
to Kobin) came to inform me that, with his own eyes, he nad seen 
the waicen effigies of iny great kinsmam the hellish misdeed of the 
micen’s witch-dam, 1 repaired to luy Lord Montagu; and, though 
that prudent courtim* refused to dcchuc openly, lie let me see that 
war with the Woodvillcs -was not unwelcome to iuin.” 

“ Ycl. this same Montagu,” observed one of the riuglcadej-s, “when 
JHyaid ^\as well-nigh at the gates of York, sallied out and defeated 
him, sans ruth, smis ceremony.” , 

“ Yes, but he spared my life, and beheaded the dead body of i^oor 
Hugh Withers in my stead; for John Nevile is emming, aiurhc picks 
his nuts from the brenueii without lesiug his own paw. It was not 
the hour for Mm to joiu us, so he beat us civilly, and with discre- 
tion. But what hath he done since? He stands aloof while our 
army swells — while the bidl of the Neviles, and the ragged staff of 
the earl, arc the ensigns of our war — and while Edward gnaws out 
Ids tierce Iveart in yon walls of Gluey. How say >c, then, that War- 
wick, even if now in person with the. king, is in heart, against us? 
‘Nav, lie may have entered Oluej but to capture the tyrant.” 

‘^If so,” said Corners, “ all is as it should be : but if Earl War- 
wick, who, though hp hath treated mo ill, is a stoixr carle, and to 
be feared if not loved, join the king, 1 break this wand, and ye 
will seek out another captain,” * 

“And a captain shall be found!” cried Robin. “Are we so poor 
in valour, that ■syhen one man leaves us we arc headless and undone ? 
What if Warwick so betray us and hiraself—he brings no forces. 
And never, by God’s blessing, should we scpaiutc, till wc have re- 
dressed the wrongs of our countrymen 1” 

“ Good!” said the Saxon squire, winking and looking wise, — “not 
till we have humed to the ground the Bai-on of Bullstock’s ctistle.” 

“NoV" said a Lollard, sternly — “till we have shortened the purpM 
«)wn of the churchman — not till abbot and bishop have felt on their 
backs the whip wherewith they have scourged the godly believer and 
the humble samt.” 

“ Not,” added Robin, “ till we have assured bread to the poor man, 
and the filling of the fiesh-pot, and the law to the weak, and the scaf- 
fold to the evil-doer.” . ^ * 

“All this is mighty well,” said, bluntly, Sir ircofiVey Gates, the 
leader of the mercenaries, a skilful soLlier, but a iiredatory and law- 
less bravo — “but wlio is to pay me aud my tali fellows ?” 

At this pertinent question, there was a general hush of displeasure 
and disgust. 

“Eor look you, my masters,” continued. Sir Geoffrey—“ as long as I 
and m^^comr^es here believed that the rich earl, who hath half Eng- 
land for his provant, was at the head or the tail of this matter, we were 
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contented to wait awhile ; but deril a groat hath yet gone into my 
gipsire^ and as for pillage, w^t is a farm or a homestead! an* it were 
a church or a castle there might be pickings.*’ 

There is much plate of surer, ana a sack or so of marks and royals 
in the stronghold of the Baron of Bullstock,” quoth the Saxon squire, 
do^^dly hounding on to his revenge. 

^ "You see, my friends,” said Corners, with a smile, and shrugging 
his shoulders — "that men cannot gird a kingdom with ropes of sand, 
we Conquer and take captive— nay, or slay King Edward— 

“ The Duke of Clarence, male heir to the throne,” said the heir of ^ 
Latimer, “is Lord Warwick’s son-in-law, and therefore akin to you. 
Sir 

“ That is true,” observed Coniep, musingly. 

“ Not ill thoughtof, sir,” said Sir Geoffrey Gates— and niy advice is 
to proclaim Clarence king, and Warwick lord protector. We have 
some clmce of the angels then.” 

“ Besides,” smd the neir of Fitzhu^ “ our purpose once made dear, 
it win be bard either for Warwick or Clarence to go gainst us— harder 
stiU for the coTintry not to believe them with us. Bold measures are 
our wisest councillors.” 

“Um I” said the Lollard— “Lord Wmwick is a good man, and hath 
never, though his brother he a bishop, abetted the church tyrannies. 
But as for George of Ctonce 

“ As for Clarence,” said Hilyard, who saw, with dismay and alarm, ^ 
that the rebellion he designed to turn at the fitting hour to the service* 
of Lancaster, might now only help to shift, from one shoulder to 
the other, the hated dynpty of York— “ as for Clarence, lie hath 
Edward’s vices^ withcKit his manhood.” He ijaused, and seeing that 
the crisis hadnpeued the hour for declaring himself. Ids bold temper 
pushed at once to its object, “ No !” he continued, folding his arms, 
raising his head and coniprehcndinff the whole council in his keen and 
steady gaze — “no ! lords and gentlemen— since speak I mnst, in this 
emergency, hear me calmly. Nothing lias prospered in England since 
we abandon^ our lawful king. If we rid ourselves of Edward, let it 
not be to sink from a harlot-monger to a drunkard. In the Tower 
pines onr true lord, already honoured as a saint. Hear me, I say- 
near me out ! On the frontiers, an army that keeps Gloucester at 
bay hath dedar^ for Henry and M^aret. Let us, after seizing 
Olney, march thither at once, and unite forces. Margaret is already 
prepared to embark for England. I liave friends in London wlio wiil 
aUaok the Tower, and deliver Heniy. To you. Sir John Corners, in 
the queen’s nam^, I promise an earldom and the garter. To you, the 
heira of Latimer and Fitzhugh, the high posts that beseem your birth; 
to an of you- knights and captains, just share and allotment in the 
confiscated lands of the Woodvilles and the Yorkists. To you, 
brethren,” and addressing the Lollards, his voice softened into a mean- 
mg accent, that, compelled to worship in secret, they yet understood, 
shelter your foes, and mild laws ; and to you Jbrave soldiers, 
that pay which a king’s coffers alone can supply. Wherefoif I say. 
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down with: all subject-banners ! un with the Red Rose and the Ante- 
lope. and long live Henry the ^th ! ” 

This address, howes'er subtle in its adaptation to the various passions 
of those assembled, however aided hj the voice, spirit, and energy 
of the speaker, took too much by surprise those present to produce at 
once its effect. 

The LoUards remembered the fires lighted for their martyrs by the 
House of Lancaster ; and though blindly confident in Hihard, were 
not yet prepared to respond to his calL The young heir of Mtzhugh, 
who had, in truth, but taken arms to avenge the supjposed wrongs 
of Warwick, whom he idolized, saw no obiect gained in the rise of 
Warwick's enemy— Queen Margaret. The mercenaries called to 
mind the woeful state of Henry's exchequer in the former time. The 
Saxon squire muttered to himself— “And what the devil is to become 
of the castle of Bullstock ? ” But Sir Henry N evile (Lord Latimer’s 
son), who belonged to that branch of his house which had excused 
the Lanoaster cause, and who was in the secret councils of Tulyard, 
caught up the cry, and said — “ Hilyard doth not exceed his powers ; 
and lie who strikes for the Red Rose, shall carve out his own lordship 
from the manors of every Yorkist that he slays !” Sir John Corners 
hesitated; poor, long neglected, ever enterprising and ambitious, he 
was dazzlefi by the proffered bribe— but age is slow to act, and he 
expressed himseK with the measured caution of grey hairs. 

“A king’s name,” said he, “is a tower of strength, especially when 
marching against a king ; but this is a matter for genem assent and 
grave forethought.” 

Before any other (for ideas did not rush at once to words in those 
days) found his tongue, a mighty uproar was heard without. It did 
not syllable itself into distinct sound ; it uttered no name — ^it was such 
a shout as numbers alone could raise, and to such a shout would some 
martial leader have rejoiced to charge to battle, so fuH of depth and 
fervour, and enthusiasm, and good heart, it seemed, leaping from rank 
to rank, from breast to breast, from earth to heaven. With one 
accord the startled captains made to the entrance of the tent, and 
there they saw, in the broad space before them, enclosed by the tents 
which were m-ouped in a wide semicircle,— for the mass of the hardy 
rebel army slept in the open air, and the tents were but for leaders,— 
they saw, we say, in thai broad space, a multitude kneeling, and in 
the midst, upon ms good steed Saladin, bending CTaciously down, the 
martial countenance, the lofty stature, of the Earl of Warvrick. 'Hiose 
among the captains who knew him not personally, recognised him by 
the popular description— by the black -war-horse, whose le^dary 
famehwi been hymned by every minstrel; by tiie'hensation nis ap- 
pearance had created ; by the armorial insima of his heralds, grouped 
behind him, and whose gorgeous tabards blazed with his cognizance 
and quartermgs in azure, or, and argent. Tile sun was slowly setting, 
and poured its rays upon the bare head of the mi^ty noble, gathering 
round it in the nazy atmosphere like a halo. The homage of the 
crowd to that single foniL unarmed, and scarce attended, struck a 
death-lmell to the hopes of Hilyard— struck awe into all his coinradesl 
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Hiar)one man seemed to ravish from them, as by 
Ly } Wwer, and state, and command, left them sud- 

ly'to M'ab^n'bed' in urn! Captains, they were troopless— the 

wielder of men’s hearts was amongst them, and from his barb assumed 
reifm as from his throne ! 

** Gads, my life ! ” said Corners, turning to liis comrades, “ we have 
now, with a truth, the earl amongst us; but, unless he come to 
us on to Olney, I would as lief see the king’s provost at my 
shoulder.” 

“The crowd separates— he ndes this way!” said the heir of iitz- 
hugh. “ Shall we ^o forth to meet him ?” 

^ Not so 1 ” exclaimed Hilyard, we are still the leaders of this army ; 
let him find us deliberating on the siege of Olney ! ” 

“Eight!” said Corners; “and if there come dispute, let not the 
rabble near it.” 

captains rc-entered the tent, and in grave silence awaited the 
earl’s coming; nor was this suspense long. Warwick, leaving the 
multitude in the rear, and taking only one of the subaltern oflicers in 
lie rebel camp as bis guide and usher, anived at tlie tent, and was 
admitted into the council. 

The captains, Hilyard {done excepted, bowed with great reverence 
as the eaii entered. 

“Welcome, puissant sir, and illustrious kiiisinan !” said Comers, who 
had decided dn the line to be adopted — “ you are come at last to iskv, 
the command of the troops raised in your name, and into your hands 
I resign tliis tnmchcon.” 

“I accept it. Sir John Corners,” ausv/cred Warwick, Inking the 
place of dignity ; “ and since you thus constitute me your commander. 
I proceed at once to !ny stem duties. IIow happens it, knights ana 
gentlemen, that in my absence ye have dared to make my name the 
pretext of rebellion ? Speak thou, my sisi eris son ! ” 

“Cousin and lord,” said the lirir of Eitzhugh, rcddeiiiag but not 
abashed, “ we could not believe but what you would smile on those 
who have risen to assert your ’wrongs mid defend your life.” Jlud he 
then briefly related the tale of the Duchess of Bedford’s waxen effigies, 
and pointed to Hilyard as the eye-witness. 

“And,” began Sir Henry Nevile, “you, mcanwbilc, were baiiisbed, 
gly, from the king’s C9urt; the dissensions between you and 

d «5iiffir»iRTit)v tbfi hiTid’s lalV — tbft Vina^s fk*'' IbthI^s 


award sufficiently the land’s talk — the king’s rices, the land’s 
shame ! ” 

“Nor did we act without at least revealing our intentions to my 
uncle and your brother, the Lord Montagu,” added the hem of 
Pitzhugh. ' .. 

“Meanwhile,” said Bobin of Bedesdale, "the commons were 
oppressed, the people discontented, the Woodvilles plundering us, 
and the king wasting oul* substance on concubines and minions. W(^ 
have had cause eno’ for our rising ! ” 

The earl listened to each speaker in stem silence. 

“ Por all this,” he said at last, “ you have, without my leave or 
^^ion, levied armed men in my name, and would have made 
Richard Nevile seem to Europe a traitor, without the courage to be 
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a rebel ! Your lives are in my power, and those lives ai^e forMt to 
the laws.” 

" If we have incurred your disfavour from our over-zeal for you,” 
said the son of Lord Pitzhugh, touchindy, “ take our lives, for they 
are of little worth.” And the young nobJemaa unbuckled liis sword, 
and laid it on the table. 

"But,” resumed Warwick,* not seeming to heed his nephew^s 
humility, “ I, who have ever loved the people of England, and before 
king and parliament have ever pleaded tlicir cause— 1, as captain- 
general and first officer of these realms, here declare, that wliatever 
motives of ambition or interest may have misled men of mark and 
birth, I believe that the commons at least never rise in arms without 
some excuse for their error. Speak out then, you, their leaders ; and 
putting aside all tliat relates to me as tlie one man, say what are the 
gi'ievanccs of which the many would complain.” 

And now there was silence, for the knights and gentlemen knew 
little of the complaintj* of the populace ; the Lollards did not dare to 
expose their oppressed faith, and the squires and franklins were too 
uneducated to detail the grievances they had felt. But then, the 
immense supci-iority of the man of the people at once asserted itself; 
and Hilyard, whose eye the earl had hitmerto shunned, lifted his 
deep voice. With clear pnjcision, in indignant, but not declamatory' 
eloquence, he pamted the disorders of the tune— the insolent exactions 
of the hospitals and abbeys— the lawless violence of each lyctty baron 
— ^the weakness of the royal autliority in restraining oppression— its 
terrihlo power in aiding the oppressor. lie accumulated instance on 
instance of misrule ; he showed the insecurity of propcr1.y ; the adul- 
teration of the C/Oiii; the burden of the imposts ; he spoke of wives 
and maidciLs riokted— of industry defrauded— of liouses forcibly 
entered — of barns and granaries des]->oiled— of iJic impunity of all 
offenders, if hidi-boni— of the punishment of all complaints, if poor 
and lowly. " Tc!i us not,” he said, “ that this is the iiocessmy e^ of 
the lirries, tiie liard coiidiiion of mankind. It wjis otherwise. Lord 
Warwick, wdien Edward first swayed : for you then made yoursdf dear 
to the people by :/onr justice. Still men talk, hereabouts, of the 
golden rule of Earl Warwick; but since you have been, though mat 
in ollice, i^weiiess in deed, absent in Calais, or idle at Middlcham, 
England hath been but thepkythingof the WoodviHes, and the king's 
liave been stuffed with flattery as with wool. Aiid,” continued 
Hilyard, wanning vrith his subiect, and, to the surprise of the Lollards, 
entering boldly on their master-grievance—" and tnis is not aU. When 
Edv^ard ascended the ihronc, there was, if not justice, at least repose, 
ibr the persecu+ed believers who hold that God’a #ord was given to 
man to study, and digest into godly deeds. I speak plainly. I 
speak of that faith which 3 our mat latlicr, Salisbury, and many of 
the house of York, were believed to favour— *tliat faith wliich is called 
the Lollard, and tlic oppression of which, more than aught else, 
lost to Lancaster the heai’ts of England. But of late, the church, 
assuming the power it ever grasps the most under the most licentious 
l^gs (for the sinner prince hath ever the tyrant priest 1), hath put 
in vigour old laws, for the wronging man’s thought and eon- 
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aeience ;* and we sit at otir doors under the sbade> not of the rme-tre^ 
butihe^bbet. Por all these things we have drawn the sword; andii 
now. you, taking advantage of the love borne to you by the sons of 
£i^land,push that sword back into the ^heath, you, generous, great, and 
princely, though you be, well deserve the fate that I foresee and cau 
foretell. Yes!” cried the speaker, extending his arms, and gaaing 


fbcedly on the proud face of the, earl, which was not inexpressive of 
emotion — ** yes 1 I see you, having deserted the people, deserted by 
them also in your need— I sec you, the dupe of an un^iratefal king, 
strimicd of power and honour, an exile and an outlaw ; and when vou 
call m vam upon the people, in whose hearts you now reign, remember, 
O, fallen star, son of the momii^ ! that in the hour of their might 
you struck down the neople’s right arm, and paralyzed their power. 
And now, if you will, let your mends and England’s champions glut 
the scaffolds of your woman-king ! ” 

He ceased— a murmur went round the conclave; every breast 
breathed hard— every eye turned to Warwick, l^t mighty states- 
man mastered the effect which the thrillmg voice the potmlar 
pleader produced on him; but at that moment he had need of all his 
uank and honourable loyalty to remind him that he was there but to 
fuJifiL a promise and discharge a trust— that he was the king’s delegate, 
not the king’s judge. 

" You have spoken, bold men,” said he, “ as, in an hour when the 

X ’ ’ ' i of princes are weighed in one scale, the subject’s swords in the 
, I^ere I king, would wish free men to speak. And now you, 
Bobert Hilyard, and you, gentlemen, hear me, as envoy to King Ed- 
ward IV, To all of you I promise complete amnesty and eniire 
]^don. His highness believes you misled, not cnminal, and your late 
deeds will not be renlcmbered in your future services. So much for 
the leaders. Now for the commons. My liege the king is pleased to 
recall me to the high powers I once exercised, and to increase rather 
than to lessen them, to his name, I pledge myself to fuU and strict 
inquiry into all the grievances Robin of Jtledesdalc hath set forth, with 
a vjew to speedy and complete redress. Nor is this all. His highness, 
laying aside his pu^ose of war with France, will have less need of 
imposts on his subjects, and the burdens and taxes will be reduced. 
Lastly— bis grace, ever anxions to content his people, hath most be- 
nignly *emwwerea me to ]iromise that, whether or not yc rightly judge 
the quoen’a kindred, they w iU no longer have part or weight in the kinr s 
oquUcils. l^e Duchess of Bedford, as beseems a lady so sorrowful^ 
wi^jpwed, Will retire to her own home ; and the Lord Scales will fulm 
a mission to the court of Spain. Thus, then, assenting to all reason- 


that thbse unhappy sores may be healed evennore, imder the blessing 
of God and our patron Sledht ; and in the name of Edward IV ., Lora 


* The LollardB had greatly conttibuted to seat Edward on the throne; andmueh 
of the Bubaequent discontent, no doubt, arose from their disappointme^ when, as 

Sharon Turner weU expresses it, •* his indolence allied him to the Churolv*’ aipd he 
hcoame ** hereHeorum sdverissimtu p. 504. 
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Sozcram of IDu^land and of rrance, I break up this truncheon ami 
di&baud this army ! ” 

Amoug those present^ this moderate and 'wise address produced a 
general sensation of rehef ; for the earl’s disavowal of the revolt took 
away all h^e of its success. But the common approbation was not 
shared by Hdyard. He sprang upon the table, and seiziim the broken 
fragments of the truncheon wni^ the earl had snapped as a willow 
twig, exclaimed — ''And thus, in the name of the people, 1 seize the 
command that ye unworthily resign! Oh, yes, what fools were yonder 
drudges of the hard Lund and the grimed brow, and the leather jerkin, 
to expect succour from knight and noble ! ” 

So sayiim, he bounded from the tent, and rushed towards the mul- 
titude at the distance. 

" Yc, kniglits and lords, men of blood and birth, were but the 
tools of a manlier and wiser Cade 1 ” srid Warwick, calmly. “ Fol- 
low me 1 ” 

The earl strode from the tent, ^rang upon his steed, and was in the 
midst of the troops -with his heralds by his side, ere Halyard had been 
enabled to begin the harangue he had intended. Warwick’s trumpets 
hounded to sucncc ; imd the earl himself, in his loud clear voice, 
brielly addressed the inimcnse audience. Master, scarcely less than 
Hilyard, of the popular kind of eloquence, which— short, plain, gene- 
rous, and simple — cuts its way at once through the fecHugs to the 
policy, AVarwick brielly but forcibly recapitulated to the commoDB 
ihc promises he had made to the captains ; and as soon as they heard 
of taxc** removed^ the coinage reformed, the com thrave abolished, the 
WoodviUes dismissed, aud the carl recalled to power^ the rebellion 
was at an end. They answered "with a joyous shout his order to dis- 
perse and retire to their homes forthwith. BqJ the indomitable Hil- 
yard, ascendmg a small eminence, began his counter-agitation. The 
earl saw his robust form and waving hand— he saw the crowd sway 
lowai'ds him; and too well acquamted with mankind to sulfer his 
address, ho spurred to the spot, and turning to Marmadukc, said, 
in a loud voice, " Marmaduke Kevile, arrest that man in the king’s 
name I ” 

IMarmaduke sprang from his steed, and laid his hand on Hilyord’s 
shoulder. Not one of the multitude stirred on behalf of their dema- 
gogue. As before the sun recede tbe stars, all lesser lights had died 
m Ihc blaze of Warwick’s beloved name. Hilyard griped his dagger. 



hardy face. 

“I)o ye suffer this?” he said. "Do ye suffigr me, who ha^t» 

S laced swords in your hands, to go forth in %nds, and to the 
eathV” • 

" Tbe stout earl wrongs no man,” said ^ single voice, and tbe 
populace echoed the word. 

Sir, then, I core not for life, since liberty is gone. I yield myself 
your prisoner.” 

" A horse for my captive ! ” said Warwick, laughing—" and bear 
me promise you, that he shall go unscathed in g(^ and in liinba* 
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Qod wot, wiieu Warwick and the people meet no victim should b( 
sacrificed ! Hurrah for King Edward and fair England ! ’’ 

He waved his plumed cap as ho spoke, and withm the walls of Olne;^ 
wto heard the shout that answered. 

Slowly the earl and his scanty troop turned the rein : as he receded, 
the multitude broke up rapidly, and when the moon rose, that camp 
was a solitude ! ^ 

Such, for our nature is ever grander in the individual than the masi^ 
—such is the power of man above mankind I 


CHArTER IV. 

THE KOBliAB EAllL A29D THE SAXON DEMAGOGUE CONFEB. 

On leaving the camp, Warwick rode in advance of his train, and his 
countenance was serious and full of ihoughl. At length, as a turn in 
\rje road hid the little band from the view of tlie rebels, the carl 
motioned to Marmadukc to advance with his prisoner. The youim 
Nevile then fell back, and llobin and Warwick rode breast to breast 
out of hearing of the rest. 

“ Master Hilyard, I am well content that my brother, when you fell 
into his hands, spared your life, out of gratitude for the favour yon 
once showed to mine.’* 

" Your noble brother, my lord,” answered Robin, drily—" is, per^ 
haps, not aware of the service 1 once rendered you. Methiukshc 
spared me rather, because, without me, an enterprise which has 
Bb&^.3n the WoodviUes from their roots around the throne, and given 
back England to the Nevilcs, had been nipped in the bud !— lour 
brother is a deep thinker!” 

" I grieve to near thee speak thus of the Lord Montagu. I know 
that he hath wilier devices than become, in mine eyes, a weU-bom 
Imight and a sincere man : but be loves his kin^ and his ends are 

C ‘ !r than his means. .Master Hilyard, enoudi of the past evil. 

e months after the field of Hexham, I chanced io fall, when alone, 
amongst a band of roving and fierce Lancastrian outlaws. Thou, their 
leader, recognising the crest on my helm, and mindful of some slight 
indul^ce once shown to thy strange notions of republican hberty, 
didst save me from the swords of thy followers : from that time 1 have 
sought in vain to mend thy foritmes. Thou hast rejected all mine 
offers, and I knoW*Jvell that thou hast lent thy service to the fatal 
oanse of Lfuicaster. Many a time 1 might have given thee to the law, 

* The dibpersion of the xeuela at Olney is forcibly narrated by a few sentences, 
graphic fhnn their brief simplicity, in the ** Pictorial History of England,** Book v.. 
p. 104. “ They (Warwiek, &c.) repaired in a very friendly manner to Olney, where 
they found Edward In a most unhappy condition $ his friends were dead or scattered, 
flyuinr for their lives, or hiding themselves in remote places : the insnr|i(eDtB were 

amoBt upon litan. A word fnm Warwick sent the insw genie quietly hack to the 
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®iLt mtitude Aa tli^ aid in the needful strait, and to speak sooth^ 
my oiadain of all individual efforts to restore ti uiUen house, made me 
turn my eyes from transgressions, which, once made known to tbe 
king, had placed thee beyond pardon. I see now that thou art a man 
of head and arm to bring great danger upon nations; and though this 
time Warwick bids thee escape and live, — ^if once more thou offend, 
know me on^ as the king’s minister. The debt between us is now 
cancelled. Yonder lies the path that conducts to the forest. Eare* 
weU. Yet stay !— poverty may have led thee into treason.” 

“ Poverty,” interrupted Huyard — “ poverty, Lord Warwick^ leads 
men to sympathise with the poor, and therefore I have done with 
riches.” He paused, and bis breast heaved. “ Yet,” he added, sadly, 
“ now that 1 have seen the cowardice and ingratitude of men, my 
calling seems ov er, a nd my spirit crushed.” 

“ Alas I” said Warwick, ‘^whether manbeflich or poor, ingratitude 
is the vice of men ; and you, who have felt it from the mob, menace 
me with it from a lung. But each must carve Out his own way throngii 
tills earth, without over care for applause or blame ; and the tomb is 
the sole judge of mortal memory !” 

Robin looked hard in the earl’s face, which was dark an^loomy, 
as he thus spoke, and approacliing nearer, he said — “ Lord Warwick, 
I take from you liberty and life the more willingly, because a voice I 
cannot mistiike tells me, and bath long told, that, soone/ or late^ lime 
will bind us to each other. Unlike otlier nobles, you lipe owed your 
power not so much«to lordship, land| and birth, and a king’s smile, as 
to the love you have nobly won : you alone, true knight and princely 
Christian— you alone, in w^ar, have spared the humble — you alone, 
stalwart and resistless champion, have directed your lance against your 
equals, and your order hath gone forth to the fierce of heart — ‘ Never 
smile the commons ! ’ In peace, you alone have stood up in your Inutghty 
parliament for just law or for gentle mercy ; your castle hath had a 
jward for the hiuigry, and a shelter for the houseless ; your pride, which 
hath bearded kings and humbled imstarts, hath never had a taunt for 
the lowly ; and therefore I— son of the people— in the people’s name, 
bless you living, and sigh to ask whether a people’s gratitude wiQ 
moumyou dead \ Beware Edward’s false smile-Aieware Clarence’s 
fickle laith— beware Gloucester’s inscrutable wile. Mark, the sun 
sets I — ^and while we speak, yon dark cloud* gathers over your plumed 
head.” 

He pointed to the heavens as he ceased, and a low roll of gathering 
thunder seemed to answer his ominous warning. Without tanyinf 
for the earl’s answer, Hilyard shook the reins of his steed, and disap 
peared in the windmg of the lane through which ^took his way. 
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CHAPTER V. 

<nLAI FAJTH EBWABD lY. rXIRPOSETH TO KEEP WITH EARL AKB 
PEOPLE. 

Edward received his triumphant envoy with open arms and pro- 
fuse expressions of gratitude. He exerted himself to the utmost 
in the oanquet that crowned the day, not only to conciliate the 
illustrious new comers, but to remove from the minds of Raoul de 
Pulke and his officers nil mcmo^ of their past disaffiection. No 
gift is rarer or more successful in the intrigues of life than that 
which Edward eminently possessed — viz., the hmocnsy of franhnem. 
Dissimulation is often humble — often polished— often grave, sleek, 
smooth, decorous ; but it is rarely gay and jovial, a hearty laugher, a 
merry, cordial, boon compamon. Such, however, was the feheitous 
craft of Edward IV. ; and, indeed, his spirits were naturally so high 
— ^his good humour so flowing— that this joyous hypocrisy cost him 
no effort. Elated at the dispersion of his foes— at the prospect of 
his return to his ordin^ life of pleasure— there was something so 
kindly and so winning in his mirth, that he subjugated entirely the 
fiery temper of Raoul de Eulke and the steadier suspicions of the 
more thoughtful St. John. Clarice, wholly reconciled to Edward, 
g^ed on mm with eyes swimming with affection, and soon drank 
fiimself into uproariour- joviality. The archbishop, more reserved, 
still animated the society by the dry and epigrammatic wit notun- 
*common to his learned and subtle mind; but Warwick, in vain, 
endeavoured to shake off an uneasy, ominous gloom. He was not 
satisfied with Edward’s avoidance of discussion upon the grave mat- 
ters involved in the earl’s promise to the insurgents, and his 
masculine .spirit rewded with some disdain, and more suspicion, a 
levity that he considered iU-suited to the emergence. 

The banquet was over, and Edward, having dismissed his other 
attendants, was in his chamber with Lord Hastings, whose office 
always admitted him to the wardrobe of the king. 

Edward’s smile had now left his lip ; he paced the room with 
A hasty stride, and then suddenly owning the casement, pointed 
to the landscape without, which lay calm and suffused in moonlight. 

“Hastings," said^he, abruptly, “a few hours since, and the earth 
grew spears ! Behold the landscape now ! ” 

“ So vanisll all the king’s enemies ! 

“Ay, man, ay— if at the king’s word, or before the king;’s battle- 

axe ; out at a subject’s command . No, I am not a Mug while 

another scatters armies in my realm, at his bare will. ’Eore Heaven, 
this sh^ not last ! ** 

Hastings regarded the countenance of Edward, changed fimn 
effisble beauty mtoteirible fierceness, with reflectioiis suggested by 
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Bis profound and mournful wisdom. “How little a man’s virtues 
profit him in the eyes of men ! ” thought he. “ The subject saves 
file crown, and the crown’s wearer never pardons the presumption ! ” 
“You ao not speak, sir!” exclaimed nldward, irrifiited and impa- 
tient. “ T^y gaze you thus on me P ” 

“ JBeau sire, returned the favourite, calmly, “ I was seeking to 
discover if your pride spoke, or your nobler nature.” 


“Tush ! ” said the long, petulantly—” the noblest part of a king’s 
nature is his pride as kmg ! ” Again he strode the chamber, and 
again halted. But the earl hath tallen into his own snare— he hath 
promised in my name what 1 will not perform. Let the people learn 
that their idol hath deceived them. He asks me to dismiss from the 


court the queen’s mother and kindred I ” 

Hastings, who in this went thoroi^hly with the earl and the po- 
pular feehnk and whose only enemies in England were the Woodvilles, 
replied simj^y— 

“ These are cheap terms, sire, for a king’s life, and the crown of 
Eimland.” 

Edward started, and his eyes flashed that cold, cruel fire, which 
makes eyes of a light colouring so far more expressive of terrible pas- 
sions th^ the quicker and warmer heat of dark orbs. “Think you so, 
sir? God’s blood, he who proffered them shall repent it in every 
vein of his body 1 Harkye, William Hastings de H^tings, 1 know 
you to be a deep and ambitious man ; but better for yom hSid you 
covered that learned brain under the cowl of a nienihcant mar, than 
lent one thought to the councils of the Earl of Warwick.” 

Hastings, who felt even to fondness the affection which Edward 
generally inspired in those about his person, and who, far from sym- 
palhisiug, except in hate of the Woodvilles, with the earL ^w that 
beneath that mighty tree no new plants coula push into their fullest 
foliage, reddened with anger at this imperious menace. « 

“ My liege,” said he, with becoming dignity and spirit, “ if you can 
thus address your most tried confidant and ytpir lealest friend, your 
most dangerous enemy is yourself.” 

“Stay, man,” smd the king, softening, “I was over warm, but 
the wild beast within me is chafed. Would Gloucester were here ! ” 


“ I can tell you what would be the counsels of that wise young 
prince, for 1 know his mind,” answered Hasting. 

“ Ay, he and you love each other well. Speak out.” 

“ Pnnee Bicliard is a great reader of Italim lere. He saith that 
those small states are treasuries of all experience. , Erom that lere 
Prince Bichard would say to you — ^ where a subject is so great as to 
be feared, and too much beloved to be desired, the king must 
remember how Taipeia was crushed.” ^ 

“ I remember naught of Tarpeia, and I detest parables.” 

“ Tarpeia, sire (it is a story of old Bourn), was crushed under the 
weight of presents. Oh, my Hegc,” connnned Hastings, warming 
with that interest which an able man feels in his own superior art, 
“were I king for a year, by the end of it Wa^ck should be tbn 
most unpopnmr (and therefore the weakest) lord in England ! ” 

And how, 0 wise in thine own conceit ? ” 
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*‘jBeau siro** tesumed Hastings, not heeding the rebuke— ajid 
slran^ljr enough he proceeded to point out, as the means of destroy- 
ing the earPs influence, the very method that the archbishop had 
deiced to Montagu, as that which, would make the influence irre- 
sistible and permanent. — JBeau nre** resumed Hastings, "Lord 
Warwick is beloved by the people, because tliey consider him mal- 
treated: he is esteemed by the people, because they consider him 
above all bribe ; he is venerated by the people, because they believe 
tliat in all their complaints and struggles he is independent (he alone) 
of the king. Instead of love, I would raise envy ; for instead of cold 
countenance 1 would heap him with grace. Instead of esteem and 
veneration I would raise suspicion, for 1 would so knit him to your 
house, that he could not stir hand or foot gainst you ; 1 would make 
liis heirs your brothers. The Duke of CJIarence hath married one 
daughter— wed the other to Lord Bichard. Betroth your young prin- 
cess to Montagu’s son^ the representative of all the Neviles. The 
earl’s immense possessions must thus ultimately pass to your own 
kindred. The earl himself will be no longer a power apart from the 
tlu'one, but a part of it. The barons will chafe against one who half 
ceases to be of their order, and yet monopolises their dignities ^ the 
people will no longer see in the earl their champion, but a king’s 
favourite and deputy. Neither barons nor people will flock to ms 
banner.” 

“ All this is well and wise,” said Edward, musing ; " but meanwhile 
my queen’s blood—am I to reign in a solitude? — ^for look you, 
Histmgs, you know weU that, uxorious as fools have deemed me, I 
had puroose and desim in the elevation of new families, 1 wished to 
raise a n'esh nobility to counteract the pride of the old, and only upon 
new nobles can a new dynasty rely.” 

“ My Lord, 1 will not anger you again ; but still, for awhile, the 
queen’s relations will do well to retire.” 

‘‘ Good night, Hastings,” interrupted Edward, abruptly, “ my 
pillow id this shall be my counsellor.” 

Wljiatever the purpose solitude and reflection might ripen in the 
king’s mind, he was saved from immediate decision by news, the next 
morning, of fresh outbreaks. The commons had risen in Lincolnshire 
and the county of Warwick; and Anthony WoodvDle wrote word 
that, if the king would but show himself among the forces he had 
raised near Coventiy, all the gentry around would rise against the 
rebellious rabble. Seizing advantage of these tidings, borne to him 
by his own couriers, and ca^r to escape from the uncertain soldieiy 
Quartered at Olney, Edward, without waiting to consult even with 
the earl, sprang tck*^rse, and Ids trumpets were the first signal of 
departure that he deigned to anv one. 

This want of ceremony displeased the pride of Warwick ; but he 
made no complaint, andotook his place by the king’s side, when 
Edward said, shortly. 

Dear cousin, this is a time that needs all our energies. I ride 
towards Coventy, to give head and heart to the raw recruits I shall 
find there ; but I pray you and the archbishop to use all means, in 
ibis immediate district, to raise fresh troops ; for at your name armed 
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men spring up from pasture and glebe, c^ke and hedge. Join what 
troops you can collect in three days with miim at Goventix nud, ere 
the sickle is in the harvest, England shall be at peace. God speed 
you ! Ho ! there, gentlemen, away \—d franc ctrier P* 

Without pausing for reply— for he wished to avoid all questioning, 
lest Warwidc might discover that it was to aWoodyille Cnat he was 
hound— the king put spurs to his horse, and, while his men were 
yet hurrying to and fro, rode on aknost aknm and was a ^d 
mile out of the town before the force led by St. J^ohn and Kaoul de 
Eulke, and followed by Hastings, who held no command, overtook 
him. 

“I misthink the king,” said Warwick, gloomily, "but my word iff 
pledged to the people, and it shall be kept !” 

" A nian^s word is best kept when his arm is the strongest,” sale 
the sententious archbishop; “yesterday, you dispersed an army; 
to-day, raise one I” 

Warwick answered not, but, after a moment’s thought, beckoned to 
Marmaduke. 

“Kinsman,” said he, “spur on, with ten of my little company, to 
join the king. Eeport to me if any of the Woodvilles be in his camp 
near Coventry.” 

“ Whither shall I send the report ?” 

“ To my castle of Warwick I” 

Marmaduke bowed his head, and, accustomed to the brevity ol Ispe 
carl’s speech, proceeded to the task enjoined him. Warwick next 
summoned his second squire. 

“My la^'^ and her cnildren,” said he, “are on their way to Mid- 
dlcham. This paper will instruct you of their process. Join them 
with all the rest of my troop, except my heralds and trumpeters; and 
say that 1 shall meet them cre long at Middleham.” 

“It is a strange way to raise an army,” said the archbii^op, drily, 
to b^in by getting rid of all the force one possesses !” 

“Brother,” answered the earl, “I woul(f fain show my son-in-law, 
who mar be the father of a line of kings, that a general may be help- 
less at the head of thousands, but that a man may stand alone who has 
the love of a nation.” 

“May Clarence profit by the lesson! Where is he all this 
while P’^ 

“ Abed,” said the stout earl, with a slight accent of disdai^ and 
tnen, m a softer voice, he added— “youth is ever luxurious. Better 
the slow man than the false one.” 

Leaving Warwick to discharge the duty enjoined him, wc follow 
the dissimiilalmg kW- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


^HAT BEFALLS ElEG EDWAED ON HIS ESCAPE FBOM OLNET. 

As soon as Edward was out of sijrlit of the spire of Olncj^ be 
slackened his speed, and beckoned Hastings to bis side. 

“Dear "Will, * said the kins, “1 have thought over thy counsel, and 
will find the occasion to make experiment thereof. Sut, methinks, 
thou wilt agree vdthme,that concessions come best from a king who 
has an army of his own. ’Pore heaven I in the ramp of a Warwick 1 
have less power than a lieutenant! Now mark me. I go to head 
some recruits raised in haste near Coventry. ITie scene of contesi 
must be in the northern counties. Wilt tlioii, for love of me, lidc 
night and day, thorough br^e thorough brier, to Gloueest(‘r on the 
boarders P Bid him march, if the Scot will let him, back to York ; 
and if he cannot himself quit the borders, let Inni send what mtii cau 
be spared, under thy banner. Eadling this, raise tlirough Yorksh’re all 
the men-at-arms thou canst collect. But, above all, see Montagu. 
Him and his may secure at all haaiards. 1 f he deiniLr, tell him liis son 
shall marry his bug’s daughter, and wear tlie coronal of a duke. J J a * 
ha I a large bait for so large a fish ! 1 see this is no casual outbreak, 
but a general convulsion of the realm; and the Earl of Wanviek 
must not be the oiilp man to smile or to frown back tlie angry 
dements I ” 

“ In this, beau sire” answered Hastings, “you speak as a king lUid 
a warrior should, and I will do my best to assert your rojal motto— 
* Modus et ordo,^ If I can but promise that your higluiess has for 
awhile dismissed theWoodviUe lords, rely upon it, that ere two mouths 
1 will place under yonr truncheon an army worthy of the liege lord of 
hardy Wland.” 

“ Go, dear Hastings, I trust all to thee !” answered the king. 

The nobleman bssed his sovereign’s extended hand, closed his visor, 
and, motioningr to his body sciuirc fo follow him, disappeared down a 
green lane, avoiding such broader thoroughfares as might bring him in 
contact with the omcers left at Olney. 

In a small village near Coventry, Sir Anthony Woodville had col- 
lected about two thj^usand men: cbicfiy composed of the tenants and 
vassals of the new nobility, who regarded the brilliant Anthony os 
their head The leadeis were gallant and ambitious gentlemen, as 
they who arrive at fortunes above their birth mostly are— but tneir 
vassals were little to be trusted. Eor in that day, clanship was still 
strong, and these followers had been bred in alle^nce to LancastrinTi 
lords, whose confiscated estates were granted to tneYorbst favourites. 
The shout that welcomed the arrival of the king was therefore feeble 
and lukewarm— -and, disconcerted by so chilling a reception, be die- 
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mounted^ in less elevated spirits than those in which he had left Olxrcy, 
at the pavilion of his brother-in-law. 

The mourning-dress of Anthony, his countenance saddened by the 
barbarous execution of his father and brother, did not tend to cheer 

But^'oodville’s account of the queen’s grief and horror at the 
aiilictions of her house, and of Jacquetta’s in^gnation at the foul lan- 
guage which the report of her practices put mtq the popular mouth, 
served to endear to the king’s mind the family that he considered 
unduly persecuted. Even in the coldest breasts smection is fanned by 
opposition, and the more the queen’s kindred were assailed, the more 
obstinately Edward clung to them. By suiting his humour, by wink- 
ing at his gallantries, by a submissive sweetness of temper, which 
soothed his own hasty moods, and contrasted with the rou^ pride of 
Warwick and the peevish fickleness of Clarence, Elizabeth had com- 
pletely wound herself into the king’s heart. And the charming paces, 
the elegant accomplishments of Anthony Woodville, were too harmo- 
nious with the char^tcr of Edward, who in all — except truth and 
lionour— was the perfect model of the gay gentilhmme of the time, not 
to have become almost a necessary companionship. Indolent natures 
may be easily nded— but they ctow stubborn when their comforts and 
habits are interfered with. And the whole current of Edward’s merry, 
easy life, seemed to him to lose flow and sparkle, if the faces he loved 
best were banished, or even clouded. 

He was yet conversing with Woodvijlc, and yet assuring him, that 
however he might temporise, he would never abandon the mterests of 
liis queen’s kindred— when a gentleman entered aghast, to report that 
the Lords St. John and de Eulke, on hearing that Sir Antliony Wood- 
viJlc was in command of the forces, had, withwt even dismounting, 
left the camp, and carried with them their retainers, amounting to 
more than half of the little troop that rode from Olney. 

** Let them go,” said Edward, frowning ; “ a day shall dawn upon 
their headless trunks !” 

“Oh, my king,” smd Anthony, now Earl of Bivers,— who, by far 
the least seMsh of his house, wm struck with remorse at the penalty 
Edward paid for his love marriage, — “ now tliat your highness can 
rebevc me of ray command, let me retire from the camp. I would lain 
go a pilgrim to the shrine of Compostella, to pray for my fathers 
sins and my sovereign’s weal.*’ 

“Let us first see what forces arrive from London,” answered the 
king. “ Richard ere long will be on the march from the frontiers, and 
whatever Wfirwick’s resolves, Montapi, whose heart I hold in my 
Jiand, will bring bis army to my side. Let us waiyi. 

But the next day brought no reinforcements^ no? the next ; and the 
king retired betimes to iiis tent, in much imtation and perplexity ; 
when at the dead of the night he was startled from slumber by the 
tramp of horses, the sound of boms, the challenp of the sentinels — 
aiid^ he sprang from his couch, and hurripd on iiis armour in alarm, 
the Earl of Warwick abruptly entered. The earl’s face was stem, but 
cahn and sad : and Edward’s brave heart beat loud as he gazed on his 
formidable subject. 
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^‘Xine Edward/* said Warwick, slowly and moumfdly, "you haTc 
deceiyea me ! 1 promised to the commons the hanishmcnt of the 
Woodvilles, and to a WoodviJle you have flown.** 

" "If our promise was given to rebels, with whom no faith can be held ; 
and^^assed from a den of mutiny to the comp of a loyal soldier.*' 

"We will not now waste words, king,** answered Warwick. "Please 
you to mount, and ride northward. The Scotch have ga^d ^eat 
advantages on the marches. The Duke of Gloucester is driven back- 
wards. All the Lancastrians in the North have risen. •Marmet ot 
Anjou is on the coast of Normandy,* ready to set sail at the flrst 
decisive victory of her adherents.** 

" 1 am with you,” answered Edward ; “and I remice to think that 
at last 1 may meet a foe. Hitherto it f eems as if I had been chased 
by shadows. Now may 1 hope to grasp the form and substance of 
dkiger and of battle.” 

"A steed prepared for your grace awaits you.’* 

"Whither ride we first P” 

“ To my castle of Warwick, hard by. At noon to-morrow aU will be 
ready for our northward march.” 

Edward, by tliis time, having armed himself, strode from the tent 
into the open air. The scene was striking — ^the moon was extremely 
bright and the sky serene, but around the tent stood a troop of torch- 
bearers, and the red glare shone luridly upon the steel of the serried 
horsemen and the banners of the earl, in which the grim white bear 
was wrought upon an ebon ground, quartered with the dun bull, and 
crested in gold with the eagle of the Monthermers. Ear as the long’s 
eye could reach, he saw but the spears of Warwick ; while a confused 
hum in his own encampment toid that the troops Anthony Wood- 
ville had collected wqj’e not yet marshalled into order— Edw'ard drew 
back. 

" And the Lord Anthony of Scales and Elvers,” said he, hesitat- 
ingly. 

* Choose, king, between the Lord Anthony of Scales and Elvers, 
and Eichard Nevile !*’ answered Warwick, in a stem whisper. 

^ Edwai'd paused, and at that moment Anthony himself emerged from 
his tent (which adjoined the l^n^^ in company with the Archbishop 
of York, who had rode thither in Warwick ’3 tram. 

" My liege,” said that gallant knight, putting his knee to the ground, 
“ I have heard from the archbishop the new perils that iwait your 
highness, and 1 grieve sorely that, in this strait, your councillors deem 
it meet to forbidTme the glory of fighting or falling by your side ! I 
know too well the unham)y odium attached to my house and name in 
the northern part& to dispute the policy which ordains my absence 
firom your armies. Till these feuds are over, I crave your royal leave 
to quit Englani, and perform my pilgrimage to the sainted shrine o! 
Compostella.*’ 


A burning flush pwed over the king’s face, as he raised his brother- 
in-law, and clasped him to his bosom. 

"Gc or stay, as you will, Anthony!” said he, "but let these proud 


* At this time, Margaret -was at Uorfleur.— 
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luenkuow that neither time nor absence can tear you from your king’s 
heart. But envy must have its hour ! Lord Warwick, 1 attend you; 
but. it seems, rather as your prisoner than your liege.” 

Warwick made no answer: the king mounted, and waved Ins hand 
to Anthony. The torches tossed to and fro, the horns sounded, and in 
a silence, moody and resentful on either part, Edward and his terrible 
suWeet rode on to the towers of Warwick. 

l^he next day the king beheld, with astonishment, the immense 
force that, in a time so brief, the earl had collected round his standard. 

Prom his casement, which commanded that lovely slope on which so 
many a tourist now gazes with an eye that seeks to c^ back the 
stormy and ohivalric past, Edward beheld the earl on his renowned 
black charger, reviewing the thousands that, file on hie, and rank on 
rank, lifted pike and lance in the cloudless sun. 

“ Alter all,” muttered the king, “ I can never make a new noble a 
great baron ! And if in peace a great baron overshadows the throne, 
m time of war a great baron is a throne’s bulwark ! Gramercy, I had 
been mad to cast away such an army — an army fit for a king to lead ! 
They serve Warwick now — ^bnt Warwick is less skilful in the martial 
art than 1— and soldiers, like hounds, love best the most dexterous 
huntsman.” 


CHAPTER Vn. 

HOW KING EDWAKD ABRIVBS XT THE CASTLE OP MIDPLEHAM. 

On the ramparts of feudal Middleham, in the same place where 
Anne had confessed to Isabel the romance of her childish love, again 
the sisters stood^ awaiting the coming of their father and the king. 
They had only, with their mother, reached Middleham two days before, 
and the preceding night an advanced guard had arrived at the castle 
to announce the approach of the earl with bis royal comrade and 
visitor. Erom the lieiglit.s, already, they beheld the long array winding 
in glorious order towards the mighty pile. 

‘^Look!” exclaimed Isabel, *‘look! already methinks I see the 
white steed of Clarence. Yes ! it is he ! it is my George— my husband ! 
Tnc banner borne before, shows his device.” 

“ Ab ! happy Rabel !” said Anne, sighing, “ what raptnre tb await 
the coming of him one loves !” 

“ My sweet Anne,” returned Isabel, passing her jrm tenderly round 
her sister’s slender waist, “ when thou hast congiiered the vain folly 
of thy childhood, thou wilt find a Clarence of thine ovrti. And yet, 
added the young duchess, smiling, “it must be the opposite of a 
Clarence, to be to tby heart what a Clarence is to mine, llove 
George’s gay liumour— thou lovest a melancholy brow. 1 love that 
c harming weakness which supples to my woman will— thou lovest a 
proud nature tliat may command thine own. 1 do not respect Geoige 
less, because I know my mind stronger than his own; but thou (like 
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ray gentle mother) wonldst have thy mate, lord and chief in all things, | 
and live from his life as the shadow from the snn. Hut where left you 
our mother?” 

“ In the oratory, at prayer !” 

“ She has been sad of late.” 

The dark times darken her ; and she ever fears the kin^s falseness 
or caprice wiU stir the earl np to some rash emprise. My father's 
letter, brought last night to her, contains something that made her 
couch sleepless,” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the duchess, eagerly, "my mother confides in 
thee more than me. Saw you the letter ?” 

“No.” 

“Edward will make himself unfit to reign,” said Isabel, abruptly. 
“The barons will call on him to resign; and then— and then, Anne- 
sister Anne, — Warwick’s daughters cannot be bom to be simple 
subjects!” 

“Isabel, God temper your ambition ! Oh ! curb it— crush it down ! 
Abuse not your influence with Clarence. Let not the brother aspire 
to the brother’s crown.” 

“ Sister, a king’s diadem covers all the sins schemed in tlic licad 
that wins it ! ” 

As the duchess spoke, her es^es flashed and her form dilated. Her 
beauty seemed ahnost terrible. 

The gentle Anne gazed and shuddered; but ere she found Avords to 
rebuke, the lovely shape of the countess-mothcr was seen moving • 
slowly towards them. She was dressed in her robes of state to receive 
her kingly guest; the vest fitting high to the throat, wdiere it joined 
the ermine tippet, and thickly sown with jewels ; the sleeves tight, n 
with the second or over sleeves, that, loose and large, hung penaant 
and sweeping even to the ground ; and the goAvn, velvet of eramonsin, 
trimmed with ermine, made a costume not less graceful tliau magniti- 
cent, and which, wdierc compressed, set off the exquisite symmetry of 
a form still yduthful, and where flowing, added majesty to a bcaut> 
naturally rather soft and feminine than proud and stately. As she 
approached her children, she looked rather like their sister than their 
mother, as if I'ime, at least, shrunk from visiting harslily one for whom 
such sorrows were reserved ! 

The face of the countess was so sad in its aspect of calm and sweet 
resimation, that even the proud Isabel was touched ; and kissing her 
mother’s hand, she asked, “ If any ill tidings preceded her famer’s 
coming?” 

“ Alas, my Isabel, the times themselves arc had tidings ! Your 
youth scarcely ^remembers the days when brother fought £^ainst 
brother, and the Eon’s sword rose against the father’s breast. But I, 
recalling them, tremble to hear the faintest murmur that threatens a 
civil war.” She paused, and forcing a smile to her lips, added, “ Our 
woman fears must not, however, sadden onr lords with an unwelcome 
countenance ; for mem returning to their hearths, have a right to a 
wife’s smile; and so^^Isabel, thou and I, wives both, must forget tbe 
morrow in to-day. Hark ! the trumpets sound near and nearer^let 
us to the hall.” 
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Before, however, they had reached the castle, a shrill blast rang 
at the outer gate. The portcullis was raised ; the young Duke of 
Clarence, with a bndegroom’s impatience, spuired alone through the 
^gloomy arch, and Isabel, catchup sight of his countenance, lifted 
towards the ramparts, uttered a cry and waived her hand. Clarence 
heard and saw, leapt from his steed, and had clasped Isabel to his breast, 
almost before Anne or the countess had recognised the new comer. 

Isabel, however, always stately, recovered in an instant from the joy 
she felt at her lord’s return, and gently escaping his embrace, she 
glanced with a blush towards the battlements crowded with retainers ; 
* Clarence caught and interpreted the look. 

“■Well, belle nvere^' he said, turning to the countess — "and if yon 
feithful followers do witness with what glee a fair bride inspires a 
returning bridegroom— is there cause for shame in this cheek of 
damascene ?” 

“Is the king still with my father?” asked Isabel hastily, and 
interrupting the countess’s reply. 

“ Surely, yes ; and hard at hand. And pardon me that I forgot, 
dear lady, to say that my royal brother has announced Ids intention ox 
addressing the principal officers of the army in Middleham Hall. This 
news gave me lair excuse fpr hastening to you and Isabel.” 

" All is prepared for his highness,” said the countess, “ save our own 
homag(;. Wc must quicken our steps— come, Anne.” 

The countess took the arm of the younger sister, while the duchess 
made a sign to Clarence,— he lingered behind, and Isabel drawing him 
aside, asked-- 

" Is my father reconciled to Edward?” 

" No— nor Edward to him.” 

“ Good ! The king has no soldiers of his ovm amidst yon armed 
tTain?” 

“ Save a few of Anthony Woodville’s recruits— none, llaoul de 
Eulkc and St. John have retired to their towers in suhen dudgeon. 
But have you no softer questions for my return, bella mia?** 

" l^ardon me — ^many— my king** 

'^Kingr* 

" What other name should the successor of Edward IV. bear?” 

"Isabel,” said Clarence, in great emotion, “what is it you would 
tempt me to? Edward I V. spares the life of Henry Yl., and shall 
Edward IV.’s brother conspire against his own ?” 

“Saints forefend?” exclaimed Isabel — “can you so wrong my 
honest meaning? 0 George I can you conceive that your wife — 
"Warwick’s daughter— harbouia the thought of murder? No ! surely 
the career before you seems plain and spotless ! Cpu Edward reign r 
Deserted by the barons, and wearing away even my father’s long 
credulous love ; odious ! except in luxurious and unwarlike London, 
to all the commons— how reign ? "What other choice left ? none — 
save Henry of Lancaster or George of 'york,” 

“Were it so,” said the weak duke, and yet he added, falteriimly— 
•‘believe me, 'Warwick meditates no such changes in my favour.” 

“ Time is a rapid ripener,” answered Isabel— “ but hark, they m 
lowering the drawbridge for our guests.’* 
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THE ANCIENTS EIGHTLT GA^E TO THE GODDESS OP ELOQUENCE 
A CEOWN. 

The bi»y of Warwick stood at the threshold of the porch, which, in 
the inner side of the broad quadrangle, admitted to the apartments 
used by the family : ond^ heading the mighty train that, line after line, 
emer^d through the gnm jaws of the ^vch. came the carl on his black 
destner, and the young king. 

Even where she stood, the anxious Xjnatclame beheld the moody 
and gloomy air with which Edward glanced around the strong walls 
of the fortres^ and up to the battlements that bristled with the pikes 
and sallets of armea men, who looked on the pomp below, in the 
silence of military discipline. 

“OL Anne!” she whispered to her youngest daughter, who stood 
beside her — "what are women worth in the strife of men? Would 
that our smiles could heal the wounds which a taunt can make in a 
proud man's heart I” 

Anne, affected and interested by her mother's words, and with 
a secret curiosity to gaze upon the man who ruled on the throne of 
the prince she loved, came nearer and more in front, and suddenly, as ' 
he turned his head, the king's regard rested upon her intent eyes and 
blooming face. 

" Who is that fair donzell, cousin of Warwick ?” he asked. 

"My daughter, sire.” 

" Ah ! your youngest !— I have not seen her since she was a child.” 

Edward reined in his charger, and the earl threw himself from his 
selle, and held the king's stump to dismount. But he M so ^dth a 
haimhty and unsmiliag tfisage. “ I would be the first sire,” said he, 
with a slight emphasis, and as if excusing to himself his condescen- 
sion—" to welcome to Middleham the son of D\ikc Bichard.” 

“And yo\ir suzerain, my lord earl,’ added Edward, with no less 
proud a meaning, and loaning his hand lightly on Warwick's shoul- 
der, he dismounted slowly. “Else, la^,” he said, raising the 
countess, who knelt at the porch — "and you top, fair demoiselle. 
Pardieu, — ^we envy the knee that hath knelt to So saying, 

with royal gracioi£sness, he took the countess’s hand, and they en- 
tered the hall as the musicians, in the gallery raised above, rolled 
forth their stormy welcome. 

The archbishop, who had followed dose to Warwick and the king, 
whi^ered now to his brother— 

"Why would Edward address the captains ?” 

"I know not.” ; 

"Be hath made himself famiharwith many in the mardt 
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i'amiliaWty witli a steel casque bettci becomes a king than \paisall 
with a greasy flat-cap.” 

. “ You do not tear lest he seduce from the Wliite Bear its retainers ? ” 

“ As well fear that he can call the stains from their courses around 
the sun.” 

'While these words were interchanged, the countess conducted the 
king to a throne-chair, raised upon the dais, by the side of which were 
placed two seats of state, and, from the (iois, at the same time, 
advanced the Duke ^d Duchess of Clarence. The king prevented 
their kneeling, and kissed Isabel slightly and Savely on the forehead- 

Thus, noble lady, I greet the entrance of the Duchess of Clarence 
into the royalty of England.” 

Without pausing for reply, he passed on and seated himself on the 
throne, while Isabel and her husband took possession of the state 
chairs on either hand. At a gesture of the king’s, the countess and 
Anne placed themselves on seats less raised, but still upon the dais. 
But now as Edward sat, the haU grew gi‘adually hJl of lords and 
knights who commanded in 'Warwick’s train, wliiic the earl and tho 
archbishop stood mute in the ^ntre, the one armed cap^a-me^ leaning 
on Ills sword, the otlier with Ids arms folded in his long robes. 

The king’s eye, clear, steady, and majestic, roved round that mar- 
tial audience, woithvto be a monarch’s war-council, and not one of 
whom marched under a monarch’s banner! Their silence, their 
discipline, the splendour of their ai*ms, Iho greater splendour of 
their noble names, contrasted paifdully with the little mutinous 
camp of Olney, and the surly, untried recruits of Anthony Wood- 
villc. But Edward, whose step, whose forio, whose aspect, pro- 
claimed the man conscious of his rights to be lord of all, betrayed 
not to those around him the kingly prides the lofty grief that 
swelled within his heart. Still seated, he raised his left hand to 
eommand silence ; with the right he replaced his plumed cap upon 
his brow. 

“ Lords and gentle^iien,” he said (arrogating to himself at once, as 
a thing of course, tliat. gorgeous following), “ -we have craved leave 
of our host to address to you some words — ^words which it pleases a 
king to utter, and Avhich may not be harsh to the ears of a loyal sub- 
ject. Nor will w'c, at this great current of unsteady fortune, make 
excuse, noble ladies, to you, that we speak of war to knighthood, 
which is ever the sw^om defender of the daughter and the wife tlie 
daughters and the wife of our cousin, Warwick, have too much of 
hero-blood in their blue veins to grow pale at the sight of heroes. 
Comrades in arms I thus far towards our foe upon tho frontiers we 
have marched, without a sword drawn or an arro^ launched from an 
archer’s bow. We believe that a blessing settles on the head of a true 
king, and that the trumpet of a good, angel goes before his path, 
announcing the victory which awaits him. •Here, in the haU of the 
Earl of Warwick, our captain-general, we thank you for your cheerful 
countenance, and your loyal service; and here, as befits a king, we 
promise to you those honours a kina alone wortluly can bestow.” He 
paused, ana his keen eye glanced from chief to chief ^ he resinned : 
“ We are infonned that certain misguided and traitor lords harie 
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Toined the Rose of Lancaster. Whoever so doth is attainted life and 
line, evennore ! His lands and dignities are forfeit to enrSi and to 
ennoble the men who strike for me. Heaven grant I m^ have foes 
eno* to reward aU my friends ! To every baron who owm Edward IV. 
kinj (ay, and not king in name— king m banquet and [in bower— but 
leader and captain in the war), I trust to give a new barony— to every 
knight ^ew knight’s fee— to every yeoman a hyde of land— to every 
8olaier^\.tfr's pay. What more I can do, let it be free for any one 
to suggtiSI^for my domains of York arc broad, and my heart is larger 
stDl!” 

A murmur of applause and reverence went round. Vowed, as; 
those warriors were, to the carl, they felt that a monaiich was 
amongst them. { 

“ What say you, then? We arc rinc for glory. Three daysIwiU 
wo lialt at Middloham, guest to our noble subject.^* j 

“ Three days, sire !” repeated Warwick, in a voice of surprisof. 

“Yes; and this, fair cousim and ye, lords and gentlemen,/ is my 
reason for the delay. I have despatched Sir William, Lord dt/i Hast- 
ings, to the Duke of Gloucester, with command to join us herie— (the 
archbishop started, hut instantly resumed his earnest placid asjL^^ect)— 
to the Lord Montagu, Earl of Northumberland, to muster aall the 
vassals of our sliire of York. As three streams that dash into’^the 
ocean, shall our triple army meet and rush to the war. Not even,v 
gentlemen, not even to the great Earl of Warwick will Edward IV. ] 
be so beholden for roiaulme and renown, as to inarch but a coinp^oA ‘ 
to the coiKiuost. If yc were raised in Warwick’s name, not mine — 
why, be it so ! I envy him such friends ; but I will have an army ot 
mine own, to show mine English soldiery how a Plantagcnct battles 
for liis crown. Gentlemen, ye are dismissed to your repose. In three 
days we march ! and if any of you know in these fair realms the man, 
bo he of York or Lancaster, more tit to command brave subjects than 
he who now addresses you, I say to that man— turn rein, and leave 
us ! Let tyrants and cowards enforce reluctant service, my crown was 
won by the hearts of my people ! Girded by those hearts, let me 
reign — or, mourned by them, let me fall ! So God and St. Georges 
favour I speak tlic truth !*' 

And as)lhe king ceased, he uncovered his head, and kissed the cross 
of his iswbrd. A thrill went through the audience. Many were there, 
disaffected to his person, and whom Warwick’s influence alone could 
(lave roused to arms ; but, at the close of an address, spirited and 
royal in itself, and borrowii^ thousand-fold effect by the voice and 
mien of the speaker, no feeling hut that of enthusiastic loyalty, of 
almost tearful a^iration, was left in those steel-clad breasts. 

As the king liftcM on high the cross of his sword, eveiy blade leapt 
from its scabbard, and glittered in the air: and the dusty banners m 
the hall waved, as to ^ mighty blast, when, amidst the rattle of 
armour^ burst forth the universal cry — “ Long live Edward IV. ! 
Long hve the king !” 

The sweet countess, even amidst the excitement, kept her eyes 
pudonsly fixed on Warwick, whose countenance, however, shaded by 
the black plumes of his casque, though the visor was raised, revealed 


every blade leapt 
! dusty banners m 
idst the rattle of 
ivc Edward IV. ! 
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nothinff of his mind. Her daughters were more powerfully affected ; 
for Isabel’s intellect was not so blinded by her ambition, but that the 
kingliness of Edward forced itself upon her with a might a'Ad solemn 
weight, which crushed, for the moment, her aspiring hopes— Was thU 
the man unfit to reign ? This the man voluntarily to resign a crown ? 
This the man whom George of Clarence, without fratricide, could suc- 
ceed ? No \— there, spoke the soul of the Eirst and the Third Edward I 
There, shook the mane, and there, glowed the eye, of th§ indomitabk 
lion 01 the august Plantagenets ! And the same conviction, rousing 
softer and holier sorrow, sate on the heart of Anne : she saw, as for 
the first time, clearly before her, the awful foe '^th whom her ill- 
omened and beloved prince had to struggle for his throne. In con- 
trast beside that form, in the prime of manly youth— ^a giant in its 
strength, a god in its Tbeauty— rose the delicate shape of the melan- 
choly boy who, afar in exile, coupled in his dreams the sceptre and the 
bride ! By one of those mysteries which magnetism seeks to explain, 
in the strong intensity of her emotions, in the tremor of her shaken 
nerves, fear seemed to grow prophetic. A stream as of blood rose up 
from the dizzy floors. The image of her young prince, bound and 
friendless, stood before the throne of that wamor-king. In the 
waving glitter of the countless swords raised on high, she saw the 
murderous blade against the boy-heir of Lancaster descend — descend ! 
Her passion, her terror, at the spectre wliich fancy thus evoked, 
seized and overcame her ; and ere the last hurrah sent its hollow edio 
to the raftered roof, she sank from her chair to the ground, hueless 
and insensible as the dead. 

The king had not without design permitted the unwonted presence 
of the women in this warlike audience. Partly because he was not 
unaware of the ambitious spirit of Isabel, partly because he counted 
on the affection shown to hi’ boyhood by the countess, wbo w^as said 
to have singular influence over her lord^ but principally because in 
such a presence he trusted to avoid all discussion and all questioning, 
and to leave the effect of his eloquence, in which he excelled all his 
contemporaries, Gloucester alone excepted, single and unimpaired ; 
and, therefore, as he rose, and returned with a majestic bend the 
acclamation of the wurriors, his eye now turned towards the chairs 
where the ladies sat, and he was the first to perceive the swoon of the 
fair Anne. 

With the tender grace that always characterised his service to 
women, he descended promptly &om his throne, and raised the 
lifeless form in his stalwart arms ; and Anne, as he bent over her, 
looked so strangely lovely, in her marble stillness, that even in that 
hour a sudden tUriil shot through a heart always susceptible to beauty, 
as the harp-string to the breeze. * 

It is but the heat, lady,” said he to the alarmed countess, and 
let me hope that interest which my fair kinswoman may take in the 
fortunes of Warwick and of York, hitherto lilhked together 

‘'May they ever be so !” said Warwick, who. on seeing his daugh- 
ter’s st^, had advanced hastily to the dais ; ana. moved by the king’s 
words, his late speech, the evils that surrounded his throne, the gen- 
tle^ss shown to the beloved Anne, forgetting resentment and oere- 

T 
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mony alike, he lield out his mailed hand. The kiu^, as he resigned 
Anne to her mother^s arms, grasped with soldierly frankness, and with 
the ready wit of the cold intellect whicn reigned beneath the warm 
manner, the hand thus extended, and holding still that iron gauntlet 
in his own ungloved and jewelled fingers, he advanced to the verge of 
the dais, to wliich, in the confusion occasioned by Anne’s swoon, the 
principal oflicers had crowded, and cried aloud— 

“ Behold ’.•Warwick and Edward, thus hand in hand, as thev stood 
when the clarions sounded the charge at Touton ! and that link, what 
swords, forged on a mortal’s anvil, can rend or sever ?” 

In an instant every knee, there, knelt; and Edward exultingly be- 
held, that what before had been allegianoe to the earl was now only 
homage to the king ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

WEDDED CONPIDENCE AUD LOVE— THE EAKL AUD THE PBELATE— 
THE PBELATE AND THE KING — SCHEMES— WILES— AND THE BIRTH 
OP A DARK THOUGHT DESTINED TO ECLIPSE A SUN. 

While, preparatory to the banquet, Edward, as was then the daily 
dassio custom, relaxed his fatigues, mental or bodily, in the hospitable 
bath, the archbishop sought the closet of the earl. 

“ Brother,” said he, throwing himself with some petulance into the 
only chair the room, otherwise splendid, contained—" when you left 
me, to seek Edward iii the camp of Anthony WoodviJlc, what was the 
understanding between us ? ” 

“ I know of none,” answered the carl, who. having doffed his armonr, 
md dismissed his squires, leaned thoughtfully against the wall, dressed 
for the banquet, with the exception of the short surcoat, which lay 
glittering on the tabouret. 

' " You Know of none ? Reflect ! Have yon brought hither Edward 
as a guest or as a prisoner ? ” 

The earl knit his brows— "A prisoner, archbishop ! ” 

The prelate regarded him with a cold smile. 

Warwick, you who would deceive no other man, now seek to de- 
ceive yourself.” The earl drew back, and his hardy countenance grew 
a shade paler. The prelate resumed—" Yon have carried Edward 
from his camp, and severed him from his troops ; you have placed him 
in the midst of yoiir own followers — ^you have led him chafing and 
resentful all the way, to this impregimblc keep ; and you now pause, 
amazed by the grandeur of your captive ; a man who leads to his home 
a tiger- a spider who has entangled a hornet in its web ! — ” 

" ^Jay, reverend brother,” said the earl calmly, " ye churchmen 
never know what passes in the hearts of those who feel and do not 
scheme. "When I learned that the king had fled to the Woodvilles — 
lliat he was bent upon violating the pledge given in his name to the 
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insurgent commons ; I vowed that he should redeem my honour and 
his own, or that for ever 1 would quit his service. And here, within 
these walls which sheltered his childhood, I trusted, and trust still, 
to make one last appeal to his better reason.” 

“ For aU that, men now, and history hereafter, will consider Edward 
as your captive.” 

“ To hvmg men, my words and deeds can clear them^Rves ; and as 
for history, let clerks and scholars fool themselves in the lies of parch- 
ment ! lie who has acted history, despises the gownsmen who sit in 
cloistered ease, and write about what they know not.” The earl 
paused, and then continued — “ I confess, however, that I have had a 
scheme. I have wished to convince the king how little his mnshrimm 
lords can bestead him in the storm; and that he holds his crown only 
from his barons and his people.” 

“ That is, from the Lord Warwick I ” 

Perhaps I am the personation of both seignorie and people ; but 
I design this solely for liis welfare. All, the gallant prince— how wdl 
he bore himself to-day ! ” 

Ay, when stealing all hearts from thee to him.” 

“ And, Vive Dien, 1 never loved him so well as when he did ! Me- 
thinks it was for a day like this that I reared his youth and achieved 
his crown. Oh, iiriest— priest, thou mistakest me. I am rash, hot, 
hauglity. hasty; and I lov'c not to bow my knees to a man because 
they call liiin kmg, if his life bo vicious, and his word be false. But, 
could Edward be ever as to-day, thenr indeed should I hail a sovereign 
whom a baron may reverence and a soldier serve ! ” 

Before the archbishop co\dd reply, the door jjently opened, and the 
countess appeared. Waiwick seemed glad o| the interruption; he 
turned quicoy — And how faros my child ? ” 

“ Recovered from her strange swoon, and ready to smile at thy re- 
turn. Oh, Warwick, thou art reconciled to tlie king ! ” 

“ That glads thee, sister? ” said the archbishop, 

“ Surely. Is it not for my lord’s honour ?” 

“ May he find it so ! ” said the prelate, and he left the room. 

“ My priest-brother is eliafed ” said the earl, smiling. Pity, he 
was not bom a trader, be would nave made a shrewd hard bargam.— 
Verily, our priests burn the Jews out of envy ! Ah, m^amie, how fair 
thou art to-day. Methinks even Isabel’s cheek less blooming.” And 
the warrior drew the lady towards him and smoothed her hair, and ten- 
derly kissed her brow. " My letter vexed thee, I know, for thou 
lovest Edward, and blamest me not for my love to liim. It is true that 
he hath paltered with me^ and that I had stem resolves, not ^^ainst 
his crown, Wt to leave him to his fate, and in thetfe halls to resimmy 
charge. But while he spoke, and while he looked, methought I saw 
his mother’s face,, and heard his dear father’s tones, and the past 
rushed over me, and all wrath was gone. Sonless myself, why would 
he not be my son P ” The earl’s voice trembled, and the tears stood in 
his dark eyes. 

“ Speak thus, dear iord, to Isabel, for 1 fear her over-vaultuig 
spirit 

*'Ah, had Isabel been lus wife!” he paused and moved away 
z2 
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Then, as if impatient to escape the thoughts that tended to an 
cious recollection, he added — “and now, sweetheart, these shght 
lingers have ofttimes buckled on my mail, let them place on my breast 
this badge of St. George’s cliivalry ; and, if angry thoughts return, it 
shall remind me that the day on which 1 wore it first, Richard o^ 
York said to his young Edward, ‘ Look to tliat star, boy^ if ever, in 
cloud and tauble, thou wouldst learn what safety dwells in the heart 
whidi neverknew deceit.’ " 

During the banquet, the king, at whose table sat only the Duke of 
Clarence and the earl’s family, was eracions as day to all, but espe- 
cially to the Lady Anne, attributing her sudden illness to some cause 
not unflattering to himself; her beauty, which somewhat resembled 
that of the queen, save that it had more advantage of expression and 
of youth, was precisely of the character he most admired. Even hca* 
timidity, and the reserve with w’hich she answered Jiiin, had their charms ; 
for, like many meiL themselves of imperious nature and fiery will, he 
preferred even imbecility in a woman to whatever ivas energetic or 
determined ; and hence perhaps his indilFcrciicc to the more daxzling 
beauty of Isabel. After the feast, the numerous demoiselles, highborn 
and fair, who swelled the more than regal train of the countess, were 
assembled in the long galleiy, which was placed in the third story of 
the castle, and served for the principal state apartment. Tlie dance 
began; but Isabel excused herself from the pavon, and the king 
leaf out the reluctant and melancholy Anne. 

The proud Isabel, who had never forgiven Edward’s slight to her- 
self, resented deeply his evident admiration of her sister, and conversed 
aj)art with the archbishop, ‘whose subtle craft easily drew from her 
lips confessions of an ambition higher even than his own. He neither 
encouraged nor dissuided ; he thought there were things more impos- 
sible than the accession of Clarence to the throne, but he was one who 
never plotted, — save for himself and for the church. 

As the revel waned, the prelate approaclicd the carl, who, with that 
remarkable co^esy which charmed those below his rank, and con- 
trasted with his haughtiness to his ^ers, had well played ambn^ his 
knights the part of host, and said, in a whisper, Edward is in a 
liappy mood— let ns lose it not. Will you trust me to settle all dif- 
ferences, ere he sleep ? Two proud men never can agree without a 
third of a gentler temper.” * 

“You arti right,” said Warwick, smiling; “yet the danger is, that I 
should rather concede too much, than be too stubborn. But look 
you ; all 1 demand is, satisfaction to mine own honour, and faith to 
the army I disbanded in the kieg’s name.” 

“ All muttered the archbishop, as he turned away, “ but that all 
is everything to provoke quarrel for you, and nothing to bring power 
to me 

The earl and the arch*bishop attended the kin^'to his chamber, and 
afto Edward was served with the parting refection, or livery, the earl 
said, with his most open smile — “ oire, there are yet affairs between 
ns 1 whom will you confer with— me or the archbishop P ” 

Oh I the archbishop, by all means, fair cousin ” cried Edward, no 
less frankly ; “ for if you and 1 are left alone, the Saints help both 
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nf us !— wlien flint and steel meet, fire flies, and the house may 
burn.” 

Xhe earl half smiled at the candour — ^half sighed at the levity— of 
the royal answer, and silently left the room. The king, drawing 
round him his loose dressing robe, threw himself upon the gorgeous 
coverlid of the bed, and lying at lazy len^h, motioned to the prelati 
to seat himself at the foot. The archbishop obeyed. Edward rais^ 
himself on his elbow, and, by the light of seven gigantic iapers, set in 
sconces of massive silver, the priest and the king gravely gazed on 
each other, without sneaking. 

At last Edward, bursting into his hale, clear, silvery laugh, 
said, “ Confess, dear sir ana cousin— confess that we are like two 
skihid masters of Italian fence, each fearing to lay himself open by 
commencing the attack.” 

“Certes,” (pioth the archbishop, “your grace over-estimates my 
v^ity, in opimng that 1 deemed myself equal to so grand a duello. 
If there were dispute between us, I should ouly win by baring my 
bosom.” 

The king’s bow-h‘kc lip curved with a slight sneer, quickly replaced 
by a serious and earnest expression— "Let us leave word-making, and 
to the point, Georj?c. Warwick is displeased because I will not 
abandon my wife’s kindred ; you, with more reason, because I have 
taken from your liands the chancellor’s great seal ” 

" Eor m^elf, 1 humbly answer that your grace errs, 1 never 
coveted other honours than tliose of the church.” 

" Ay,” said Edward, keenly examining the young prelate’s smooth 
face, "is it so? Yes, now I begm to comprehend thee. What 
offence have 1 given to -the church ? Have I sulTered the law too 
much to slcej) against the Lollards? If so, blame Warwick.” 

“ On the contrary, sire, unlike other pricste, I have ever deemed 
that persecution heals no scliism. Blow not dying embers. Bather 
<to I think of late that too much severity hath helped to aid. by 
Lollard bows and pikes, the late rising. My lady, the queen’s mother, 
uujustly accused of witchcraft, hath sought to clear herself, and 
pri'liaps too zealously, in exciting your gi'oce against that invisible 
giant— ycleped heresy.” 

“P^s on,” said Edward. “It is not then indifference to the 
occlesia that you coinplaiu of. Is it neglect of the ecclesiastic ? Ha ! 
ha! >011 and 1, though young, know the colours that make up the 
patchwork world. Archbishop, I love an easy life: if your brother 
and his friends will but give me thai, let them take all else. Again, I 
say, to the point, — I caimot banish my lady’s kindred, but I wiD bind 
your house still more to mine. I have a daughter, failing male issue, 
the heiress to my crown. I will betroth her your nephew, my 
beloved Montagu’s son. Th^jy are children yet, but their ages not 
nnsuited. And when I return to London, young Nevile shall be Duke 
of Bedford, a title hitherto reserved to the voyal race.* Let that be 


• And indeed there «ras but one Yorkist duke then in Enfflond out of the royal 
family— VIZ., the yoiin^ boy, Uuckin^^ham, who afterwards vainly sought to bead 
the Ulysses bow of Warwick against Richard in. 
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a pledge of peace between the queen ’s mother, bearing the same 
honours, and the house of Nevile, to which they pass/' 

The cheek of the archbishop flushed with proud pleasure ; he bowed 
his head, and Edward, ere he could answer, went on,— “ W arwick is 
already so high tliat, pardie, I have no other step tt) give him save my 
throne itself, and God’s truth, I would rather be Lord Warwick than 
King of Enffliiiid ! Hut for you— listen— our only English cardinal is 
old and sickly "" whenever he pass to Abi*aliain’s bosom, who but you 
should have tie suflrage of the holy collog(i ? Thou knowest tliat 1 
am somewhat in the good fiivour of the sovereira pontiff. Command 
me to the utmost. Now, George, are we fritiutls ? ” 

The archbishop kissed the gracious liand extended to him, and, 
surprised to find, as by magic, all his schemes frustrated by sudden 
acquiescence in the objects of them all, his voice filtered wdth real 
emotion as he gave vent to his gratitude. Hut abi-iiptly he checked 
himself, his brow lowered, mid with a bitter remembrance of his 
brother's plain, blunt sense m honour, he said, “ Yet, alas, my liege, 
in aU this there is nought to satisfy our stubborn host.” 

"By dear Saint George and my father’s head I” exclaimed 
Edward, reddening, aud starting to his feet, " what would tlic man 
have ? ” 

" You know.” answered the archbishop, “ that Warwick's pride 
is only roused wlicn he deems his honour harmed. IJnhapiuly 
as he thinks, by your grace's full consent, he pledged himself to 
the insurgents of Olncy to the honourable dismissal of the lords 
of the Woodvillc race. And unless this he conceded, 1 fear me 
that all else he will reject, and the love between yc can b(j but 
hollow!” 

Edward took bid, three strides across the chamber, and then halted 
opposite the archbishop), and hiid both hands on his shoulders, as, 
looking liim full in the face, ho said, " Answer me frankly, am I a 
prisoner in Ihcse lowers, or not ? ” 

"Not, sire.” 

" You palter with me, priest. I have been led liither against my 
will. I am almost without an armed rclmiic. I am at the earl's 
mercy. This chamber miglit be my grave, and this couch my bed 
of death.” 

" Holy mother ! Can you think so of Warwick ? Sire, you freeze 
ray blood.” 

" AV ell, then, if I refuse to satisfy W'^arw ick's pride, aud disdain 
to give up loyal servants to rebel insolence, what will Warvidck do ? 
Speak out, archbishop.” 

“1 fear nic, sire, that lie will resign all ollice, whether of peace 
or war. I fear me tliat Hie goodly army now at sleep within and 
around these walls will vanish into air, aiid that your niglmess will 
stand alone amidst new men, aud against the disaffection of the 
whole land!” u 

Edward's lirm hand trembled. The prelate continued, with a dry, 
caustic smile— 

" Sire, Sir Anthony W’oodville, now Lord Rivers, has relieved you 
of all embarrassment ; no doubt, my Lord Dorset and his kBiomec 
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win be cbevaliers enough to do the same. The Duchess of Bedford 
■will but suit the decorous usage to retire awhile into privacy, to 
mourn her widowhood. And when a year is told, if these noble 
persons re-appear at court, your word and the eaiTs will at least 
have been kept.” 

“ I understandi^hce,” said the king, half laughing ; “ but I have 
my pride as well as Warwick. To concede this point is to humble 
the conceder.” 

^ “ I have thought how to soothe all tilings, and without humbling 
either party. Your grace’s mother is dearly beloved by Warwick, 
and revered by all. Since your marriage she hath lived secluded from 
all state affairs. As so nearly akin to Warwick — so deeply interested 
in your grace — she is a fitting mediator in all disputes, lie they left 
to her to arbitrate.” 

“Ah! cunning prolate, thou knowest how my proud mother 
hates the Wooavmes — thou knowest how her judgment will 
decide.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but at least your grace will be spared all pain and 
all abasement.” 

“ Will Warwick consent to this ?” 

" I tnist so.” 

“Lcani, and report to me. Enough for to-night’s conference.” 

Edward was loft alone, and his mmd ran rapidly over the field oi 
action open to him. 

“1 have half won the carl’s aripy,” he thought; “but it would 
i)e to lose all hold in their hearts again, if they know tliat these unhappy 
W’oodvalles were flic cause of a second breach between us. Cciies, 
tlie Lancastrians are making strong head I Certes, the times must 
be played with and appeased! And yet thesg poor gentleman love 
me alter my oun fasluon, and not with the bear’s liug of that into- 
lerable earl. How came the grim man by so hiir a daughter? 
Sweet Anne I 1 caught her eye often fixed on me, and with a soft 
fear whidi my heart beat loud to read aright. Verily, this is the 
fourth week 1 have passed without hearing a woman’s sigh ! What 
marvel that so fair a face enamours me ! Would that Wanvick made 
her his ambassador ; and yet it were all over with the WoodviUcs if 
he did ! These men know not how to manage me, and wcll-a-day, 
that task is easy cno’ to women ! ” 

He laughed gaily to himself as he thus concluded liis soliloquy, and 
extinguished the tapers. But rest did not come to his pillow ; and 
after tossing to and fro for some time in vain search for sleep, he rose 
and opened liis easement tvj cool the air which the tapers nad over- 
heated. In a single casement, in a broad tuiTct, i)roj (acting from an 
angle in the building, — below tlie tower in wliidh his chamber was 
placed, the king saw a solitary light burning steadily. A sight so 
unusual at such an hour surprised him. ,“Perad venture, the wily 
prelate.” thouglit he. “ Cunmng never sleeps.” But a second look 
showed him the very fomi that chased his slumbers. Beside the 
casement, which was partially open, he saw the soft profile of the 
Lady Anne: it was bent downwards: and what with the clear moon- 
light, ^d tne lamp ■within her chamber, he coal i see distinctly that 
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slic was weeniniT. "All! Anne,” muttered the amorous king, 
“would that I were by to kiss away those tears!” While yet the 
unholy wish murmured on lus lips, the lady rose. The fair hand, that 
seemed almost transparent m the moonlight, closed the casement ; 
and though the light lingered for some minutes ere it left the dark 
walls of the castle without other sign of life th^ the step of the 
sentry, Anne was visible no more. 

“Madness — madness — madness!” again murmured tlie king. 
“Tliese NeriJes are fatal to me in all ways— in hatred or ui 
love I” 
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B90K THE EIGHTH. 

IN WrilCH THE LAST LINK BETWEEN KING-MAKEB 
AND KING SNAPS ASUNDER. 


CHAPTER L 

THE LADY ANNE VISITS THE COURT. 

It vms some weeks after the A'lte of llic events last recorded. The 
stonn that hung over the destinies of King Edward was dispersed for 
tlic hour, though the scattered clouds still darkened the horizon : the 
Earl of Warwick had defeated the Lancastrians on the frontier,* and 
their leader had perished on the scaffold, but Edward’s mighty sword 
had not shone m the battle. Chained by an attraction yet more 
powerful than slaughter, he had lingered at Middlcham, while War- 
wick led bis anny to York; and when the earl arrived at the capital of 
Edward’s ancestral duchy, he found that the able and active Hastings 
—having heard, even before he reached the Duke of Gloucester’s 
cam}), of Edward’s aiipareiit seizure by the carl and the march to 
Middlcliara — had deemed it best to halt at York, and to summon in 
aU haste a council of such of the knights and barons, as either love to 
the king or envy to Warwick could collect. The report was general 
that Edward uas retained against his ^ill at hlidoleham, and this 
rumour Hastings gravely demanded Warwick, on the arrival of the 
latler at York, to disprove. The carl, to clear nimsell’ from a suspicion 
that impeded all his military movements, dispatched Lord Montagu to 
Middlefuim, who rctuiiicd not only with the king, but the countess 
and hd: daughters, whom Edward, under pretence ^ of proving the 
complete amity that existed between W arwick and himselt^ carried in 
his train. The king’s appearance at York reconciled all differences. 
But be suffered Warwick to march alone against the enemy, and not 
till after the decisdve victorj^ which left his reign for a while without 
an open foe. did he return to London. , 

Thither the eail, by the advice of his friends, also repaired, and in a 
council of peers, summoned for the purpose, deigned to refute the 
rumours stul commonly circulated by his low, and not disbelieved by 
the vulgar, whether of his connivaiice at the popular rising, or his 
forcible detention of the king at Middlcham. To this, a^cablyto 
the council of the archbishop, succeeded a solemn interview of tho 

* Crojl. Afts. 
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keads of the houses of York and Waryvick, in which the once fail 
Eose of Rahy (the king’s mother) fujtcd as mediator and arbiter. The 
earrs word to the eommons at Olney w\as ratified. Edward consented 
to the temporary retirement of the WoodviUes, though the gallant 
Anthony yet delayed his pilgrimage to (loinpostcUa. The vanity of 
Clarenec; was eoutented by the govcrimient of !bieland, but, under 
various pretences, Edward deferred his brother’s departure to that 
important post, A general amnesty was proclaimed, a parliamcnl 
summoned for the redress of popular f^rievanoos, and the betrothal ot 
the kind’s daughter to Montagu’s heir was proclaimed : the latter 
received the title of Duke of Bedford ; and the whole hind rejoiced in 
the recovered peace of the realm, the retirement of thcWoodvillcs, 
and the, reconciliation of the young king with his all-heioved subject. 
Never had the power of the Neviles seemed so secure— never did the 
throne of Edward appear so stable. 

It was at tills time that the king prevailed upon the earl and his 
countess to permit the Lady Anne to accompany the Duchess of 
Clarence in a visit to the palace of the Tower. The queen had sub- 
mitted so graciously to the humiliation of hi^r family, that even the 
haughty Warwick was 1,ouchcd and softened j and the visit of his 
daughter at such a time became a homage to Elizabeth, which it suited 
his chivalry to render. The public saw in this visit, which was made 
with great state and ceremony, the probability of a new and popular 
alliance. The archbishop had suffered the rumour of Gloucester’s 
attaclimcnt to the Lady Amic to get abroad, and the youn^ prince’s 
return from the North was anxiously expected by the gossips of the 
day. 

It was on this ocoa.sion that Warwick showed nis gratitude for Mai- 
maduki? Ncvilc’s devotion. “ My dear and gallant liisman,” he said, 
“I forget not that when thou didst leave the king and the court for 
the discredited minister and his gloomy hall— I forget not that thou 
didst tell me of love to some fair maiden, which had not prospered 
according to thy merits. At least it shall not be from lack of lands, or 
of the gold spur, which allows the wearer to ride by the side of king 
or kaisar, that thou caiist not choose thy bride as the heart bids thee. 
Ipray thee, sweet cousin, to attend my child Anne to the court, where 
the king will show thee no ungracious coimteuance ; but it is just to 
recompense thee for the loss of thy post in his highness’s chamber. I 
hold the kin.^’s commission to make knights of such as can pay the 
fee, and thy lands shall suffice for the dipiity. Kneel down, and rise 
up, Sir Marmadukc Nevile, Lord of the Manor of Borrodaile, with 
its woodlands and its farms, and may God and our, lady render thee 
puissant in battle and prosperous in love ! ” 

Accordingljj in iiis new rank, and entitled to ruffle it ivith the 
bravest. Sir Marmaduke Nevile accompanied the carl and the Lady 
Aime to the palace of the^ tower. 

As Warwick^ leaving Kis daughter amidst the brilliwit circle that 
surrounded Ehzabeth, turned to address the king, he said, with simple 
and affected nobleness — 

“Ah, my lie^e, if you needed a hostage of my faith, think tJiatmy 
heart is here, lor verily its best blood w'ere levs dear to me than that 
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slight girl,— thp iikcness of her mother, when ner lips first felt the 
touch of mine !’' 

Edward’s bold brow fell, and he blushed as he answered, — " My 
Elizabeth will hold her as a sister. But, cousin, part you not now for 
nhe north?” 

“ By your leave, J, go first to Warwick.” 

‘‘Ah! you do hot wish to approve of my seeming preparations 
against France ?” 

“ Nay, your highness is not in earnest. 1 promised the commons 
that you would need no supplies for so thriftless a war.” 

^ “ Thou knowest 1 mean to ful^ all thy pledges. But the country 
so swarms with disbanded soldiers, that it is politic to hold out to 
them a hope of service, and so let the clouds gradually pass away.” 

“ Alack, my liege,” said Warwick, gravely, “ I suppose that a crown 
teaches the brow to scheme ; but hearty peace or open war seems ever 
the best to me.” 

Edward smiled, and turned aside. Warwick glanced at his 
daughter, whom Elizabctli flatteringly caressed, stifleda sigh, and the 
iiir seemed lighter to the insects of the court as his proud crest bowed 
beneath the doorway, and, with the pomp of his long retinne, he 
vanished from the scene. 

“ And choose, lair Anne,” said the queen, " choose from my ladies, 
whom you will have for your special train. We would not that your 
att('udauce should be less than royal.” 

The gentle Anne in vain sought to excuse herself from an honour at 
once arrogant and invidious, though too innocent to perceive the cun- 
ning so characteristic of the queen; for, under the guise of a fecial 
compliment, Aimo had rcccivea tlic royal request to have her female 
J attendants chosen from the court, and Elizabeth now desired to force 
upon her a selection wliich could not fail to irlbrtify those not pro-* 
ferred. But glancing timidly round the cii’cle, the noble damsel’s eye 
rested on one fair face, and in that face there was so much that awoke 
Iku’ own interest, and stirred up a fond and sad remembrance, that 
she i)assed involuntarily to the stranger’s side, and artlessly took her 
liana. The liigh-bom maidens, grouped around, glanced at each other 
with a sneer, and slunk back. Even the queen looked surprised, but 
recovering herself, inclined her head graciously, and siiia, “ Do we 
read your meaning aright. Lady Aimc, and would you this gentle- 
womini, Mistress Sibyl! Warner, as one of your chamber ? ” 

“ Sibyll, ah, 1 knew that my memory failed me not,” murmured 
Anne ; and, after bowing assent to the queen, she said, “ Do you 
not also recall, fair demoiselle, our meeting, wlieri children, long years 
ago ? ” 

" “ Well, noble damc,”^ answered Sibyll. And as Anne turned, with 
her UT of modest gentleness, yet of lofty birth and breeding, to 
explain to the queen that she had met Sibyll in cttrlier years, the ting 
approached to monopolise his jest’s voictf and ear. It seemed 
natural to aU present that Edward should devote peculiar attention to 

• The title of Dame was at tliat time applied indiscriminately to ladies, wbetber 
mamed or if of fiiah birth. 
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the daughter of Warwick and tlie sister of the Duclicss of Clarence . 
and even Elizabeth suspected no ^liltier gaUantry in the subdued 
voice, the caressing manner, which her handsome lord adoptee 
iiiroughout that day* even to the close of the nightly revel,— towards 
a demoiselle too higli (it might well appear) for licentious homage. 

But Anne herself, though too guileless to suspect the nature of 
Edw-ard’s courtesy, yet shrunk from it in vague twr. All his 
beauty, all his fascination, could not root from her mind the remem- 
brance of the exiled prince— nay, the brilliancy of his qualities made 
her the more averse to him. It darkened the prospects of Edward of 
Lancaster that Edward of York should wear so gracious and so 
popular a form. She hailed with debght the hour when she was con- 
(Incted to her chamber, and dismissing gently the pompous retinue 
allotted to her, found herself alone with the young maiden whom sue 
had elected to her special service.” 

“ And you remember me, too, fair Sibyll ? ” said Anne, with her 
dulcet and endearing voice. 

“ Truly, who would not ? for as you, then, noble lady, gbded apart 
from the oilier childrim, liand in hand with the young prince, in whom 
iJl dreamed to sec their future king— I heard the nniversal murmur 
of— a false prophecy ! ” 

“Ah ! and ot what ? ” asked Anne. 

“That in the hand the prince clasped, with his small rosy fingers— 
the hand of gi’cat Warwick's dauglitcr— lay the best defence of his 
father's throne.” 

Aime's breast heaved, and her small foot began to mark strange 
characters on the floor. 

“ So,” she said, musingl}", “so even here, amidst a new court, you 
forget not Prince Edw-ard of Lancaster. Oh. we shall find hours to 
‘“^alk of the past diilys. But how, if your childhood wras spent in 
Margaret’s court, does your youth find a welcome in Elizabeth's ? ” 

“ Avarice and power had need of my father’s science. He is a 
scholar of good birth, but fallen fortunes— even now— and ever wliile 
night lasts, he is at w'ork. 1 belonged to the train of her grace of 
Bedford, but when the duchess qiuilcd the court, and the king 
retained my fiitlnT in his own royji sendee^ her highness the quecui 
was pleased to receive me among her mmdens. Happy that my 
father’s home is mine— who else could tend him V ” 

“ Thou ail his only child ? — ^Hc must love thee dearly ?” 

“ Yet not as I love liiin— he lives in a life apart from all else 
that live. But, after all. peradventure it is sweeter to love than to be 
loved.” 

Anue, wliose nature w^as singularly tender and womanlike, was 
greatly aflected by this answer; she drew nearer to Sibyll; sheiw'iued 
her arm roimd her sL'ght form, and kissed lier fon'licad. 

“ Shall /love t hee, Sibyll ? ” she said, with a girl’s candid simplicity, 
“and wilt thou Jove me'?” 

“Ah, lady! there are so many to love thee; father, mother, 
sister— all the world; — the very sun shines more kindly upon the 
great ! ” 

“Nay!” said Amic, with that jealousy of a claim to suffering to 
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wliich tlio gentler natures arc pron^** I may have sorrows from which 
thou art free. I confess to thee, Sibyll, that something, I know not 
how to explain, draws me strangely tow'ards thy sweet lace. Marriage 
has lost me my only sister — ^for since Isabel is wed, she is changed to 
me—would that her place were supplied by thee ! Shall I steS thee 
from the queen, when I depart ? Ah I my mother — at least thou wilt 
love her I lor, verily, to Jove my mother you have but to brealhe the 
same air. Kiss me, Sibyll ? ” 

Kindness, of late, had been strange to Sibyll, especially from her 
own sex, one of her own age ; it came like morning upon the folded 
blossom. She threw her arms round the new friend that seemed 
sent to her from heaven; she kissed Anne’s face mid hands witli 
grateful tears. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, at last, when she nould comm.'ind a voice still 
broken with emotion— “if 1 coidd ever serve— ever repay thee— 
though those gracious words were the last thy lips should ever deign 
to address to me ! ” 

Anne was delighted ; she had never yet foimd one to protect; she 
had never yet found one in whom thorouglily to confide. Gentle as 
licr motlior was, tJie distinction between cliiid and pai*ent was, even 
in the fond family she belonged to, so great in tliat day, that she 
could never have betrayed to the countess the wild weakness of hei- 
young hemt. 

The wish to commimicate— to reveal— is so natural to extreiiie 
youth, and in Anne that disposition was so increased by a nature at once 
open and inclined to lean on otliers, that she had, as we have seen, 
souglit a confidant in Isabel ; but with her, even at the first, she found 
but the half-contcmptuous pity of a strong and hard mind ; and lately, 
since Edward’s visit to Middleham, the Duchese of Clarence had bear.^ 
80 wrapt in her own imperious egotism and discontented ambition, 
that the timid Anne hacf not even dared to touch, with her, upon 
those secrets which it flushed her own bashful check to recall. And 
this visit to the court- tliis new, unfamiliar scene— this estrangement 
from all the old accustomed alfections. had produced in her that sense 
of loneliness wliich is so irksome, till grave experience of real life 
accustoms us to the common lot. So with the exaggerated and some- 
what morbid sensibility that belonged to her, slic turned at once, and 
by uiipulse, to this sudden, yet graceful friendship. Here was one of 
her own age, one who had known sorrow, one toosc voice and eyes 
channed her, one who would not chide even folly, one, above all, who 
had seen her beloved prince, one associated with her fondest memories, 
one who might have a thousand talcs to tell of the day when the out- 
law-boy was a monarch’s heir. In the childishne^ of her soft years, 
almost wept at auotlier channel for so much natural tenderness. 
It was half the woman gainrog a woman-friend— half the child clingiug 
to anew playmate. • 

“Ah, Sibyll!” she wliispered. “do not leave me to-night — this 
strange place daunts roe, and the figures on the arras seem so taU 
and spectre-like— and they say the old tower is haunted— Stay, de«r 
Sibyll!” 

And Sibyll stayed. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE SLEEPING INNOCENCE— TBE AVAKEFCL CRIME. 

WraLE these charming girls thus innocently conlerred; while. * 
Anne’s sweet voice running on in her artless lancies, they helped 
each other to undress ; wlule hand in hand Ihey knelt in prayer by the 
crucifix in the dim recess; wdiile timidly they extinguished the light, 
and St, ole to rest ; wiiile, tonversing in wJnspers, growing gradually 
more faint and low, they sank into guileless sleep ; — ^the unlioly king 
paced his solitary chamber, pai-chcd with the fever of the sudden and 
mintic passion, that swept away from a Iioart, in which every impulse 
was a giant. Jill the memories of honour, gratitude, and law. 

The mecnanism of this strong man’s nature was that almost un- 
kno^ to the modem time ; it belonged to those earlier days which 
famish to Greece [the terrible legends Ovid lias clothed in gloomy 
fire, which a similar civilisation produced no less in the Middle Ages, 
whether of Italy or the North— tliat period when crime took a gran- 
deur from its excess — ^when power was so great and absolute, tliat il-s 
gfirth burst the ligaments of conscience — when a despot was but the 
incarnation of 'will — when honour was indeed a religion, but its 
faith was valour, and it wrote its decalogue with the point of a fear- 
less sword. 

‘ i • The youth of Edwsard IV. was as the youth of an ancient Titan — of 
an Italian Borgia ; tlirough its veins the hasty blood rolled as a devour 
ing fiamc. This impetuouB and fiery temperament w^as rendered yet 
more fearful by the indulgence of every intemperanee ; it fed on wme 
and lust : its very virtues strengthened its vices — its courage stified 
every whisper of prud(mce — ^its intellect, uninured to all disciplme, 
taught it to disd^ every obstacle to its desires. Edward could, 
indeed, as we have seen, be false and crafty — a temporiser— a dissi- 
mulatoi>— but it was only as the tiger creeps, the better to spring, 
undetected, on its prey. If detected, the cunning ceased, the daring 
rose, and the mighty savage had fronted ten thousand foes, secure in its 
fan^ and talons, its hold hearty and its deadly spring. Hence, with 
^ Edward’s abilities, the astonishing levities and indisci’ctions of his 
younger years. It iilmost seemed, as we have seen him play fast and 
loose with the might of Warwick, and with that power, whether of 
barons or nf people, which any other prince of half Ids talents would 
have trembled to arouse against an unrooted throne; — it almost 
seemed as if he loved Jto provoke a danger, for the pleasure it gave 
brain to baffle, or the band to crush it. His whole nature covet- 
ing excitement, nothing was left to the beautiful, the luxurious 
Edward, already wearied with pomp and pleasure, but what was 
unholy and forbidden. In his court were a hundred ladies, perhaps 
not less fair than Anne, at least of a beauty more commanding the 
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aommon homage, but these he had only to smile on, -with ease to Tnii. 
No awful danger, no inexpiable guilt, attended those vu^ar frailties, 
and therefore they ceased to tempt. But here the virgin ^uest, the 
^ daughter of Ids mightiest subject, the beloved treasure of the man 
whose hand had built a thi-one, wliose word had dispersed an army, — 
here, the more the reason warned, the conscience started, the more 
the hell-bom passion was aroused ! 

Like men of Ids peculiar constitution, Edward was wholly incapa- 
ble of pure and steady love. His affection for his queen the most 
^ resembled tliat diviner affection ; but when analysed, it was composed 
of feelings widely distinct. Erom a sudden passion, not otherwise to 
be gratified, he had made the r^hest sacrifices for an unequal mar- 
riage. His vanity, and something of original magnanimity, despite 
his vices, urged him to protect what he himself liad raised,~-to secure 
the honour of the subject who was honoured by the king. In com- 
mon with most rude and powerful natures, lie was strongly alive 
to the affections of a father, and the faces of his children helped to 
maintain the inllueiiee of the mother. ^But in all this, we need 
scarcely say^ that that true love, wldch is at once a passion and a 
devotion, existed not. Love with him cared not for the person loved, 
but solely for its oym gi-aiilicAtion; it was desire for possession 
— ^nothing more. But that desire was the will of a king who never 
knew fear or scniplc ; and, pampered by eternal indulgence, it was 
to the feeble lusts of common men what the stprni is to the west wind. 
Yet stm, as in the solitude of night he paced Ids chamber, the shadow 
of the great crime advancing upon his soul appalled even that daunt- 
less conscience. He gasped for breath — ^Ids cheeks flushed crimson, 
and the next moment grew deadly pale. Ho heard tlie loud beating of 
ids heart. He stopped stiU. lie llimg hiinselS on a scat,‘'aB4 Idd ' 
Ids face with his liarids, then starting up, he exclaimed — “ No— no ! 
I cannot shut out that sweet face, those blue eyes from my gaze, 
"[^ey haunt me to my destruction and her own. Yet why say destruc- 
tipn ? If she love me, who shall know the deed ; if she love me not, 
vriU she dare to reveal her shame ! Shame ! — nayj^ a kin^s embrace 
never dishonours. A king’s bastard is a house’s pnde. All is still — 
the very moon vanishes from heaven. The noiseless rushes in the 
gallery give no echo to the footstep. Eie on me ! Can a Plantagenet 
know fear*:”’ He allowed himself no further time to pause; he 
opened the door gently, and stole along the gallery. He knew well 
the chamber, for it was apj)ointed by his command ; and, besides the 
usual door from the corndor, a small closet conducted to a secret 
panel behind the arras. It was the apartment occupied, in her visits 
to the court, by the queen’s rival, the Lady Elizabeth Lucy. He 
passed into the closet— ne Hfted the arr^ — he stood in that chamber, 
winch gratitude^ and chivalry, and hospitable faith, should have made 
sacred as a shrme. And suddenly, as he entered, the moon, before 
hid beneath a mehiucholv cloud, broke forth in awful splendour, and 
her light rushed tlirough the casement opposite his eye, and bathed 
the room with the beams of a ghostlier day. 

The abruptness of the solemn and mournful glory scared him as the 
rebuking face of a living thing; a presence as if not of earth seemed 
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to interpose between the victim and the guilt. It was, however, but 
for a moment that his step halted. He advanced : he drew aside the 
folds of the curt^ain heavy with tissue of gold, and the sleeping face of 
Anne lay hushed before hiui. It looked pale in tlie moonlight, but 
ineffably serene, and Ihe smile on its lips seemed still sw'ecter than * 
that which it wore awake. So fixed was his gaze— so ardently did Ins 
whole heart and being Iced through his eyes upon that exquisite pic- 
ture of innocence and youth, that he did not see for some moments 
that the sleeper wms not alone. Suddenly an exclamation rose to liis 
lips — he clenched his hand in jealous agony — ^lic ^proached— ho bent 
over— "he heard the regular breathing which the dreams of gmlt never 
know, and then, wdieii he saw that pure and interlaced embrace— the 
serene yet somewliat moUincholy face of Sibyll, which seemed hiicless 
as marble in the moonlight — bending partly over that of Anne, as 
if, even in sleep, watcliful, — both charming fonns so linked and 
woven that the two seemed as one life, the very breath in each rising 
and ebbing with the other, the dark rir^lets of Sibyll mingling with 
the auburn gold of Anne’s luxuriant hair, and the darkness and the 
gold, tress within tress, falling impartially over cither neck, tliat 
gleamed like ivory beneatli that common veu— when he saw this two- 
fold loveliness, the sentiment — the conviction of that mysterious 
defence which exists in purity— tjurilled like ice through his burning 
veins. In all his might of monarch and of. man, he f^lt the awe of 
that unlooked-for protection— maideajiood sheltering ihaidenhood— 
innocence guarding innocence. The double virtue appalted and baffled 
him ; and that slight arm which encircled the neck he would have 
perilled his realm to clasp, shielded his victim more effectually than 
the bucklers of all the warriors that ever gathered round tJic banner 
tiic ftfty Warwic^;. Night and the occasion befriended him ; but 
in vain. While Sibyll was there, Anne was saved. He ground his 
teeth, and muttered to himself. At that moment Anne turned rest- 
lessUy. This movement disturbed the liglit slcen of her companion. 
She spoke half inaudibly, but the sound was as the hoot of shme in 
the ear of the guilty king. He let fall the curtain, and was gone. 
And if one w'ho lived afterwards to hear, and to credit, the murderous 
doom which, unless history lieS; closed the male line of Edward, had 
beheld the king stealing, felon-like, from the chamber, his step reeling 
to and fro the gallery floors— his face distorted by stormy passion— 
Ids lips white and murmuring— his beauty and bis glory (ummed and 
humbled— the spectator might have half believed that while Edward 
gazed upon those harmless sleepers, a vision of the tbageby to 
(;oi£E had stricken down his thought of guUt, and filled up its place 
’with horror,— a vision of a sleep as pure — of two forms wrapped m an 
embrace as fond-^f intruders meditating a crime scarce fouler than 
his own ; and the sins of the father starting into grim corporeal shapes, 
to become the deathsmcjU of the sons ! ' 
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CHAPTEE in. 

RSTT DANGERS TO THE HOUSE OP YOEK— AND THE KING’S IlEABT 

ALLIES ITSELF WITH HEBELLION AGAINST THE KING’S THBONE. 

Oh ! beautiful is the love of youth to youth, and touching the ten- 
derness of womanliood to woman ; and mir in the eyes of the hapj)y 
sun is the waking of holy sleep, and the virgin kiss upon virgin iipa 
smiliug and mui-muring the sweet “ Good morrow I” 

Anne was the first to wake ; and as the bright winter moru, robust 
with frosty simbeatns, shone cheerily upon SibyU’s face, she was 
struck with a beauty she had not sufficiently observed the day before ; 
for in the sleep of the young the traces of thought and care vanish, 
the aching heart is lulled in the body’s rest, the hard lines relax into 
flexile case, a softer^ warmer bloom steals over the check, and^ relieved 
from the stiff restraints of dress, the rounded limbs repose m a more 
aUui-ing grace ! Youth seems younger in its slumber, and beauty more 
beautiful, and purity more pure. Long and dark, the fringe of 
eyelash resUd upon the white, lidsu and the freshness of the parting 
pouted lips invited the sister kiss that wakened up the sleeper. 

“Ah! lady,” said Sibyll, parting her tresses from her dark blue 
eyes— “ you are licre— you are safe !— blessed be the saints and Our 
Lady— for 1 had a dream in the night that startled and appalled- 
me.” ^ 

“ And my dreams were aU blithe and golden,* said Anne. 
was thine?” 

“ Metliought* you were asleep and in this chamber, and I not by 
your side, but wateffiing you, at a little distance; and, lo! a horrible 
senient glided from yon recess, and, crawling to your pillow, I lieard 
its hiss, and strove to come to your aid, but iu vain ; a spell seemed to 
chain my limbs. At last I found voice — I cried aloud — I woke ; and 
mock -me not, but I surely heard a parting footstep, and the low 
grating of some sliding door.” 

“ it was the dream’s influence, enduring beyond the dream. I have 
. often felt it— nay, even last night ; for I, too, dreamt of another, 
dreamt that I stood by the altar with one far away, and when I woke 
—for I woke also— it was long before I could believe it was thy hand 
I held, and thine arm that embraced me.” 

The young friends rose, and their toilet was searccly ended, when 
again appeared in the chamber all the stateliness of retmue allotted to 
the Lady Anne. Sibyll turned to depart. "And whither go you?” 
asked Anne. * 

" To visit my father ; it is my first task on rising,” returned Sibyll, 
iu a whisper. 

" Tou must let me visit him, too, at a later hour. Find me here an 
hoar before noon, SibylL” 

u 
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The early morning was passed by Anne in the queen’s company. 
The refection, the embroidery frame, the closhcys, filled up the hours. 
, The Duchess of Clarence liad left the palace with her toref to visit the 
!?'kin^s mother at Baynard’s Castle; and Anne’s timid spirits were 
saddened by the strangeness of the faces round her, and Elizabeth’s 
habitual silence. There was something in the weak and ill-fated queen 
that ever failed to conciliate friends. Though perpetually striving to 
form and create a party, she never succeeded in gaining confidence 
or respect. And no one raised so high was ever left so friendless as 
Mzabeth, when, in her awful widowhood, her dowrj’^ home became 
the sanctuary. All her power was but the shadow of her husband’s 
royal sun, and vanished when the orb prematurely set ; yet she had 
all gifts of person in her favour, and a sleek smoothness of manner 
that seemed to the superficial formed to win ; but the voice was arti- 
ficial, and the eye ooM and stealthy. About her formal precision there 
was an eternal consciousness of self— a breathing egotism. Her laugh 
was displeasing — cynical, not mirthful ; she had none of that forget- 
fulness of sell, that warmth when gay, that earnestness when sad^ 
which create sympathy. Her beauty was without loveliness— her 
character without charm; every proportion in her form might allure 
the sensualist ; but there stopped the fascimition. The mind was tri- 
Yial, though cunning and dissimulating; and the veiy evenness of her 
tanper seemed hut the clockwork of a heart insensible to its own 
movements. Vain in prosperity, what wonder that she was so abject 
in misfortune ? What wonder that even while, in later and gloomier 
years,* accusing Eichard III. of the murder of her royal sons, and 
knowing him, at least, the executioner of her brother, and her cluld 
by the hridegroom of her youth, f she consented to send her daugh- 
. ^is^custody, though subjected to the stain of illegitimacy, lind 

herself only recognised as the harlot Y 

The king, meanwhile, had ridden out betimes alone, and no other of 
the male sex presumed in his absence to invade the h^male circle. It 
was with all a girl’s fresh delight, that Anne escaped at last to her own 
chamber, u here she found Sibyll, and, with her yiidancc, site threaded 
the gloomy mazes of the Tower. “Let me sec,” sne whispered, “before 
we visit your father, let me see the turret in which the unhappy Henry 
is confined.” 

And Sibyll led her through the arch of that tower, now called "The 
Bloody,” and showed her the narrow casement deep sunk in the mighty 
widl, without which hung the starling in the cage, basking its plumes 
in the wintiw sun. Anne gazed with that deep interest and tender 
reverence which the parent of the man she loves naturally excites in 
a woman ; and while thus standing sorrowful and silent, the casement 
was unbarred, and she saw the mild face of the human captive ;— he 
seemed to talk to the bird, which, in shrill tones and with clapping 

* Grafton, 8o6. 

t Anthony Lord Rivers, and lord Richard Gray. Not the least instance of the 
frivolity of Elizabeth's mind, Is to be found in her williiigucss, alter all the M’oes of 
jwr second widowhood, and when she was not very fax short of sixty years old, to 
take a third husband. James III., of Scotland— a morriage prevent^ only by the 
deeth of the Scotch King 
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wrings, answered his address. At that time a horn sotmded at a little 
distance off: a clanjjour of arms, as the sentries saluted, was heard; 
the demoiselles retreated through the arch, and mounted the stair cou«p 
ducting to the very room, then unoccupied, in which tradition recorda 
the murder of the Third Eichard’s nephews ; and scarcely had they 
gained this retreat^ ere towards the Bloody Gate, and before the prison 
tower, rode the kii^ who had mounted the captive’s throne. His 
ste^ gaudy with its housing—his splendid dress — the knights and 
sqiures wlio started forwjird from every comer to hold liis gilded 
stuTup— his vigorous 3"outh, so blooming and so radiant — all con- 
trasted, with oppressive force, the careworn face that watched Idm 
meekly tlirough the little casement of the Wakefield Tower. Edward’s 
large, quick blue eye caught sudden sight of the once familiar features. 
He looked up steadily, and liis gaze encountered the ftiUen king’s. He 
changed countenance : but with the external chivalry that made the 
surface of his hollow though brilliant character, he bowed low to his 
saddle-bow as he saw his captive, and removed the plumed cap from 
his high brow. 

H{mry smiled sadly, and shook liis reverend head, as if gently to 
rebuke the mockery : then he closed the casement, and Edward rode 
into the yard. 

How can the king hold here a court and hero a prison ? Oh, hard 
heart !” murmui ed Anne, as when Edward had disappeared, the dam- 
sels bent their way to Adam’s chamber. 

“ Would the Earl Warwick approve thy pity, sweet Lady Anne P ” 
asked Sibyll. 

“ My father’s heart is too generous to condemn it,” returned Anne, 
wiping the tears from her eyes ; " how often ij the knight’s ^ 
shall I see that face ! ” 

The tiiiTot in which Warner’s room was placed, flanked the wing 
inhabited by the royal fiunfly and their' more distinguished guests 
(viz. the palace, properly speaking, as distinct from tlie fortress), and 
communicated with the regal lodge by a long corridor, raised above 
cloisters and open to a courtyard ? At one end of this corridor a 
door opened upon the passage, in which was situated the chamber of 
the Lady Anne ; the other extremity commnnic«ated with a rug^ 
stair of stone, conducting to the rooms tenanted by Warner. Leaving 
Sibyll to present her learned father to the gentle Aimc, we follow 
the king into the garden, which he entered on dismounting. He found 
here the Archhisliop of York, who had come to the palace m his barge, 
and with but a slight retinue, and who was now conversing with Haat- 
inas in earnest whispers. 

l^ie king, who seemed thoughtfiil and fatigued, approached the two, 
and said, with a forced smile, " What learned sententiary engages 
you two scholars?” . 

“Your grace,” said the archbishop, “Minerva was not precisely the 
goddess most jmtent over our thoughts at tliat moment. I received a 
letter la^ evening from the Duke of Gloucester, and as I know 
the Jove borne by the prince to the Lord Hastings, I inquired of 
your chamberlain how mr he would have foreguessed the news it 
announced ? ” 

ii2 
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“ And what may the tidings be ? ” asked Edward, absentiy. 
The prelate hesitated. 


your nignness and tneliuKe ot (iioucesier distin^sntnc cuamDcriam, 
permits me to commniucate the purport of the letter in Ids presence. 
The young duke informs me that he hath long conceived an affection 
which he would improve into marriage, but ocforc he address either 
the demoiselle or her father, he prays me to confer 'with your grace, 
whose pleasure in this, as in all things, 'mil be his sovereign law.” 

“ Ah, Kichard loves me with a truer love than George of Cla- 
rence ! But whom can he have seen on the borders worthy to be a 
prince’s bride?” 

“ It is no sudden passion, sire, as I before hinted; nay, it has been 
for some time sufficiently notorious to his friends, and many of the 
court — ^it is an affection for a maiden known to him in childhood, con- 
nected to him by blood,— -my niece, Anne Nevilc.” 

As if stung by a scorpion, Edward tlirew off the prelate’s arm, on 
which he had been leaning with his usual caressing courtesy. 

“This is too much!” said he, quickly, and his face, before some- 
what pale, grew highly flushed. — Is the whole royalty of England to 
be one 'Ncvilc ? Have I not sufficiently narrow^ the bases of my 
throne ? Instead of mating my daugliter to a foreign power~to Spain 
or to Bretagne- she is betrothed to young Montagu ! (flaronco weds 
Isabel, and now Gloucester— no, prelate, I will not consent I” 

The archbishop was so little prepared for this burst, that he 
remained speechless. Hastings pressed the king’s arm, as if to cau- 
tion him iq^inst so imprudent a display of resentment. But the 
king walked on, not heeding him, and in great disturbance. Hast- 
interchanged looks with the archbishop, and followed liis royal 
master. 

“My king,” he said, in an earnest whisper, "whatever you decide, do 
not again provoke unhappy feuds laid at rest ! Already this morning 
I sought your chamber, but you were abroad, to say that 1 have re- 
ceived intelligence of a fresh rising of the Lancastrians in Lincolnshire, 
under Sir Hobert Welles, and the warlike knight of Scrivelsby^ Sir 
Thomas I)\inoke. This is not yet an hour to anger the pride ot the 
Neviles!” . 

"O Hastings! Hastings!” said the kin& in a tone of passionate 
emotion — “ there are moments when the numan heart cannot dis- 
seBible I Howbeit your advice is wise and honest I No, we must not 
anger the Neviles I” 

He turned abruptly • rejoined tbe arebbisbop, who stood on the spot 
on which the king had left him, his arms folded on his breast, his face 
eabm but haughty. 

"My most worshipful cousin,” said Edward, "foi^rivc the well- 
known heat of my hasty moods I I had hoped that jEtichard would. 


we will speak anon. Say naught to Bichard till time ripens maturer 
resolutions : he is a youth yet. What strange tidings are these from 
LincoLushire?” 
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" The bouse of your purveyor. Sir Hobert de Burgh, is burned — 
his lands wasted. The rebels are beaded by lords and knights. 
Itobin of Redesdale, who, mcthinfe, bears a charmed life, has even 
ventured to rouse the disaffected in my brother’s very sliire of War- 
wick.” 

“ Oh, Ilenry ” exclaimed the king, casting his eyes towards the 
turret tliat lield his captive, “ well mightst thou call a crown ‘ a 
wreath of thorns !’” 

“ I have already,” said the archbishop, “ despatched couriers to my 
brother, to recall him from Warwick, wliither he went on quitting 
your highness. I have done more — ^prompted by a zeal that draws me 
from the care of the church to that oi the state, I have summoned the 
Lords St. John, De Fulke, and others, to my house of the More; — 
praying your higlmcss to deign to meet them, and well sure that a 
smile from your princely bps will regam their hearts and confirm their 
allrgiancc, at a moment when new perils require ab strong arms.^* 

“ lou have done most wisely, i wib come to your palace — appoint 
your own day.” 

it wbl take some days for the b^ons to arrive from their castles. 
I fear not ere the tenth day from thk.” 

“Ah!” said the king, with a vivacity that surprised Ids listeners, 
aware of Ids usual impetuous energy, “the delay wbl but befriend us ; 
as for Warwick, permit me to alter your arrangements ; let him employ 
the interval, not in London, where ho is useless, but in raising men in 
the neighbourhood of his castle, *‘and in defeating the treason of this 
Rcdesdiile knave. We wib give commission to mnn and to Clarence, 
to levy troops ; Hastings, see to this forthwith, ic say Sir Bcbert 
Webes leads the Lincomshire varlets ; I know the nature of his father, 
the Lord Webes— a fearful and timorous onck; I wib send 
the father’s head shab answer for the son’s faith. Partion me, dear 
cousin, that I leave you to attend these matters. Prithee visit our 
queen, meanwhile she holds you our guest.” 

“Nay, your highness must vouchsafe my excuse; I also have your 
royal interests too much at heart to whbe an hour in my pleasure- 
inent. I wib but see the friends of our house, now m London, 
and then back to the More, and cobect the force of my tenants and 
retainers.” 

“Ever right, fair speed to you — cardinal that shab be ■ Your arm, 

Theming and his favourite took their way into the state chambers. 

“ Abet not Gloucester ii this abiance— abet him not 1” said the 
king, solemnly. 

“Pause, sirei This abiance gives to Warwick a wise oounsebor, 
instead of the restless Duke of Clarence. Hcffect w^t danger may 
ensue if an ambitious lord, discontented with your reign, obtains the 
hand of the great earl’s coheiress, and the half of a hundred baronies 
that command an army larger than the crown’s.” 

Though these leasoniugs at a calmer time might well have had their 
effect on Edward, at that moment they were bttlc heeded by bis 
passions. He stamped his foot violently on the floor. “ Hastings I’* 
he exclaimed, “he silent! or ” He stopped short— masterea his 
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emotioB— “ Go, assemble o\ir privy council. We Lave graver matters 
th«n a bo,v’s marriage now to tLimc of.” 

It was in vain tLat Edward sought to absorb the fire of his nature in 
state affairs in all needful provisions against the impending perils, in 
schemes of war and vengeance. The fatal frenzy that h^d seized him 
haunted him everywhere, by day and by night. Eor sonic days after 
the unsuspected visit which he had so criminally stolen to Ids guest’s 
chamber, something of kidghtly honour, of religious scruple, of com- 
mon reason— awakened in liim the more by the dangers which had 
sprung up, and which the Neviles were now actively employed in 
dm^tmg —struggled against Ids guilty desire, and roused his con- 
science to a less feeble resistance than it usually displayed when op- 
posed to passion; but the society of Anne, into Avhidi he was neces- 
sarily thrown so many hours in the day, and those hours chiefly after 
the indulgences of thci banquet, was more powerful than all the Rotates 
of a vii*tue so seldom exercised as to have none of the strength of habit. 
And as the time drew near, when he must visit the archbishop, head 
Ids army against the rebels (whose force daily increased, despite the 
captivity of Lord Welles and Sir Thomas Dymoke, wJio, on the sum- 
mons ol the king, had tirst taken sanctnaiy, and then yielded thcii- 
persons on the promise of pardon and safety), and restore Aime to her 
mother— as this time drew near, his perturbation of mind became visi- 
ble to the whole court ; but, wdth the instinct of Ids native craft, he 
contrived to conceal its cause. Eor the tirst timi^ in his life lie had no 
uonfidant— he did not dare trust his secret to Hastings. His heart 
gnawed itself. Neither, though constantly stealing to Anne’s side, 
could he venture upon knguagfc that might startle and enlighten her. 
He felt that even those attentions, winch on the first evening of her 
^ arrival had been noticed Jiy the courtiers, could not be safely renev/ed. 
fie ^Ss and constrained, even when by her side, and the etiquette 
of the court allowed him no opjiortunity for uiiwitucsscd conference. 
In this suppressed and unequal stniggle with himself the time passed, 
till it was notv but the day beifore that fixed for his \ isit to the More. 
And, as he rose at monimg from Ids restless couch, ihe struggle was 
over, and tlie soul resolved to dare the crime. Hjs fij st thou^t w'as 
to separate Anne from Sibyll. He affected to rebuke the queen for 
giving to Ids Idgli-bom guest an associate bclotv her dignity, imd on 
whose character, poor girl, rested the imputation of witchcraft; and 
when the queen replied that IjiuI v Anne herself had so chosen, he hit 
upon the expedient of visiting Warner himself, under pretence of 
inspecting his progress,— afi'ccied to be struck by the sickly appear- 
ance of the sage, and sending for Sibyll, told her, wdtli an air ot gracious 
consideration, that her first duty was to atteiia her j)areiit, tliat the 
queen released her for' some days from all com-t duties, and that he 
Imd j xiven orders to prepare the room adjoining Master AVamer’s, and 
held by Eriar Buiigey, till tj^t worthy had retired wdth his patroness 
from tlie court, to which she would for ihe pi eseut remove. 

Sibyll, wonaei’iug at tliis novel mark of consideration in the careless 
king, yet imputing it to the high value set on her father’s labours, 
V thanked Edward with simple earnestness, and withch*ew. ^ In the 
flaate-room siic encountered Hostings, on his way to the king. He 
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started la sar^e, and with a jealous pang*. “Whatthou^ l^sdl! 
and from the king’s closet ! What led thee, thither ? ” 

“His grace’s command.” And too noble for the pleasure of 
exciting the distrust that delights frivolous minds as the proof of 
power, Sibyll added, “ The king has been kindly speaking to me of my 
father’s healt.h.” The courtiers brow cleared — ^he mused a moment, 
and said, in a wliisper, “ 1 beseech thee to meet me an hour hence at 
the eastern rampart.” 

Since the return of Lord Hastings to the palace there had been an 
estrangement and distance in his manner, iU snit^ one who enjwed 
the ri^ts of an accepted suitor, and wounding alike to Sibyll’s affec- 
tion and her pride; but her confidence in Iiis love and truth was 
entire. Her admiration for him partook of worship; and slie steadily 
sought to reason away any causes for alarm by rccamng the state cares 
which jircssed lieaviJy upon him, and whispering to lierself that word 
of “wife,” which, coming in passionate music from those beloved bps, 
had thrown a mist over the present— a glory over the future ; anefin 
the king’s retention of AdamW anier, despite the Duchess of Beettord’s 
strenuous desire to carry him off with EriarBungey, and restore hini to 
his tasks of alchemist and multiplier, as well as in her own promotion 
to the queen’s service, Sibyll could not but recognise the influence of 
her powerful lover. His tones now were tender, though gi’ave and 
oaniest. Surely, in the meeting he asked, all not comprehended 
would he explaiucd. And so, with^a light heart, she passed on. 

Hastings sighed as his eye followed her from the room, and thus 
said he to himself— “ Were I the obscurp gentleman 1 once was, how 
sweet a lot would that girl’s love choose to me from the um of fate I 
But. oh! when we taste of power and greatness, and master the 
world’s dark wisdom, what doth love sLriid? to?— an hoiJiSf'Ji^iAiss, 
and a life’s foUy.” His delicate lip curled, and breaking from his 
solilofpiy, ho entm’ed the king’s closet. Edward was resting his 
face upon the palms of his hands, and his bright eyes dwelt upon 
vacant 8i)ace, till they kindled into animation as they liglited on nis 
favourile, 

“■ Dear Will,” said the king, knowest thou that men say thou art 
ncwitchcd ? ” 

“ Jimu sh'e, often have men, when a sweet face hath captured thy 
great heart, said the same of tliec 1 ” 

“ It may be so, with truth, for verily, love is the arch-devil’s 
birth.” 

The king rose, luid strode his chamber with a quick step; at last 
pausing— 

“ Hastings ” lie said, " so thou lovest the multipliei-’s pretty 
daughter. She hath just left me. Art thou jealous ? ” 

“ Happily, your highness sees no beauty in locks that have the 
gloss of the raven, ana eyes that have the Ifue of the violet.” 

“No, lam a constant man, constant to one idea of beauty in a 
thousand forms-neyes like the summer’s light-blue sky. and locks like 
its golden sunbeams 1 But to set thy mind at rest. Will, know that 
I have but compassionated the sickly state of the scholar, whom thou 
prisesi so higMy ; and 1 have placed thy fair Sibyil’s chamber near bar 
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tatlier’s. Young Lovell says thou art bent on wedding the wizard’s 
daughter.” 

And if I were, lean sire ? ” 

Edward looked grave. 

**If thou wert, iriy poor Will, thou wouldst lose all the fame toi 
shrewd wisdom which justifies thy sudden fortunes. No — ^no — ^thou 
art the flower and prince of my new seignoiie— thou must mate thyseh 
with a name and a barony that shall be worthy thy fame and thy 
prospects. Love beauty, but many power, Will. In vain would thy 
king draw thee up, if a despised wife draw thee down ! ” 

Hastings listened with profound attention to these words. The 
king did not wait for his answer, but added, laughingly — 

‘'^It is thine own fault, crafty gallant, if thou dost not end all her 
spells.” 

“What ends the spells of youth and beauty, hem sire?'* 
“Possession ! ” replied the king, in a hollow and muttered voice. 
Hastings was about to answer, when the door opened, and the 
officer in waiting announced the Luke of Clarence. 

“Ha !” said Edward, “ George comes, to importune me for leave to 
depart to the government of Ireland, and 1 have to make him weet 
that I think my Lord Worcester a safer viceroy of the two ! ” 

“Your highness ^ pardon me; but, though 1 deemed you toe 
generous in the appointment, it were dangerous now to annul it.” 

“More dangerous to connrm it. Elizabeth has caused me to see 
tlm folly of a grant made over the malmsey— a wine, by the way, in 
wmch poor George swears he would be content to drown himself. 
Vic^y of Ireland! My father had that government, and once 
tasting the sweets of royalty, ceased to be a subject ! No, no, 
Gwtta^G? ” «■ 

“ Cmi never meditate treason against a brother’s crown. Has he 
the wit, or the energy, or the genius, for so desperate an ambition ? ” 
“No; but he hath the vanity. And I will wager thee a thousand 
marks to a silver penny that my j^ter shall talk giddy Georgie into 
advancing a claim to be soldan of ^gypt, or pope of llome I ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FOSTEE-BBOTHEBS. 

SiE M armap uke Nevim was sunning his braveiy in me Tower 
Gr^, amidst the other idlers of the court, proud or the gold 
• and tne gold spurs whioh attested Ms new rank, and not grieved to 
have exchanged the solemn walls of Middleham for the gay delights 
of the voluptuous palace, when, to Ms pleasure and surprise he per- 
ceived Ms loster-brother enter the gateway ; and no sooner had 
Nicholas entered, than a bevy of the younger courtiers hastened 
eagerly towards Mm. 
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“ Graraercy ! ” quoth ShMamaduke, to one of the bystanders, “ what 
hath chanced, to make Nick Alwyn a man of such note, that so many 
'wings of satin and pile should flutter round him like sparrows round 
V an owl, which, by the Holy Rood, his wise face somewhat resembleth.” 
> “ Know you not that Master Alwyn, since he hath commenced trade 

for himself, hath acquired already the repute pf the couthlicst gold- 
smith in London ? No dague-hilts— no buckles are to be worn, save 
those that he fashions; and— an’ he live, and the House of York 
prosper— verily, Master Alwjrn, the goldsmith, wiU, ere long, be the 
K richest jtnd best man from Mile-end to the Sanctuary.” 

“Right glad am 1 to hear it,” said honest Marmaduke, heartily; 
and approaching Alwyn, he startled the precise trader by a friendly 
slap on the shomder. 

^ Wliat, man, art thou too proud to remember Marmaduke Nevile ! 
Come to my lodgment, yonder, and talk of old days over the king’s 
canary.” 

“ I crave your pardon, dear Master Nevile.” 

“ Master— avaunt ! Sir Marmaduke— knighted by the hand of Lord 
Warwick— Sir Marmaduke Nevile, lord of a manor he hath never yet 
seen, sober Alwyn.” 

Then drawing his foster-brother’s arm in his, Marmaduke led him 
to the chamber in which he lodged. 

The young men spent some minutes in congratulating each other on 
their respective advances in life : — ^the gentleman, who had attained 
competence and station, simply by devotion to a powerful patron— 
the tradetj who had already won repute and the prospect of wealth, 
by ingenuity, application, and toil; and yet, to do justice, as much 
, virtue went to Marmaduke’s loyalty to Warwick, as to Alwyn’s capa- 
cities for making a fortune. Mutual compliments over, Alwyn. sail— 
hesitatingly — 

“ And dost thou find Mistress Sibyll more gently disposed to thee 
than when thou didst complain to me of her cruelty P” 

“ Marry, good Nicholas, I will be frank with thee. , When I left 
the court to follow Lord Warwick, there were rumours of the gallan- 
tries of Lord Hastings to the girL which meved me to the hem. I 
spoke to her thereof bluntly and honourably, and got but high looks 
and scornful words in return. Good fellow, I thank thee for that 
squeeze of the hand and that doleful sigh. In my absence at 'Middle- 
ham, I strove hard to forget one who cared so little for me. My dear 
Alwyn, those Yorkshirelasses are parlously comely, and mighty douce 
and debonnaire. So I stormed cruel Sibyll out of my heart, perforce 
of numbers.” 

“ And thou lovest her no more ?” 

“ Not I, by this goblet ! On coming back, it is true, I fdt pleased 
to clank my gold s^urs in her presence, and curious to see if my new 
fortunes would bnng out a smile of appmval; and verily, to speak 
sooth, the donzell was kind and ftiendly, and spoke to me so cheerly 
of the pleasure she felt in my advancement, that I adventured again a 
few words of the old folly. Rut my lassie drew up like a princess, 
and 1 am a cured man.” 

“ By your troth?” 
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“ By rny trotk!” 

JJwjna’s liead sank on Ms bosom, in silent tbou^bt. Sir Mannachmc 
emptied Ms ipblet ; and r^y the young knight looked so fair and so 
gallant, in his new surooat of velvet, that it was no marvel if he 
should find enough food for consolation in a court where men spent' 
six hours a day in making love— nor in vain. 

" And what say they still of the Lord Hastings?” asked Alwyn, 
breaking silence. “ Nothing, 1 trow and trust, that arraijps the {loor 
lady’s honour— though much that may scoff at her simple faith, in a 
nature, so vain and fidde. * The tongue’s not steel, yet it cuts,’ as the j 
proverb saith of the slanderer.” ' 

“ No ! scandal spares her virtue as woman— to run down her cun- 
ning as witch ! They say that Hastings hath not prevailed nor 
sought to prevail— that he is spell-bomid. By St. Tnomas, fi*om a 
maid of such character, Mannaduke Neyilc is happily rescued !” 

“ SirMarmadnke,” then said Alwyn, in a grave and earnest voice— 

“ it behoves me, as true friend, though humble, and as honest man, to 
give thee my secret, in return for thine own. 1 love this girl. Ay, 
ay ! thou thinkest uiat love is a strange word in a craftsman’s lips, 
but ‘ cold flint hides liot fire.’ I would not have been tliv rival, Hea- 
ven forei end ! hadst thou still cherished a hope — or if thou now wilt 
forbid my aspiring ; but if thou wilt not say me nay, I will try my 
chance in dehvermg a pure soul from a crafty wooer.” 

Marmaduke stared m great surprise at his foster-brother; and 
though, no doubt, he spoke truth, when he said be was cured of Ms 
love for Sibyll, ho yet felt a sort of jealousy at Alwyn’s unexpected 
confession, and Ms vanity was hurt at the notion that the plain-visagcd 
trader should attempt where the handsome gentleman had failed. , 
However, his blunt, .generous, manly nature, after a brief struggle, 
got the‘”bettcr of these sore feelings, and holding out his hand to 
AlwjTi, he said, “ My dear foster-brother, try the hazard and cast thy 
dice, if tliou wilt. Heaven prosper thee, if success be for thine own 
good! But if she be really given to witchcraft (plague on thee, 
man, sneer not at the word), small comfort to bed and hearth can 
such practices bring 1 ” 

“ Mbs V* said Alwyn, “the witchcraft is on the side of Host- 
ings— the witchcraft of fame and rank, and a glozing tongue and 
experienced art. But she shall not fall, if a true ana can save her ; 
and "though Hope be a small child, she can carry a great anchor ?’ ” 

These words were said so earnestly, that they opened new light 
mto Marmaduke’s mind, and his native generosity standing in lien of 
intellect, he comprehended sympathetically the noble motives wMch 
actuated the sou of commerce. 

“ My poor Alwym” he said, “ if thou const save tins young maid— 
wliom by my troth 1 loved well, and who tells me yel that slie loveth 
me as a sister loves— right glad shall 1 be. But tliou stakest th;^ 
peace of mind against hers fair luck to thee, say I again— and if 
thou wilt risk thy chance at once (for suspense is love’s pur^tory), 
seize the moment. I saw Sibyll, just ere we met, pass to the ram- 
parts, alone : at this shaip season, the place is deserted— go.” 

” 1 will, this moment 1 ” said Alwyn, rising and turning very pale ; 
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<jut as lie gained the door, he halted—" 1 had forgot Master Nevile, 
that I bring the king Ms signet-ring, new set, of the falcon and fetter- 
lock.” 

"Tliey will keep thee three hours in the ante-room. The Duke of 
[pJarence is now with the king. Trust the ring to me, 1 shall see his 
ni^ess ere he dines.” 

Even in his love, Alwyn had the Saxon’s considerations of busi- 
ness ; he Misitated— " May I not endanger thereby the king's favour 
and loss of custom ?” said the trader. 

I " Tush, man ! little thou knowest King Edward ; he cares naught 
for the ceremonies ; moreover, the Ncvilcs arc now all-puissant in 
favour. I am liere in attendance on sweet Lady Anne, whom the 
l^g loves as a daughter, though too young for sire to so well-grown 
a donzell ; and a word from her lip, if need be, will set id! as smooth 
as this gorget of lavra !” 

Thus assured, Alwyn gave the ring to his friend, and took his way 
at once 1o the. Ilamparts. Marmadukc remained behind to finish the 
canary and marvei how so sober a man should form so ardent a pas- 
sion. Nor w'as lie much^ less surprised to remark tliat his friend, 
though still speaking with a strong provincial accent, and stiH 
sowing his ilisconrse with rustic saws and proverbs, had risen in lan- 
guage and ill manner with the rise of his fortunes. “ An* he go on so, 
imd become lord mayor,” muttered Marmadukc, " verily he will lialf 
look like a gentleman !” 

To these meditations the young knight was not long left in peace. 
A messenger from ^l^anrick House sought and foimd him, with the 
news tliat the earl was on his road to Ijondon, and wished to see Sir 
Marmadukc tin? moment of his arrival, which was hourly expected. 
••The young knight’s hardy brain, somewhat flustsred by the e^ary, 
Alw;p’s secret, and this sudden tidings, he hastened to ooey his 
cMel's summons, iind forgot, till he gained the -earl’s ma^ion, the 
signet-ring inlrusled to him by Alwjii. "What matters it?” said 
he then, philosophically — " the ki^ hath rings euo’ on Ms fingers not 
to miss one for an hour or so, and I dare not send any one else with it. 
Marr}' I must plunge my head in cold water, to get rid of the fumes 
of the wine.” 


.CHAPTEIl V. 

TUE liOVEIi and the GALLANT— WOilAJif’s CHOICE. 

Alvtyn bent his way to the llamparts, a part of which, then, 
resembled the boulevards of a Ereuch town,*haiing rows of trees, 
green sward, a winding walk, and seats placed at frequent intervals, 
for the repose of the loungers. During the summer evenings, the 
place was a favourite resort of the court idlers ; but now, in winter, 
it was usually deserted, save by the sentries, placed at distant inter- 
vals. The trader had not gone far in Mb quest TTheu he peioeive^ 
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few paces before him, the very man he had most cause to dread ; 
and Lord Hastings, hearing the sound of a foot-fall amongst the crisp, 
faded leaves, that strewed the path, turned abruptly as Alwyn 
approached his side. 

At the sight of his formidable rival, Alw^ had formed one of thosd 
resolutions which occur only to men of his decided, plain-spoken, 
energetic character. His distin^shing shrewdness and penetration 
had given him considerable insight into the nobler as well as the 
weaker qualities of Hustles ■ and his h^e in the former influenced 
the determination to wliicn lie came. The reflections of Hastings*] 
at that moment were of a nature to augur favourably to the views of * 
the humbler lover ; for, during the stirring scenes m which his late 
absence from SibyU had been passed, Hastings had somewhat 
recovered from her influence ; and feeling the ditficulties of recon- 
ciling his honour and his worldly prospects to further prosecution oi 
the love, raslily expressed but not deeply felt, he had determined 
frankly to cut the Gordian knot he could not solve, and infonn SibyU 
that marriage between them was impossible. With that view he had 
appointed this meeting, and his conference with the king but con- 
firmed his intention. 

It was in this state of mind that he was thus accosted by Alwyn: — 4 

“My lord, may 1 make bold to ask. for a few moments, your 
charitable indulgence to words you may deem presumptuous.” 

“ Be brief, then, Master Alwyn— 1 am waited for.” 

" Alas, my lord ! 1 can guess by whom— by the one whom I seek 
myself— by Sibyl! Warner P” 

“ How, Sir Goldsmith !” said Hastings, haughtily— “ what knowest 
thou of my movements, and what care 1 for tlun (5 ?” 

“ Hearken, my liord Hastings— hearken I” said Ahvjm, repressing ' 
his re^tment, and in a voice so earnest that it riveted the entii*e 
attention of the listener— “ hearken and judge not as noble judges 
craftsmai^ but as man should judge man. As the saw saith, ^ We aU 
lie alike in our graves.’ From the first moment 1 saw this SibyU 
Warner 1 loved her. Yes ; smUe disdainfuUy, hut Usten stiU. She 
was obscure and in distress. 1 loved her not for her fair looks alone 


— loved lier for her good gtfts, for her patient industry, for her 
fiUal duty, for her struggles to give bread to her father’s board. I did 
not say to myself * This girl wiU make a comely fere — a delicate 
paramour !’ 1 said, 'This gqod daughter wiU make a wife whom an 
honest man may take to his heart and cherish.’” Poor Alwyn 
stoppecL with t^rs in his voice, straggled with his emotions, and 
pursued; “My fortunes were more promising than hers; there was 
no cause why I might not hope. True, I had a rival then ; young as 
myself— better bom— comeUer ; but she loved him not. I foresaw 
that his love fer her— if love it were— would cease. Methought that 
her mind ^/ould understand mine ; as mine— verily I say it— yearned 
for h^s ! X could not look on the maidens of inme own rbik, and who 
had lived around me, but what — oh, no, my lord, again I say, not the 
beauty, but the ^s, the uiind, the heart of Sibyll, threw them aU 
into the shade. You may think it strange that I— a plam^ steadfast, 
trading, working, careful man— should nave aU these feelmgs; but I 
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will tell you wherefore such as I sometimes have them, nurse them, 
brood on them, more^ than you lords and gentlemen, with all your 
graceful arts in pleasing. We know no light loves ! no brief distrac- 
^ rions to the one arch passion ! We sober sons of the stall and the 
l^are are no general gallants — ^we love plainly, we love but once, and 
^we love heartily. But who knows not the proverb, ‘AAlmt’s a gen- 
tleman but his pleasure ?’ — and what*s pleasure but change ? When 
Sibyll came to the palace, I soon heard her name linked with yours ; f 
saw her cheek blush when you spoke. W cU—well— well ! after all, as 
the old wives teU us, ‘ blushing is virtue’s livery.’ I said, ‘ She is a 
chaste and high-hearted girl.’ This will pass, and the time wUl come 
when she can compare your love and mine. Now^, my lord, the time 
has come— I know that you seek her. Yea, at this moment, I know 
that her heart beats for your footstep. Say but one word— say that 
you love Sibyll Warner with the thought of wedding her— say 
on your honour, noble Hastings, as gentleman and peer, and I will 
kneel at your feet, and beg your pardon for my vain follies, and go 
back to my ware, and W' ork, and not repine. Say it ! You fire silent ! 
Then 1 implore yon, stni as peer andf gentleman, to let the honest 
jove save the maiden from the wooing that w'ill blight her i>cacc and 
olast her name! And now. Lord Hastings, I wiiit yoiu* gracious 
answer.” 

The sedations experienced by Hastings, as iVlwyii thus concluded, 
were manifold and complicated ; but, at the first, admiration and pity 
were the strongest. 

“My poor friend,” said he, kindly,*“if you thus love a demoiselle 
desemng all my reverence, your words and your thoughts bespeak 
you no unworthy pretender ; but take my counsel, good Alwyn. Come 
not— thou from the Chepe — come not to the court for a wife. Eorget 
this fantasy.” 

“ My lord, it is impossible ! Eorget I cannot— regret I may.” 

“ Thou canst not succeed, man,” resumed the nobleman more coldly, 
“ nor couldst if William Hastings had never lived. The eyes of women 
accustomed to gaze on the gorgeous externals of the world, arc 
blinded to plain worth like thme. It might have been different had 
the douzell never abided in a palace ; but, as it is, brave fellow, learn 
how these wounds of the heart scar over, and the spot becomes hard 
and callous evermore. What art thou. Master Nicholas Alwyn,” con- 
tinued Hastings, gloomily, and with a withering smile— “what art 
tlion, to ask for a bliss domed to me — to all of us — the bliss of carrying 
poetry into life — youth into manliood, by winning — ^the Eirst Loved ? 
But think not, sir lover, that I say this in jealousy or disparagement. 
Look yonder, by the leafless elm, the white robe of Sibyll W amer. Go 
and plead thy suit.” 

“ T)n I understand you, mv lord?” said Alwyn, somewhat confused 
and peip? ^ed by the tone and the manner l^tmgs adopted. “ Does 
report err, and you do not love this maiden r’* 

^‘Eair master,” retimied Hastings, scornfully, “thou hast no 
that I trow of, to pry into my thoughts and secrets ; 1 cannot acknow- 
ledge my judge in thee, good jeweller and goldsmith— enough, surely, in 
all courtesy, that 1 yield tlicc the precedence. Tell thy tale, as mov- 
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inglf^ if thou wilt, as thou hast told it to me ; say of me all that thou 
fanciest thou hast reason to suspect; and if, Master Aiwyn, thou woo 
and win the lady, fail not to ask me to thy wedding i ” 

There was in this speech, and the bearing of the speaker, that superb 
levity, that inexpressible and conscious superiority— that cold iroiiical\ 
tranquillity— which awe and humble^ men more than grave disdain or 
imperious passion. AJwyn ground his teeth as he lisi cucd, and gazed 
in silent despair and rage upon the calm lord. Neither of these men 
conld stnctly he called handsome. Of the two, AIutii had 1 lie advantage 
of more youthful prime, of a taller stature^ oi a more powerful, though ^ 
less supiile and graceful, frame. In their very dress, there was litUc . 
of that marked distinction between classes winch then usually prevailed, 
for the dark cloth tunic and surcoat of Hastings made a costume even 
simpler than the brijjht-colonred garb of the trader, wiili its broad 
trimmings of fur, and its aiglettes of ekbcirate lace. Between man 
and man, tlien, where was the visible, the mighty, the insurmountable 
diflFcrence in all that can charm the fancy and captivate the eye, whidi, 
as he gazed, Aiwyn confessed to himself there existed between the two ? 
Alas ! how the distmctions least to be analysed are ever the sternest ! 
What lofty ease in that high-bred air — what histori(‘s of triumph 
seemed to speak in that quiet eye, sleeping in its own imperious lustre 
—what magic of command in that pale brow- what spells of per- 
suasion in that aiilul lip! AJwyn muttered to himself, bowed 
his head involuntarily, and passed on at once from Hastings to Sibyll, 
who now, at the distance of some yards, had nn-ested her steps, 
in surprise to see the conference between the nobleman and tlie 
burgher. 

But as he approached Sibyll, poor AIwjti felt all the firmness and 
courage ho had cxliihited wdth Hastings, melt away. And the trepida- 
tion 'smell a fearful but deep affection ever occasions in men of his 
character, made his movements more than nsnaJly constrained and 
awkward, as he cowered beneath the looks of the maid he so truly 
loved. 

Seekest thou me. Master .M-wyn?” asked Sibyll, gently, seeing 
that, though he paused by her side, he spoke not. 

“I do,” reinmed Aiwyn, abruptly, and again he was silent. 

At length, lifting his eyes and looking round Aim, he saw- Hastings 
at the distance, leaning against the rampart^ with iblded arms, and the 
contrast of his rival’s cold and arrog^t indifference, and his own burn- 
ing veins and bleeding heart, roiused up his manly spirit, and gave to 
his tongue the eloquence which emotion gains when it once breaks the 
fetters it forges to itself. 

“Look— look, Sibyll!” he said, pointing to Hastings— “look! that 
man you believe loves you?— if so — ^if be loved thee, would he stand 
yonder — mark him — aloof, contemptuous, careless— while he Imew 
that I was by your side ?’i 

Sibyll turned upon the goldsmith eyes full of innocent surprise — 
eyes that asked, plainly as eyes conld spesi:—" And wherefore not. 
Master AJwyn?” 

Aiwyn so interpreted the look, and replied, as if she had spoken— 
“Because he must know how poor and tame is that feeble fantasy, 
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which alone con come from a soul, worn hare with pleasrure, to that 
wliich 1 feel and now own for thee— the love of youth, bom of the 
heart’s first vigour,— because he ought to fear that that love should 
prevail with thee,— because that love ought to prevail. Sibyll, between 
.us, there are not imparity and obstacle. Oh, listen to me— listen still ! 
Frown not— tom not away.” And, stung and animated by the sight 
of his rival, fired by the excitement of a contest on which the bliss of 
his own life and the weal of SibyU’s might depend, his voice was as 
the cry of a mortal agony, and aSected the girl to the imnost recesses 
of her .*K)ul. 


“Oh, Alwyn, I frown not!” she said, sweetly — “oh, Alwyn, I 
turn not away ! Woe is me to give pain to so kind and brave a heart; 
but ” 

“No, speak not yet. I have studied thee— I have read thee as a 
scholar would read a book. I know thee proud— I know thee aspir- 
ing— 1 know thou art vain of thy gentle blood, and distasteful of my 
yeoman’s birth. I’here, I am not blind to thy faults, but I love thee 
despite them; and to please those faults, I have toiled, schemed, 
dreamed, risen— I otfor to thee the future with the certainty of a man 
who can commaud it. Wouldst thou wealth ? — be patient (as ambi- 
tion ever is) : in a I’ew years thou shalt have more gold than the wife 
of Lord Hastings can command ; thou shalt lodge more statclily, fare 
more sumptuously thou sbalt walk on cloth of gold if thou wilt ! 
Wouldst thou titles?— I will win them. Eichara de la Polo, who 
founded the greatest duchy in the realm, was poorer than I, when he 
first served in a merchant’s ware. Gold buys all things now. Oh, 
would to heaven it could but buy me thee ! ” 

“ Master Alwyn, it is not gola tliat buys love. Be soothed. "What 
I can 1 say to thee to soften the harsh word ‘ Nay J * ” 

‘ /‘You reject me, then, and at once. I ask not’ your nand now. I 
will wait, tarry, hope — I care not if for years ;— wait till I can fulfil 
all I promise thee I ” 

Sibyll, affected to tears, shook her head mournfully; and there was 
a long and painlul silence. Never was wooing more strangely cir- 
cumstanced than this— the one lover pleading while the other was m 
view — the one, ardent, impassioned ; the other, calm and passive — 
and the silence of the last, alas 1 having aU the success which the 
words of the other lacked. It might be said that the choice before 
Sibyll was a type of the choice ever giveUj but in vain, to the child of 
genius. Here a secure and peaceM life— an honoured home— a 
tranquil lot, f**ee from ideal visions, it is true, but free also from the 
'doubt and the terror — ^thc storms of j)assion ;— there, the^ fatal 
influence of an affection, bora of iraamnation, sinister, equivocal, 
ominous, but irresistible. And the child of genius lolfilled her 
destiny! 

“ Master Alwjm,” said SibylL rousing herse]f to the necessary exer- 
tion, “ I shall never cease gratenilly to recall thy generous frienihip — 


* This was no vain promise of Master Alwyn. At that time, a successftil trader 
made a fortone with signal rapidity, and ei^oyed greats luxuries than most of 
the barons. AU the gold in the country flowed into the coffers of the London 

merdiBiits. 
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never cease to pray fcivently for thy weal below. But for ever and 
for ever let tliis content thee— I can no more.” 

Impressed by the grave and solemn tone of Sibyll, ^wyn hushed 
the groan that struggled to his lips, and gloomily replied—" I obey 
you, fair mistress, and I return to my woik-day life ; but ere 1 go, 1 
pray you misthink me not if I say this much ; — not alone for the bliss 
of hoping for a day in which I might call thee mine have 1 thus ira- 
portuneof— but, not less — swear not less— from the soul^s desire to 
save thee from what I fear will but lead to w'oe and wayment, to 
peril and pain, to weary days and sleepless nights. ‘ Better a little 
nre that warms than a great tliat bums.’ Dost thou tliink that Lord 

Hastings, the vain, the dissolute ” 

“ Cease, sir ! ” said Sibyll, proudly : " me reprove if thou wilt, but 
lower not my esteem for thee by slander against another ! ” 

"What!” said Alwyn, bitterly: " doth even one word of counsel 
chafe thee ? 1 tell thee that if thou dreamest that Lord Hastings 
loves Sibyll Warner as man loves the msiiden he would wed,— thou 
deceivest thyseK to thine own misery. If thou wouldst prove it, go 
to him now— go and say, ‘ Wilt thou give me that home of peace and 
honour— that shelter for ray father’s old ag(i under a sou’s roof which 
the ti*adcr 1 despise proffers me in vain ? ” 

"If it were already proffered me — by Aim said Sibyll, in a low 
voice, and blushing deeply. 

Alwyn started. " Then I wi’ongcd him ; and— and he added, 

generously, though with a faint sickness at his heart, " I can yet be 
happy in thinking i/iou art so. Farewell, maiden, the saints guard 
thee from one memory of regret at what hath passed between us 1 ” 
He pulled his bonnet hastily over his brows, and depaiied with 
unequal and rapid strides. As he passed the spot where Hastings 
stood leaning his arni'*upon the wall, and his face upon his hand, the 
Ablemau looked up, and said— 

>" Well, Sir Goldsmith, own at least that thy trid hath been a fair 
! ” Then struck with the anguish written upon Mwyn’s face, he 
'wked up to him, end, with a frank, compassionate impulse, laid his 
hand on his shoulder ; “ Alwyn,” he said, " I have felt what you feel 
now— I have suryived it, and the world hath not prospered with me 
less 1 Take with you a compassion that respects, and does not degrade 
you.” 

" Do not deceive her, my lord — she trusts and loves you 1 You never 
rleccived man — the wide world says it — do not deceive woman! 
Deeds kill men— words wmien ! ” Speaking thus simply, Alwyn strode 
on, and vanished. 

blastings slowly and silently advanced to Sibyll. Her rejection of 
Aiwyn had by no means tended to reconcile him to the marriage he 
himself had proffered. He might well suppose that the girl, even if 
nnguided by alfection, would not hesitate between a mighty noble- 
uian and an obscure goldsmith. His pride was sorely wounded that 
t he latter shouid have even thought Tbimself the equal of one whom 
/le had proposed, though but in a passionate impulse, to raise to Ms 
own state. And yet, as he neared SibyU, and, with alight footstep, she 
sprang forward to meet Mm, her eyes foil of sweet joy and confidence 
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he shrank from an avowal which must wither up a heart opening thus 
all its bloom of youth and love to greet him. 

“Ah, fair lord,” said the maiden, “ was it kindly in thee to permit 
poor Alwyn to inflict on me so sharp a pain, md. thou to stand calmly 
distant ? Sure, alas ! that had thy humble rival proffered a crown, ft 
had been the same to Sibyll ! Oh, how the grief it was mine to cause 
grieved me ; and yet, through aU, 1 had one selfish, guilty gleam of 
pleasure— to think that I had not been loved so well, if I were all 
unworthy the sole love 1 desire or covet ! ” 

“And yet, Sibyll, this young man can in all, save wealth and a 
sounding name, give thee more than I can, — a heart nndarkened by 
moody memories— a temper unsoured by the world’s dread and bitter 
lore of man’s frail^ and earth’s sorrow. Ye are not far separated by 
ungcnial years, and mi^ht glide to a common grave hand in liand ; hut 
1, older in heart than m age, am yet so far thine elder in the last,^ that 
these hairs wlU be grey, and this form bent, while thy beauty is in its 
prime, and— but thou weepest ! ” 

“ 1 weep that thou shouidst bring one thought of time to sadden 
my tliougnts, which are of eternity. Love knows no age — it foresees 
no grave ! its happiness and its trust behold on the earth but one 
glor^j melting into tlie hues of heaven, where they who love lastingly 
pass caimly on to live for ever ! See, I weep not now ! ” 

“ And md not this honest burgher,” pursued Hastings, softened 
and embarrassed, hut striving to retain his cruel purijose, “tell thee 
to distrust me P— tell thee that my vows were false P ” 

“ Methinks. if an angel told me so, I should disbelieve ! ” 

“^y, look thee, Sibyll, suppose his warning true— suppose that 
at this hour 1 sought thee with mtent to say that that destiny which 
ambition weaves tor itself forbade me to fiilfil^a word hotly spoken P 
that 1 could not wed thee P — should I not seem to thee a Mse wooer 
— a poor trifier with thy earnest heart — and so, couldst thou not reoJl 
the love of him whose truer and worthier homage yet lingers in thine 
ear, and with him be happy P ” 

Sibyll lifted her dark eyes, yet humid, upon the unreveaJing face of 
the speaker, and gazed on him with wistful and inquiring sadness, . 
then, shrinking from his side, she crossed her arms meekly on her 
bosom, and thus said — 

“ If ever, since we parted, one such thonght hath glanced across 
thee— one thought of repentance at the saermee of pride, or the lessen- 
ing of power— which (she faltered, broke off the sentence, and resumed) 
— one word, if thbn wonldst retract, say it now, and 1 will not' 
accuse thy falsehood, but bless thy truth.*^^ 

“ Thou couldst he consoled, then, by tb^ pride of woman, for the Ibss 
of an unworthy lover ?” 

“ My lord, are these questions fair?” 

Hastings was silent. The gentler part pf his nature struggledl 
severely with the harder. The pride of Sibyll moved him no less thaa 
her tru«r; and her love in both was so evident — so deep-TSO exqui- 
sitely contrasting the cold and frivolous natures amidst which his lot 
had fallen— that he recoiled from casting away for ever a heart never 
to be replaced. Standing on that bridge of life, with age before and 
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Foobli behind, he felt that never ag^. could he be sc loved, or, if so 
loved, by one so worthy.of whatever of |)ure affection, of young romance, 
wae yet left to his melancholy and londy soul. 

He took her hand, and, ,as she felt its touch, her firmness forsook 
,li6r» her head drooped upon her bosom, and she burst into an agony 
ofjtears. 

“ Oh, Sibyll. forgive me ! Smile on me again, Sibyll ! ” exclaimed 
Uafiting Kj subdued and melted. But, a^ ! the heart once bruised and 
galled recovers itself but slowly, and it was many minutes before the 
softest words the eloquent lover could shape to sound sufficed to dry 
those burning tears, and bring hack the enchanting snide,— nay, even 
thw the smile was forced and joyless. They walked ou for some mo- 
ments, both in thought, till Hastings said — “ Tliou lovest me, SibyU, 
and aA worthy of ail the love that man can feel for maid; and yet, 
canst thou solve me this question, nor chide me liiat I ask it— T)oai 
thou not love the world and the woiid*s judgment more than me ? What 
is that which women call honour ? What makes them sluink from all 
too that takes not the form and oirciunstancc of tlic world’s IioUoav 
xiies P Does love cease to be love, unless over its weahii of trust and 
emotion the priest mouths his empty blessing? Thou in thy graceful 
art angered if I, in wedding thee, should remember the sacrifice 
which men like me— I own it fairly— deem as CTcat as man canmiike; 
,and yet thou wouldst fly my love, if it wooed thee to a sacrifice of 
thine own ?” 

Artfully was tlio question piit, and Hastings smiled to himself in 
imagining the r<'ply it must bring ; and then Sibyll miswered with the 
blush winch the very subject called forth. 

“ Alas, my lord, 1 am but a poor casuist, but I feel that if I asked 
thee to forfeit wlialcver men respect,— honour, and repute for valour, 
—to be t'Kiitor and itSst/ard, thou couldst love me no more ; aud marvel 
you, if when man wooes woman to forfeit all that her m holds highest 
— ^to be in woman w Jiat dastard and traitor is in man — she hears her 
conscience and her God speak in a louder voice than can come from a 
human lii) ? The goods and pomps of the world we arc free to sacri- 
fice, aud true love, heetls aud counts them not ; but true love cannot 
sacrifice that which makes up love— it cannot sacrifice the right to be 
loved below, the liope to love on in the realm above, the power to 
pray wilh a pure soul for the happiness it yearns to make the blessing 
to seem evei- good and honoured m the eyes of the oiui by whom alone 
jt would be judged— and therefore, sweet lord, true love never con- 
templates this sacrifice ; and if once it believe itsell* truly loved, it 
trusts with a fearless faith in the love on which it leans.” 

“ SibyU, would to Heaven I had seen Ihcc in my youth ! Would to 
Heaven I were more worthy of thee !” And in that interview Hast- 
ings had no heai-t to utter what he had resolved—" SibyU, 1 sought 
thee but to say, BarewelL” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WAUWICK RETUKNS— APPEASES A DISCONTENTED PBINCE— AND 
CONI’EllS -U'lTH A HEVENGEFUL CONSPIRATOR. 

It was not tDl late in the evening that Warwick arrived at his vast 
Fesidenoe inLondon, Avherc he found not only Mannaduke Nevile ready 
to receive him, but a more au^st expectant, in George Duke of Cla- 
rence. Scarcely had the carl crossed the threshold, when tlic duke 
seized his arm, and leading him into the room that adjoined the hall, 
said— 

“ Verily, Edward is besotted no less than ever by Ins wife’s leech- 
like family. 'J'liou knowest my appointment to the government of 
Ireland ; Isabel, like myself, cannot endure the subordinate vassalage 
wc must brook at tlic court, with the queen’s cold looks and sour 
words. Thou knowest, also, with what vain pretexts Edward hath put 
me off; and now, this very day, he tells me that he liath changed his 
humour — thnt J am not stem enougli for the Irish kernes— that he 
loves me too well to banish me, forsooth ; and that Worcester, the 
people’s butclnn*, but the queen’s favourite, must have the post so 
sacredly pledged to me. I see, in tins, Elizabeth’s crafty mabce. 
Is this struggle bctvrcen king’s blood luxd queen’s kitb to go 011 for 
ever?” . . . • 

“ Calm thyself, George ; I will confer with the king to-morrow, and 
hope to compass Ihy not too arrogant desire. Ctnijes, a king’s brother 
is the fittest ^n'ce-kingfor the turbulent kernes of Ireland, who are ever 
llattered int o oljcisance by ceremony and show. The government W£ts 
pledged to thee— Edward can scait^cly bo serious. Aloreoyer, Wor- 
cester, though forsooth a learned man — (Mort-J)iea / met h inks that 
same leaming fills the head to drain the heart !) — ^is so fibhorred for 
Ids cruelties, that his very landhig in Ireland will brin^, .1 new rebel- 
lion to add to our already festering Inoils and soi'CS. Cairn thysc;if, I 
say. Wlicrc didst tiiou leave Isabel ?” 

“ With my mother.” 

“ And Anne ?— the queen chills not her young heart with cold 
grace ? ” 

“ Nay— the queen dare not unleash her malice against Edw'ard’s 
will; and, to do him justice, he hath shown iill honour to Lord War- 
wick’s daughter.” 

“He is a gallant prince, ^th all his faults^* said the father, heartily, 
“ and we must bear' with him, George ; for verily he hatn bound men 
by a charm to love him. Stay, thou, and share my hasty repast, and 
over the wine we will talk of thy views. Spare me now for a moment; 
I have to prepare work cno* for a sleepless nipht. This Lmcolnshire 
rebellion promises much trouble. Lord Willoughby has joined it— 
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more than twenty tlionsaad men are in arms. I have already sent to 
convene the knights and 1)310118 on whom the king can best depend, 
and must urge their instant departure for their L'lUs, to raise men 
and meet the foe. While Edward feasts, his minister must toii. Tarry 
awhile till I return. 

The earl re-entered the hall, and beckoned to Marmadoke, wbo 
stood amongst a ^oup of squires. 

‘^EoUowme, 1 may have work for thee.” Warwick took a^per 
from one of the servitors, and led the way to his own more private 
apartment. On the landing of the st^case by a small door, stood 
lus body squire — “ Is the prisoner within P” 

Yes, my lord.” 

“Good!” — The earl opened the door by which the squire had 
mounted guard, and bade Marmaduke wait without. 

The inmate of the chamber, whose dress bore the stains of fresh 
travel and hard riding, lifted his face hastily as the earl entered. 

“ Bobiu Hilyard,” said Warwick, “ I have mused much how to recon- 
cile my service to the king with the gratitude I ow^e to a man who 
saved me from great danger. In the midst of thy unhappy and rebel- 
lious designs, thou wert captured and brought to me ; the papers 
found on thee attest a Lancaslrian revolt; so ripening towards a 
mighty gathering — and so formidable from the adlierents whom the 
gold ana intrigues of King Louis have persuaded to risk land and life 
for .the Red liose, that aU the king’s friends can do to save his throne 
is now needed. In this revolt thou hast been the scheming brain, the 
master hand, the match to the bombard, the Rebrand to the flax. 
Thou smilest, man 1 Alas 1 seest i^ou not that it is my stem duty to 
send thee bound hand and foot before tbc king’s council— for the 
brake to wring froin*thce thy guilty secrets, and the gibbet to close 
thydaysV’ 

“I am prepared,” said HQyard; “when the bombard explodes, the 
match has become useless— when the flame smites the welkin, the 
firebrand is consumed I” 

“Bold man! what seest thou in this rebellion that can profit 
theeP” 

“ I see, looming throngh the chasms and rents made in the feudal 
order by civil war— the giant image of a free people.” 

“ And thoibwouldst be a mar^ for the multitude, who deserted 
thee at OlneyP” 

“As thou for the king, who dishonoured thee at Shene I ” 

Warwick frowned, and there was a moment’s pause ; at last, said 
the earl— “Look you, Bobin, I would fain not have on ray hands the 
blood of a man v^o saved my life. I believe thee, though a fanatic 
and half madman— 1 believe thee true in word, as ram of deed. 
Swear to me on the cross of t^ dagger, that thou aside all 

sdieme and plot for tlmt rebellion, aU aid and share in civil broil and 
dissension, and thy life and liberty are restored to thee. Ijl t^t 
intent, 1 nave summoned my own tonsman. Marmaduke Nevile. Uc 
waits without the door— he shall conduct thee safely to the sea-shore 
—thou shalt gain in peace my government of Calais, and my senes- 
chal there shsdl find thee all thou canst need— meat for thy hunger 
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oad moneys for thy pastime. Accept my mercy— take the oath, and 
heeone.” 

^‘My lord,” answered Hilyard, much touched and affected— 
“ blame not thyself if this carcase feed the crows— my blood be on 
mine own head! I cannot take this oath; I cannot Kve in peace: 
strife and broil are prown to me food and drink. Oh, my lord! 
thou knowest not what dark and baleful memories made me an 
agent in God’s hand against this ruthless Edward and then pas- 
sionately, with whitening lips and convulsive features, Hilyard 
recounted to the startled Warwick the same tale which had roused 
the sympathy of Adam Warner. 

The earl, whose affections were so essentially homely and domestic, 
was even more shocked than the scholar by the fearful narrative. 

“ Unhappy man I” he said with moistened eyes — “ from the core of 
ray heart, 1 pity thee. But thou, the scathed sttfferer from civil war, 
wilt thou be now its dread reviver?” 

“ If Edward had wronged thee, great earl, as me, poor franklin, 
what would be thine answer ? In vain moralise to him whom the 
spectre of a murdered child and the shriek of a maniae wife haunt 
and hound on to vengeance ! So send me to rack and halter. Be 
there one curse more on the soul of Edward ! ” 

"Thou shalt not die through my witness,” said the earl, abruptly, 
and he quitted the chamber. 

Securing the door by a heavy bolt on the outside, he ^ve orders to 
his squire to attend to the comforts of the prisoner : and then turning 
into his closet with Marinaduke, said — " I sent for thee, young cousin, 
with design to commit to thy charge one whose absence from Eng- 
land I deemed needful— that design I must abandon. Go back to 
the palace, ^d see, if tbou canst, the king before he sleeps— say that 
this rising in Lincolnshire is more than a not ; it ia the first hurst 
of a revolution I that I hold council here to-night, and every shire, ere 
the morrow shall have its appointed captain. 1 wiU see the king at 
morning. Yet stay— gain sight of my child Aime ; she will leave the 
court to-morrow. 1 will come for her— bid her train be prepared : 
she and the countess must away to Calais — ^Ei^ghuid again hath ceased 
to be a home for women ! What to do with this poor rebel ? ” muttered 
the earl, when alone — “ release him I cannot, slay him I will not- 
Hum— there is space enough in these walls to enclose a captive.” 


CHAPTER m 

THE FEAR AND THE FLIGHT. 

King Edward feasted hiah, and Sibyll^atinher father’s chamber 
* she sDent with thought of love. Adam suent in the toils of science. 
The Eureka was well nigh finished— rising from its ruins, more per- 
fect, more ^borate, than before. Maiden and scholar, each seeming 
near to the cherished goal— one to lovb’s genial altar, the other to 
fame’s lonely shrine. 
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Eyenixigr ddvanced— nigjkt liegan— niglit deepened. King Edward's 
feast was over, but still m Jiis perfumed chamber the wine sparkled 
in the golden cup. It was announced to him that Sir Marmaduke 
Nevile, just arrived from the earra house, craved an audi^ce. 
The king, pre-occupied in deep reverie, impatiently postponed it till 
tlie morrow. 

“ To-morrow ! ” said the gentleman in attendance. “ Sir Marm^uke 
bids me to say, fearful that the late hour would forliid his audience, 
that Lord Warwick himself will visit your grace. 1 fear, sire, that 
the disturbances are great indeed, for the squires and gentlemen 
in Lady Anne’s train have orders to accompany her to Calais 
1 , 0 -Tnorrow.” 

“ To-morrow, to-morrow ! ” repeated the king—“ well, sir, you arc 
disirjissed.” 

The Lady Anne (to whom Sibyll had previously communicated 
tlie king’s kindly consideration for Master Warner) had iust setm 
Marmaduke, ana learned the new dangers that awaited the throne 
and the realm. The Lancastrians were then openly in arms for the 
prmce of her love, and against her mighty father ! 

The Lady Anne sat awhile, sorrowful and musing, and then, 
before yon crucifix, the Lady Anne knelt in prayer. 

Sir Marmaduke Nevile descends to the court below, and some three 
or four busy, curious gentlemen, not yet a-bed, seize him by the arm, 
and pray him to say what storm is in the wind. 

Hie night deepened still— the yriuo is drained in King Edward’s 
goblet— King Edward has left his chamber — ^and SibjU, entreating 
her fethcr, but in vain, to suspend his toil, has kissed tlic damps from 
his brow, and is about to rtitire to lier neigbbo\^ng room. She has 
tuillcd to the tlireshald, when, hark! — a faint — a distant cr>', a 
woman’s shriek, the noise of a clapijing door 1 The voice— it is the 
voice of Anne ! Sibyll pfissed the tlu-esnold— she is in the comdor — 
the ■winter moon shines through the open arches — tlie air is white and 
cold with frost. Suddenly the door at the farther end is thrown wide 
open, a form rushes into the corridor, it passes Sibyll, halts, turns 
round — “Oh, SibvU!” cried the Lady Anne, in a voice wild with 
horror, “ save me— aid-help I Merciful Heaven, the king I ” 

Instinctively, wondering!^ tremblingly, Sibyll drew Amie into tlic 
chamber she Kad just quitted, and as they gaincjd its shelter— as Anne 
sank upon the floor, the gleam of cloth of gold flashed through the 
dim atroosphert. and Edward, yet in the royal rqhe in which he had 
dazzled all the eyes at his fangly feast, stood within the chamber. 
His countenance was agitated with passion, and its clear hues flushed 
red with wine. At liis entrance. Anne sprang from the floor, and 
rushed to Warner, who, in dumb bewilderment, had suspended his 
task, and stood before the Eureka;, from which steamed and rushed 
the dark rapid smoke, while: round and round, labouring and groaning, 
rolled its fairy wheels.* 

* The frenUe reader wiU doubtless bear in mind that Master Wamer^s complicated 
model bad but little res^blance to the roodelaof the steam enffine in our own day, 
and that it was usuaUy connected with other conlrivances, for the better display of' 
the pruicLple it wao intended to illustrate 
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‘ Sir,” cried Aime, clinging to liim conin^ively, " Yon are a father 
—by your child’s soul, protect Lord Warwick’s daughter I ” 

Roused from his absi^raction bv this^ ajjpeal, the poor scholar 
wound his arm round the form thus clinging to him, and raising 
his head witli dignity, replied, “Thy name, youth, and sex protect 
thee ! ” 

“ Unhand that lady, vile sorcerer,” exclaimed the king— “ I am her 
protector. Come, Aime, swecft Anne, fair lady — thou mistakest — 
come ! ” he v/liispercd. " Give not to these low natures matter for 
guesses that do out sliame thee. Let ihy king and cousin lead thee 
back to thy sweet rest.” 

He sought, though gently, to loosen the arms that wound them- 
selves round the old man; but Anne, not heeding, not listening, 
distracted by a teiTor that seemed to shake her whole frame, and to 
threaten her very reason, continued to cry out loudly upon her father’s 
name — ^lier gi’eat fatlier, wakeful, then, for the baffled ravisher’s 
tottering throne ! 

Edward had still sufficient possession of liis reason to be alarmed 
lest some loii erer or seiitir in the outer com-t might liear the cries 
which his attempts to soothe but the more provoked. Grinding his 
teeth, and losing patience, he said to Adam, “Thou knowest me, 
friend— T am thy king. Since the Lady Anne, in her bewilderment, 
prefers thine aid to mine, help to bear her back to hei* apartment; 
and thou, youiig mistress, lend thine ann. This wizard’s den is no fit 
chamber for our liigb-boni guest.” 

“ No, no ; drive me not hence. Master Warner. That man— that 
king — give me not up to his— his ** 

‘\Bewarc I ” exclaimed the king. 

It was not till now that Adam’s simple mind comprehended the 
tnic cause of Anne’s alarm, which Sibyl! still conjectured not, but 
stood trembling by her friend’s side, and close to her father. 

“T)o not fear, maiden,” said Adam Warner, laying his hand upon 
the loosened locks that swept over his bosom, “ for though I am old 
and feeble, God and liis angels are in every spot wliere virtue 
trembles and i-esists. My lord king, thy sceptre extends not over a 
human soul ! ” 

“ Dotard, prate not to me ! ” said Edward, laying his hand on his 

Sibyil saw the movement, and instinctively placed hm’self between 
ner hither and tlie king. That slight form, those pure, stcadfest eyes 
those features, noble at once and aeKcate, recallca to Edward the awe 
which had seized liim in his first dark design ; and again that awe 
came ovey him. He retreated. 

“ I mean harm to none,” said he, almost submissively ; “ ami 12 2 
am BO unhappy as to scare with my presence the Lady Anne, I will 
retire, praying you, donzell. to see to her state, and lead her back to 
ner chamber when it so pleases hei-self. Saying this much, I conor 
mand yon, old man, and yon, maiden, to stana back while 1 but 
address one sentence to the Lady Anne.” 

With these words ho gently advanced to Anne, and took her hand ; 
but, snatching it from him, the poor lady broke from Adam, rushed to 
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the easement, opened it, and seeing some figures indistinct ana 
distant in the court below, she called out in a voice of such sharp 
agony, that it struck remorse and even terror into Edward’s soul. 

“Alas!” he muttered, “she will not listen to me, her mind is 
distraught 1 What frenzy has been mine ! Pardon— pardon, Anne— 
oh, pardon!” 

Adam Warner laid his hand on the king’s arm, and he drew the 
imperious despot away as easily as a nurse leads a docile child. 

“ King ! ” said the brave old man, “ may God pardon thee ; for if the 
last evil hath been Avrought upon this noble lady, David sinned not 
more heavily than thou.” 

“She is pure — inviolate — I swear it!” said the king, humbly. 
“ Anne, only say that 1 am forgiven.” 

But Anne spoke not : her eyes were fixed— her lips had fallen- she 
was insensible as a corpse— dumb and frozen Avitli her ineffable dread. 
Suddenly steps were heard upon the stairs ; the door opened, and 
Marmaduke Nevile entered abruptly. 

“ Surely I heard my lady’s voice — surely ! What marvel this ? — 
the king 1 Pardon, my liege ! ” — and he bent his knee. 

The sight of Marmaduke dissolved the spell of awe and repentant 
humiliation, which had chained a king’s dauntless heart. Ills wonted 
guile returned to him with his self-possession. 

“Our wise craftsman’s strafe and weird invention — ” (and 
Edward pointed to the Eureka)— ‘Oias scared our fair cousin’s senses, 
as, by sweet St, George, it well might ! Go back. Sir Marmaduke, 
we will leave Lady Anne for the moment to the care of Mistress Sibyll. 
Donzell, remember my command. Come, sir—” (and he drew the 
wondering Marmaduke from the chamber) — ^but as soon as he had 
seen the knight descend the stairs and regain the court, he returned 
to the room, and in a low stem voice, said — “ Look you, Master 
Warner, and you, damsel, if ever either of yc breathe one AV'ord of 
what has been your dangerous fate to hear and witness, kings have 
but one way to punish siaadererB, and silence but one safeguard !— 
trifle not with death !” 

He then closed the door, and resought his own chamber. The 
Eastern spices, which were burned in the sleeping-rooms of the great, 
still made the air heavy with then feverish fragrance. The king seated 
himself, and strove to recollect his thoughts, and examine the peril he 
had provoked. The resistance and the terror of Anne had effectually 
banished from his heart the guilty passion it had before liarbonred ; for 
emotions like his, and m such a nature, are quick of change. His 
rarevailtng feeling wm one of sharp repentance, and reproachful shame. 
But, as he roused himself from a state of mind which light characters 
ever seek to escape, the image of the dark-browed earl rose before 
him, and fear succeeded to mortification ; but even this, however well- 
founded, could not endurip long in a disposition so essentially scoruM 
of all danger. Before morning the senses of Anne must return to 
her. So gentle a bosom could be surely reasoned out of resentment, 
OT daunted, at least, from betraying to lier stem father a secret that, 
if told, would smear the sward of England with the gore of thousands. 
What woman will provoke war and bloodshed ? And for an evil not 
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woH^ht— fora purpose not fulfilled? The king was grateful that 
his victim had escaped him. He would see Amic before the earl 
could— and appease her anger — obtain her silence ! For Warner, and 
for Sibyll, they would not dwe to reveal; and. if they did, the lips 
that accuse a king soon bcUe themselves, while a rack can torture 
truth, and the doomsman be the only judge between the subject and 
the head that wears a crown ! 

Thus reasoning with himself, his soul faced the soKtude. Meanwhile 
Mannaduke regained the eourt-yard, where, as we have said, he had 
been detained m conferring with some of the gentlemen in the king’s 
service, who, hearing that he brought important tidings from the earl, 
had abstained from rest till they could Icam if the progress of the new 
rebellion would bring their swords into immediate service. Manna- 
duke, pleased to be of importance, had willingly satisfied their curi- 
osity, as far as he was able, and was just about to retire to his own 
chamber, when the c^ of Anne had made liim enter the postern door 
which led up the stairs to Adam’s apartment, and which was for^- 
nately not locked ; and now, on returning, he had again a new curiosity 
to allay. Having briefly said that Master Warner had taken that 
imtoward hour to frighten the women with a machine that vomited 
smoke and howled piteously, Marmaduke dismissed the group to their 
beds, and was about to seek his own, when, looking once more towards 
the casement, lie saw a white hand glcammg in the frosty moonlight, 
and beckoning to iiim. 

The knight crossed himself, and reluctantly ascended the stairs, and 
re-entered the wizard’s den. 

The Lady Anne had so far recovered herself, that a kind of mma- 
tural calm had taken possession of her mind, and changed her ordinary 
sweet and tractable nature into one stem, obstinate resolution,--to 
escape, if possible, that unholy palace. And as soonasMamiadnke re- 
entered, Anne met him at the threshold, and laying her hand convul- 
sively on his arm, said— 

“ By the name yon bear— by your love to my father, aid me to quit 
these walls.” 

In great astonishment, Marmaduke stared, without reply. 

“Do you deny me, sir?” said Anne, almost sternly. 

“Lady and mistress mine,” answered Marmaduke, “I am jour 
servant in all things. Quit these walls— the palace ! — How ? — ^the 
gates arc closed. Nay, and what would my lord say, if at night 

“ Jf at ni^htJ” repeated Anne, in a lioflow voice; and then paus- 
ing, burst into a terrible laugh. Recovering herself abruptly, she 
moved to the door — “ I wJll go forth alone, and trust in God and our 
Lady.” 

Sibyll ^rang forward to arrest her steps, and Marmaduke hastened 
to Adam, and whispered — “ Poor lady, is her mind unsettled ? Hast 
thou, in truth, distracted her with thy spells and glamour ?” 

“ Hush ! ” answered the old man ; and he wliispered in the Nevile’s 
ear. 

Scarcely had the knight caught the words, than his cheek paled— 
his rares flashed fire. ‘^The CTeat earl’s daughter ! ” he exclaimed — 
“ infamy— horror— she is ri^t !” He broke from the student, ap- 
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proaclied Anne, who still struggled with Sibyll, and kneeling before 
her. said, in a voice choked with passions at once fierce and tender— 

“Lady, you are right. Unseemly it may be lor one of your quality 
and sex to quit this place with me, and alone ; but at least I have a 
man's heart— a knight’s honour. Trust to me your safety, noble 
maiden, and I will cut your way, even through yon fold kingrs heaxt, 
to your great father’s side !” 

Anne did not seem quite to understand his words, but she smiled 
on liim as he knelt, and gave him her hand. The responsibility he 
had assumed quickened all the intellect of the young knight. As 
he took and kissed the hand extended to him, he felt the ring 
upon his finger- the ring entrusted to him by Alwim — the king’s 
signet-ring, liefore which would fly open every gate. " He uttered a 
joyous exclamation, bosciied his long night-cloak, and praying Anne 
1o envelop her fonn in its folds, drew the hood over her head; — ^hc 
was about to lead her forth, when he halted suddenly. 

“ Alack,” said he, turning to Sibyllj “ even though wc mav escape 
the Tower, no lioatman now can be found on the river, ^he way 
through the streets is dark and perilous, and beset with inidniglit 
ruffiiuis.” 

“Verily,” said Warner, “theda^cr is past now\ Let the noble 
demoiselle rest here till morning. The king dare not again ” 

“Dare not!” intcmiptcd Marmadukc. “Alas! you Httlo know 
King Edward.” 

At that name Arme shuddered, opened tlic door, and hurried down 
flic stairs ; Sibyl! and Marmadukc followed b^r. 

“Listen, Sir Marmadukc,” said Sibyll. “ Close without the Tower 
is the house of a noble lady, the dame of Longucville, where Anne 
may rest in safety, wd«lc you seek Lord Warwick. I will go with you, 
if you can obtain egress for us both.” 

" Brave damsel ! ” said Marmadukc, with emotion—" but your 
own safely — the king’s ;mgcr— no— besides a third, your dress" not 
concealed, woidd create the ivardcr’s suspicion. Describe the house.” 

“ Tlie tliii’d to the lei’t, by the river’s side, with au arched porch, 
and the fleur-de-lis embossed on the walls. 

“It is not so dark but we shall find it. Fare you well, gentle 
mistress.” 

While they yet spoke, they had both reached the side of Anne. 
Sibyll still persisted in tlie wish to accompany her friend ; but Mar- 
maduke’s representation of the peril to life itself, that might befall her 
father, if Edw-ard learned she had abetted Anne’s escape, finally pre- 
vailed. The kniglit and his charge gained the outer gate. 

“ Haste— liaste, Master Warder!” he cried, heating at^thc door 
with his d^gcr till it^ened jealously— “messages of importance to 
the Lord Warwick. We have the kin^s signet. — Open !” 

The sleepy warder glaaced at the ring— the gates were opened : 
they were without the fortress— they burned on. 

‘^Cheer up, noble lady; you are safe— you shall he avenged!” said 
Marmadukc, as he felt the steps of his companion falter. 

But the reaction had come. The effort Anne had hitherto made was 
for escape — for liberty ; the strength ceased, the object gained hci 
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liead drooped—siic muttered a few incoherent words, and then sense 
and life left her. Mannaduke paused in mat perplexity and alirm. 
But lo, a light in a house before him ! — that house the third to the 
river— the only one with the arched norch described by Sibyll. He 
lifted the light and holy burthen in liis strong arms— he gained the 
door : to his astonishment, it was open — a lifcht burned on the stairs 
—he heard, in the upper room, the sound of whispered voices, and 
quick, soft footsteps hurrying to and fro. StiU bearing the insensible 
lorm of his companion, lio ascended the staircase, and entered at once 
upon a chamber, in wliich, by a dim lamp, he saw some two or three 
^ persons assembled round a bc3d in the recess. A grave man advanced 
to him, as he paused at the threshold — 

“Whom seek you?” 

" 'Hie Ludy Longueviile.” 

"Hush!” 

“ Who needs me ?” said a faint voice, from the curtained recess. 
“My name is Nevile,” answered Marmadnkc^ with straightforward 
brevity, “Mistress Sibyll Warner told me of thu house, where I come 
for an hour’s sbcilter to my companion, the Lady Anne, daughter of 
, the Earl of Warwick.” 

Marmadnke resigned his charge to an old woman, who was the nurse 
in lhat sick-chamber, and who lifted the hood, and chafed the pale, 
cold bands of the young maiden; the knight then strode to the recess. 
TJic lady of LongiicvUle was on the bed of death — ^an illness of two 
days liad brought lier to the brink of the grave— but there was in her 
eye and countenance a restless and preternatural animation, and her 
voice was clear and shrill, as she said— 

“Why docs the daughter of Warwick, the Yorkist, seek refuge in 
the liousc of the fallen and childless Lancastrian ?•” , 

“ Swear, by thy hopes in Christ, that thou wilt tend and guard her 
wMle I seek the earl, juid I reply.” 

“ Straupr, my name is Lougueville- mv birth noble— those pledges 
of hospitauty and trust are stronger than hollow oaths. Say on ! ” 

“ Because, then,” whispered the knight, after waiving the bystanders 
from the spot — “ because the earl’s daughter flies dishonour in a king’s 
palace, and her insulter is the king I” 

Before the dying woman could reply, Anne, recovered by the cures 
of tlie experienced nurse, suddenly sprang to the recess, and kneeling 
by the bedside, exclaimed, -wildly — 

“ Save me 1— hide me 1 — save me !” 

“ Go and seek the carl, whose right hand destroyed my house and 
his lawful sovereign’s throne— go! 1 will live till he arrives !” said 
the childless widow, and a wild gleam of triumph shot over her hag- 
gard features. 
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CIIAPTER vm. 

THE GROUP ROUND THE DEATH-BED OP THE LANCASTRIAN WIDOW. 

The dawning sun gleamed through grey clouds upon a small troop 
of men, armed in haste, who were ^ouped round a covered litter by 
the outer door of the Lady Longueville*s house ; wdiile in the death- < 
chamber, the Earl of Warwick, with a face as pale as the dying 
woman’s, stood beside the bed— Anne calmly leaning on his breast, 
her eyes closed, and tears yet moist on their long fringes. 

“Ay — ay — ay!” said the Lancastrian noblewoman, “ye men of 
wrath and turbulence, should reap what ye have sown 1 This is the 
king for whom ye dethroned the sainted Henry 1 this the man for 
whom ye poured forth the blood of England’s best 1 Ha 1 — ^ha ! — 
Look down from heaven, my husband, my martyr-sons! The daughter 
of your mightiest foe flies to tliis lonely hearth — ^flics to the death-bed 
of the powerless woman for refuge from the foul usurper whom that 
foe placed upon the throne ! ” 

“ Sparc me,” muttered Warwick, in a low voice, and between his 
grinded teeth. The room had been cleared, and Doctor Godard (the 
grave man who had first accosted Marmaduke, and who was the priest 
summoned to the dying) alone — save the scarce conscious Anne her- 
self— witnessed the* ghastly and awftil conference. 

“ Husli, daughter,^.’ said the man of peace, lifting the solemn crucifix 
— “calm thyself to holier thoughts.” 

The lady impatiently turned from the priest, and grasping the strong 
right arm of Warwick with her shrivelled and tremblmg fingers, 
resumed, in a voice that struggled to repress the gasps which broke 
its breath — 

“But, thou— oh, thou, wilt bear this indignity ! thou, the chief of 
Ei^land’s barons, wilt see no dishonour in the rank love of the vilest 
of England’s kings ! Oh, yes, ye Yorkists have the hearts of varlets— 
not of men and fathers !” 

“By the symbol from which thou tumest, woman!” exclaimed 
the earl, giving vent to the fury which the presence of death had 
before suppressed— “by Him, to whom, mormng and night, I have 
knelt in grateful blessing for the virtuous life of this beloved child, I 
will have such revenge on the recreant whom I kinged, as shall live in 
the Bolls of Englandftill the trump of the Judgment Angel !” 

“Ea+hcr,” said Anne, startled by her father’s vehemence, from 
her half-swoon sleep— “jFather, think no more of the past— take me 
to ny mother ! I want the clasp of my mother’s arms r’ 

“Leave us— leave Ihe dying, Sir Earl and son,” said Godard. “I, 
too, am Lancastrian— I too would lay down my life for the holy Henry; 
but 1 shudder, in the hour of death, to hear yon pale lips, that should 
pray for pardon, preach to thee of revenge.” 
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"Revenge!” shrieked out the Dame of Longueville, as, sinking 
fast and fast, she caught the word— “Eeveftige! Thou hast sworn 
revenge on Edward of York, Lord Warwick— sworn it, in the chamber 
of death— in the ear of one who will carry that word to tlie hero-dead 
of a hundred battle-fields 1 Ha I — the sun has risen ! Priest — Godard 
—thine arms— support— raise— bear me to the casemeut ! Quick- 
quick 1 1 would see my king once more ! Quick— quick 1 and then— 
tken—1 will hear thee pray I” 

The priest, half chiding, yet half in pity, bore the dying woman to 
the casement. She motioned to him to open it : he obeyed. The 
sun, just above the welkin, shone over the lordly Thames, gilded the 
gloomy fortress of the Tower, and glittered upon the window of 
Henry's prison. 

“ There— there ! It is he— it is my king 1 Hither— lord, rebel earl 
-hither. Behold your sovereign. Repent, revenge I” 

With her livid and outstretched hand, the Langastrian pointed to 
the huge Wakefield Tower. The carl’s dark eye beheld in the dim 
distance, a pale and reverend countenance, recognized even from afar. 
Tlic dying woman fixed her glazing eyes upou the wronged and 
might); baron, and suddenly her arm fell to her side, the face became 
set as into stone, the last breath of life gurgled witliin, and fled— and 
still those glazing eyes were fixed on the eaid's hucless face : and still 
in his ear, and echoed by a thousand passions in his heart— thrilled 
the word wliicli had superseded prayer, and in which the sinner’s soul 
had flown- BEYfiNOE ! 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 


THE WANDERERS AND THE EXILES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

HOW THE CHEAT HABON BECOMES AS CHEAT A liEHEL. 

Hilyard was yet asleep in tlie chamber assigmed to him as liis 
prison, when a rough grasp shook off his slumbers, and he saw the 
earl before him, with a countenance so changed from its usual open 
majesty — so dark and sombre, that he said, involuntarily, “ You send 
me to the doomsman— I am ready !” 

“ Hist, man ! Thou hatest Edwai*d of York ? 

“ An’ it were iny last word— yes !” 

“Give me thy hand— we are friends ! Stare not at me with those 
wes of wonder— ask not the why nor wherefore ! This last night gave 
Edward a rebel more in Richard Nevile. A steed waits thee at ray 
gates— ride fast to young Sir Robert Welles 'W’ith i.liis letter. Rid 
him not b(; dismayed^ hid him hold out— for ere many days are past, 
Lord Warwick, aud it may be, also, the Duke of Clarence, will join 
their force with his. Maik, I say not iliat 1 am for Henry of Lan- 
caster— J say only lhat 1 am against Edward of York. Earcweli, and 
when wc meet again, blessed be the ai*m tliat first cuts its waj to a 
tyrant’s heart !” 

Without another word, Warwick left the cnamher. Hillard, at 
first, could not believe his senses ; hut as he dressed liimself in haste, 
ho pondered over all tliose causes of dissension which had long noto- 
riously subsisted between Edward and the earl, aud rejoiced that 
the prophecy he had long so slirewdly hazarded was at last fulfilled. 
Descending the staiis, he gained the gate, where Marmaduke awaited 
him, wliile a groom held a stout haqitenee (p the oqminou riding- 
horse was then called), whose points and breeding promised si)eed and 
endurance. 

“Mount, Master Robin,*’ said Marmaduke; “ I little thought we 
should ever ride as friends together! Mount — ()ur way for some 
miles out of London is trhe same. You go into Lincolnshire— I into 
the shire of Hei*tlbrd.” 

“ And for the same purpose ?” asked Hilyard, as he sprang upon Lis 
horse, and the two men rode briskly on. 

“Yes!” 
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*‘Lord Wamek is changed ai last.” 

"At last!” 

"Porlong?” 

"Till death!” 

" Good— 1 ask no more !” 

A sound of hoofs behind made the franklin turn liis head, and he 
saw a goodly troop, anned to the teeth, emerge from the eari’s house 
^and follow the Iciad of Marmaduke. 

Meanwhile Warwick was closeted with Montagu. 

Worldly as the latter was, and personally attached to Edward, be 
was still keeiily alive to all that touched the honour of his house ; and 
his indignation at tlic deadly insult oiTered to his niece was even more 
loudly expressed than that of the fiery carl. 

"To deem,” he exclaimed, "to deem Elizabeth Woodville worthy 
of his throne, and to sec in Anne Nevilc one only worthy to bo his 
leman!” 

"Ay!” said the earl, with a calnmess perfectly terrible, from its 
unnatural contrast to his ordinary heat, when but slightly chafed, 
“ Ay 1 ihou sayost it ! But be tranquil — cold— cold as ii-oh, and as 
hard ! W e must srJteme now, not storm and threaten— I never schemed 
before ! You arc right— honesty is a fooPs policy ! Would I had 
known this but an hour before the news reached me ! I have already 
dismissed our friends to their dilferent districts, to support King 
Edw'ard’s cause— ho is still kirig— a little while longer king! Last 
iiiglit, 1 dismissed them — last night, at the very hour when— 0 God, 
give me patience !” He paused, and added, in a low voice, " Yet— 
^t— how long the moments are— how long! Ere the sun sets, 
Edward, I trust, ^vill be in my power !” 

“How?” 

“ He goes, to-day, to the More— he will not go the Ic^ for what 
hath chanced; he will trust to the archbishop to make his peace with 
me — churchmen are not fathers ! Marmaduke Neviie hath mv orders 
—a hundred armed nien, who would march against the fiend hiniscll’, 
if 1 said tlic w ord, will surround the More, and seize the guest !” 

“But what then ? Who, if Edward— 1 dare not say the word;— 
who in to succeed him 

“ Clarence is the male heir !” 

"But with w'hat face to the people^roclaim ” 

" There— there it is ! ” interrupted TVarwick. " I have thought of 
that — have thought of all things : my mind seems to have traversed 
worlds since daybreak ! True ! all coimnotion to be successful must 
liave n cauvsc that men can understand. Nevertheless, you, ^Montagu 
— ^> on have a smoother tongue than I ; go to our friends —to those who 
hate Edward — seek them, sound them!” 

“ And name to them Edward’s infamy !” 

" ’Sdeath, dost thou think it ! Thou, a Monthermer and Montagu ; 
proclaim to England the foul insult to theiiearth of an English gen- 
tleman and peer I feed every ribald Bonrdour with song and roundel 
of Anne’s virgin shame ! how King Edward stole to her room at the 
dead of night, and wooed ^d pressed, and sw ore, and — God of Heaven, 
that this hand were on his throat ! No, brother, no ! there are some 
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wrongs we may not tell—tumours and swellings of the heart, which 
are eased not till blood can flow ! ” 

Durmg this conference between the brothers, Edward, in his palace, 
was seized with consternation and dismay on hearing that the Lady 
Anne conld not be found in her chamber. He sent forthwith to 
summon Adam Warner to his nrescnce, and learned from the simple 
sage, who concealed nothing, the mode in which Anne had fled from 
the Tower. The king abruptly dismissed Adam, after a few licarty 
curses and vague tlircats ; and awaking to the necessity of inventing 
some plausible story, to account to the wonder of the court for the 
abrupt disappearance of his guest, he saw that the person who could 
best originate and circulate such a tale was the queen; and he sought 
her at once, with the resolution to choose his confidant in the connec- 
tion most rarely honoured by marital trust, in similar offences. He, 
however, so softened his narrative as to leave it but a venial error. He 
had been iadulginff over-freely in the wine-cup— he had walked into 
the corridor, for the refreshing coolness of the air— he had seen the 
figure of a female whom he did not recognise; and a few gallant words, 
he scarce remembered what, had been misconstrued. On perceiving 
whom he had thus addressed, he ^d sought to soothe the anger or 
alarm of the Lady Anne ; but still mistaking his intentic^ she had 
hurried into Warner’s chamber— he had followed her thither — and 
now she had fled the palace. Such was his story, told lightly ai^ 
laughingly, but ending with a grave enumeration of the dangers his 
imramdence had incurred. 

Whatever Elizabeth felt, or however she might interpret the con- 
fession, she acted with her customary discretion ; affectea, after a few 
tender reproaches, to place implicit credit in her lord’s account, and 
volunteered to prevent all scandal by the probable story, that the earl, 
being pre /ented from coming in person for his daughter, as he had 
purposed, by fresh news of the rebellion which might call him from 
London with the early day, had commissioned his kinsman, Marma- 
duke, to escort her home. The quick ^reeption of her sex told her 
that, whatever licence might have terrified Anne into so abrupt a flight, 
the haughty earl would shrink no less than Edward himself from 
making public an insult which slander could weU distort into the dis- 
honour of his daughter ; and that whatever pretext might be invented, 
Warwick woula not deign to contradict it. And as, despite Eliza* 
beth’s hatred* to the earl, and desire of permanent breach between Ed- 
ward and bis minister, she could not, as queen, wife, and womam but 
be anxious that some cause more honourable in Edward, and less 
odious to the people, should be assigned for quarrel,— she earnestly 
recommended the king to repair at once to the More, as had been b^ 
fore atran^d, md to spare no pains, disdam no expressiens of pem- 
tenoe andliumiliation, to secure the mediation of the archbishop. His 
mind somewhat relieved by this interview and counsdl, the king Jdssed 
Elizabeth with affectionate gratitude, and returned to his chamber to 
pepare for his departure to the archbishop’s palace. But thenrcmcm- 
benng that Adam and SiMl possessed his secret, he resolYed at once 
to banish them from the Tower. Eor a moment he thbuight of the 
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di^eons of his fortress— of the rope of his doomsman; but his con- 
sdence at that hour was sore and vexed. His fierceness humbled by 
the sense of shame, he shrunk from a new crime; and, moreover^ his 
strong common sense assured him that the testimony of a shunned 
and ^horred wizard ceased to be of weight the moment it was de- 
prived of the influence it took firom the protection of a king. He gave 
orders for a boat to be in readiness by the gate of St. Thomas, again 
summonedAdam into his presence, and said, briefly, “Master Wamer, 
the London mechanics cry so loudly against thine invention, for lessen- 
ing labour and starving the poor, the sailors on the wharfs are so 
mutinous, at the thou^t of vessels without rowers, that, as a good 
I king is bound, 1 yield to the voice of my people. Go home, then, at 
once ; the queen dispenses with thy fair daughter’s service— the dam- 
sel accompanies thee. A boat awaits ye at the stairs : a guard shall 
attend ye to your house. Think what has passed within these vralls 
has been a dream ; a dream that, if told, is deathful— if concealed and 
forgotten, hath no portent ! ” 

Without waiting a reply, the king called from the ante-room one of 
his ^ntlemen, and ^vc mm special directions as to the d^arture and 
conduct of the worthy scholar and his gentle daughter. lUdward next 
summoned before him the warder of the gate, learned that he alone 
was privy to the mode of his guest’s flight, and deeming it best to 
leave at large no commentator on the tale ne had invented, sentenced 
the astonished warder to tlnee months’ solitary imprisonment— for 
appearing before him with soiled ho^en! An nour afterwards, the 
king, with a small though gorgeous retinue, was on his way to the 
More. 

The archbishop had, according to his engagement, assembled in his 
palace the more powerful of the discontented sei^eurs ; and his elo- 
(mence had so worked upon them, that Edward l)eheld, on"' entering 
tne haU, only countenances of cheerful loyalty and respectful welcome. 
After the first CTccting^ the prelate, according to the custom of the. 
day. conductedf Edwardf into a chamber, that he might refr(?sh himself, 
with a brief rest and the bath, previous to the banquet. 

Edward seized the occasion, and told his tale ; but, however soft- 
ened, enough was left to create the liveliest dismay in his listener. The 
lofty scaffolding of hope, upon which toe ambitious prelate was to 
mount to toe papal throne seemed to crumble into toe dust. The kmg 
and toe earl were equally necessary to the schemes of George Nevile. 
He chid the royal layman with more than priestly unction for his 
offence : but Edward so humbly confessed his fault, that the prelate 
at lengto relaxed his brow, and promised to convey his penitent assur- 
ances to toe carl. 

“ Not an*hour should be lost,” he said; “ the only one who cm 
soothe his wrath is your highness’s motb^, onr noble kiaswoman. 
Permit me to despatch to her grace a letter^praying her to seek toe 
earl, while I write oy toe same courier to himself.” 

“ Be it all as you wiU,” said Edward, doffing his surcoat, and dip- 
ping his hands in a perfumed ewer, “ 1 snail not know rest rill 1 have 
Knelt to the Lady Anne, and won ner pardon.” 

T 
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The prelate retired, and scarcely liad he left the room when Sir John 
Ratclilie,* one of the king’s retinue, and in waiting on his person, en- 
tered the chamber, pale and trembling. 

“ My liege,” he said, in a whisper, “ I fear some deadly treason 
awaits you. I have seen, amongst the trees below this tower, the 
gleam of steel ; I have crept through the foli^e, and counted no less 
than a hundred armed men— their leader is Sir Mannaduke Nevile, 
Earl Warwick’s kinsman ! ” 

" Ha !” muttered the king, and his bold face fell— “comes the earl’s 
revenge so soon ? ” 

“ And,” continued Eatcliffe, “ I overheard Sir Marmadukc say, 
‘ The door of tlie Garden Tower is unguarded— wait the signal ! ’ Ely, 
my liege ! Hark ! even now, I hear the rattling of arms'! ” 

The king stole to the casement — ^thc day was closing ; the foliage 
pew thick and dark around the w^ ; he saw an aLined man emerge 
from the shade — a second, and a third. 

“ Y ou are right, llatclifie ! Plight— but how ? ” 

“ This way, my liege. By the passage I entered, a stair winds to a 
door on the inner court; there, I liave already a steed in waiting. 
Deira, for precaution, to use my hat and manteline.” 

The king hastily adopted the suggestion, followed the noiseless 
steps of llatcliffe, gained tlie dooi\ sprang upon his steed, and dashing 
right through a crowd assembled oy the gate, galloped alone and fast, 
untracked by human enemy, but goaded oy the foe that mounts the 
rider’s steed— over field, over fell, over dyke, through hedge, and in 
the dead of night reined in at last before the royal towers of 
Windsor. 


CHAPTER, n. 


MANY THINGS BniEFLY TOLD. 

The events that followed the kin^s escape were rapid and start- 
ing. . Tlie barons^ assembled at tlie More, enraged at Edward’s 
seeming distrust of them, separated in loud anger. The archbishop 
learned the cause from one of Ids servitors, who detected Manna- 
duke’s ambush, but he was too wair to make known a circumstance 
suspicious to himself. He flew to London, and engaged the media- 
tion of the Duchess of York to assist his own.f 

The earl received their joint overtures with stem and ominous 
coldnCoS, and abruptly repaired to Warwick, taking with him the 

* Afterwards Lord Fitzwa]*.cr. See ** lingard,*’ note, vol. Hi., p. 507, quarto 
edition, for the proper date to be assigned to this royal visit to the More;— a date 
we liave here adopted— not as Sharon Tiu-ner and others place,— viz. (upon the 
authority of Heame’s Frag^m., 302, which subsequent events disprove) the 
open reb^Uon of Warwick, but just before it— that is, not after Easter, but before 
Lent. 

i lingard. See for Uic dates, Fabyan, S57. 
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Lady Anne. Tliere ’he was joined, the same day, by the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence. 

The Lincolnshire rebe^on gaiiied head: Edward made a dexterona 
feint in calling, by public commission, upon Clarence and Warwick 
to aid in dispersing it ; if they refused, the odium of first aggres- 
sion would seemingly rest with them. Clarence, more induced by 
personal ambition than sympathy with Warwick's wo^# incensed 
by his brother's recent slights, looking to Edward's resignation and 
Ills own consequent accession to the throne, and inflamed by the 
ambition and pride of a wife whom he at once feared and idolised, 
went hand in heart with the earl ; but not one lord and captain 
whom Montagu had sounded lent favour to the deposition ot one 
brother for the advancement of the next. CJarence, though 
popular, was too young to be respected: many there were who 
would ratlier have supported tlie earl, if an aspirant to the 
throne j but that choice, lorbiddcn by the carl himself, there could be 
but two parties in England — ^the one for Edward IV., the other for 
Henry VI . 

]jord Montagu had r(*paired to Warwick Castle, to communicate in 
peraon this result of his dii>jniacy. The carl, wliose manner was 
completely changed, no longer frank and Jiearty,but dose and sinister, 
listened in gloomy silence, 

" And now,” said Montagu, with the generous emotion of a man 
w^hose nobler nature was stined deeply, “if you resolve on war 
with Edward, I am willing Ia renounce my own ambition, the 
hand of a king's daughter for my son— so that I may avenge the 
honour of our common name. I confess that I ^ve so loved Edward 
that I would fain pray you to pause, did I not distrust myself, lest in 
such delay, his cruft should chann me back tt) the old affection. 
Natliless, to your arm, and your great soul, I have owed all, and 
if you are resolved to strike the blow, I am ready to share the 
hazard.” 

The earl turned aw'ay liis face, and wrunghis brother’s hand. 

“Our father, melhiuks, hears thee from the CTave!” said he, 
solemnly, and there was a long pause. At length mirwick resumed 
“ Return to London : seem to take no share in my actions, what^ 
ever they be; if I fail, why drag thee into my ruin!' — aiAd yet,, 
trust me, I am rash and fierce no more. He who sets his heart on a 
great object suddenly becomes wise. When a throne is in the dust 
— ^when from St. Paul's Cross a voice goes forth, to Carlisle and the 
Land’s End, proclaiming that tlie reign of Edward the Fourth is past 
and gone— then, Moiita^, I claim thy promise of aid and fellowship 
—not before!” 

Meanwhile, the king, eager to dispel thought m action, rushed in 
person against the rebellious forces. Stung by fear into cruelty, he 
beh^ed, ag^st all kingly faith, his hostages. Lord Welles and 
Sir Thomas Dymoke, summoned Sir Roberf WeUes, the leader of the 
revolt to surrender; received for answer, “that Sir Robert Welles 
would not trust the perfidy of the man who had murdered his father I” 
—pushed on to Erpingliam, defeated the rebels in a signal battle, and 
crowned his victoiw by a series of ruthless cruelties — commitied te 

yS 
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the fierce and learned Earl of Worcester, “Butcher of England.” • 
With the ixTompt viMur and superb gencrabhip which Edward ever 
displayed in war, he then cut his gory way to the force which 
Clarence and Warwick (though their hostility was still undeclared) 
h^ levied, with the intent to join the defeated rebels. He sent 
his herald. Garter King-at-arms, to summon the earl and the duke 
to appear before him within a certain day. The time expired ; he 
proclaimed them traitors, and offered rewards for their apprehen- 

Bioii!”f 

So sudden had been Warwick’s defection — so rapid the king’s 
movements — that the earl had not time to mature hb resources, 
assemble his vassals, consolidate his schemes. His very prepara- 
tions, iiwn the night on which Edward had repaid his services by 
inch hideous ingratitude, h^ manned the country with armies 
against Mmself. Girt but with a scanty force collected in haste 
tod which consisted merely of his retainers, in the single shire of 
Warwick), the march of Edward cut liim off from the counties m 
which his name was held most dear — ^in which his trumpet could laise 
up hosts. He was dis^pointed in the aid he had expected from 
his powerful but self-interested, brother-in-law. Lord Stanley. 
Revenge had become more dear to him than life : life must not be 
hsaarded, lest revenge be lost. On still marched the king; and 
the day that his troops entered Exeter, Warwick, the females of his 
femily, with Clarence, and a small but armed retinue, took ship from 
Dartmouth, sailed for Calais (before which town, wliile at anchor, 
Isabel was confined of her lirst-bom) — to the carl’s rage and dis- 
may his deputy Vauclerc fired upon liis ships. Warwick ton steered 
on towards Normandy, captured some Flemish vessels by the way. in 
token of defiance to the earl’s old Burgundian foe — and landed at 
Harfieui, ’\7hcre he and his companions were received with royal 

• Stowe. Workworth Chronicle— Cont. Crojl. Lord Worreater ordered Clap.> 
ham (a aqnirc to Lord Warwick), and nineteen others, /gentlemen and yeomen, to 
be inpaledf and from the horror the spectacle inspired, and the universal odium it 
attMhed to Worcester, it is to be feared that the unhappy men were still sensible 
to the agony of this infliction, though they appear first to have been drawn, and 
partially hanged*,— outrage confined only to the dead bodies of rebels, being too 
TOmmon at that day to have excited the Indignation which attended the sentence 
Worcester passed on his victims. It is in vain that some writers W(^d seek to 
cleanse the memory of this learned nobleman from the stain of cruelty, hy rhetorical 
rjanerka on the improbahility that a cultivator of letters should be of a ruthless 
dupositiem. The general philv)sophy of this defence is erroneous. In iimorant 
ages, a man of sutienor acquirements is not necessarily made humane by the cul- 
tivation of his intellect on the contrary, he too oftm learns to look upon the 
uneducated herd as things of another day. Of this truth all history is pregnant- 
witness the accomplished tyrants of Greece, the profound and cruel intellect of the 
Italian Borgias. Richard III. and Henry VIll. were both highly educff led for their 
age. Buc in the case of Tiptoft, Lord Worcester, the evidence of his cruelty is no 
less incontestable than that which proves his Icammg— the Croyland historian alone 
is unimpeachable. Worcester*^ popular name of “ the Butcher,** la suiBdent testi- 
mony in itself. The people are often mistaken, to be sore, but can scarcely be so 
upon the one point— whether a man who has sat in Judgment on themselTeB be 
merciful or cruel. 

• 7«r to tand s •» 
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hanooni by the Admiral of |Vaiice, and finally took their way to the 
court of Louis XI., at Amboise. 

‘‘The dan^r is past for ever!’* said King Edward, as the wine 
sparkled in his ^blet. “ Kebellion hath lost its head— and now^ 
indeed, and for toe first time, a monarch 1 reign alone !”* 


CHAPTER m. 

THE PLOT OP THE HOSTELBY— THE MAID AUD THE SCHOLAE IK 
TIEEJB HOME. 

The country was still disturbed, and the adherents, whether of 
Henry or the earl, still rose in many an outbreak, though prevented 
from swelliim into one common army by the extraordinaiw vigour 
not only of Edward, but of Gloucester and Hastings, — when one 
morning just after the events thus rapidly related, the hostelry of 
Master Sancroft in the suburban parisn of Morybone, rejoiced in a 
motley crowd of customers and topers. 

Some half-score soldiers, returned in triumph from the royal 
camp, sat round a table placed agreeably enough in the deep recess 
made by the large jutting lattice ; with them were mingled about 
as many women, stra^cly and gaudily clad. These last were all 
young; one or two, indeed, little advanced from childhood. But 
there was no expression of youth in their hard, sinister fea- 
tures : coarse paint supplied the place of bloom ; the very youngest 
had a wrinkle on her brow ; their forms wanted the round*and supple 
grace of early years. Living priucipally in the open air, trained 

* Before leaving: England, Warwick and Clarence are general^ said to hare fkllen 

in with Anthony Woodvillc and Lord Audley , and order^ them to execution ; from 
which they were saved by a Dorsetshire gentleman . Carte, who, though his histoiy 
is not without great mistakes, is well worth reading by those whom the character 
of Lord Warwick may interest, says, that the earl hwl **too much magnanimi^ to 
put them to death immediately, according to the common practice of the times, 
and only imprisoned tlicm in the castle of Wardour, from whence they were soon 
rescued by John Thornhill, a gentleman of Dorsetshire.'* The whole of this story 
IS, however, absolutely contradicted by the *' Warkworth Chronicle” (p. 9, edited 
by Mr. Halliwell), according to which authority Anthony Woo(iville was at that 
time commanding a fleet upon the Channel, which waylaid Warwick on his voyage , 
but the success therein attributed to the g^ant Anthony, In dispersing or seizing 
all the earl's ships, save the one that bore the earl himself and his family, is proved 
to be purely fabulous, by the earl’s well-attested capture of the Flemish vessels, se 
he passed fjam Calais to the coasts of Normandy, an exploit he could never have 
performed with a single vessel of his own. It is very probable that the story of 
Anthony Woodvillc's capture and peril at this time originates in a misadventure 
many years before, and recorded in the I^ton lettas, as well as in the Chronides, 
—In the year 1459, Anthony Woodville and his famer. Lord Rivers (then zealouft 
Lancastrians), really did fkll into the hands of the Earl of March (Edward IV.)^ 
Warwick and Salisbury, and got off with a sound ” rating” upon the rude language 
which such ” knaves' sons” and ” little squires” had held to those ” who were ot 
kings* blood.** 
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from infancy to feats of activity, their muscles were sharp and pro- 
minent— their aspects had something of masculine audacity and 
rudeness ; health itself seemed in them mor,e loathsome than disease. 
Upon those faces of bronze, vice had set its ineffable, unmistaken seal. 
To those eyes never had sprung the tears of compassion or woman’s 
gentle sorrow ; on those brows never had flushed the glow of modest 
shame ; their very voices half belied their sex — harsh, and deep, and 
hoarse — their laugliter loud and dissonant. Some amongst them 
were not destitute of a cci-tain beauty, but it was a beauty of feature 
with a cornmon hideousness of expression — an expression at onoe 
cunning bold^ callous, and licentious. Womanless, through the 
worst vices ol woman — passionless, through the premature waste of 
passion— they stood between the sexes like foul and moiwtrous ano- 
malies, made up and fashioned from tlie rank depravities of both. 
Tliese crealurpca seemed to have newly arrived from some long way- 
faring— their shoes and the hems of their i-obes were covered with 
dust and mire- their faces were heated, and the veins in their bi^, 
sinewy, sunburned arms were swollen by fatigue. Each had beside 
her on the floor a timbrel— each wore at her girdle a long knife in its 
sheath : wcU that the sheaths hid the blades, for not one — ^not even 
that which you cold-eyed child of fifteen wore — but bad on its steel the 
ihirk stain of human blood ! 

The presence of soldiers fresh from the scene of action had naturally 
brought into the hostelry several of the idle gossips of the suburb, and 
these stood round the tabic, drinking into their large ears the boast- 
ing narratives of the soldiers. At a small table, apart from the 
revellers, but evidently listening with attention to all the news of the 
hour, sat a friar, gravely discussing a mighty tankard of liuffcap, 
and ever and anon, as he lifted his head for the purpose of drinking, 
glancing » wanton eye at one of the tjTnbestcrcs. 

“ But an* }oii had seen,” said a trooper, who was the mouthpiece of 
his comrades— “ an* you had seen the raptrils run when King Edwai’d 
himself led the cliarge ! Marry, it was like a cat in a rabbit burrow ! 
Easy to sec. 1 trow, that Earl Warwick was not amongst them ! 
His men, at Iciist, fight like devils !” 

" But there was one tall fellow,” said a soldier, setting down his 
tankard, “ who made a good fight and dour, and but for me and my 
comrades, vould have cut his way to the king.** 

“ Ay— ay— true ! we saved his highness, and ought to have been 
knighted— but there’s no gratitude now-a-days !” 

‘'^nd who was Ibis doughty warrior ?” asked one of the bystanders, 
who secretty favoured the rebellion. 

" Why, it was said that he was Robin of Redesdale. He who 
fought my Lord Montagi- off York.” 

‘^Our Robin!*''' exclaimed several voices. "Ay, he was ever a 
brave fellow— poor Robin !’* 

• "* Yonr Robin,' and T?ooi Robin,* varlets!” cried the principal 
trooper. " Have a care 1 What do ye mean by your Robin f ” 

" Marry, sir soldier,” quoth a butcher, scratching his head, and in 
a b^vblc voice-" craving your pardon, and the king’s, this Master 
uobm sojourned a short time in tins hamlet, and was a kind neigh- 
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hour, and mighty glib of the tongue. Don’t ye mind, neighbours,*' 
he added, rapidly, eager to change the conven^ation, “ how he made 
us leave off when we were just about burning Adam Warner, the old 
iiigromancer, in his den yonder ? Who else could have done that ? 
But an’ we had known Robin had been a rebel to sweet King Edward, 
we’d have roasted liim along with the wizard ! ” 

One of the timbrel-girls, the leader of the ‘choir, her arm round a 
soldier’s neck, looked up at the last speech, and her eye followed the 
gesture of the butcluir, as he pointed through the open lattice to the 
sombre, ruinous abode of Adam Warner. 

“Was that the house ye would have burned?’* she asked, 
abruptly. 

“ ics; but Itobin told us the king would hang those who took 
on them the king’s blessed privilege of burning nigipmancers ; and, 
sure enough, old Adam Warner w'as advanced to be wizard-in-cmef to 
the king’s own highness a week or two afterwards.” 

The friar had made a slight movement at the name of Warner; he 
now pushed liis stool nearer to the principal group, and drew his hood 
completely over his countenance. 

“Yea !” exclaimed the mechanic, whose son had been the innocent 
cause of the memorable seige to poor Adam’s dilapidated fortress, 
related in the first book of tliis narrative — “yea; and what did he 
when there ? Did he not devise a horrible engine for the destruction 
of the poor— an engine that was to do all the work in England by the 
devil’s nelp ? — so that if a gcntlcmatl wanted a coat of mail, or a cloth 
tunic — if nis dame needed a Norwich worsted— if a yeoman lacked a 
plough or a wagon, or his good wife a pot or a kettle, they were to go, 
not to the armourer, and the draper, and the tailor, and the weaver, 
and the wheelwright, and the blacksmith, — but, hey presto ! Master 
Warner sets his imps a churning, and turned ye out mail and tunic, 
worsted and wagon, kettle and pot, spick and span new, from his 
brewage of vapour and sea-coal ? On, have I not heard enough of the 
sorcerer from my brother, who works in the Chepe for Master Stockton, 
the mercer !— and Master Stockton was one of the worshipful deputies 
to whom the old mgromaucer had the front to boast Ins devices.” 

“ It is true,” said the friar, suddenly. 

“Yes, reverend father, it is true,” said the medianic, doffing his cap, 
and inclining his swarthy face to this unexpected witness of his veracity. 
A murmur of wrath aud hatred was heard amongst the bystanders. 
The soldiers indifierently turned to their female pomganions. There 
was a brief silence; and. involuntarily, the gossips stretclited over 
the table to catch sight of the house of so demoniac an oppressor of 
the poor. 


“ See,”rfaid the baker, “ the smoko sJUl curls from the roof-top I I 
heard he had come back. Old Madges his handmaid, has bought 
cimnel-cakes of me the last week or so; nothing less than the 
finest wheat serves him now, I trow. However, right’s right and — 7 * 
“Come back !” cried the fierce mechanic, “the owl hath kept dose 
in his roost ! An* it were not for the king’s favour, 1 would soon see 
how the wizard liked to have fire and water brought to beetr ' against 
himself!” 
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“ Sit down, sweetheart,” whispered one of the young tymbestercs 
to the last sDeaker— 

** Come Jciss me, my darling^, 

Wann kUaea 1 trade for ** 

" Avaimt !” quoth the mechanic, gruii^, and shaking off the seduc- 
tive arm of the tymbetffccre—“ Avaunt ! 1 have neither liefe nor half- 
pence for thee and thine. Out on thee — a child of thy years, a rope’s 
end to thy back were a friend’s best kindness !” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled, she instinctively put her hand to her knife : 
then turning to a soldier by her side, she «tiid~“ Hear you that, and 
sit still 

** Thunder and wounds!” growled the soldier thus appealed to*- 
“ more respect to the sex, knave ; if 1 don’t break thy fool’s costard 
with my sword-hilt, it is only because Bed GriseU can take care of her- 
self against twpty such lozels as thou. These honest girls have been 
to tlie wars with us ; King Edward grudges no man bis jolly fere. 
Speak up for thyself, Gris^l How many tall fellows didst thou put 
out of their paiiu after the battle of Losecote P” 

“ Only five, Hal,” replied the cold-eyed girl, and showing her glit- 
tering teeth with the grin of a young tigress ; — “ but one was a 
captain. T shall do better next time; it was my first battle, thou 
knowest!” 

The more timid of the bystanders exchanged a glance of horror, and 
drew back. The mechanic resumed, sullenly — 

“ I seek no quarrel with lass or lover. I am a plain, blunt man. wii h 
a wife and children, who arc dear to me ; and if 1 have a gruage to 
the nigromancer, it is because he glamoured my poor boy Tim. Sec ! ” 
— andlie caught up a blue-eyed, handsome boy, who liad been cling- 
ing to liis> side, and baring the child’s arm, showed it to the spec- 
tators ; there was a large scar on the limb, and it was shrunk and 
wither^. 

'^It was my own fault,” said the little fellow, deprecatingly. 

The affectionate father silenced the sufferer with a cuff on the 
cheeL and resumed — ** Ye note, neighbours, the day when the foid 
wizard took this little one in bis arms : well three weeks afterwards 
—that very day three weeks— as be was standing like a lamb by the 
fire, the good wife’s caldron seethed over, without reason or rhyme, 
and scalded bis arm till it rivcllcd np like a leaf in November ; and if 
that is not glamour, why have we laws against witchcraft P” 

" True— true 1 ” groaned the chorus. 

The boy» "w^ko had borne his father’s blow without a murmur, now 
again attempted remonstrance. ** The hot water went over the grey 
cat, too, but Master Warner never bewitched her^ daddy.”** 

“ He takes bis part I — ^You hear the daff laddy ? He takes the old 
uigromancer’s part— a sure sign of the witchcim ; but I’ll leather it 
out of thee, 1 will and the mechanic ag^ raised his weighty aim. 
The child did notws time await the blow; he do(b;ed under the 
hatcher’s apron, gafim the dooi^ and disappeared. “ And he teaches 
OUT own dmdren to fly in onr faces 1” said the father, in a land of 
whimper^ 
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The neiffhbours sighed, in commiseration.^ 

Oh !”lie exclaimed, in a fiercer tone, grinding his teetk amd shak- 
ing his clenched fist towards Adam Warner’s melaacholyhonse— “ I 
say again, if the kin^ did not protect the vile sorcerer, 1 would free the 
land from his devilries, ere his black master conld come to his help.” 

The king cares not a straw for Master Warner or his inventions^ 
my son,” said a rough, loud voice. All turned, and saw the filar 
stimd^ in the midst oi the circle. ‘‘ Know ye not, my children, that 
theldng sent the wretch neck and erop out of the palace, for having 
bewitched the Earl of Warwick and his grace the Lord Clarence, so 
that th^ turned unnaturally against their own kinsman, his hiehness. 
But ‘ Manus malorum suos bonos breaket ’—that is to sav,— the fists 
of wicked men only whack their own bones. Ye have all heard tell of 
EriarBungey, my children?” 

“Ay— ay!” answered two or three in a breath — “a wizard, it’s 
true, and a mighty one; but he never did harm to the poor, thotlgh 
they do say he made a quaint image of the earl, and 

“ Tut— tut ! ” interrupted the mar, “ all Bungey did was to try to 
disenchant the Lord Warwick, whom yon miscreant had spellbound. 
Poor Bungey 1 he is a Mend to the people : and when he found thait 
Master Adam was making a device for their ruin, he spared no toil, I 
assure ye, to fhistrate the iniquity. Oh, how he fasted and watched ! 
Oh, how many a time he fought, tooth and nail, witli the devil in 
person, to get at the infernal myentiou ! for if Ae had that inventioii 
once in his hands, he conld turn it to good account, I can promise ye; 
and give ye rain for the green blade, and sun for tbe ripe sheaf. But 
the fiend got the better at first : and King Edward, bewitched himself 
for the moment, would have hanged Eriar Buimey for crossing old 
Adam, if he had not called three times, in a loud voice— ‘P^sto 
pepranxenon ! ’ changed himself into a bird, and flown out of tbe 
window. As soon as Master Adam Warner found tbe field clear to 
himself, lie employed his daughter to bewitch the Lord Hastings ; he 
set brother against brother, and made the king and Lord George fall 
to loggerheads ; he stirred up the rebellion, and where be would have 
stopped the foul fiend only knows, if your friend Friar Bungey, who, 
though a wizard as you say, is only so for yoUr benefit (and a holy 
priest into the bargain), had notrby aid of a good spirit, whom he 
conjured up in the Island of Tartaiy, disenchanted the king^ and made 
him see in a dream what the villanous Warner was devismg against 
his crown and his people, — whereon his highness^ sent Master 
Warner and his dauber back to their roost, and,^ helped by Eriar 
Bungey, beat his enemies out of the kingdom. So, if ye have a mind 
to save your children from mischief and malice, ye may set to work 
vrith good heart, always provided that ye touch not old Adam’s iron 
invention. Woe betide ye, if ye think to destroy that / Bring it safe 
to Eriar Bungey, whom ye will find returned to the palace, and jour- 
neymen’s wages will be a penny a day higher for the next ten years 
to come!” With these words the mar threw down his reckoning, 
and moved nudestically to the door. 

“An* 1 might trust you?” said Tim’s father, laying bold of tbo 
friar’s serge. 
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‘‘ Ye may— ye may 1” cried the leader of the tymbesteres, starting 
up from the*lap of her soldier, “for it is Triar Bungey himself!” 

Amefv«ment of astonishment and terror was universal. 

Bungey himself !” repeated the burly imposter. “Eight, 
lassie, right ; and he now goes to the tjalace of the Tower, to mutter 
good spells in King Edward's ear — spells to defeat the malignant ones,' 
and to lower the price of beer. Wfut |K>bisqm . * 

With that salutation, more JoeSfevwent than accurate, the^ friar 
vanished from the room ; the Chief of the tymbcstereak^Hed^htlj 
on tlie table, put one loot on the soldier's #iouLd^ 
tluroiigh the open lattice. She found the friar ih tlif' 

.a sturdy mule, which had been tied to a pbst by€hc door,^^ ^ 

“Eic, Graul Skellet! Eie, Graoll” said the conjurer. “Eespect^ 
for my serge. We must not be noted together out of dooK^in jLbp 
daylight. There’s a groat for thee. Yadc, •Rccrsibilis, — that is, Qim 
day to thee, pretty rogue V* 

A word, friar, a word. Wouldst thou liavc the old man burned, 
drowned, or torn piecemeal ! He^hath a daughter, too, who once 
sought to mar our trade with her gittem ; a daughter, then in a kirtle 
that I would not have nimnied from a hedge, but whom 1 last saw in 
sarcenet and lawn, with a great lord for her fere.” The tymbestere’^ 
eyes shone with malignant envy, as she added— “ Graul SkeUet loves 
not to sec those who have worn worsted and say, walk insarccnei 
and lawn! Graul Skellet loves not wenches who have lords for 1 heir 
feres, and yet who slirink from Graul and her sisters as the sound 
from the leper.” 

“Eegs ” answered the friar, impatiently, “I blow naught against 
the daughter— a pretty lass, but too high for my bsscs. And as for 
the father, I want not tlic man’s life— that is, not very specially— 
but bis model, hia mechanical. lie may go free, if tliat can be com- 
passed; if not,— why, the model at all rL«ks ! Serve me in this.” 

“And Ihou will teach me the last tricks of the cards, and thy great 
art of making phantoms glide by on ILc wall ?” 

'‘Bring the model intact, and 1 will teach tliec more. Graul;— the 
dead man’s candle, and the charm of the newt — and ril give thee, to 
boot, the caul of the parricide, that thou hast prayed me so oft for. 
Hum ! — ^tliou hast a girl in thy troop who hath a blinbng eye that well 
pleases me;— but go now, and ouey me. Work before play— and 
grace before pudding !” 

The tymbesterc nodded, snapped her fingers m the air, and humming 
no holy ditty, returned to the house through the doorway. 

This short coulerence betrays to the reader the relations, mutually 
advantageous, wliich subsisted between the conjurer and the tyin- 
besteres. Their troop (the mothers, perchance, of the g'^neration wc 
treat of) had been familiar to the friar in bis old capacity of niountc- 
^nk or tregetonr, and in his clerical and courtly elevation, he did not 
diisdain an ancient connection that served him well with the populace ; 
for these grim chihlrcn of vice seemed present in every place, where 
pastime was gay, or strife was rampant; in peace, at the merry- 
makings andthe nostelries— in war, following the camp, and seen, at 
mgUt, prowling through the battle-fields to despatch the -wounded and 
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fco ihe slain -In meiTy-m^ikin" hostelry, or lu camp, they could 
th|5^till spread tliciameot Fnij-Bungey, and upliold his repute both 
for4erril)le lore and Tor hearty lovo of tlie comraons. 

Nor was this all ; boHjj^tATnbestercs and conjurer wcr-c fortune-tellers 
fty profession. They could interchange the anecdotes each nicked up 
ill their different liuq^. Tlic tynibestere could thus Icani the secrets 
of geutle and coi«j^er — the conjurer those of the artisan and me- 
chanic. ■ ' 

^ Unconr^’ou*? of the formidable dispositions of their neighbonrs, 
SibyJ and "Vyamer \/ere inhaling the sweet air of the early spring in 
' ’ . T little garden. His disgrace had affected the philosopher less than 
might be ^opposed. True,^hat the los^ of the king’s favour was the 
deferring indefinitely — pcrliaps for Me — any practical application ot 
bis adf"’cd theory ; and yet, someliow or other, the theory itself con- 
soled him. At the M^orst, he should find some disciple, ‘ some inge- 
nious student, more fortiuiate than himscU’, to whom he could bequeath 
the seei'ct, and wlio, when Adam was in his grave, would teach the 
world to revere his name. Meanwhile, his time was his own ; he was 
lord ol' a home, iliougli ruined and desolate ; he was free, with his free 
thoughts ^ and thci efore, as he paced the narrow garden, his step was 
lighter, lus mind less absent, than when parclied ^vith feverish fear 
and hope, for tlic inimccuatc practical success of a principle which 
was to be tried before the hazardous tribunal of prejudice and 
ignorance. . ' 

“My child,” said the sage, “I feel, fdr the first time for years, the 
distinction of the seasons. 1 feel thad we are walking in the pleasant 
spring. Young days come back to mo like dreams ; and I could 
almost think thy mother were once more by my side ! ” 

Sibyll pressed her father’s hand, and a soft but melancholy sigh 
stirred her rosy lips. She, too, felt the balm of the young year ; yet 
her father’s words broke upon sad and anxious musings. Not to 
youth as to age, not to loving fancy as to baffled wisdom, has seclu- 
sion charms that compensate for the passionate and active world! 
On coming back to the old house, on glancin" round its mildewed 
walls, comfoi-tlcss and biire, the neglected, weed-grown garden, Sibyll 
had shuddered in dismay. Had her ambition fallen again into its old 
abject state ? M'cre all her hopes to restore lier ancestral fortunes, 
to vindicate her dear father’s lame, shrunk into this slough of actual 
poverty — ^the butterfly’s wings folded back into tlie clii^salis shroud 
of toi*por? The vast disparity between herself and Hastings had not 
stnick her so forcibly at the court ; here, at home, the f cry walls pro- 
claimed it. Wlien Edward had dismissed the unwelcome witnesses of 
his attempted crime, lie had given orders that they should be con- 
ducted to their house through the most private ways. He naturally 
desired to create no curious comment upon their departure. Unper- 
ceived by their neighbours, Sibyll and her lather liad gained access by 
the garden irate. Old Madge received them in dismay ; for she had 
been in the habit of visiting Sibyll weekly at the palace, and had 
gained, in the old familiarity subsisting, then, between maiden and 
nurse, some insight ink her heart. She had cherished the fondest 
hopes for tlic fate of her young mistress ; — and now, to labour and tc 
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penuiT had the fate returned ! The guard who accompanied them, ' 
according to Edward’s orders, left some pieces of gold, which Adam 
rei[ected, out Midge secretly received and judiciously expended. And 
this was all their wealth. But not of toil nor of penury m themselves 
thought Sibyll ; she thought but of Hastings— wildly, passionately, 
trusmdly, unceasingly, oi the absent Hastings. Oh ! he would seek 
her— he would come— her reverse would but the more endear her 
to him ! Hastings came not. She soon learned the wherefore. 
War threatened the land— he was at his post, at the head of 
armies. 

Oh, with what panoply of prayer she sought to shield that beloved 
breast ! And now the old man spoke oi the blessed sprii^. the, 
hoUday time of lovers and of love, and the young girl, sighing, 
said to her mournful heart, “The world hath its sun — ^where is 
mine ? ” 

The peacock strutted up to his poor protectors, and spread his 
plumes to the gilding beams. And then Sibyll recalled the day when 
she had walked in that spot with Marmaduke, and he had talked of 
his youth, ambition, and lusty hopes, while, silent and absorbed, she 
had thought within herself, “ could the world be open to me as to liim, 
— 1 too have ambition, and it should find its goal.” Now what con- 
trast between the two- the man enriched and honoured, if to-day in 
peril or in exile, to-morrow free to march forward still on liis career — 
the world the ooimtry to him whose heart was bold and whose name 
was stainless ! And she, the woman, brought back to the prison- 
home, scorn around her, impotent to avenge, and forbidden to fly ! 
Wherefore ?— SibyU felt her superiority of mind, of thought, of nature 
—Wherefore tho contrast? The success was that of man, the dis- 
comfiture that of woman. Woe to the man who precedes his age, 
but never vet lias an age been in which genius and ambition arc safe 
to woman ! 

Tlie father and the child turned into their house ; ihe dav was 
declining ; Adam mounted to his studious cnanihcr. Sibyll sought the 
solitary servant. 

“ What tidings, oh. what tidings ! The war, you say, is oyer ; the 
great earl, his sweet daughter, sale upon the seas, but Hastings, oh, 
Hastings ! what of him ? ” 

“ My honnibell, my lady-bird, I have none but good tales to tell 
thee. I saw and spoke with a soldier \rho served imder Lord 
Hastings hiirsdf ; he is unscatheA he is in London. But they say that 
one of his bands is quartered in the suburb, and that there is a report 
of a rising in Hertfordshire.” 

“ When will peace come to England and to me 1 ” sighed SibylL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THIS WOULD’S justice, A2JD THE WISDOM OP 01® ANCESTOES. 

The night had now commenced, and Sibyll was still listening— or, 
j>erhaps, listening not— to the soothing babble of the venerable 
jjervant. They were both seated in the httle room that adjoined the 
hall, and their only light came through the door opening on the 
garden— a ctcv, indistinct twilight, relieved by the few earhest stars. 
' The peacocK, his head under his wing, roosted on the bjdustrade, and 
the song of the nightingale, from amidst one of the neighbouring 
copses, which studded the ground towards the chase of Marybone, 
came soft and distant on the serene air. The balm and freshness of 
spring were felt in the dews, in the skies, in the sweet breath of 
f young herb and leaf ; — ^tlirough the cahn of ever-watchful nature, it 
seemed as if you might mark, distinct and visible, minute after minute, 
the blessed growth of April into May. 

Suddenly. Madge uttered a cry of alarm, and pointed towards the 
opposite wall. Sihyll, startled from her reverie, looked up, and saw 
something dusk and dwarf-like perched upon the crumbling eminence. 
Presently this apparition leaped lightly into the garden, and the 
alarm of the women was lessenea on seeing a young boy creep 
stealthily over the grass, and approach the open door. 

Hey, child ! ” said Madge, nsing. " What wantest thou P ” 

‘"Hist, gammer, hist! An! the young mistress P That’s well. 
Hist ! I say again.” The boy entered the room. “ I*m in time to 
save you. In half an hour your house will he broken into, perhaps 
burnt. Tlie boys are clapping their hands now at the thoughts of the 
bonlire. Pather and all the neighbours are getting ready. Hark ! 
hark ! No, it is only the wind ! The tymbesteres are to give note. 
When you near their beUs tinkle, the mob will meet. Run for your 
lives, you and the old man, and don’t ever say it was poor Tim 
who told you this, for father would beat me to death. Ye can still 
get through the garden into the fields. Quick 1 ” 

“I will go to the master,” exclaimed Madge, hurrying from the 
foom. 

The child caught Sibyll’s cold hand through the dark. “And I 
say, mistress, if his worship a wizard, don’t let liim punish father and 
mother, or ptJor Tim^r Ins little sister ; though Tim was once naughty, 
and hooted Master Warner. Many, many, many a time and oft have 
I seen that kind, mild face in my sleep, just as when it bent over me — 
while I kicked and screamed— and the poor gSntlemau said, ‘ Thinkest 
thou I would harm thee?’ But he’ll forgive me now, will he not? 
Atid when I turned the seething water over myself, and they said it 
was all along of the wizard, my heart pained more than the arm. But 
they whip me, and groan out that the devil is in me, if I don’t say that 
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the kettle upset of itself ! Oh, those tymbesteres ! Mistress, did you 
ever see them P They fright me. If you could hear how they set on 
all the neighbours ! And their laugh— it makes the hair stand on end ! 
But you will get away, and thank Tim too ! Oh, I shall laugh then, 
when they find the old house empty !” 

"May our dear Lord bless thee-^bless thee, child,” sobbed Sibyli, 
clasping the bo^^pu her arms, and kissing him, wliile her tears bathed 
his cheeks. 

A light gleamed on the threshold — Madge, holding a candle, 
appeared with Warner, his hat and cloak thrown on in haste. " Wliat 
is this.P” said the poor scholar. "Can it be true? Is mankind so 
cruel ? What have 1 done, woe is me ! what have I done to deserve t 
this?” 

“Come, dear, father, quick,” said Sibyli, drying her tears, and 
wakened, by the presence of the old man, into energj- and courage. 

“ But put thy hand on this boy’s head, and bless him ; for it is he who 
has, haply, saved us.” 

The boy tremlilcd a moment as the long-bearded face turned towards 
him, but when he caught and recognised those meek, sweet eyes, his 
superstition vanished, and it was but a holy and grateful awe that , 
thrilled his young blood, as the old man pLced both mthered hands 
over his yellow hair, and murmnred — 

“ God shield thy youth— God mdte thy manhood worthy— God give 
thee children in thine old age with hearts like thine ! ” 

Scarcely had the prayer ceased when the clash of timbrels, with their 
Jingling bells, was neard in the street. Once, twice, again, and a 
fierce yell (dosed in chorus — caught up and echoed from comer to 
comer, from house to house. 

“ Run — run !” cried the boy, turning wliitc willi terror. 

“But the Euieka— my hope- my mmd’s child !” exclaimed Adam, 
suddenly, and halting at the door. 

“ Eh — eh ! ” said Madge, pushing him forward. “ It is too heavy to 
move ; thou couldst not uft it. Tlnnk of thine own flesh and blood— 
of thy daughter— of her dead mother. Save her life, if thou carest 
not for thin(i own !” 

“ Go, Sibyli, go— and thou, Madge— I will stay. What matters my 
life, it is but the servant of a thought! Perish master— perish 
slave!” 

“ Father, unless yon come wilh me, I stir not. Fly or perish. Youi- 
fate ic mine i Another minute ! Oh, heaven of mercy, that roar 
again ! We are both lost ! ” 

“ Go, sir, go ; they care not for your iron— ircu cannot feel. They 
will not touch that! Have not your daughttVs life upon your 
soul ! ” 

“Sibyli— Sibyli, forgive me! Come!” said Warner, conscience- 
stricken at tlie appeal. 

Madge and Ike boy ran forwards— the old woman unbarred the 
^dea-gate— SibyU and her father went forth— the fields stretched 
before them calm and solitary— the boy leaped up, kissed Sibyll’s pale 
dieek, and then bounded across the grass, and vanished. ^ 

“ Loiter not, Madge. Come ! ” oned Sibyli. 
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“ Nay ” said the old woman, shrmking bank ; “ they bear no grudge 
to me : I am too old to do aught but burthen ye. 1 will stay, and 
perchance save the house and the chattels, and poor master^s deft 
contrivance. Wliist ! thou knowest his heart would break if non© 
were by to guard it.” 

With that the faitliful servant thrust the broad pieces that yet 
remained of the king’s gift into the gipsire Sibyll wore at her girale, 
and then closed and rebarred the door before tliey could detain her. 

“It is base to leave her,” said the scholar-gentleman. 

The noble SibvU could not refute her father. Afar they heard the 
trampling of feet : suddenly, a dark red light sliot up into the blue air, 
a light from the flame of many torches. 

‘^The wizard— -the wizard! Death to the wizard, who would 
starve the poor 1” yelled forth, and was echoed by a stem hurrah. 

Adam stood motionless, Sibyll by his side. 

“ The wizard and his daughter ! ” shrieked a shar]) single voice, the 
voice of Graul the t.mbestcre. 

Adam turned. “Ely, my child— they now threaten tliee. Come — 
come — come and, taking her by the hand, he hurried her across the 
iclds, skiri iug ihe hedge, their shadows doagiiig, iiTcgular, and quaint, 
»)ii the starlit sward. Tho father had lost all thought — all care but for 
the daughter’s life. They paused at last, out of breath and exhausted : 
Ihe sounds at tiic distance were lulled and hushed. They looked 
(owards the direction of the home they had abandoned, expecting to 
sec the flames dc^itiued to consume it reddening the sky ; but all was 
dark — or, rather, no light save the holy stars and the rising moon 
ofiended the majestic heaven, 

“ They camiot hann the poor old woman ; she hath no lore. On her 
gray hairs has fallen not the curse of men’s hate 1” said Warner. 

“Ilight, father; when they found us flown, doubtless tlie emel ones 
dispersed. But they may search yet for tnce. Lean on me, I am 
strong and young. Another effort, and we gain the safe coverts of 
the Chase.” 

Wliile yet the last word hung on her lips, they saw. on the path the/ 
had left, tlie burst of torch-light, and heard the mob hounding on their 
track. But the thick copses, with thek pale green just budding into 
life, were at hand. On they fled: the deer start,cd fiom amidst the 
entangled fern, but stood and gazed at them witliout fear; tlie playful 
hares in tlie green alleys ceased not then* nightly sijorts at the harm- 
less footsteps ; and wJien at last, in the dense thicket, Ihty sank^dowm 
on the mossy roots of a giant oak, the nightingales overhead chanted 
as if in melancholy welcome. They w^cre saved ! 

But in their home, fierce fires glared amidst the tossing torch-light ; 
the crowd, hulfled by the strengUi of the door, scaled the wall* broke 
through the lattice-work of tlie hall vriiidow', and streaming tiirougb 
room after room, roared fortli — “ Death to the wrizard 1” Amidst the 
sordid dresses of the men, the soiled and faeJed tinsel of the tymbes- 
tcres gleamed and sparkled. It was a scene the she T ends revelled 
in— dear are outrage and malice, and tlie excitement of turbulent 
passions, and the savage voices of frantic men, and the thirst of blood 
to those everlasting furies of a mob— ^under w'hatever name wo know 
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them, in whatever time they taint with their presence— women in whom ^ 
wom^ood is blasted! 

Door after door was burst open with cries of disappointed race ; at 
last, they ascended the turret -stairs— they found a small d<mr barred 
and locked. Tim’s father, a huge axe in his brawny arm, shivered the 
panels ; the crowd rushed in— and there, seated amon^t a strange 
and motley litter, they found the devoted Madge. Tlie poor old 
woman had collected into this place, as the stronghold of the mansion, 
whatever portable articles seemed to her most precious, either from 
value or association. SibyU’s gittem (Marmadute’s gift) lay amidst a 
lumber of tools and implements— a faded robe of her dead mother’s, 
treasured by Madge and Sibyll both, as a relic of holy love— a few 
platters and cups of pewter, the pride of old Madge’s neart to keep ^ 
bright and clean, odds and ends of old hangings, a battered silver 
brooch (a love-gift to Madge herself when she was young)— these, and 
suchlike scraps of fine^, hoards inestimable to the household memory 
and affection, lay confusedly heaped around the huge grim model, 
before which, mute and tranquil, sat the brave old woman. 

The crowd halted, and stared round in superstitious terror, and 
dumb marvel. 

Thg leader of the tymbesteres sprang forward— 

“Where is thy master, old hag, and where the boimy maid who 
glamours lords, and despises ns bold lasses ? ” 

“Alack ! master and the damsel have gone hours ago ! I am alone 
in the house ; what’s your will ? ” • 

“ The crone looks parlous witchlike ! ” said Tim’s father, crossing 
himself, and somewhat retreating from her grey, unquiet eyes. And, 
indeed, poor Madge, with her wrinkled face, bony form, and liigh 
cap, corresponded far more with the vulgar notions of a dabbler m 
the black mi; than did Adam Warner, with his comely countenance 
and noble mien. 

“ So she doth, indeed and verily,” said a hump-backed tinker, 
“if wo were to try a dip in the horscpool yonder it could do no 
harm.” 

“ Away with her, away ! ” cried several voices at that humane 
suggestion. 

“Nay, nay” quoth the baker, “she is a donee creature, after all, 
and bath dealt with me many years. I don’t care what becomes of 
the wizard— every one knows [be added with pride] that I was one 
of the first to, set fire to his house when Eobm gainsayed it !— but 
right’s right— bum the master, not the dradge ! ” 

This intercession might have prevailed, but unhappily, at that 
moment Graul Skellet, who had secured two stout fellows to accom- 
plish the object so desired by rriar Bungey, laid bands c- the model, 
and, at her shrill command, the men advanced and dislodged it from 
its place. At the same time,^ the other tymbesteres, caught by the 
sight of thin^ pleasing to their wonted tastes, threw themselves, one 
upon the faded robe Sibyll’s mother had worn in her chaste and 
happy youth ; another, upon poor Madge’s silver brooch ; a third, 
upon the gittem. 

These various attacks roused up all the spirit and wrath of the old 
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mob who had loitered for pillage, and who now emerged from Adam’s 
house, following two men, who, preceded by the terrible Graiil, dancing 
before them, and tossing aloft her timbrel, bore in triumph the cap- 
tured Eureka ; and, secondly, the blast of a ckrion at the distance, 
while up the street marched — ^horsc and foot, with pike and banner — 
a goodly troop. Tlic Lord Hastings in person led a royal force, by a 
night march, against a fresh outbreak of the rebels, not ten miles 
from the city, under Sir Geoffrey Gates, who had been lately arrested 
by the Lora Howard at Southampton — escaped — collected a disor- 
derly body of such restless men as are always disposed to take part in 
civil commotion, find now menaced London itself. At the sound of the 
clarion the valimit mob dispersed in all directions, for even at that 
day niobs had an instinct of terror at the approach of the military, and i 
a quick reaction from outrage to the fear of retaliation. 

But, at the soimd of martial music, the t™bcsteres silenced their 
own inslrumciits, and instead of flying, they darted through the 
crowd, each to seek the otlier, and unite as for counseL Graul, 
pointing to Mr. Sancroft’s hostelry, whispered the bearers of the 
Eureka to seek refuge there for the present, and to bear their trophy 
with tlie da\vn to Briar Bimgey, at the Tower ; and then, gliding 
nimbly through the fugitive rioters, sprang into the centre of the 
circle formed by her companions. 

“ Ye scent the coming battle,” said the archtymbestere. 

“Ay— ay— ay !” answered the sisterhood. 

“ But we liavo gone miles since noon— I am faint c.nd weary ! ” said 
one amongst them. 

Bed Grisell, the youngest of the band, struck her comrade on 
the ^hcek— “ Eaint and weary, ronion, with blood and booty^in the 

The tymbesteres snuled grimly on their young sister ; but the leader 
whispereu “ Hush !” and they stood for a second or two \rith out- 
stretched throats — ^with dilate'd nostrils — with pent breath — ^listening 
to the clarion, and the hoofs, and the ratlling armour ; — ^the human 
vultures foretastii^ their feast of carnage ; then, obedient to a sign 
from their- chieftainess, they crept lightly and r^idly into the mouth 
of a neighbouring alley, where they cowered by the squalid huts, con- 
cealed. The troop passed on — a gallant and serried band — ahorse and 
foot, about fifteen hundred men. As thev filed up the thoroughfare, 
and the tramp of the last soldiers fell hollow on the starlit ground, 
the tymbesteres stole from their retreat, and, at the distance of some 
few litoidrcd Shards, followed the procession, with long, silent, stealthy 
strides, — as the meaner beasts, in the instinct of hun^ cunning* fol- 
low the lion for the garbage of his prey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FUGITIVES ARE CAPTUKED-^^E TYltBESTEBES BEAPPEAR— 

MOONLIGHT ON THE REVEL OF THE LIVING — ^MOONLIGHT ON THE 

SLUMBER OP THE DEAD. 

The father and child made their resting-place under the giant oak. 
They knew not wliither to llv for refuge—^the day and the night had 
become the same to them— the night menaeed with robbers, the day 
with the mob. If rctnm to their home was forbidden, where in the 
wide world a shelter for the wonld-be world-improver ? Yet they de- 
spaired not, their hearts f^ed them not. TIic muicstic splendour of 
the night, us it deepened in its solemn calm — as the shadows of the 
windless trees fell larger and shaiper upon the silvery earth — as the 
skies grew mellower aiidlmore litmmous in the strengthening starlight, 
inspired them with the serenity of faith— for night, to the earnest 
sold, opens the biblc of the universe, and on the leaves of Heaven is 
wi-itten — “ God is everyAvherc ! ” 

Their hands ipcre clasped, each in each— their pale faces were up- 
turned ; they spoke not, neither wcrelhey conscious that they prayed 
but their silence was tliought, and the thought was worship. 

Antidst the griel and solitude of the pure, there comes, at times, a 
strange and rapt serenity— a sleep-awake — over which the instinct of 
lil'ti beyond the grave glides like a noiseless dream ; and ever that 
heaven that tlic soul yearns for is coloured by the fancies of the fond 
human heart, — each iashioning the above from the desires unsatisfied 
below. 

There,” thought the musing maiden, " cruelty and strife shall 
cease— there, vanish the harsh differences of life — there, those whom 
we have loved and lost arc found, and through the Son, who tasted 
of mortal sonow, we are raised to the home of the Eternal 
Father ! ” 

“And there,” thought the aspiring sage, "the mind, dungeoned 
and chained below, rushes free into the realms of spaqp — ^the^jB, from 
every mysterj' falls the veil— there, the Omniscient smiles on those 
who, through the darkness of life, have fed that lamp, the soul,— there. 
Thought, but the seed on earth, bursts into the flower, and ripens to 
the fruit ! ’ » 

And on the several hope of both maid and sage the eyes of the angel 
stars smiled with a common promise. 

At last, insensibly, and while still musing, so that slumber but con- 
tinued the reverie into visions, father and daughter slept. 

The night passed away ; the dawn came slow and grey ; the antlers 
of the deer stirred above the fern ; the song of the nightingale was 
hushed ; and just as the morning star waned back, while the reddening 
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east axmoimced the sun. and labour and trouble resumed tbeir realm 
of day, a fierce band baited before those sleeping forms. 

These men bad been Lancastrian soldiers, and, reduced to plunder 
for a living, bad, under Sir Geoffrey Gates, formed the most stalwart 
part of the wild disorderly force whom Hilprd and Corners had 
fed to Olney. They had he-ard of the new outbreak, headed by thek 
ancient captain. Sir Geoffrey (who was supposed to have been insti- 
gated to his revolt by the gold^ and promises of the Lancastrian 
chiefs), and were on their way to join the rebels j but as war for them 
was but the name for booty, they felt the wonted instinct of the robber, 
when they caught sight of the old man and the fair maid. 

Both Adam and his daughter wore, unhappily, the di esses in which 
they had left the court, and Sibyll’s especialTy was that which seemed ' 
to betoken a certain rank and station. 

“ Awake— rouse ye ! ” said the captain of the band, roughly shaking 
the anu which encircled Sibyll’s slender waist. Adam started, opened 
Ms eyes, and saw liimself begirt bv figures inmsty armour, with savage 
faceiy)eering imder their steel saUets. 

“ How came ye Mther ? Ton oak drops strange acorns,” quoth the 
cMef. 

“ Valiant sir ! ” replied Adam, still seated, and drawing Ms gown 
instinctively over Sibyll's face, which nestled on Ms bosom, in slum- 
ber so deep and heavy, that the gruff voice had not broken it. 

“ Valiant sir 1 we are forlorn and houseless — an old man and a simple 
girl. Some evil-ininded persons invaded our home— wc fled in the 
night— and ” 

“ Invaded your house ! ha, it is dear,” said the chief. “ We know 
the rest.” 

At tliis moment Sibyll woke, and starting to her feet in astonish- 
meut and terror at the sight on which her eyes opened, her extreme 
beauty made a sensible eflect upon the bravoes. 

Do not be daunted, young demoiselle,” said the captain, with an 
air almost respectful, — ‘^it is necessary thou and Sir John should fol- 
low us, hut we will treat you well, and consult later on the ransom ye 
will pay us. Jock, discharge the young sumpter mule; put its load 
on the black one. We have no better equipment for thee, lady— but 
the first haquenec we find shall replace the mule, and meanwMle my 
knaves will heap their cloaks for a pillion. 

“ But what mean you !— you mistake us ! ” exclaimed Sibyll—" we 
arc poer ; we^eannot ransoni ourselves.” 

" roor !— tut > ” said the captain, pointing significantly to the costly 
robe of the maiden — “ moreover, his 'worship’s wealth is well known. 
Honnt in haste— we are pressed.” 

And without heeding the expostulations of Sibyll oud the poor 
Bcholar, the rebel put Ms troop into motion, and marched Mmsen at 
their head, with Ms lieutenant. 

Sibyll found the subalterns sterner than their chief; for as Warner 
offered to resist, one of them lifted Ms gisarmc, with a frightful oath, 
and Sibyll was the first to persuade her father to submit. She mildly, 
however, rejected the mul(^ and the two captives walked together in 
the midst of the troop. 
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**Pardie!*^ said the lieutenant, "I see little help to Sir Geof&ey 
in these recruits, captain !” 

“Fool!” said the chief, disdainfully— ** if the rebellion fail, these 
prisoners may save our necks. Will Somers last night was to break 
mto the house of Sir John Bourchier, for arms and moneys, of which 
the knight hath a goodly store. Be sure, Sir John slinked off in the 
siege, and this is he and his daughter. Thou knowest he is one of the 
greatest knights, and the richest, whom the Yorkists boast of and 
we may name our own price for his ransom.” 

“ But where lodge them, while we go to the battle?” 

“ Ked Porpustone hath a hostelry not far from the camp, an4 Ned 
is a good Lancastrian, and a man to be trusted.” 

“We have not searched the prisoners,” said the lieutenant; — 
“ they may liave some ^old in their pouches.” 

“ Marry, when Will Somers storms a hive, little time does he leave 
to the bees to fly away with much honey 1 Natheless, thou mayest 
search the old knight, but civilly, and with gentle excuses.” 

“ And the damsel ?” 

“ Nav ! that were unmannerly, and the milder our conduct, the 
la^cr the ransom — when we have great folks to deal with.” 

The lieutenant accordihglyfcll back to search Adam’s gipsire, winch 
contained only a book and a file, and then rejoined his captain, with- 
out offering molestation to Sibyll. 

Tlie mistake jgiade by the bravo was at least so far not wholly unfor- 
tunate, that the notion of the high quality of the captives— for Sir 
John Bourchier was indeed a person of considerable station and 
importance (a notion favoured by the noble appearance of the scholar, 
and the delicate and high-bom air of SibylQ— procured for them all 
the respect compatible with the circumstances. They had not gone 
far before they entered a viU^e, through which the rufliahs marched 
with the most perfect impunity ; for 'it was a strange feature in those 
civil wars, that the mass of the population, except in the northern 
districts, remained perfectly supine and ncutnd ; and as the little band 
halted at a small inn to drink, the gossips of the village collected round 
them, with the same kind of indolent, careless curiosity, which is now 
evinced, in some hamlet, at the halt of a stage-coach. Here the cap- 
tain learned, however, some intelligence important to his objects — 
viz., the night march of the troop under Lord Hastings, and the pro- 
bability that the conflict was already begun. “ If so,” muttered the 
rebel, “we can see how the tide turns, before we Endanger our- 
selves ; and at the worst, our prisoners will bring something of prize- 
money.” 

While thus solilonuising, he spied one of those cumbrous vehicles 
of the day (Med whirlicotes* standing in the yard of the hostelry ; 
and seizing upon it, vi et armis. in spite of all the cries and protesta- 
tions of the unhappy landlord, he ordered his c^tives to enter, and 
recommenced his march. As the band proceeded farther on their 

« Whirlicotes were in use from a very early period, but only among the great, 
till, in the reign of Richard II., his queen, Anne, introduced side-saddles, when the 
whirlicotefeU out of fashion, but might be found at different hostelriesonthemaiB 
roads, for the accommodation of the infirm or aged. 
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way,, tliey were joined by fresh troops, of the same class as themselves, 
and they pushed on gaily, till, about the hour of ciglit, they halted 
sefore the hostelry the captain had spoken of. It stood a little out of 
the liigh road, not very far from the village of Hadley, and the heath 
or chase of Gladsmoor, on which was fought, some time afterwards, 
the Battle of Biimet. It was a house of good aspect, and considerable 
siAS, for it was much frequented by all caravanserais and travellers 
from the north to the metropolis. The landlord, at heart a stanch 
Ijancastrian, wlio had served in the French wars, and contrived, no 
one knew how, to save moneys in the course of an adventurous life, 
gave to liis hostelry tiie appellation and sign of the Talbot, in memory 
of the* old hero of that name ; and, hiring a tract of land, joined the 
occupation of a farmer to the dignity of a host. The house, whicli 
was built round a spacious quadrangle, n^presented the double cha- 
racter of its owner, one side being occupied by bams and a consider- 
able range of stabling, while cows, oxen, and ragged colts, grouped 
amicably together, in. a space railed off in tlie centre of the yard. At 
another side ran a large wooden sMrease, with an open gaiiory, 
propped on wooden columns^ conducting to numerous chambers, after 
the lasliion of the Tabard, m Sonthwark, iminori.aliscd by Chaucer. 
Over the archway, on entrance, ran a labyrinth of sleeping lofts, for 
foot passengers and muleteers, imd the side facing the entrance was 
nearly occupied by a vast kitchen, the common hall, and the bar, with 
the private parlour of the host, and two or three .chambers in the 
second story. The whirlicote jolted and rattled into the yard. ISibyll 
and her father were assisted out of the vehicle, and, after a few w^ords 
iatcrclianged with the host, conducted by Master Forpustonc himself 
lip the sjiacioiis stairs into a chanibcr, well furnished and fresh littered, 
with repeated assurances of safety, provided ihtiy maintained silence, 
and attempted no escape. 

“Ye are in time,” said Ned Porpnstone to the captain—** Lord 
Hastings made proclamation at daybreak that he gave the rebels two 
hours to disperse.” 

**Pest! I like not those proclamations. And the fellows stood 
their gi-ound ?” 

** No ; for Sir Geoffrey, like a wise soldier, mended the ground by 
retreating a mile to the left, and placing the wood between the 
Yorkists and himself. 'Hastings, by this, must have rcmarshallcd his 
men. But to pass the wood is slow work, and Sir Geoffrey’s cross 
bows are no ddubt doing damage in the coveH. Come in, while your 
fellows snatch a morsel without ; five minutes are not thrown away 
on filling their bellies.” 

“ Thanks, Ned— thou art a good fellow ! and if all else fgdl, why Sfr 
Jolin’s ransom shall pay the reckoning. Any news of bold llobin?” 

** Ay ! he has ’scaped with a whole skin, and gone back to the 
north,” answered the host, leading the way to his parlour, where a 
flask of strong wine and some cold meats awaited his guest. “ Jf Sir 
Geoffrey Gates can beat off the York troopers, tell him, from me, not 
to venture to London, but to fall back into the marches. He will be 
welcome there I fore^ess ; for every northman is either for Wai'wick 
or for Lancaster ; and the two must unite now, 1 trow.” 
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“ But Warwick is flown !” quoth the captam. 

“ Tush ! he has only flown, as the falcon flies when he has a heron 
to fight -with — ^wheeling and soaring. Woe to the heron when the 
falcon swoops ! But you drink not V* 

“No ; Imust keep the lioad cool to-day. For Hastings is a perilous 
captain. TSiy list, friend ! — If 1 falL^ I leave you Sir John and his girl, 
to w^ipe off old scores ; if we beat off the Yorkists, I vow to our Lady 
of Walsingham an image of wax, of the weight of myself.” The ma- 
rauder then started up, and strode to his men, who were snatching a 
hasty meal on the space before the hostel. lie paused a moment or 
so, while his host wlnspercd— 

“Hastings was hcie before daybreak? but his men only got the 
sour beer ; yours fight upon huff-cap.” 

“ Up, men ! — To your pikes 1 Dress to the right !” thundered the 
captain, with a suflicient pause between each sentence. “ The York 
lozelshave staiTcdon si ale beer— shall they beat JnilT-cap and Lan- 
caster I* Brisk and fresh— up witli the Antelope * banner, and long 
live Henry the Sixtli ! ” 

The sound of the sliout tliat answered this harangue shook the 
thin walls of the- chamber in wliich the prisoners were conlined, 
and they heard with jov the departing tramp of the soldiers, in a 
short time, Master Porpustone himself, a corpulent, burly fellow, 
with a face by no means unprepossessing, mouutc'd to the clianiber, 
accompanied by a coiuely housekeeper, linked to him, as scandal saic^ 
by ties less irjfsome than Hymeif ^ and both bearing ample provi- 
sions, with rich pigment and lucid clary,t, whic^li they spread with 
great, formality on an oak tabic before their involimtai-j' guests. 

“ Eat, >our worsliip, cat !” cried mine host, Inrartily. “Eat, lady- 
bird !— nothing like eating to lull time and banish care. Bortune of 
war. Sir John — foi*tunc of war — never bo daunted! Up to-day — 
down to-moiTow. Come what may — ^Y^ork or Lancaster — still a rich 
man always falls on his legs. Bive hundred marks or so to the cap- 
tain ; a noble or two, out of pure jrcncrosity, to Ned Porpustone (I 
scorn extortion), and you and the fair yoinig dame rnay breakfast at 
home to-morrow, unless the captain or liis favourite lieutemmt is 
taken prisoner; and then, you see, they will buy oil their necks by 
letting you out of the bag. Eat, 1 say— eat !” 

“ verily,” said Adam, seating himself solemnly, and preparing to 
obey, “ I confess I’m a hungered, and the pasty hath a savoury odour ; 
but I pray thee to tell me why 1 am called Sir Johik?— Ada-in is my 
baptismal name.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! good — ^vciy good, your honour— to be sure, find youi 
lather’s name before you. We.are all sras of Adam, and every son, 
I trow, has^ just right and a la^ul to his father’s name.” 

Witli that, followed by the housekeeper, the honest landlord, 
chuckling heartily, rolled his goodly bulk from the chamber, which he 
carefully locked. 

“ Comprehendest thou yet, Sibyll?” 

* The ant-elope was one of the Lancastrian badges. The special cognisance of 
Henry VI. was two feathers in saltire. 

t Cloiy was wine clarified. 
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‘‘Yes, dear sir and father— they mistake us for fugitives of mark 
and importance * and when they discover their error, no doubt we 
shall go free. Courag^ dear father 
“ Me seemeth/* quoth Adam, almost merrily, as the good man filled 
iiis cup from the wine fiagon — "me scemeth that, if the mistake 
could continue, it would be no weighty misfortune — ha! ha!” — he 
stopped abruptly in the unwonted mughter, put down the cup— his 
face fell. " heaven forgive me ! — and the poor Eureka and faithful 

Madge!” 


"Oh, father! fear not* we are not without protection. Lord 
Hastings is returned to liondon — we will seek him; he will make 
our cruel neighbours respect thee. And Madge— poor Madge will be 
so happy at our return, for they could not harm her ; — a woman — old 
and alone ; no— no, man is not fierce enough for that I” 

“ Let us so pray ; but thou catest not, child 1” 

"Anon, father— anon ; I am sick and weary. But, nay— nay, I am 
better now— better. Smile again, father. I am hungered, too ; yes, 
indeed and in sooth, yes. — ^Ah, sweet St. Mary, give me life and 
strength, and hope and patience, for his dear sake ! ” 

The stirring events which had within the last few weeks diversified 
the quiet life of the scholar had somewhat roused him from his 
wonted abstraction, and made the actual world a more sensible 
and hying thing than it had hitherto seemed to his mind ; but 
now, his repast ended, the quiet of tlie place (for the inn was 
silent and almost deserted) with the fumes of the yme— a luxury 
he rarely tasted — operated soothingly upon his thought and 
fancy, and plimged him into those reveries, so dear alike to poet 
and mathematicum. To the tliinker, the most trifling external object 
often suggests ideas, which, like Homer’s chain, extend, link after 
hnk, from earth to heaven. The sunny motes, that in a glancing 
column came through the lattice, called Warner from the real day 
— ^the day of strife and blood, with thousands hard by driving each 
other to the Hades — ^and led his scheming fancy into the ideal and 
abstract day— the theory of light itself ; and the theory suggested 
mechanism, and mechanism called up the memory of his oramc'-^ld 
Koger Bacon; and that memory revived the great friar^s hints 
m the Opus magus — hints which outlined the grand invention of the 
telescope : and so, as over some dismal precipice a bird swings itself 
to and fro upon the airy bough, the schoolman’s mind played with 
its quivering fancy, and folded, its calm wings above the verge of 


terror. 


Occupied with her own dreams, SibyU respected those of her father ; 
and so in silence, not altogether monniful, the morning and the noon 
passed, and the sun was sloping westward, when a confoSed sound 
below call,.d Sibyll’s g^e to the lattice, which looked over the balus- 
trade of the staircase, into the vast yard. She saw several armed men 
—their harness hewed and battered— quaffing ale or wine in haste, 
and heard one of them sav to the landlord — 


“ All is lost ! Sir Geomey Gates still bolds out, but it is butcher 
work. The troops of Lora Hastings gather round him as a net 
round the fish !” 
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Hastings! — ^that name! — lie was at hand! — he was near! — ^thcy 
would be saved ! Sibyll’s heart beat loudly. 

“And the captain ?” asked Porpnstone. 

“ Alive, when I last saw him ; but we must be off. In another hour 
all will be hurry and skurry, flight and chase.” 

At this moment from one of the bams there emerged, one by one. 
the female vultures of the battle. The tymbesteres, who had tramped 
all night to the spot, hod slept off their fatigue during the day, and 
appeared on the scene as the neighbouring strife waxed low, and 
the dead and the dying bepn to cumber the gory ground. Graul 
Skellet, tossing up her timbrel, darted to the fugitives and griimed 
a ghastly when she heard the news—for the tymbesteres were all 
loyal to a king who loved women, and who had a wink and a jest for 
every tramping wench ! Tlic troopers tarried not, however, for further 
converse, but having satisfied their thirst, hurried and clattered from 
the yard. At the sight of the ominous tymbesteres Sibyll had drawn 
back, without daring to close the lattice she had opened; and the 
women, seating themselves on a bencli, began sleeking tneir long 
hair and smoothing their garments from the scraps of straw and Utter 
wliich betokened the nature of their resting>placc. 

“Ho, girls !” said the*fat landlord, “ ye will pay me for board and 
bed, I trust, by a show of your craft. I have two right worshipful 
lod^rs up yonder, whose lattice looks on the yard, and whom ye may 
serve to divert.” 

Sibyll trembled, and crept to her father’s side. 

“And,” continued the landlord, “if they like the clash of your 
musicals, it may bring ye a groat or so, to help yc on your journey. 
By the way — whither wend ye, wenches ? ” 

“ To a bonny, jolly fair,” answered the sinister voice of Graul— 

** Where a mighty snowMAN dyes • 

The greenery into red ; 

Where, presto ' at the word 
Lies his Fool without a head — 

Where he gathers in the crowd 
To the trumpet and the drum. 

With a jingle and a tinkle, 

GrauTs meny lasses come ! ** 

As the two closing lines were caught by the rest of the tymbesteres, 
striking their timbrels, the crew formed themselves into a semicircle, 
and commenced their dance. Their movements, though wanton and 
faninstic, were not without a certain wild g^e ; and the address with 
whichj from time to time, they cast up their iostniments and caught 
them m descending, joined to the surprising adlity with which, in 
the evolutions of the dance, one seemed now to chase, now to fly from, 
the other, darting to and fro through the ranks of her companions, 
winding and wheeling— the chain now seemingly broken in disorder, 
now united link to link, as the whole force of the instruments 
clashed in chorus— made an exhibition inexpressibly attractive to the 
vulgar. 

The tymbesteres, however, as may well be supposed, failed to draw 
SilwU or Warner to the window ; and they exchanged glances of spite 
aendf disappointment. 
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" Marry,” quoth the landlord, after a hearty laugh at the diversion, 

“ I do wrong to be so gay, when so many good friends perhaps 
lying stark and cold. But what then ? Life is short — ^laugh while 
we can ! ” 

“ Ilist ! ” wliispcrcd liis housekeeper ; “ art wodc, Ned ? Wouldst 
thou have it discjoycred that thou hast such quality birds in the cage 
— ^noble Yorkists -at the verv time wiien Lord Hastings himsell* may 
be riding this way after the victory? ” 

" Always right, Meg— and I"m an ass ! ” answered the host, in the 
same undertone. “ Bui- my good nature will be th(; death of me some 
dav. Poor gentlefolks, they must be unked dull, yonder ! ” 

If the Yorkists come Inther — ^vrhich W'e shall soon know by the 
scouts — wc must sliift Sir Jolm and the damsel to the back of the 
house, over thy tap-room.” 

“ Manage it as iJiou wilt, Meg— but. thou seest, they keep quiet 
and snug. Ho, lio, ho! that tail tymbesterc is supple enough to 
make an owl hold Ins sides with laughing. Ah ! hollo, tliere, tymbesteres 
— fibaudcH — ^tramps— the devil’s chickens -down, down! ” 

The host was too late in his order. With a s\uld(‘n spring, Graul. 
who had long fixed her eye on the open hitlice of tlie prisoners, had 
wreathed herself round one of the pulai’s that supported the stairs, 
swung lightly over tlie balustrade— and with a taint shriek, the 
startled Sibyll beiield the tjanbestere’s hard, fierce eves, glaring upon 
her through the lattice, fis her long jirm extended the timbrel for 
largess. But no sooner had Sibyll raised her face*' Hum she was 
recognised. 

“Ho! tlic wizard and the wizard’s daiigiiter! Ho ! the girl who 
glamours lords, and vv(‘ars sarcenet and lawn I IIo ! the riigromanccr, 
who starves the pooi" ! ” 

At the sound of their leader’s cry. up sprang, up climbtid the 
hellish sist(*rs ! One after the other, tliey darted through the lattice 
into the chamber. 

“The ronions! the foul fiend has distraught them I ” groanedthc 
landlord, motionless ^vitli astonishment. But the more active Meg, 
callmg to the varlets and scullions, whom the tymbesteres had col- 
lected in the yard, to follow her, bounded up the stairs, unlocked the 
dooi\ and arrived in time to throw hcrsell between the captives and 
the harpies, whom Sibyll’s rich super-tunic and Adam’s costly go^vn 
had innamed into all the rage of appropriation. 

“Whpjt. mean ye, wrctche.:: ?”^ cried the bold Meg, purple with 
angjer, “Do ye come for iJiis into honest folks’ hostclrics, to rob 
their guests in broad day— noble guests — guests of mark ! Oh, Sir 
Jolm ! Sir John ! what will ye think of us ? ” 

“Oh, Sir Jolm! Sir John!” groaned the landlord, who had now 
moved his slow Imlk into the room. “ They shall be scourged. Sir 
John I They shall be put in the stocks — ^tiicy shall be brent with hot 
iron— they 

“ Ha, ha ! ” internipted the terrible Graul, “ Guests of mark — ^noble 
guests, trow ye ! Adam Warner, the wizard, and his daughter, whom 
we drove last night from their den. as many a time, sisters, and many, 
we have driven the rats from the enamel and cave.” 
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“Wizard! Adam ! Blood of my life ! ” stammered the landlord — 

“ is his name Adam, after all P ” 

“ My name is Adam Warner,” said the old man, with dignity ; “no 
wizard -a humble scholar, and a poor gentleman, who has injured no 
one. Wherefore, women— if women ye are— would ye injure mine 
and me ? ” 

“ Baugh— wizard 1 ” relumed Graul, folding her arms. " Didst 
thou not send thy spawn, yonder, to spoil our mart with her gittem? 
Hast thou not taught her the spells to win love from the noble and 
young P Ho, how daintily the young witch robes herself* P Ho! 
laces, and satins, and we sliiver witli the cold, and parch with tlie 

heat— and dotf thy tnnic, minion ! ” 

And Graul’s fierce gripe was on the robe, when the landlord inter- 
posed liis liugc arm, and held her at 
“ Softly, my sucking dove, softly ! Clear the room, and be off I ” 

“ Look to lii> sell*, man. 11* thou harhourest a wizard, against law — a 
'iV*zard whom JCiog Edward hath given up to the people— look to thy 
they sliall barn *, look to thy cattle — tliev shall rot ; look to thy 
seeretis- they shall be told. Lancastrian, thou slialt liang ! We go— we 
go ! Wo have friends among the mailed men of York. W c go— we will 
return ! Woo to thee, if rfiou harhourest the 'wizard and tlic succuba ! ” . 

With that, Graul moved slowly to the door. Host and housekeeper, 
varlet, groom, and scullion, made way for her, in terror ; and still, as 
slie moved, she kept her eyes on Sibyll, till licr sisters, following in 
successive lUe, sfiut out ihe liideous aspect ; and Meg, ordering away 
ber gaping train, closed the door. 

^Jne host and the housekeeper then gazed gravely at each other. 
Sibyl! lay in her arms breathmg hard and convulsively. QTie 

old man's fa(;e bent over tier in silence. 

Meg drew aside her master. “ You must rid the house* at once of 
t hese folks. I have heard talk of yon tymhesteres ; they are awsome 
in spite and maliec. Ever>" man to himself I ” 

“But the poor old gentleman, so mild— and the maid, so winsome!” 
Tlic last remark did not over-pleasc the comely Meg. She advanced 
at once to Adam, and &.'dd, shortly — 

“Master — whether 'wizard or not, is no affair of a poor landlord, 
whose house is open to all ; but ye have had food and wme -please to 
pay the reckoning, and God speed ye— yc are fii^e to dt^part.” 

“ c can pay you iiiistress !” exclaimed Sibyll, springing up. “ We 
have moneys yet. Here— here!” and she took from •her gipsire the 
broad pieces wliich poor Madge’s precaution had placed therein, and 
whicJi the bravoes had fortunately spared. 

Tlic sight of ihe gold somewhat softened the honse'W'ife. — “ Lord 
Hasi^ings is^owmto us,” continued Sibyll, perceiving tlic impression 
she iiad made ; “ snfi’er us 1o rest here till he pass this way, and ye 
will find yourselves re])aid for the kindness.” 

“ By my troth,” said the landlord, “ ye are most welcome to all my 
poor house containcth ; and as for these tymbestcres, I value them not 
a straw. No one can say Ned Porpustone is an ill man or inhospito* 
blc. Wlioever can pay reasonably, is sure of good wine and civility at 
the Talbot.” 
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With these and many similar protestations and assurances, which 
were less heartily re-echoed by the housewife, the landlord begpdto 
cx>ndn.ct them to an apartment not so liable to molestation ; and after 

I • 1 j j-i * x-L - ! ; 1 J.1 


S it. He then insisted on seeing after their evening meal, and 
ed with his assistant. The worthy patt were now of the same 
mind : for ^ests luiown to Lord Hastings, it was worth braving the 
threats of the tymbestcres ; especially since Lord Hastings, it seems, 
had just beaten the Lancastrians. 

Hut, alas ! while the active Meg was busy on the hippocras, and the 
worthy landlord was inspecting the savoury operations of the kitchen, 
a vast uproar was heard without. A troop of disorderly Yorkist 
soldiers, who had been employed in dispersing the flying rebels, rushed 
belter skelter into the house, and poured into the kitchen, bearing with 
them the detested tymbesteres who had encountered them on their 
way. Among these soldiers were those who had congregated at Master 
Sancroft’s the day before, and they were well prepared to support the 
cause of their griesly paramours. Lord Hastings himself haJi retired 
for the night to a farm-house nearer the field bf battle than the hostel ; 
and as in those days discipline was lax enough after a victoiv, the 
soldiers bad a right to licence. Master Porpustonc found himself com- 
pletely at the mercy of these brawlmg customers, the more rude and 
oisoraerly from the remembrance of the sour beer in the morning, and 
Gratd SkeUet’s assurances that Master Porpi^tonc was a malignant 
Lancastrian. They laid hands on all the provisions in the house, tore 
the meats from the spit, devouring them half raw ; set the casks run- 
ning over the floors ; and while they swilled and swore, and fiUed the 
place with tiie uproar of a hell broke loose, Graul Skellet, whom the 
lust for the rich garments of Sibyll still fired and stung, led her fol- 
lowers up the stairs towards the deserted chamber. Mme host per- 
ceived, but did not dare openly to resist the foray ; but as he was 
really a good-natured knave, and as, moreover, he feared ill conse- 
quences might ensue if any friends of Lord Hastings were spoiled, 
outraged — nay, peradventure, murdered — ^in his house, he resolved, at 
all events, to assist the escape of his guests. Seeing the ground thus 
clear of the tymbesteres, be therefore stole from the riotous scene, 
crept up the back stairs, gained the chamber to which he had so 
happily removed his persecuted lodgers, and making them, in a few 
words, sensible that he was no longer able to protect them, and that 
the tymbesteres were now returned with an armed force to back their 
malice, conducted them safely to a wide casement only sqjne three or 
four feet from the soil of the solitary garden, and bade them escape 
and save themselves. 

" The farm,” he whispered, "where they say my Lord Hastings is 
quartered, is scarcely a mile and a half away ; pass the garden wicket 
—leave Gladsmore Chase to the left hand— take the path to the right, 
through the wood, and you will see its roof among the apple-bbssoms. 
Oui lady protect you and «ay a word to nw lord on behalf of poor 
Ned. 
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Scarce had he seen his guests descend into the garden, before he 
heard the yell of the tymbesteres, in opposite part of the hons^ as 
they ran from room to room after their prey. He hastened to regabi 
the kitchen ; and presently the tymbesteres, breathless and panSng» 
rushed in, and demanded their Tictuns. 

“ Mairy,” quoth the landlord, with the self-possession of a cunning 
old soldier— think ye I cumbered my house with such cattle, after 
preftty lasses like you had given me the inkling of what they were? 
No wizard shall fly away with thc^ sign of the Talbot, if 1 can help 
it. They skulked off, 1 can promise ye, and did not even mount a 
coi^lc of broom-sticks which I handsomely offered for their ride up 
to London.” 

“ Thunder imd bombards !” cried a trooper, already half-drunk, and 
seizing Graul in his iron arms — “put the conjuror out of thine head 
now, and buss me, Graul— buss me !” 

Then the riot became hideous ; the soldiers, following their com- 
rade’s example, embraced the grim glee-women, tearing and haulii^ 
them to andf fro, one from the other , round and round, dancing, hal- 
looing, chanting, howling, by the blaze of a mightyfire— many a rough 
face and hard Imd smeared with blood still wet, communicated the 
stain to the cheeks imd garb of those foul feres, and the whole revel 
becoming so unutterably horrible and ghastly, that even the veteran 
landlord fled from the spot, trembling and crossing himself And so, 
streaming athwart the lattice, and suvering over that fearful mciiy- 
making, rose tu% moon ! 

But when fatigue and drunkenness had done their work, and the 
soldiers fell one over the other ^on the floor, the tables, the benches, 
into the heavy sleep of riot, Graul suddenly rose from amidst the 
huddled bodies, and then, silently as ghouls from a buiial-mund, 
her sisters emerged also from their resting-places beside Jbhe sleepers. 
The dying light of the fire contended but feebly with the livid rays of 
the moon, and played fantastically over the gleamii^ robes oi the 
tymbesteres. They stood erect for a moment, listening, Graul with 
her finger on her bps ; then they glided to the door, opened and re- 
closed it — darted across the yard, scaring the beasts that slept there; 
the watch-dog barked, but drew back, bristling and showing his fangs, 
us lied Griscll, undaunted pointed her knife, and Graul flung him a 
red peace-sop of meat. They launched themselves through the open 
entrance, gamed the space beyond, and scoured away to the battle 
field. • . 

Meanwhile, Sibyll and her father were still under the canopy of 
heaven, they had scarcely p^sed the garden entered the fields, 
wlien thCT saw horsemen riding to and fro in all directions. Sir 
Geoffrey Ghtes, the rebel le^er, had escaped ; the reward of three 
hundred marks was set on his heac^ and the nders were in search of 
the fumtive. The human form itself had become a terror to the 
Imntea outcasts; they crept imder atbickhectee till the horsemen 
had disappeared, and then resumed their way. They gained the wood; 
but there again they halted at the sound of voices, ana withdrew them- 
belves under covert of some entangled and trampled bushes. 
time it was but a party of peasants, whom curiosity had led to see the 
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field of battle, and who were now returning home. Peasants and 
soldiers both were human, and therefore to be shunned by those whom 
the age itself put out of the pale of law. At last, the party also left 
the path free ; and now it was full night. They pursued their way— 
they cleared the wood— before them lay the licld of battle; and a 
deeper silence seemed to fall over the world ! The first stars had 
risen, but not yet the moon. The gleam of armour from prostrate 
bodies, which it had mailed in vain, reflected the quiet rays ; here and 
there flickered watchfires, where sentinels were set, but they were 
scattered and remote. The outcasts paused and shuddered, but there 
seemed no holier way for their feet ; and the roof of the farmer’s 
homestead slept on the opposite side of the field, amidst white orchard 
blossoms, w^hitened still more by the stars. They went on, hand in 
hand— the dead, after all, w'ere less terrible than the living. Some- 
times a stern, upturned face, distorted by the last violent agony, the 
eves unclosed and glazed, encountered them wdth its stony stare * but 
the weapon was powerless in the stiff hand— the menace and the 
insult came not from the huelcss lips — ^persecution reposed, at last, 
in the lap of slaughter. They had gone midway through the field, 
when they heard from a spot where the corpses lay thickest piled, a 
faint voice calling upon God for pardon^ and, suddenly, it was 
answered by a tone oi fiercer agony — ^that did not pray, but curse. 

By a common impulse, the gentle wanderers moved silently to the 
spot. 

The aufiercr, in prayer, was a youth scarcely passed from boyhood ; 
his helm had been cloven, his head was bare, and his long light hair, 
clotted with gore, fell over his shoulders. Beside him lay a strong- 
built, powerful form, which writhed in torture, pierced undcir thc‘ 
arm, by a Yorkist arrow, and the shaft still projected from the wound 
— and the luan’s curse answered the boy’s prayer. 

“Peace to thy parting soul, brother!” said Warner, bending over 
the man. 

“Poor suflerer!” said Sibyll to the boy; “cheer thee; we will 
send succour ; thou mayst live yet !” 

“ Water ! water!— hell and torture! — ^water, I say!” groaned the 
man; “one drop of water 1” 

It was the captain of the marauders who had captured the wan- 
derers. 

“.Thine arm ! lift me ! move me ! That evil man scares my soul 
from heaven !” gasped the boy. 

. And Adam preached penitence to the one that cursed, and Sibil 1 
knelt down ana prayed with the one tliat prayed.— And up rose the 
moon I 

Lord Hastings sat, with his victorious captains, — over mead, morat, 
hnd wine — ^in the humble hall of the farm. 

“ So,” said he, “we have crushed the last embers of the rebellion ! 
This Sir Gfeoffi-ey Gates is a restless and resolute spirit ; pity he 
escapes again for further mischief. But the house of Nevile. that 
oyer-shadowed the rising race, hath fallen at last— a waisaU, brave 
sirs^ to the new men 1” 

"ihe door was thrown open, and au old soldier entered abruptly. 
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“My lord! my lord! Oh! my poor son! he cannot be found! 
The women, who ever follow the march of soldiers, will be on the ground 
to despatch the wounded, that they may rifle the corpses ! 0 God ! 

if my son — ^my boy — ^my only son ” 

“ I wist not, my brave Mervil, that thou hadst a son in our bands : 
yet I know each man by name and sight. Courage ! Our wounded 
have been removed, and sentries are placed to guard the field!” 

“ Sentries ! O my lord, knowest thou not that they wink at the crime 
that plunders the dead ? Moreover, these corpse-ritiers creep stealthily 
and unseen, as the red earth-worms, to the carcass. Give me some 
few of thy men— give me warrant to search the field ! My son— my 
boy — not sixteen summers — and Ids mother ! ” — 

The man stopped, and sobbed. 

“Willingly!” said the gentle Hastings, “willingly! And woe to 
the sentries if it be as tliou sayest ! I will go myself, and see I— 
Torches there — ’what ho?— the good captain earotii even for his 
dead ! — Thy son ! I marvel 1 knew liim not ! — Whom served he 
under?” 

“ My lord ! my lord ! pardon him ! He is but a boy— they misled 
Idiii I— he fought for the rebels. Ho crossed my path to-day— my arm 
was raised — we knew, each other, and he lied from his father’s 
sword!— Just as the strife was ended I saw him amiin — saw him 
fall ! — 0 mercy, mercy ! do not let him perish of his wounds or by 
the rillcr’s knife, even though a rebel ! ” 

“ Homo sum quoth the noble chief, “I am a man ! and, even in 
these bloody times, Nature commands when she speaks in a father’s 
voice ! Mer\'il, I marked thee to-day ! Thou art a brave fellow. I 
meant thee advancement — 1 give thee, instead, thy son’s pardon, if 
he lives— ten masses if he died as a soldier’s sou should die, no matter 
under what flag — antelope or lion, pierced manfully in the breast — 
his feet to the foe ! Come, I will search with thee !” 

The ho> yielded up Ids soul while Sibyll prayed, and her sweet voice 
sootlied the last pang ; and the man ceased to curse while Adam spoke 
of God’s power and mercy, and his breath ebbed, gasp upon gMp, 
away, Wldlc thus detained, the wanderers saw not pale, fleeting 
tigures, that had glided to the ground, and moved, gleaming, irregulaT, 
and rapid, as marsh-fed vapours, from lieap to heap of the slain. 
Willi a loud, wild cry, the robber Lancastrian half sprung to his feet, 
in the paroxysm of the last struggle, and then fell on his face — a 
conise ! • • 

The cry reached the tjTiibesteres, and Graul rose from a body from 
which she had extracted a few coins smeared with blood, and darted 
to the spot ; and so, as Adam raised his face from contemplating the 
desid, whos'i last moments he had sought to soothe^ the Alecfco of 
the battle-field stood before him, lier kiulebare in ner gory hand. 
Red GriseU, who had just left (with a spurn of wrath— for the pouch 
was empty) the corpse of a soldier, round whose neck she had twined 
her hot clasp the day before, sprjmg towards Sibyll ; the rest of the 
sisterhood flocked to the place, and laughed in glee as they beheld 
their unexpected prey. The danger was horrible and imminent ; no 
pity was seen in those savage eyes. The wanderers prepared for death 
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—when, suddenly, torches flashed oyer the ground. A crj was heard 
— “ See, the riflers of the dead Armed men bounded forward, and 
the startled wretches uttered a shrill unearthly scream, and fled from 
the spot, leaping over the carcases, and douoling and winding, till 
they had yamshcd into the daranesa of the wood. 

‘^Provost !” said a commanding voice, “ hang me up those sen- 
tinels at day-break 

“My son ! my boy ! speak, Hal — speak to me. He is here— he is 
found!” cxdamied the old soldier, kneeling beside the corpse at 
Sibyllas feet. 

‘^My lord ! my beloved ! my Hastings I” And Sibyll fell insensi- 
ble before the cmef. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE STTETLE CEAFT OF BICHAED OF GLOUCESTEE. 


IT was some "weeks alter the deleat of* bir licottrey Uates, and 
Edward was at Shene, with his ^v court. Reclined at length within 
a pavilion placed before a cool fountain, in the royal gardens, aAi 
surrounded oy his favourites, the kii^ listened indolently to the music 
of his minstrels, and sleeked the plimiagc of his* favourite falcon. 


perched upon his wrist. And scaredy would it have been possible to 
recognise in that lazy voluptuary the dauntless soldier, before whose 
lance, as deer before the hound, had so lately fled, at bloody Eipingham, 
the cnivaliy of the Lancastrian Hose: but remote from the pavilion, 
and in one of the deserted bowling alleys. Prince Richard and Lora 
Montagu walked apart, in earnest conversation. The last of these 
noble personages liad remained inactive during the disturbances, and 
Edward had not seemed to entertain any suspicion of his participation 
in the anger and revenge of Warwick. The king took from him, it is 
true, the lands and earldom of Northumberland, and restored them to 
the Percy, but be had accompanied this act with gracious excuses, 
” * the necessity of conciliating the head of an illustrious ’ 






bestowed upon his early favourite, in compensation, the dignity of 
marquis.* The politic king, in thus depriving Montagu of the wealth 
and the retainers of the Percy, reduced him, as a younger brother, to , 
a comparative poverty and insi^ficance, which left him dependent on 
Edward’s favour, and deprived him, as he thought, of the power oi 
active mischief ; at the same time, more than ever, he insisted on 
Montagu’s society, and summoning his attendance at the court, kept 
his movements in watctiful surveil&nce. 

“Nay, my lord,” said Richard- pursuing with much unction the 
conversation he had commenced, ‘*you wrong me much, Holy Paul be 

* Montagu said, bitterly, of this new dignity, ** He takes .om me the Earldom 
and domains of Northumberland, and makes me a Marquis, with a iae*B nest to 
Boaintain it withal.* '•> Stowe £dw. IV. — ^Wark worth Clironicle. 
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lov T^'itijess, if you doubt tlic deep sorrow 1 feel at the unhappy events 
which liave led to the severance of iny kinsmen! Euffland seems 
to me to have lost its smile, in losing the glory of Eaii A\ iirwick’s 
presence, and Claroiice is iny brother, and w as my friend : and thou 
kuo\v(\st, ^Montagu, thou knowest, how dear to niy heart was the hope 
to win for rny wife and lady the gentle Anne/* 

“ Tri lice,” said Montagu, abruptly, “though ihe pride of AVarwick 
and tiie honour of our hous<5 may have forbidden the public revelation 
<d’ the cause which fired my brother to rebellion, thou, at least, art 
[irivy to a secret ” 

“Cease!” exclaimed Itichard, in great emotion, probably sincere, 
lor ills face grew livid, and its muscles were nervously conimlsed. “ 1 
would not have that remembrance stirred from its dark repose. 1 
w(iuld fain fovret a brother’s hasty frenzy, in tliii belief of liis lasting 
pcuitciicc,” He paused and fumed bis' face-, gasped for breath, and 
jesmned— “The cause justified the father; it Iwd justified me in the 
ihtlior’s cause, liad IVanyick listened to niy suit, and given me the 
riglil to tlcem insult to his daughter injury to irnsclf.” 

“ Anil if, my jirincc,” returned Montagu, looking round him, and 
in a subdued whisper, ‘‘if yet the hfuid of Lady Anne iverc pledged to 
your'” , 

Tempt me not— tempt me not !” cried the prince, crossing liimsclf. 
Montagu continued— 

“ 'v)m' cause, I mean Lord Wanviek’s caiis(‘, is not lost, as the king 
deems ji.” » 

“ Lroc('-ed,” said llicliard, casting dbw'n his eyes, w'hile his counte- 
nmioe settled back into its thoughtful calm. 

“i mean,” renewed Montagu, “that in my brother’s flight, liis 
T’ctaincrs were taken by surprise. In vain the king ivould confiscate 
1iis lands —he camiot confiscate men's lieai'ts. If VVanvick to-morrow 
set his armed heel upon the soil, trowTst thou, sagacious and clear- 
judging prince, that the strife which would follow would be but 
anotlii'i* liclil of Losccote?^’ Tliou hast h«;ard of tlie lionours with 
which King Louis 1ms received the carl. Will that kiinr grudge bun 
shipc and monc>s? Aud meanwhile, Ihiiikest thou tliar. favourers 
sleep ?” 

“But if he land, Montfigu,” said liichard, wlio se^mied to listen 
with an attention that awoke all fhe hopes of Montagu, com it.ing so 
powerful an ally -“if ho land, and make ojxrn war on Edward— wc 
must say the w'ord boldly— what intent can he proclaim? It is not 
enough to say King Edward slialJ not reign; the eai^ iijust*say also 
what king England should elect!” 

“J’riuce,” iiiiswercd Montagu, “before I reply to tiiat question, 
vouchsafe Uk hear my own heaity desire and n ish. Tliouirh the king 
has (lec'ply wi-oiigcd my brotlicr, though he has despoiled me of the 
lands, wlucli were, peradventure, not too large a rew^arcLfor twenty 
victories in his cause, and re-stored them to ihe house that ever ranked 
amongst tJio stroadiolds of his Lancastrian foe, yet often, when 1 am 
most resentful, the memory of my royal seigneur’s past love and kind- 

* 'I'ijc brtttlt* of Erpiuff’nam, so popularly called, in contempt of the rcbcUiottS 
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ness ooimcs over rae,~a])ovc pJl, tbe lliougiit of tlic solcinu contract 
between his daughter aud my son; — and 1 feel (now the first heat of 
natural anger at an insult offered to my uicec is somewJiat cooled), 
that if Warwick land, I could almost forget my brother for my 
king.” 

“ Ahnost!^^ repeated Ei9haid, smiiuig. 

“I am plain with your highness, and say but what 1 feel. I would 
even now lain trust, that by your mediation, the king may be persuaded 
to make such concessions and excuses as in truth would not misbeseem 
him^ to the lather of Lady Anne, aud liis o\^^l kinsman ; aud tljat yet, 
ere it bo too late, I may be spared the bitter choice between the ties 
of blood, and my allegiance to the king.” 

But failing this hope (which I devoutly sliarel, — and Edw ard, it 
must be ownea, could scarcely tnist to a letter, still less to a messen- 
ger, the confession of a crime— failing this, and your brother land, and 
I side with him for love of Anne, pledged to me as a bride,— v/hat 
king would he ask England to elect 

‘^The Duke of Clarence loves \ou dearly. Lord llicliard,” replied 
Montagu. “Kno\rc&t thou not how often he hath said, 'By sweet 
St. George, if Gloucester would join mo, 1 would make Edwaril know 
we were all one man’s sous, wlio sliould be moyo preferred and promoted 
than sti’angcrs of his wife’s blood.’ 

Eicbard’s countenance^ for a moment evinced disnupointmeut ; hut ho 
said drily, Then War%vick w^ould propo.se that Clarcnco should bt 
king? — ^Andthc great barons, and thclioncsl.biu'gljc*^;^., and the sturdy 
yeomen, would, you ihink, not stand aghast at the niamlcbto 'which 
declares not that the dynasty of York is comjpt and faidiy, hut that 
the younger son should depo.se the oldcsr—that younger son^ mark me! 
not only unknown in 'war, and gi-ccn in council, hut gay, gidd.'y, \acil 
lating — not subtle of wit, atid n'solutc of deed, a.s ho 'vriio so aspiixjs 
sbomd he 1— Montagu — a vain drcaui ! ” — liichard paused, and t hen 
resumed, in a low” tone, as to Lim^^eir — " Oh 1 not sp— not so arc kings 
cozened from their thro/*cs— a pn'tcxt must blind men— sfty they ar‘e 
illegitimate — say tbev are too } oiuig— too feeble— too anyUniig- glide 
into their place — and then, not 'war — ^not war. Yon slcu/ them not — 
they disappear / The duke’s face, as he muttered, took a sinister 
and a dark expression— his eyes seemed to gaze on space. Suddtnlv 
recovering himself as frou' a reverie, he turned, 'with Ids ' vonted sleeiv 
and gracious aspect, to the .*^f.artled iMontagn, and said, ‘‘ 1 wtis bui 
quoting from Italian histoi^’, good my lord — ^wise lore, but terrible, 
and nmfdcrous**. lletum w to the point. Tliou seest Clariaicc could 
not reign, and as wcli,” added ilic prince, with a slight sigh— “ as well 
or belter (for, without vaniiy, j have more of a king’s metal in me) 
might 1 — even 7— aspire to mv iiroliicr’s ciwn 1 ” Hev: ho jiaused, 
and glanced rapid) \ and keenly at the marquis; but ivhcther or not 
in these woyds he had sought to sound Montagu, and that glance suf- 
ficed to show him it were bootless or dangei’ous to speak more 
plainly, he resumed with jm altered voice — “Enough of fills: War- 
wick will discover the idleness of such design ; and if he land, hie 
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truniptits must ring to a more kindling mcaMirc. John Montagu, 
tliinkcst thou that Margaret of Anjou and the Lancastrians will not. 
rather win thy brother to their side ? There is the true danger to 
Edward— none elsewhere.” 

“ And if so ? ” stiid Montagiu watcliing his listcnei'^'s count ctiiW*:-. 
Richard started, and gnawed his lip. " Mark me,” eontinaed the 
marquis — “ J repeat that 1 would fain hope yet, that Edward may np- 
j)easc the carl; but if not, and rather than rest dishonoured and 
aggrieved, Warwick link himself with Lancaster, and thou join him 
as Anne’s bc'trothcd and lord, what matters who the puppet on the 
tljTone 1— \vc and thou shall be the rulers ; or, if thou reject,” added 
tlic martmis, artfully, as he supposed, exciting the jealousy of the 
duke— “Ilenry has a son— a fair, and they say. a gallant prince- 
careful Ij" tutored in the knowlcdgii of our English laws, and who^ niy 
lord of Oxford, somewhat in the confidence of the Lancastrnuis, 
assures nu^, would rejoice to forget old feuds, and call Wanvick 
' father,’ aiul my nicce ‘ Lady and Princess of Wales.’ ” 

With all his dissimulatiou, Kiefiard eonJd ill conceal the emotions 
t)f fear —of jealousy— of dismay, which these words excited. 

"Lord Oxford!” lu cried, slamping his foot. "Ila! John dc 
Vere — pestih'iit traitor, vJoticst 1 hoe thus V But we can yet seize thy 
person, and will liavc th> in ad.” 

Alarmed at this liurst, and suddenly made aware that he had laid his 
breasi ‘oq ham to the hoy, uliom he had thought to dazzle and seduce 
to Ills dcbigns, Montagu said, faIU‘rii>gl> — " But, my lord, our talk is 
but in 4'0iifi(lencc : at your own pra\cr, with your own plighted word, 
of prince, and of kinsman, that, wliatever my frankiuiss may uttci, 
should n(»t pass farther. Take,” acldijd tlic nol)leman, witli proud 
dignity- -** lake my head rather than Lord Oxford’s ; for 1 deserv(' 
deatli, if J reveal to one, wlio can betray, the loose wordsof aiiolhcrV. 
intimacy and trust ! ” 

** Eorgivc me, my cousin,” said Richard, meekly; " my love to Aniu' 
iransiiorted nu; too far. Lord Oxford’s on Is, as you report, them, 
had conjured up a rival, and — but enough of t)^‘^.--Aud now,” added 
the prince, gravely, and with a steadiness of voice and maimer that 
gave a eeTi.nin majesty to his small stature — *‘ now, as thou Ir'si. 
spoken opcmly, openly also will I reply. I feel IIkj v,TOiigto1,]ieLiidy 
Anne as to mysell*; dccidy, biu*niijgly, and hist iugly, will jt live in my 
mind ; it maybe, sooner or later, to rise to gloomy deeds, even against 
Ed\iartl and Edward’s blood. But no, 1 have the king’s soknuii pro- 
testations of repentance ; iiis guilty passion has hurnod into a,shc.s, and 
!i(i Dovr' siglis— gay Edwai-d - for a hi;.]iler fere. I eaimot joui with 
Clarence, less can I join with the Lancastrians, hly hiriL makes 
me the proli of ilie throne of York— to guard it as a heritage (wlio 
knov's) tlial may descend to mine— nay, to me ! And, mark me well! 
if I Vanrick attempt a war of fralrieide, he is lost; if,T?n the other 
jjaud, he can submit iiimsclf to tlie hands cf Alargaret, stained with 
fus father’s fwrc, the success of au hour will close in the humiliation 
of a life. There is a third wmy iiTt, and that way thou hast piously 
■ind wisely sliowm. Iict him, like me, viisigu revenge, and, not exact- 
ing a eoni'essiou and aery of pcc-'n. v liicli no king, much less King 
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Edward the Plaiitagenet, can whimper forth— let him accept su^li 
overtures as his liege can make. His titles and castles shall be 
restored, equal possessions to those thou hast lost assigned to thee, 
and all my ^erdon (if 1 can so negotiate) iis all ray ambition,— his 
daughter’s hand. Muse on this, and for tlic peace and weal of the 
realm so limit all thy schemes, my lord and cousin ! ” 

With these words Ihe prince pressed the hand of the marquis, and 
walked slowly towards the king^s pavilion. 

“ Shame on my ripe manhood and lore of life,” muttered Montagu, 
enraged against himscll' and deeply mortified. “ How sentence by 
sentence, and step by step, yon crafty pigmy led me on, till ail our pro- 
jects — all our fears and hopes are revealed to him, who but views them 
as a foe. Anne betrothed to one, who even in fiery youth f!an thus 
beguile and dupe ! W'arwick decoyed hither upon fair w^ords, at tlie 
will of one wliom Italy (boy, there thou didst forget thy fence of cun- 
ning !) has tauglit how the great are slain not, but disappear ! No, 
even tliis defeat instructs me now. But right — right ! the reign of 
Clarence is impossible, and that of Lancaster is ill-oniciied and por- 
tentous; and after all, my sou stands nearer to the throne than any 
subject, in liis alliance with the Lady Elizahctlu Would to heaven 

the kmg could yet But out on me ! tliia is no lioui* for imising 

on mine own agCTandisement ; rather let me liv at once and warn Ox- 
ford— iirmerilledby my imprudence— against that dark eye which hath 
set watch upon his life.” 

At that thought, wliich showed that Montagu, witlf all his worldli- 
ness, was not forgetful of one of the first duties of knight and gentle- 
man, the marquis hastened up the alley — in the opposite direction to 
that taken by Gloucester— and soon found himself in the court-yard, 
where a goodly company were mounting their haqueta^cs and pallrcys, 
to enjoy a summer ride through the neighbouring chase. The cold and 
half-slighting salutations of these minions of the hour, -which no^^' 
mortified the Nevilc, despoiled of the possessions that had rewaidctl 
his long and brilliant services,— contrasting forcibly the voverentiui 
homage he had formerly enjoyed, stung Montagu to tlie (uiick. 

“Whither ride you, brother marquis?” said young Lord Dorset, 
(Elizabeth’s son by her first marriage), as Montagu called to his 
single squire, who was in waiting with his horse. “Some s(‘-crct 
expedition, methinks, for I have kiionii the day when the Lord 
Montagu never rode from liis kiug’s palace with less than thiriy 
squires.’’ , 

“ Since my Lord Dorset prides himself on liis memory,” answered 
the scomM lord, “ he may remember ubo the day when, if a Nevile 
mounted in haste, he bade tlic first WoodviUe he saw liold the 
stirrup.” ^ 

And regarding “ the brother-marquis” writh a stately eye that 
silenced and- awed retort, the long-descended Montagru passed the 
courtiers, and rode slowly on till> out of sight of tlie i^ace ; he then 
pushed into a hand gaUop, and halted not till he had reached London, 
and gained the house in wliich, tRen, dwelt the Earl of Oxford, the 
most pbwerful of all the Lancastrian nobles not in exile, and who 
had liitherto temporized with the reigning house. 
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Two days afterwards the news reached Edward that Lord Oxford 
and Jasper of Pembroke— uncle to the boy afterwards Henry VII. — 
had sailed from England. 

The tidings reached the king in his chamber, where he was closeted 
with Gloucester. The conference between them seemed to have been 
warm and earnest, for Edward’s face was flushed, and Gloucester’s 
brow was perturbed and sullen. 

“ Now llcaven be praised ! ” cried the king, exten^ng to llichard 
the letter which communicated the flight of the disaffected lords. 
“ We have two enemies tlm less in our roiaulme, and miuiy a barony 
the more to conliscatc to our kinglv wants. Ha--ha ! these fjaii* 
rastriaus onh’ serve tft enrich us. Prowning still, Kichard *, smile, 
boy ! '* ■ 

- “ Foi de mon dtiie, Edward,” said Richai’d, with a bitter energy, 
strangely at variance with his usual unctions deference to the king, 
“ your highness’s gaiety is iU-scasoned ; you reject all the means to 
assure your throne— you rejoice in all the events that imperil it. 1 
prayed you to lose not a moment in conciliating, if possible, the great 
lord wliorn you own you liave wronged, and you replied that yon. 
Avould rather lose your crown tlian win back the arm that gave it 
yon.” * 

“ Gav(i it me ! an error, llichard ! that crown w^as at once the heri- 
tage of my own birtli, and the acliievenient of my own sword. But 
were it us you say, it is not in a king’s nature to bear the presence of 
a power more fbrmidable than his own— to submit to a voice that 
commands rather than counsels ; and the happiest chance that ever 
r)efcl me is the exile of this earl. How, after what hath chanced, can 
1 ever see liis face again without humiliation, or he mine without 
resentment r’ ” 

“So you lold me anon, and I answered, If that be -so, and your « 
highness shrinks from the man you have injured, beware at least that 
W’arwick, if lie may not return as a friend, come not back as an irre- 
sistible I'oe. If you w^ill not conciliate, crush ! Hasten by all arts to 
separate Clarence from Warwick. Hasten to prevent the union of 
ihe earl’s popularity and Henry’s rights. Keep eye upon all the 
Tjaiicastriau lords, and sec that none quit the realm, where they are 
captives, to join a camp where they can rise into leaders. And at the 
very moment J urge you to place strict watch upon Oxford— to send 
your swiftest riders to seize Jasper of Pembroke, you laugli with glee 
In hear that Oxford and Pembroke are gone to svwll tho army of 
yo'ir foes ! ” 

•‘Better foes out of my realm tlian in it,” answered Edward, 
J.ily. 

“ My Uc^e. 1 say no more,” and llichard rose. “ I would forestal 
a danger; it out remains for me to share it.” 

I'he king was touched. “Tarry yet. Bichard.” he sfllff; and then, 
fixing his brother’s eye, he continued, with a half-smile and a height- 
<iued colour, “ Though we know thee true and leal to ns, we vet know 
also, Richiud, that thou hast personal interest in thy counsels. Thot 
wouldst by one means or another soften or constrain the earl into 
giving thee the hand of Anne. Well, then, grant that Warwick and 
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Clai’ence expel King Edward from liis throne, they may bring a bride 
to console thee for the ruin of a brother.” 

“ Thou hast no right to taunt or to suspect me, my liege,” 
returned Kichard, with a quiYcr in his h’p. ^‘Thou hast included 
me ill thy meditated wrong to Warwick ; and had that wrong been 
done ” 

“ Peradventure it had made thee espouse Warwick's quarrel ? ” 
“Bluntly, yes! ” exclaimed llichard, almost fiercely, and playing 
'with his dagger. “ But (he added, with a sudden change of voice), 1 
understand and know thee better than the earl did or could. I know 
what in thee is hut thonglitless impulse, haste of passion, the habit 
kings form of forgetting all tilings save the lovd or hate, the desire or 
anger, of a moment. Tliou liast told me thyself, and with tears, of 
thy oifence ; tliou liast pardoned my bow's burst of anger; I have par- 
doned thy evil thought ; tliou hast told nic thyself that another face 
has succeeded to the bii(;f empire of Anne's blue eye, and hast 
further pledged me thy kingly word, that if I can yet compass the 
hand of a cousin, dear to me from childhood, thou wilt coufirni the 
union.” 

“ It is true,” said Edward. “But if tliou wed thy bride, keeii her 
aloof from the courl. — naj^, frown not, my bdy, I mean simply that I 
would not blush before my brother’s ^dfe ! ” 

Hichard bowed low in order to conceal the expression of his face, 
'vent on without further notice of the explanation^ 

** And all this considered, Edward, 1 swear by baint Paul, the 
holiest saiut to thoughtful men, and by St. George, the noblest patron 
to liigh-bom warriors, that thy crown and thine honour are as dear to 
me as if tlicv were mine own. Wliatevcr sins Hichard of Gloucester 
may live to harbour and repent, no man shall ever say of him that he 
was a recreaiSt to the honour of his country,^ or slow to defend the 
lights of liis ancestors from llie treason of a vassal or the sword of a 
foreim foe. Therefore, I say again, if thou reject my honest counsels 
—if thou suffer Warwick to uiutc with Lancaster and France— if the 
ships of Louis bear to your shores an enemy, the might of whom 
your reckless d^ng undciTalues, foremost in the field in battle, 
nearest to your side in exile, shall llichard Plant agenet be found I ” 
These words, being uttered with sincerity, and conveying a promise 
never forfeited, were more impressive than the subtlest eloquence the 
wily and accomplished Gfoucc'^tcr ever emplo\ cd as the cloak to guile, 
ana they' so aflljctcd Edwanl, that he threw his arms around his 
brother ; and after one of those hursts of (imotion which were frequent 
in one whose feelings were never deep and lasting, but easily aroused 
and warmly spoken, he declared himself ready to listen to and adopt 
aU means which Eichard’s art could suggest for the better mainte- 
nance of th^, common weal and interests. 

' nd theiC' ^th that wondrous, if somewhat too restless and over- 
energy which belon^d to him, Bichard rapidly detailed the 
. .iic u Ins profound and dissimulating policy. Kis keen and intu- 

* So liord Bacon observes of Richard, with that discrimination, even in the 

Jtrnnf^t censure, of which profound judg^ of mankind are alone capable, that ha 
was ** a king jealous of the honour of the English nation.'* 
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itive insight into human nature liad shown hiin the stem necessity 
which, against their very will, must unite Warwick with Margai’et of 
Anjou. His conversation with Montagu had left no doubt of that 
pcx'il on his penetrating mind. Ho foresaw that this union might be 
made durable and sacred by the marriage of Anne and Piinoe Edward ; 
and to defeat this aHiancc wjis his first object, partly through Clarence, 
parily through Margaret herscK. Agentlcw 9 man in the Huchess of 
Clarence’s train had been an-csted on the point of embarking to join 
her mistress. Itichavd had already seen and conferred wifh this lady, 
whose ambition, duplicity, and talent for intrigue, Avero kuov.'u to liiin. 
Ilaving secured her by promises of the most lavish dignities and 
i rewards^ he proposed thdt she should be permitted to join llu*. duciiess 
with secret messages to Isabel and the duke, warning tlicni both 
that Warwick and Margaret would forget tlieir past feud Jii present 
sympathy, and that the rebellion against Xing Edward, iustead of 
placmgtheni on the tlnone, would liumlilc them to be suljordinatcs 
and abens to the real profiters—the Lancastrians.’'^ He foresaw what 
effect these warnings would have upon the vain duke and the ambi- 
tious Isabel, whose chjiractcr was knoum to him from cliildliood. He 
startled the king by insisting upon sending, at the sanie time, a Trusty 
diplomatist to Margaret ’of Aijou, ‘proffering to give the Princess 
EiJEabcth (betrothed to Lord Montagu’s son) to the young Prince 
Edward.t Thus, if the who had, as yet, no son, were to die, 
Margaret’s son, i^ right of ms wife, as well as in that of lus own 
descent, would peaceably ascend the 'throne. “Need I say that I 
mean not this in sad and serious earnest,” observed Richard, inter- 
rupting the astonished king — “ 1 mean it but to amuse the Aryouite, 
and to defifen her ears to any overtimes from Warwick. If she listen, 
we gain time— that time will inevitably renew iiTeconcilable quarrel 
between herself and the carl. His hot temper and de&ii’e of revenge 
will not brook delay. He will land, unsupported by Margaret and her 
partisans, and witliout any ffxed principle of action which can 
strengthen force by opinion.” 

“ You ai‘e right, Itichard,” said Edward, whose faithless cunning 
comprehended the more sagacious poncy it could not originate. “ AH 
be it as you will.” 

“ And in the meanwhile,” added llichard, “ watch well, but Jiuger 
not, Montagu and the archbishop. It were dangerous to seem to 
distrust them till proof be clear — ^it were dull to believe them true. 1 
go at once to fulfil my task.” • 

* Coinincs, :i, c. .1; llaJi; 

t “Orijpiial Leltfr'. L('m Harleiaii by Sir H. EUib (See. aid 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

WARWICK AND Ills FAMILY IN EXIIJ3. 

We now summon the reader on a longer if less classic journey than 
firom Tliebes to Athens, and waft liim on a rapid wing from Shone to 
Amboise. We must suppose that the two ‘emissaries of Gloucester 
have already arrived at their several destinations — the lady lias reached 
Isabel the envoy, Margaret. 

In one of the apartments appropriated to the carl in tlie royal 
palace, within the embrasure of a vast Gothic casement, sat Anne of 
Warwick ; the small wicket in the window was open, and gave a view 
of a wide and fair garden, interspersed with thick bosquets, and regu- 
lar alleys, over which the rich sides of the summer evening, a little 
before sunset, cast alternate light and shadow. Towards this prospect 
the sweet face of the Lady Aime was turned musingly. The riveted 
eye— the bended neck— the arms reclining on the knee— the slender 
lingers interlaced— gave to her whole person the character of rcv(5rie 
ana repose. ^ 

In tne same chamber were two other ladies ; the one was pacing 
t^ floor with slow but meven steps, with lips moving from time to 
time, as if in self-commune, with the brow contracted slightly : her 
form and face took also the character of reverie, but not of repose. 

The third female (the gentle and lovely mother of the other two) 
was seated, ^towards the centre of the room, before a small table, on 
which rested one of those religious manuscripts, full of the moralities 
.and the marvels of cloister sanctity, which made so large a portion of 
the literature of the monkish ages. But her eye rested not on the 
Gothic letter, and the rich blazon of the holy book. With all a 
mothers fear, and all a mother’s fondness, it glmiced from Isabel to 
Anne— from Anne to Isabel, till at length in one of those soft voices, 
so rarely heard, which makes even a stranger love the speaker, the 
fmr countess said — 

“ Gome hither, my child, Isabel, give me thy hand, and whisper me 
what hath chafed thee.” n 

“ My mother,” replied the duchess, “ it would become me iU to 
have a secret not known to thee, and yet, methinks, it would become 
me less to say aught to provoke tluno anger.” , 

“ Anger, Isabel I who ever knew anger for those they love ?” 

** Pardon me, my sweet mother,” said Isabel, relaxing her haughty 
brow, audits approached and kissed her mother’s cheek. 

The countess drew her gently to a seat by her side— 

And now tell me all— unless, indeed, tny Clarence hatk in some 
lover’s hasty mood, vexed thy affection ; for of the household secrets^ 
even a mother should not question the true wife.” 

Isabel paused, and glanced significantly at Anne. 
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^ •* Nay— see ! ” said the countess, smiling, though sadly—" She, too, 

hath thoughts that she \iill not tell to me ; but they seem not such as 
should alarm my fears as thine do. For the moment ere I spoke to 
thee, thi/ brow frowned, and her lip smiled. She hears us not— 
speak on.” 

“ Is it then tnie, my mother, that Margaret of Anjou is hastening 
hither ; and can it be possible that King Louis can persuade my lord 
and father to meet, save in the field of battle, the arch enemy of our 
house?” 

" Ask the earl thyself, Isabel ; Lord Wanvick hath no conccalnunt 
from his children. Whatever he doth is ever wisest, best, and knight- 
' best— so, at least, may lift children alway deem ! ” 

Isabel’s colour changed, and her eye flashed. But ere she could 
inswer, the arras was raised, and Lord Warwick entered. But no 
longer did the hero’s mien and maimer c\dnce that cordial and tender 
sheerfulness wliich, in all the storms of his changeful life, he had 
bitherto displayed when coming from power and danger, from council 
or from camp, to man’s earthly paradise — a virtnous home. 

Gloomy and absorbed his very dress— which, at that day, the Anglo- 
Norman deemed it a sin against self-dignity to neglect — betraying, by 
its disorder, that thorough change of the whole mind ; that terrible 
internal revolution, which is made but, in strong natui-es, by the 
tyrann,y of a great care, or a great passion, the carl scarcely seemed to 
heed llis countess, who rose hastily, hut stopped in the timid fear 
and reverence of love at the sight of hi& stem aspect,— he threw him- 
self abruptly on a seat, passed his hand over his face, and sighed 
heavily. 

Tliot sigh dispelled the fear of the wife, and made her alive only to 
her privilege of the soother. She drew near, and, placing herself on 
the green rushes at his feet, took his hand and kissed it, «ut did not 
speak. 

TJie carl’s eyes fell on the loveljr face looking up to him through 
ttiai-s, llis brow softened, he drew his hand gently from hers, placed it 
on lier head, and said, in a low voice — 

God and our Lady bless thee, sweet wife !” 

I’licn, looking round, he saw Isabel watching him intently, and, 
rising at once, he threw his arm round her waist, pressed her to his 
bosom, and said, “My daughter, for thee and thine, day and night 
have I striven and planned in vam. I cannot reward thy husbnndf as 
I would— 1 camiot gwe thee, as 1 had hoped, a throne .V* • 

" IV hat title so dear to Isabel,” said the countess, "as that of Lord 
Warwick’s daughter?” 

Isabel renyiined cold and silent, and returned not the earl’s em- 

Warwick was, happily, too absorbed in his own feelings to notice 
those of hib child. Moving away, he continued, as he paceiFthe room 
(his habit in emotion, whicn Isabel, Who liad many minute external 
traits, in common with her father, had unconsciously caught from 
liim) — 

“ Till tliis morning, I hoped still that my name and services, that 
Clarence’s popular hearins* and his birth of Plantagenet, would sufiice 
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to summon tlic English i)coi)lc round our standard— that the false 
Edward would be driven, on our landing, to fly the realm ; and that, 
without change to the dynasty of York, Clarence, as next male heir^ 
would ascend the throne. True, I saw all the obstacles— all the dif- 
ficulties, — 1 was warned of them before I left England • but still I 
hoped. Lord Oxford lias arrived— he has just left me. We have gone 
over the cliart of the w'ay before us, weighed the worth of every name, 
for and itgainst ; and, alas ! I cannot but allow that all attempt to place 
the younger brother on the throne of tJie elder would but lead to boot- 
less slau^ter, and irretrievable defeat.” 

“Wherefore tliink you so, my lord?” asked Isabel, in evident ex- 
citement. “Your own retainers are sktytlfbiisand; an army larger 
than Edward, and all liis lords of yesterday, can bring into tlie field.” 

“My child,” answered the earl, with that profound knowledge of 
liis countrymen which he had rather acciuh'cd from his Enghsh heart, 
than from any subtlety of intellect — “ armies may gain a victory, but 
they do not achieve a throne — ^unless, at least, they enforce a slavery ; 
and it is not for me and for Clarence to he tlie violent conquerors of oui 
counti’junen, but the regenerators of a free rcahn, coiTupted by a false 
man’s rule.” * 

“ And what then,” exclaimed Isabel, — “ %hat do you propose, my 
father ? Can it he possible that you can miitc yoursmf with the 
abhorred Lancastrians — with the savage Anjoniic, wJio belieaded 
niy gi’audsirc, Salisbury? Well do 1 rinncmbcr ypur own words — 
‘ May God find St. George forget me, when J forget those grey and 
gory hairs!*” 

Here Isabel was interrupl ed by ii faint cry from Anne, who, unob- 
served by the rest, and, liitherto concijalcd from her father's eye by 
the deep embrasure of the window, iiad risen some moments before, 
and hstened, with breathless attention, to the conversation between 
Warwick and the duchess. 

“It is not true — it is not true!** cxclaLined Anne,, passionately. 
“ Margaret disowns the inhuman deed.” 

“Thou art right, Aimc,** said Warwick; “though 1 guess not how 
thou didst Icam the error of a rmiort so i)opnlarly behoved, that till of 
late I never questioned its truth. King Louis assures me solemnly, 
that that foul act was done by the butcher Clifibi’d, against Margarers 
knowledge, and, when known, to her, grief and anger.** 

“And you, who call Edward false, can believe Louis true!** 

“ Cease, Isasbel — cease !** siiid the countess. “Is it tlius my child 
can address my lord and husband ? Eorgivc her, beloved llichard.” 

“ Such heat in Clarence's wifo misbesecins her not,” answered War- 
wick. “And 1 can comprehend and pardon in my hai^ghty Isabel a 
resentment which her I'eason must, at hist, subdue ; for think not, 
Isabel, thu,t it is without dread struggle and. fierce agony tliat I can 
contemphetg peace and lei^e with mine ancient foe ; hut here two 
duties speak to me in voices not to he denied : my honour and my 
hearth, as noble and as man. demand redress — ^and the weal and glory 
of my country demand a ruler who does not degrade a warrior, nor 
ass^ a virgin, nor corrupt a people by lewd pleasures, nor exhaust a 
land by grmding imposts ; and fiiat honour shall be vindicated, and 
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^that country shall be righted, no matter at wliat sacrifice of private 
grief and pride.” 

The words and the tone of the earl for a moment awed even Isabel, 
but alter a pause, she sjiid, sullenly, “ And for this, then, Clarence liath 
joined your quamJ, and shared your exile !— for this, —that he may 
place the eternal barricir of the Lancastrian lin(i between liunself and 
the English throne !” 

“I would fain hope,” answered the eai‘l, calmly, “ that Clajcnce will 
view our hard position more charitably than thou. If he gain not all 
that I could desire, should success crown our arms, he will, at least, 
gain much ; for often and ever did thy husband, Isabel, urge me to 
jifjtcni measures against hS-ward, when I sootJied him and restramed. 
Mart Dim ! how often did ho complain of slight and insult from Eiiza- 
botii and her minions, of open aftrout from Edward, of parsimony to 
liis wants [\s])riiice— of a life, in short,, humbled and made bitter bv all 
the indiTuity and the gall which scoimfid nower can iiillict on dependent 
■pride. If he gain not the throne, he wilt gain, at least, the succession, 
mthy right to the baronies of Beauchamp, t he mighty duchy and the 
vast herifctigc of York, the vice-royalty of Ireland. Never prince of 
the blood had wealth and iionours equal to tliosc; that sluiU await thy 
lord. Eor the rest, I drew Kim not into my quaiTcl— -long before, would 
he have drawn me into liis ; nor doth it become tluie, Isabel, us cliild 
and as sister, to repent, if the husband of my daughter felt as brave 
men feel, without emculation of gain and^proht, tlic insult olier(;d to Ids 
lady’s house. Bui, if here I oyergaugc liis chivalry and love to me and 
mine, or discontent his ambition and his hopes, MoH Dicu ! wc hold 
iiim not a captive. Edward will Jiail Ids overtures of ptiace ; let him 
makfi terms with his brother, and return.” 

“I will report to 1dm what you say, my lord,” said Isabel, with 
cold brevity ; and, bending her haughty head in formal Reverence, 
she advanced to tlic door. Anne sprang forwai'd and caught her 
lumcl. 

laai)el!” she ^Idspercd; “in cair father’s sad and rricoiny 
iiour e:in you leave him thus?”— and the sweet lady burst into 
teart*. 

‘*iYime,” retori, cd Isabel, bitterly, “tliy heart is Lrnicastrian ; and 
what, ]ieiad venture, grieves my father, hath but ji»y for tliee.’’ 

' Anne drew back, pale and tremblmg, and her sister swcjit from the 
room. 

The carl, though he had not overheard the wlii&pcfcd seftteuces 
whicli ])assed between his daughters, had watched them closely, and 
ids Lp quivered with emotion, as Isabel closed the door. 

“ Come hither, my Anne,” he said, tenderly ; “ t,hou, wlio hast thy 
mother’s face, never hast a harsb thought for thv father.” 

As Anne threw herself on Warwick’s breast, he continue^— “And 
hotv earnest thou to learn that Margaret disowns a deed iTiat, if done 
by her command, would render my union with her cause a sacrilegious 
impiety to the dead?” 

Anne coloured, and nestled her head still closer to her father’s 
bosom. Her mother regarded her confusion and her silence with an 
anxious eye. 
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The wing of the palace in which the earl’s apartments were situated 
was appropriated to himself' and household, flanked to the left by an 
abutting pile containing state-chambers, never used by the austere and 
thrifty Louis, save on mat occasions of pomp or revel; and, as we 
have before observed, looking on a garden,— which was generally 
solitary and deserted. Erom this garden, while Anne yet strove for 
words to answer her father, and the epuntess yet watched her embar- 
rassment, suddenly came the soft strain of a Provencal lute ; while a 
low vojoe, and modulated at once by a deep feelin" and an exquisite 

art tliHt '^^’ould liave given effect to even simpler words, breathed 

THE LAY OP THE ITEIll OF iJiNCASTER. 

IIi<4 birthright but a Father's name. 

A Grandaire's hero-sword ; 

He dwelt within the Stranger's land* 

The trieiidless. homeless Lonl ' 

** Yet one dear hope, too dear to tell. 

Consoled the exiled man ; 

The Angels have their home in Heaven * 

And gentle thoughts in Anne." 

« 

At that name tlie voice of tlie singer trembled, and paused a 
moment* the earl, who at first had scarcely listened to what ho 
deemed out the ill-seasoned gallantry of one of the royal minstrels, 
started in proud surprise, and Anne herself, tigliteiung her clasp round 
her father’s neck, burst into p*dssionate sobs. The eye of the countess 
met that of her lord, but she put her finger to her bps in sign to- him 
to listen. Tlic song was resumed— 

« " Hecal) the single sunny time. 

In childliood's April weather, 

' When he and thou, the boy and girl, 

Roved, hand in hand, together 

When round thy young companion knelt 
The Princes of the Isle 

And Priest and People pray’d their God, 

On England's Heir to smile." 

The carl uttered a half-stilled exclamation, but the miiislici hrard # 
not the interruption, and continued— 

" Methinks the sun hath never smil'd 
Upon the exiled man. 

Like that bright morning when the boy 
Told all his soul to Anne. 

’* No ; while his birthright but a name, 

A Grandsire’s hero-sword, 

He would not woo the lofty msdd 
To love the banish'd lord. 

But when, with clarion, dfe. and drum. 

He claims and wins his own ; 

When o'er the Deluge drifts his Ark, 

To rest upon a throne— 
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** Thkn, vrilt thou dei^ to hear the hope 
That blessM the exiled man. 

When pining: for his Father’s crown 
To deck the brows of Anne ! ” 

The song ceased, and there was silence within the chamber, broken 
hut by Anne’s low, yet passionate weeping. The earl gently strove 
to disengage her arms n'om Ins neck, out she, mistaking his inten- 
tion, sank on her knees, and covering her face with her hands, 
exclaimed — 

“ Pardon !— pardon !•— pardon him, if not me !” 

“ Wliat lijive 1 to pardon ? What hast thou concealed from me ? 
jCan I think that thou ha^ met, m &ecret^ one who ” 

“ In secj-et ! Never-never, father ! This is tlie third time only 
that I have heard his voice since wc have been at Amboisc, save when 
— save hen ” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Save wlien King Louis presented him to me in the revel, under 

the name of the Count de P , and lie asked me if I could forgive 

liis uiotlier for Lord Ciiflbrd’s crime.” 

“ It IS, then, as the rhyme proclaimed ; and it is Edward of Lancaster 
who lov(‘s and wooes the dnughter of Lord Warwick!” 

Something in her father’s voice nmde Anne remove her hands from 
iier face, and look up to him with a thrill of timid joy. Upon liis 
tu’ow, indeed,, frowned no anger— upon liis lip smiled no scorn. At 
that moment all liiS liaugbty grici at the curse of circumstance, wliich 
drove him to liis hereditary foe, had vanished. Though Montagu had 
obtained from Oxford some glimpse of the desire which the more 
^^lL|•aci^^M.s and temperate Laucasl,rians already entertained for that 
alliaiict‘. and though Louis had .already hinted its expc^ency to the 
e.arl, >ct, till now, Warwick himself had naturally conceived that the 
prince sh.'ircd th(i enmity of his mother, .nnd that such an union, liow- 
cver I'.olitic, was impossible; but now, indeed, there burst upon him 
the fnli triumph of revenge and pride. Edward of York dared to woo 
Anno to dishonour — Edward of Jj.aucjustcr dared not even woo her as 
his wile till his crown was won! ’J'o place upon the throne the very 
daughter the ungrateful monarch had msnlterl— to make her ho w^ould 
have humbled not only the instrument of his fall, but the successor of 
Liis punde- to unite in one glorious strife, the wrongs of the man and 
the pride of tin; fa tlicj-,— these were the thoughts that sparkled in the 
(\ve of tlie king-maker, and tiushed with a fierce raptare th® dark 
cheek, already fioUowed by passion and care. He raised Ids daughter 
from the floor, and placed lier m her mother’s arms, but still 
spoke not. 

“ This, then^ was tliy ^ccl•et, Anne wdiispered the countess, “ and 
I half foreguessed it, when, last night, I knelt beside thy couch to 
pray, and overheard thee murinur in thy dreams.” 

“ Sweet mother, tliou for^vest me ; but my father— ah. He speaks 
not l—One word ! Eather, lather, not even his love could console me 
if 1 angered 

The earl, who liad remained rooted to the spot, his eyes sliiiiiiig 
thoughtfullv under his dark brows, and his hand slightly raised, 
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piercing into the future, and mapping out its airy realm, turned > 
quickly — 

“I go to the heir of Lancaster; if this boy be bold and true— 
worthy of Ei^land and of thec—we will chanue the sad ditty of that 
scrannel lute into such a storm of trumpets as oeseems the triumph of 
a conqueror, and the marriage of a prince ! ” 


CHAPTER Vm. 

A 

HOW TUE HEin OP lancasteh meets the king-makek. 

In truth, the young prince, in obedience to a secret message from 
the artful Louis, had repaired to the court of Amboise under the 

name of the Count de E . The Erench king had long before made, 

himself acquainted with Prince Edward’s romantic attachment to 
the earl’s daughter, through the agent employed by Edward to trans- 
mit his portrait to Anne at Rouen; and from him, probably, came to ' 
Oxford the suggestion wliich thai nobleman had hazarded to Mon- 
tagu ; and now that it became ]|is policy seriously and earnestly to 
espouse the cause of his kins'woman Margaret, he saw all the ad\’an- 
iage to his cold statecraft, which could be drawn from a boyisli love. 
Louis had a well-founded fear of the warlike spirit »nd military talents 
of Edward lY. ; and this fear had induced him hitherto to refrain 
from openly espousing the cause of the Lancastrians, though it did not 
prevent liis abetting such seditions and intrigues as could confme the 
attention of the martial PlantageUet to the perils of his own reabn. 
But now that the breach between Warwick and the king Lad taken 
placey-now that the earl could no longer curb the desire of the 
Yorkist monarch to advance his hereditary claims to the fairest 
provinces of Erance—n^, peradventure, to Erance itself, — while 
the defection of Lord Warwick gave to the Lancastrians the first 
fair hope of success in urging their own pretensions to the Eng- 
lish throne — he bent all the powers of his intellect and his wul 
towards the restoration of a natural ally, and the downfall of a 
dangerous foe. But he knew that Margajret and her Lancastrian 
favouitsrs could not of themselves suffice to achieve a revolution— ^ 
that they cofild only succeed under cover of the popularity and 
the power of Warwick, while he perceived all the art it would require 
to make Margaret forego her vindictive nature and long resentment, 
and to supple the pride of the meat earl into recognising, as a sove- 
reign, the woman who bad branded him as a traitor. * 

Long before Lord Oxford’s arrival, Louis, with all that address 
wliioh begged to him, had gradually prepared the earl to famiharize 
himself to the only alternative before nim, save that, indeed, of 
powerless sense of wrong, and obscure and lasting exile. The 
French kii^ looked with more uneasiness to the scruples of Margaret ; 
and to remove these, he trusted less to his own skill, than to her love 
for her only sou. 
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His youth passed principaJly in Anjou— that court of minstrols — 
young Edward’s gaUant and ardent temper had become deeply 
imbued with the southern poety and romance. Perhaps, the very feud 
between his hoiLse and Lord Warwick’s, though both dabned their 
common descent from John of Gaunt^ had tended by the contradictions 
in the hu)nan heart, to endear to him the recollection of tlic gentle 
Anne. He obeyed with joy the summons of Louis, repaired to the 

court, was presented to Anne as the Count de P found himself 

reco^sed at the first glance (for his portrait still lay upon her heart, 
as his remembrance in its coreh and, twice before the song we have 
recited, had ventur^, agreeably to the sweet customs of Anjou, to 
address the lady of his toe, under the shade of the starlit and summer 
copses. But, on this tot occasion, he had departed from his former 
discretion; hitherto he had selected an hour of deeper night, and 
ventured but beneath the lattice of the maiden’s chamber when the 
rest of the palace was hushed in sleep. And the fearless declaration 
of his rank and love now hazarded, was prompted by one who con- 
trived to turn to grave uses the wildest whim of the minstrel, the 
most romantic enthusiasm of youth. 

Louis had just leanied from Oxford the result of liis interview with 
Warwick. And about th'? same time the Prench king had received a 
letter from Margaret, announcing her departure from the Castle of 
Verdun for Tours, wi)cre she prayed uim to meet her forthwith, and 
stating that she had received from England tidings that might change 
aU her schemes, and more than ever fofbid the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation with the Earl of Warwick. 

The king perceived the necessity of calling into immediate effect 
the aid on which he had relied, in the presence and passion of the 
young prince. Uc sought him at once— he foimd him in a remote 
part of the gardens, and overheard him breathing to himself the lay 
he liad just composed. 

“ PasqueDieu ! ” said the king, laying his hand on the yonng man’s 
sliouldei'— “ if thou wilt but repeat that song where and when I bid 
thee, 1 promise that before the month ends Lord Warwick shall 
pledge tliee his daughter’s hand; and before the year is closed 
thon slialt sit beside Lord Warwick’s daughter in the hails of West- 
minster.” 

And the royal tronhador took iJie counsel of the king. 

The song had ceased ; the minstrel emerged from tlie bosquets, and 
stood upon the sward, as, from the postern of the palace, walked with 
a slow step, a form from which it became him not, as prince or as lover, 
ill peace or in war, to shrink. The first stars had now risen; the 
light, tliougli serene, was pale and dim. The two men — the one 
advancing, ths other motionless— gazed on each other in ^ave silence. 

As Count d(' E , amidst the young nobles in the King’s train, 

the carl had scarcely noticed the heir of England. Hc viewed him 
now with a different eye in secret cobiptoency, for, with a soldier’s 
weakness, the soldier-baron valued men too much for their outward 
seeming.— he surveyed a figure alrc^y masculine and stalwart, though 
still in tne graceful symmetry of fair eighteen. 

" A youth of a goodly presence,” muttered the earl, “ with the dig- 
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uity that commaiids in peace, and the sinews that can strive against , 
hardship and death in war.'* 

He approached, and said, calmly— Sir minstrel, he who wooes 
either fame or beauty may love the lute, but sh 9 uld wield the sword. 

At least, so methinks, had the Fifth Henry said to him who boasts 
for his heritage tlie sword of Agincourt,” 

“O noble earl!*’ exclaimecf the prince, touched by words far 
gentler than he had dared to hope, despite his bold and steadfast mien, 
and giving way to frank and graceful emotion — “0 noble earl! 
since thou knowest me— since my secret is told — since, in that* 
secret, I have proclaimed a hope as dear to me as a crown, and dearer 
far than life, can I hope that thy rebuke \\it veils thy favour, and 
that, ynder Lord Warwick’s eye, the OTandson of Henry V. shall 
approve himself W9i*thy of the blood that Tdndles in his veins ? ” 

*‘Fair sir and prince,” returned the earl, whose hardy and generous 
nature the emotion and fire of Edward wanned and charmed, “there 
are, alas I deep memories of blood and wrong— the sad deeds and 
wrathful words of party feud and civil war, between thy royal 
motlier and myself; and though we may unite now against a common 
foe, much I fear that the Lady Margaret would brook ill a closer 
friendship, a nearer tie, than the exigciyiy of the hour, between 
iiichard Nevile and her son.” 

“ ‘No, sir earl ; let me hope you misthink her. Hot and impetuous, 
but not mean and treacherous, the moment that she accepts the ser- 
vice of thine arm she must forget that thou hast b^pn her foe ; and if 
I, as my father’s heir, return to England, it is in the trust that a new 
era will commence. Free from the passionate enmities of either 
faction, Yorkist and Lancastrian arc but Englishmen to me. Justice 
to all wlio serve us— pardon for all who have opposed.” 

The prince paused, and, even in the dim li^t, lus kinglyaspect 
gave effect to nis kingly words. “ And if this resolve be such as you 
approve— if you, great earl, be that which even your foes proclaim, a 
man whose power depends less on lands and vassals— broad though 
the one, and numerous though the other— than on wcU-kiiown love 
for England, her glory, and her peace, it rests with you to bury 
for ever in one grave the feuds of Lancaster and York I What 
Yorkist, who hath fought at Touten or St. Alban’s, under Lord War- 
wick’s standard, will lift sword against the husband of Lord Wai*- 
wick’s daughter P what Lancastrian will not forgive a Yorkist, when 
Lord Warwi^jk, the kinsman of Duke Richard, becomes father to 
the Lancastrian heir, and bulwark to the Laticastrian throne P Oh, 
Warwick, if not *br ray sake, nor for the sake of full redress against 
the ingrate wliom thou repentest to have placed on my fathei-’s 
throne, at least for the sake of England — for the heaRup of her 
bleeding woimds— for the union of her divided people, hear the 
grauds(® fif,Henry V., who sues to thee for thy^daujghter’s hand !” 

The royal wooer bent his knee as he spoke— the mighty subject 
saw and prevented the impulse of the prince who had forgotten him- - 
self in the lover; the hand which he caught he lifted to his lips^ 
and the next moment, in manly and soldier-like embrace, tho piinoe’s 
young arm was thrown over the broad shoulder of the king-maker. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE INTERVIEW OP EARL WARWICK AND QUEEN AL\RGARET. 

Louis hastened to meet Margaret at Tours ; thither came also, Iwt 
father Rene, her brother Jolui of Calabria, Yolante her sister, awd 
the Count of Vaudemchite. The meeting between the queen ami 
Rene was so toucliiug as to have drawn tears to the hard eyes of 
Louis XI. : but, that emotion over, Margaret evinced how little 
affliction had liumbled her high spirit, or softened her aiig^ pas- 
sions; $he interrupted Louis in every argument for reconciliation 
with Warw^ick. “ Wot with honour to myself, and to my son,** she 
exclaimed, “ can I pardon that cruel earl— the main cause of King 
Henry’s downfall ! m vain patch up a hollow peace between us — a 
peace of form and parchment ! My spirit never can be contented 
with liim, pardon ! ” * 

For several days she maintained a language which betrayed the 
chief cause of lier own impolitic passions, that had lost her crown. 
Showring to Louis the letter despatched to hcr^ proffering the hand of 
the Ladv Elizabeth to her son, she, asked “ if that were not a more 
profitable party/** and, “if it were necessary that she should for- 
give— whctlicr it were not more queenly to treat wth Edward than 
wdth a twofold rebel ?’* 

In fact, the queen would, perhaps, have fallen into Gloucester’s 
artful snare, despite all the arguments and even the half-menaces f 
of the more penetrating Louis, but for a counteracting influence 
which Ricliard had not reckoned upon. Prince Edward, who had 
lingered bcliind Louis, arrived from Amboise, and his persuasions did 
more than all the representations of the crafty king. The queen 
loved her son with that intensencss w'hich characterizes the one soft 
affection of violent natures. Never had she yet opposed his most 
childish whim, and now he spoke with the eloquence of one, who 
put his heart and hb life’s life into his w^ords. At last, reJuctantlj , 
she consented to an interview mth Warwick. The earl, accom- 
panied by Oxford, arrived at Toura, and the two imbles were led 
inlo the presence of Margaret by King Louis. 

The reader will picture to himself a room darkened by thick cur- 
tains drawn acros** the casement, for the proud woman wished not the 
carl to deteef on her face either the ravages of years, or the emotions 
of offenied pride. In a throne chair, placed on the dais, sate the 

* See, for this curioas passage of secret liistoiy. Sir II. Ellis’s *' Original Letters 
iiom Uie llarlelan MSS.,” second series, Yol. i., letter 42. 

t Louis would have tlirown over Margaret's cause, if Warwick had demanded It ; 
he Instructed MM. de Concressault and Du Plessis to assure the earl that he would 
aid him to the utmost to reconquer England cither for the Queen Margaret or for 
any one else he chose (ou pour qui il voudra) : for that he loved the carl better 
than Margaret or her — t. ix. 'JTd. 
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TQotionless queen, her liands clasping, convulsively, tlie arms of the 
fauteuil, her features pale and rigid; — ^and behind tne chair leant the 
graceful figure of her son. The person of the Lancastrian prince was 
nttle less remarkable than ^ that of his hostile namesake, but its 
character was distinctly diilerent.* Spare?, like Henry V., almost to 
the manly defect of leanness, his proportions were slight to those 
which gave such portly majesty to the vast-chested Edward, but they 
evinced the promise of almost equal strength ; the muscles hardened 
to iron by eaily exercise in arms, the sap of youth never wasted by 
riot and debauch : his short piiiple mantelinc trimmed with ermine, 
was embroidered with liis granenatheris favqunte device, “the silver 
swan” — ^lie wore on his breast the badge of St. George, and the 
single ostrich plume, -which made his cognisance as Prince of Wales, 
waved over a fair and ample forehead, on which were, e\’-en then, 
traced the lines of musing thought and high design ; his chestnut hair 
curled close to his noble head, his eye shone dark and brilliant, 
beneath the deep-set brow, which rives to the human countenance 
such expression of energy and intellect — all about him, in aspect and 
mieiL seemed to betoken a mind riper than his years, a masculine 
simplicity of taste and bearing, the earnest^ and grave temperament, 
mostly allied, in youth, to pure and elevated desires, to an honourable 
and cnivahic soul. 

Below the dais stood some of the tried and gallant gemtlcmeu who 
had braved exile, and tasted penury in their devotiov. to the House of 
Lancaster, and who had now flocked once more round their queen, in 
the hope of better days. There, were ihe Dukes of Exeter and 
Somerset — ^tbeir very garments soiled and tlircadbare— many a day 
had those ^eat lords hmigcrcd for tlie beggar’s cnist If Tlicrc, stood 
Sir John Portescue, the patriarch authority of our laws, who had 
composed his famous treatise for the benefit of tlie young prince, 
overfond of exercise -with lance and briind, and the recreation of 
knightly song. Thcr^ were Jasper of Pembroke, and Sir Henry 
Bous, and the Eiirl of Devon, and tlie Knight of lA-tton, whose house 
had followed, from sire to son, the fortunes of the Lancastrian Hose it 
and, contrasting the sober gannents of the exiles, shone the jewels 
and cloth of gold that decked the persons of the more prosperous 
foreigners, Ecrri, Count of Vaudemonte, Margfirct’s brother, the Duke 
of Calabria, and the powerful fonn of Sir Pierre dc Breze, who had 

• “ According- to some of tlie Frencii chj-omclers, tlic Prince ot Wales, wlic was 
one of the handsomest and most accomplished jtrinccs in Europe, wa«; very c1cbirou.s 
of becoming; the husband of Anne Nevile,” &c. — Miss Strickland, “ Life of Margaret 
of Anjou.” 

t Philip de Comines says he himself had seen the Dukes of Exettf/ and Soirerset 
in the Low Countries in as wretched a plight as common beggars. 

t Sir Robert lie Lytton (whose grandfather had been Comptroller to the House- 
hold of HdRryTfV., and Agister of the Forests allotted to Queen Joan), was one of 
the most powerful knights of the time j and ofteiwords, according to Perkin War- 
beck, one of the ministers most trusted by Henry VJI. He was lord of Lytton, in 
Oerl^hire (where his ancestors had been settled since the Conquest), of Knebworth 
n Herts (the ancient seat and manor of Plantagenetdc Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk 
jnd Earl-Marshal), of Myndelcsden and Langley, of Standyom, Dene, and Brekes.' 
t>ome, in NorthamptonshiTe, and became, in the reign of Henry VII., Privy. 
CoonciUor, Under-Treasurer, and Keeper of the great Wardrobe. 
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accompanied Margaret in her last disastrous campaigns, ^th all the 
devotion of a chevalier for the lofty lady adored in secret * 

When the door opened, and gave to the eyes of those proud exiles 
the form of their puissant enemy, they 'with difficulty suppressed the 
murmur of their resentment, and their looks turned with sympathy 
and grief to the huelcss face of their queen. 

The earl himself was troubled — ^Iiis step was less firm, his crest less 
haughty, his eye less serenely steadfast. 

But beside him, in a dress more homely than that of the poorest 
cxdc there, and in garb aud in aspect, as he lives for ever in the 
portraiture of Victor and our own yet greater Scott, moved 

Louis, popularly called “The 

“ Madame and cousin,” said the king, “we present to you the man 
for whose haute courage and dread lame wes have such love and 
respect, that wo value him as much as any king, and would do as 
much for him as for mmi living, f and with my lord of Warwick, see 
also this noble Earl of Oxford, who, though he may have sided awhile 
with tJie enemies of your highness, comes now to pi*ay your pardon, 
and to lay at your feet his sword.” 

Lord Oxford (who had* ever unwillingly acquiesced iii the Yorkist 
dynasty) — more jirompt than Warwick, here threw himself on his 
knees before M iirgarct, and liis tears fell on her hand, as he murmured 
“Bardon.” 

" Kise, Sir John dc Vere,” sjdd tho queen, glancing, with a flashing 
eye, from Oxlbrd to Lord Warwick. “ Your pardon is right easy to 
purchase, for well I know that you yielded but to the time— you did 
not turn the time against us— you and yours have sufl'ered much for 
Xing Henry’s cause. Jiise, Sir Earl.” 

“ And,” said a voice, so deep and so solemn, that it^ hushed the 
very breatli of those who heard it, — “and has Margaret ajiardon also 
for the man wlio did more than all others to dethrone King Henry, 
and can do more than jiU to restore his crowm ? ” 

“Ha ! ” cried Margaret, rising in her passion, and casting from her 
the hand her son had placed upon her shoulder — “ Ha ! Ownest 
thou thy wrongs, proud lord ? Comest thou at last to kneel at Queen 
Margaroi^’s feet ? Look round and behold her couH — some half-score 
brave tuid uiiliappy gentlemen, driven from their hearths and homes 
— ^tboir heritage the prey of knaves and varlcts — their sovereign in a 
prison— their sovereign’s wife, then* sovereign’s son^ persecuted and 
hunted from the soil ! And comest thou now to the iorlom majesty 
of sorrow to boast—* Such deeds were mine ? ’ ” 

“ other and lady,” began the prince — 

“ Maddemmc not, my son. Eorgiveness is for the prosperous, not 
for adversity and woe.” 

“ Hear me,” said the earl,— who. having once bowdtl his pride to 
the interview, had steeled himself against the passion which, in his 
heart, he somewhat despised Jis a mere woman’s burst of inconsiderate 
fury — **for I have this right to be hcard—that not one of these 

* See for the clilvalrous devotion of this Imig^ht TScneschal sf Normaady) to 
Mari^orct— Strickland’s Life of that queen. 

t Ellis’s “ Origrinal Letters,” voL i., letter 42, second series. 
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kaight^ your lealest and noblest fneuds, can say of me, that 1 evrr 
stooped to gloss mine acts, or pr'iUiate bold deeds with wily wordb. 
Dear to me as comr^c in arms — ^sacred to me as a father’s head, was 
Richard of York, mine uncle by marriage with Lord Salisbury’s sister. 
I speak not now of his claims by descent, (for those even King Homy 
coiud not deny), but I maintain them, even in yoiu' grace’s presence, 
to be such as vindicate, from disloyalty and treason, me and the many 
true^ and gallant nien wlio upheld them through danger, by held anti 
scaffold, ilrror, it might be— but the error of men wlio believed 
themselves tJie defenders of a just cause. Nor did 1, Queen Margaret, 
lend myself wholly to my kinsman’s qnarrelr nor share one scheme 
that went to tlie detliroiiemcnt of King Henry, until— pardon, if 1 
speak bluntly; it is my \vont, and would be more so now, but for thy 
fair face and woman’s form, which awe me more than if confronting 
the frown of Coeur de Lion, or the lYrst great Edward — ^pardon me, 1 
say, if I speak bluntly, and aver, that I was not King Henry’s foe 
•mtil false counsellors had plaimcd my destruction, in body and goods, 
laud and life. In the midst of peace, at Coventry, my father ami 
myself scarcely escaped the knife of the murderer.^* In the streets of 
London, th(j very menials and hangmen employed in the service of 
your highness heset me unarmed ;f a little time after, and my name, 
was attainted by an illegal Parlianient.i’ And not till after these 
thiims did llichard Duk(i of Y’ork ride to the Hall of Westminster, 
and lay his luiiid upon the throne ; nor till after these things did I ami 
my father Salisbury say to each other. ‘The time has come wlieu 
neither peace nor honour can be found for us under King Heury’^ 
reign.* Jllamc me, if you -will, Qiiccii Margaret ; reject me, if you 
need not my sword ; but tliat wMcli 1 ilid in the gone days was such 
as no iiohleu^au so outraged and despaired,)^ would have forborne to 
do rememibering tluit England is not the heritage of tlie king alone, 
but tliat safely mul honour, and freedom and justice, arc the righta of 
his Norman gentlemen, and his Saxon people. And rights are a 
mockery and a laughter if they do not justify resistance, whensoevc’r, 
and by whomsoever, they are invaded and assailed.” 

It had betjii witli a violent effort that Margaret had refrained from 
interrupting this address, w liich had, however, produced no inconsi- 
derable effect upon the knightly listeners around the dais. And imw, 
as the earl ceased, her iiulignatiou was arrested by dismay on seeing^ 
the youmr prinqfj suddenly leave Jiis post and advance to the side of 
Warwick. 

“ TIight w’ell hast thou sp»)keii, noble carl and cousin- right w^cU, 
though right plainly. And 1,” added the prince, “ saving the iiresence 
of my queen and mother — 1, the representative of my sovereign father, 
in liis name will pledge thee a king’s oblivion and pardon for the })ast, 
if thou, on.t.hyT’lside, acquit my princely mother of all privity to the 

* See UhU (2.^61, who says that Margaret had laid a snare for Salisbury and 
Watwick, at Warwick, and “ if they had not suddenly departed, their life’s thread 
had been broken.” 

+ Hnll, Fnbyan. J “ Pari. Rolls,” 370 j W. Wyr, 478. 

( Warwick’s phrase:— Sec Sir H. EUis's ** Original Letters,” vol. i„ second 
.scries. 
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fcnares gainst tliylife and liononr of which thou hast spoken, and give 
thy knightly word to be henceforth leal to Lancaster. Perish ab 
memories of the past that Ciui make walls between the souls of brave 
men ! ” 

Till this moment, his arms folded in his gown, his thin, fox-like face 
bent to the ground, Lovjs liad listened, silent and undisturbed. He 
now deemed it the in 9 meut to second t he apixial of the prince. Pass- 
ing liis hand liypocriiically over hi? tearless eyes, the king tunaed to 
Margaret, and said — 

“Joyful hour! — happy union! — May Madame La Vierge and 
Monseigneur St. Martin sanctify and hallow the bond by which 
alone luy b(*h)ved kiufwoinan can regain her rights androiauhue. 
Amen.” 

Unheeding tliis pious ejaculation, her bosom heaving, her eves 
wandering from the earl to Edward, Margaix^t at last gave vent to her 
passion. 

“And is it come to this, Prince Edward of Wales, that thy mo- 
tlier’s \yrongs ai-e not thine ? Standest thou side by side with my 
mortal foe, who, instead of rt'penting trei^on, dares but to complain 
of injnrv ^ Am 1 fallen so low tliat my voice to pardon or disdain is 
counted l)ui as a sough ^f idle air! God of my fathers, hear me! 
VVilliagly from my heart I tear the last thought and care for the pomp? 
of earth. Hateful to me a crown for which the wearer must cringe 
to enemy and rehel! Awny, Earl Warwick! Monstrous audiuma- 
tural seems it Ip lluMvifc of captive Henry to see thee by the side 
of Henry’s son !^’ 

Every c> e turned in fear to the aspect of the carl, every eai* lis- 
tened for the answer which might be expected from his w'cll-known 
heat and pride — an answer to destroy for ever the last hope of the 
Lancast.rian line. Put w'hcthcr it wns the very consciousness of liis 
power to raise or to crush that licry speaker, ortliose feelings natural 
to brave men, half of clnvalr.\\ Jialf contempt, \vhich kept down the 
natmnl anger by thoudits of the .ve.r and sorrows of the Anjouite, or 
that the wonted irascibility of his temper liad melted inlo one steady 
and profound passion of revenge against Edward of I'ork, wliich ab- 
sorbed all lesser and more tnviul causes of resentment, — the earl’s 
face, though uule as the dead, was unmoved .and calm, aud, w ith a 
grave and mehuiclioly smile, he answered — 

“ More do I respect tbee, U queen, for the Iiot wnrds wducli show 
a truth rarely hoard from royal lips, than hadst thou deigned to dis- 
simulate tlie forgiveness and kindly chai-ity, which shs^p remembrance 
uennits thee not to fed! No, princely jMaigaret, not >'et can there 
be frank amity between tlicc and mo ! Nor do I boast the aiicctiou 
yon gallant^entlemen have displayed. Frankly, as thou hast spoken, 
do I say, that the wrongs I Juivc suffered from another alone move 
me to allegiance to thyself! Let others serve thee fonjov^of Henry 
—reject not my sendee, given but for revenge on Edward — as much, 
henceforth, am I his foe as formerly his friend and maker And it 
hereafter, on the throne, thou shouldst remember and resent the 


* Sir H. Ellia's Origtnal Letters,’* vol. i., second scries. 
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former wai*s, at least, thou hast owed me no gratitude, and thoucanst 
not grieve my heart, and seethe my brain, as the man whom I once 
loved better than a son ! Thus, from thy presence I d^art, chafing 
not at thy scornful wrath—mmdfiil, young prince, but of^Ay just and 
gentle heart, and sure, in the calm of my o^vn soul (on which this 
much, at least, of our destiny is rcfiected as on a glass), that when, 
high lady, thy colder sense returns to thee^ thou wilt see that the 
league between us be made ! — ^that thine ire, as woman, must 
fade before thy duties as a mother, thy allcction as a wife, and thy 
paramoimt ana solemn obligations to the people thou hast ruled as 
queen ! In t lie dead of night, thou shalt hear the voice of Henry, in 
his prison, asking Mai-garet to set him tree V The vision of thy son 
shall rise before thee in his bloom and promise, to demand, ‘ Why his 
mother deprives him of a ciown?* and crowds of pale peasants, 
grinded beneath tyraimous exaction, and despairing fathers mourning 
for dishonoured children, shall ask tlie Christian queen, ‘If God will 
sanction the unreasoning wrath which rejects the only instrument 
that can redress her people ?’ ” 

This said, the earl bowed his head and turned; buf, at the first sign 
of his departure, there was a general movement among the noble by- 
standers : impressed by the dignity of his hearing, by tlie greatness 
of bis power, and by the unquestionable truth that in rejecting him, 
Margaret cast away the heritage of her son,— Ike exiles, with a com- 
mon impulse, ihrew themselves at their queen’s feet, tmd exclaimed, 
almost m the same words, — » 

“ Grace ! noble queen ! — Grace for the great Lord Warwick ! ” 

“ My sister,” whispered John of Calabria, “ thou art thy sou’s ruin 
if the earl depart !” 

“ Basque JJieu ! Vex not my kinswoman— If she prefer a convent 
to a throne, cross not the holy choice!” said the -wily Louis, with a 
mocking iroAy on liis pinched fins. 

The prince alone spoke not, out stood proudly on the same spot, 
gazing on the carl, as lie slowly moved to the door. 

“Oh, Edward— Edward, my son!” exclaimed the uiiliappy Mar- 
garet, “ if for thy sake— for thine — ^1 must make the past a olank — 
speak thou for me ! ” 

“ I have spoken,” said the prince, gently, “ and thou didst chide 
me, noble mother ; yet 1 spoke, melninks, as Henry V. had done, 
if of a miglity enemy he bad liad the power to make a nobb* 
fiaend.” ^ 

A short convulsive sob was hcai’d from the throne chair ; and as 
suddenly as it burst, it ceased. Queen Margaret rose— not a trace 
of that stormy emotion upon the grand and marble beauty of her face. 
Her voice, unnaturally calm, arrested the steps of tl>c departing, 
earl. 


“Loiri JVacfidck, defend this boy— restore his rights — release his 
sainted father — and for years of anguish and of exile, Margaret of 
A^ou forgives the champion of her son !” 

In an instant Prince Edward was again by the earl’s side — a moment 
more, and the earl’s proud knee bent in homage to the queen— joyfiil 
tears were in the eyes of her friends and kindred— a triumphant smiie 
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on the bps of Louis,— and Margaret’s face, terrible in its stony and 
locked repose, was raised above, as asking the All-Merciful, pardon 
—for the pardon which the human sinner had bestowed !”* 


CHAPTER X. 

LOVE AND MAURI AGE— DOUBTS OP CONSCIENCE— DOMESTIC JEALO'JSl 
— JbfD HOUSEHOLD TREASON, 

The events that followed this t^pestuous interview were such as 
the position of the patties necessarily compelled. The craft of Louk 
—the energy and love of Prince Edward— the representations of^l 
her kindred and friends, conquered, though not without Treated 
struggles, Market’s repugnance to a nearer union between Warwick 
iuid her son. ^e earl did not ddgn to appear personally in this 
matter. He left it, as became him, to Louis .and the prmcc, and 
finally received from th5m the proposals, which ratified the league, 
and consummated the schemes of his revenge. 

Upon the Very Crossf in St. Mary’s Church of Angers, Lord War- 
wick swore without change to hold the party of King Henry. Before 
the same sacrea symbol, King Louis andliis brother, JDukc of Guienne, 
robed in canvass, swore to sustain to their utmost the Earl of War- 
wick in bcliali' of King Hen^ ; and Margaret recorded her oath “to 
treat the carl as true and faithful, and never for deeds past to make 
him any reproach.” 

Then were signed the articles of marriage between Prince Edward 
and the Lady Anne— the latter to remam with M^garct, but the 
marriage not to he consummated “till Lord Warwick had entered 
England and regained the realm, or most part, for King Henry a 
condition which pleased the earl, who desired to award Ms beloved 
daughter no less a do^yry than a crown. 

An article far more important than all to the safety of the earl, and 
to the permanent success of the enterprise, was one that virtually took 
from the fierce and uimopular Margaret the reins of government, by 
constituting Prince Edward (whose qualities endeared Mm more and 
more to Warwick, and were such as promised to coigmandj^the respect, 
and love of the people) sole regent ot all the realm, upon attaining his 
majority. Eor the Duke of Clarence were reserved all the lands and 
dirties qf the duchy of York, the right to the succcssioij^ the 
thione to liimand his posterity— failing male heirs to the Prince of 
Wales'* '"With a private pledge of the vice-royalty of Ireland. 

M^garet had attached to her consent one conditionShigbly obnoxious 

* XUi8*6 ** Original Letters from the Harleian MSS.," letter 42. 

t Miss Strickland observes upon this interview—" It does not appear that 
Warwick mentioned the execution of his father, the Earl of Salisbvay, whlth ia 
almost a confirmation of the statements of those historians who deny that he ms 
beheaded by Margaret." 
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to her high-spirited son, and to .which he was only reconciled by the 
arguments of Warwick : she stipulated that Jie should not jujcoinpany 
the earl to England, nor appear there till his lather w'as proclaimed 
king. In this, no doubt, she “v^as guided by maternal" fears and by 
some undeclared suspicion, cither of the good faith of W arwick, or of 
liis means to raise a sufficient army to fimil his promise. ^J’he brave 
prince wished to be himself foremost in the battles fought in his right 
and for his cause. Eut the earl contended, to the surprise and joy of 
Margaret, that it be§t behoved the prince’s interests to enter Engird 
without one enemy in the field, leaving others to clear his path, free 
himself from all the personal hate^of liostile factions, and without a 
drop of blood upon tne sword of one heralded' and announced as the 
peace-maker and impartial reconciler of all feuds. So then (these 
high conditions settled), in the presence of the Kings lleUe and Lods, 
x'^'thc Earl and Countess of Warwick, and in solemn state, at Amboisc, 
Edward of Lancaster plighted his marriage troth to liis beloved and 
loving Anne. 

It was deep night — and high revel in the Palace of Amboisc crowned 
the ceremonies of that memorable day. The Earl of Wai*wick stood 
alone in the same chamber in which he had first discovered the secret 
of the young Lancastrian. Erom the brilliant company, assembled in 
the halls of stat^ he had stolen unperceived away, for his great lieart 
was full to overflowing. The part he had played for many days was 
over, and with it the excitement and the fever. His schemes were 
(orownied the Lancastrians were won to his revenge the king’s 
heir was the betrothed of his favourite child and the hour w- as visible 
in the distance, w^hen, by the retribution most to be desired, the 
father’s hand should lead that child to tlic throne of him wlio would 
liave degraded her to the dust. If victory awaited liis sanguine hopes, 
as father to future queen, the dignity and power of the earl became 
greater in the court of Lancaster than, even in liis palmiest day, 
amidst the minions of ungrateful York ; the sire of two lines— if Anne^s 
posterity should fail, tlio crowm wmdd pass to the sons of Isabel,— in 
cither case, from him (if successful in his invasion) would descend the 
royalty of England. Ambition, pride, revenge, might w'ell exult in 
viewii^ the future, as mortal wi.sdoin could discern it. The house of 
Nevilo never seemed brighi-ened by a more glorious star : and yet the 
earl was heavy and sad at heart. However he had concealed it from 
the eyes of others, the haughty ire of Margaret must have galled him 
in his deepest soul. And even, as ho had that day contemplated the 
holy happmess in the face of Anue, a sharp pang Lad shot through his 
breast. IVere those the witnesses of iaii-omened spousailles ? How 
diff«« 2 rt from the hearty greeting of his w^arrior-friends, was the 
mcasur^ courtesy of foes, who hod felt and fled before his ^ord ! If 
a^ht ch^ced to him, in the hazard of the field, what thought for his 
child conl".*rfveB5spcak in pity from the hard and scornful eyes of the 
impenous Amouite ! 

The mist which till then had clouded his mind, or left visible to his 
gaze out one stem idea of retribution, melted into air. He belield the 
feamu crisis to which his life had passed — ^hc had reached the crai-' 
nence to mourn the happy gardens left behind. Gone, for ever gonCr 
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the old endearing fnendsliips— the sweet and manly remembrances of 
brave companionship and early love ! Who among those who had 
conironted war by Es side, for the house of York, would hasten to 
clasp his hand and hail his coming, as the captain of hated Lancaster? 
IVue, could he how his honour to proclaim the true cause of his deser- 
tion, the heart of every father would beat in sympathy witli his ; but 
less than ever could the tale that vindicated liis name be told. How 
stoop to invoke mab’gnant pity to the insult offered to a future queen ! 
Dark in his grave must rest the secret no words could syllable, save 
by such vague and mysterious hint and comment as pass from base- 
less gossip into dubious history.* True, that in his eliange of party 
he was not, like Julian df Spain, an apostate to his native land. . He 
did not meditate the subveraion of his country by the foreign foe, it 
was but the substitution of one English monarch for another— a vir- 
tuous prince for a false and a sanguinary kuig. True, that the cliangS^ 
from rose to rose had been so common amongst the greatest and the 
bravest, that even the most rigid could scarcely censure what the age 
itself had sanctioned. But what other man of his stormy day Imd been 
so conspicuous in the downfall of those lie was now as conspicuously 
to raise ? What other man had Kichard of York taken so dearly to 
his heart — to what other man had the august father said — “Protect 
uiy sons ?” Before liim seemed liter^y to rise the phantom of that 
honoured prince, and with clay-cold lips to ask— “ Art thou, of all the 
world, the doomsman of my first-born r’ A groan escaped the breast 
of the self-tormenttor. he fell on his *knees and prayed--“ 0, pardon, 
thou All-seeing !— plead for me. Divine Mother I if in this 1 have 
<larkly erred, taking- my heart for my comckace, and mindful only of a 
selfish wrong ! Oh, surely, no ! Had Kichard of York himself lived 
to know what I liave suffered from his unworf.hy son— causeless insult, 
broken faith, public and unabashed dishonour yea, pardwiing, serv- 
ing, loving on through all, till, at the last, notlnng less than the foulest 
taint that can light upon ’scutcheon and name was the cold, preme- 
ditated reward for untired devotion— surely, surely, Kichard himself 
had said— ‘Thy honour, at last, forbids all pai-doul’ ” 

Then, in that rapidity with which the human heart, piicc seizing 
upon self-exouse, reviews, one after one, the fair apologies, the taxi 
passed from the injury to himself to the mal-govcrnmcnt of his land, 

! and muttered over the thousand instances of cruel^ and misrule which 
rose to his remembrance— forgetting, alas, or steeJmg himself to the 
memory, that till Edward’s vices had assailed his own hearth and 
honour, he had been contented with lamenting them —he had not 
ventured to chastise. At length, calm and self-acquitted, he yge 
from his self-confession, and leaning by the open casement, dranxm 
the reviving Aid gentle balm of the sdinmer air. The state apart- 
ments he had left, formed, as we have before observed, an angle to the 
wing in whidi the chamber he had now retired to was pOmedT They 
were brilliaiiriy illumined— their windows 9 pen to admit the fre^, soft 
breeze of night, — and he saw, as if by daylight, distinct and gorg^nSi 

* Hall weU ezplaiiu the mystery which wrapped the king’s insult to a fSemale of 
(he House of Warwick, by the simple sentence, **the certainty was not, for both 
their honour* openly known I '* 
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in their dresses, the many revellers within. But one groui) cauriit 
and rivetea his eye. Close by the centre window he recogiiised nis 
gentle Anne, with downcast looks ; he almosjk fancied he saw ner blush, 
as her young bridegroom, young and beautiful as herself, whispered 
love’s flatteries in her ear. He saw farther on, but yet near, his own 
sweet countess, and muttered— “ After twenty years of mamage, may 
Anne be as dear to him as thou art now to me ! * And stiU he saw, or 
deemed he saw^his lady’s eye, after resting with tender happiness on 
the young pair, rove wistfully around, as if missing and searching for 
her partner in her mother’s joy. But what form sweeps by with so 
hau^ity a majesty, tJicn pauses by the betrothed, addresses them not, 
but seehis to regard them with so fixed a watch ? He knew by her 
ducal diadem, by the baudekin colours of her robe, by her unmistakable 
air of pride, his daughter Isabel. He did not distinguish the expres- 
■ sion of her countenance, but an ominous thrill passed through ]n& 
heart ; for the attitude itself had an expression, and not that of a 
sister’s sympathy and love. He turned away his face with an unquiet 
recollection of the altered mood of his discontented daughter. He 
looked again : the duchess had passed on— lost amidst the confused 
splendoT^ of the revel. And high and rich swelled the merry music 
that invited to the stately pavon. He gassed still: his lady had left 

a lace, the lovers, too, had vanished, and where they had stood, 
novT, in close conference, his ancient enemies, Exeter and 
Somerset. The sudden change, from objects of love to those associated 
with hatCj had something which touched one of those superstitions to 
to wdiich, in all ages, the heart, when deeply stbred, is weakly sensitive. 
And again, forgetful of the revel, the carl turned to the serencr land- 
seai)e of the grove and the moonlit green-sward, and mused and 
mused, till a soft arm tlirown roiuid liim woke liis reverie. Eor this 
had his lady left the revel, llhining, by the instinct bom of love, the 
gloom of her husband, she liad stolen from pomp and jileasure to his 
side. 

“ All ! wherefore wmnldst thou rob me,” said the countess, “of one 
hour of thy presence, since so few hours remain— since when the sun, 
that saccce(ls tlie morrow^’s, shines upon these walls, the night of thine 
absence wdll liavc closed upon me ?” 

“ And if that thought of parting, sad to me as thee, suffice not, 
helk amie, to dim the revel ” answered the earl, “ weetest thou not how 
ill the grave and solemn thoughts of one who sees before him the 
emprise that \vould change th? dynasty of a realm, can suit with the 
careless dance and tlie wanton music ? But, not at that moment did 1 
think of those mightier cares ; my thoughts were nearer home. ITast 
'tdKu noted, sweet wife, the silent gloom, the clouded brow of 
Isabel, since she learned that Anne was to be the bride of the heir of 
Lancaster?’; 

The mothfer suppressed a sigh. " We must pardou, or glance lightly 
over, the mood oi one who loves her, lord, and mourns for Ms baffled 
hopes I Well-a-day ! I grieve that she admits not even me to her 
confidence. Ever with the favourite lady* who lately joined her 
tndn— -metbinkS) that new fnend gives less holy counsels than a 
mother!*’ 
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** Ha ! and yet what counsels can Isabel listen to from a compara- 
tive stranger ? Even if Edward, or rather his cunning ‘Mizabeth, had 
suborned this waiting-woman, our daughter never could heai-ken. 
even in an hour of anger, to the message from our dishonourer ami 
our foe.” 

“ Nay, but a flatterer often fosters, by praising the erring thouglit. 
Isabel hath something, dear lord, of thy high heart and courage, and 
ever from cliildhood, her vaulting spirit her very character of stately 
beauty, have eiycn her a conviction of destiny and power loftier than 
those reservea for our gentle Amie. Let us trust to time and forbear- 
ance, and hope tliat the airection of the generous sister will subdue the 
jealousy of the disappointed princess.” 

“ Pray Heavem, indeed, that it so prove ! Isabel's ascendancy 
uver Clarence is greai., and might be dangerous. Would that she 
consented to remain iuErance Xvith thee and Anne! ller lord, ali- 
least, it f^eems I liave convinced and sfitisflcd. Pleased at the vast 
fortunes lieforc him, the to>s ofvioe-regal power, his lighter nature 
reconciles itself to the loss of a crown, wluch, i fear, it could never 
have? upliold. Por the more 1 liave read his qualities in our house- 
hold inlinuiey, the more it seems lliat I could scarcely have justifled 
the imposing on England a king not worthy of so great y^eople. He 
is }oiing .\et, but liow diflerent the youth of Lancastrian Edward? In 
/liijf w liat ('arnest and manly spirit ! What heaven-bom views of the 
duties of a king 1 Oil, if there be u sin in the jiassion that hath urged 
me on, let mo. «tlu1 me alone, atone — and may 1 be at least the 
instruiuc’iit io give to England a prince whose virtues shall compensate 
for all !” 

IV Idle >ei the last word trembled upon tlic carl's lips, a light flashed 
along the floors, liitlicrto illuniincd but bytiic stars and the full moon. 
And presently Isabel, in conference with the latly whom hcr^nother liatl 
rcfeiTcd to, passed into the room, on her way to her private chamber. 
The countiMianc'o of this female dijilomatist, whose talent for intrigue 
Philip dc Coniines has commemorated, but whose name, liappily for 
her memory. History has eonceah'd, was soft and winning in its ex- 
pression, to ihe ordinary glance, 1 hough the shaipncss of the feature^ 
the thin compression of the lips, and the harsh dry redness of the hair, 
corrcspondecfwiili the attributes which modern physiognomical science 
tjuly or crringly assigns to a wily mid treacherous character. She bore 
a light in her baud, and its lays shone full on the. distui-bed and agi- 
tated face of th(‘ duchess. Isabel perceived at once tli« form# of her 
parents, and stopped short in some whispered conversation, and 
iitt-cred a erj' almost, of dismay. 

“ Thou Icavcst tlie revel lietimcs, fair daughter,” said the carl,' rx? 
amiiiing her cftuiitcnance -with an eye somewhat stem. 

“Ify lady,” said tlic confidant, with a lowly reverence, “was 
anxious for her babe.” • 

“ Thy lady good w^aiting-wcnch,” said Warwick, “ needs not thy 
tODOTC to address her father. Pass on,” 

‘^Tlie gentlewoman liit her lips, but obeyed, and quitted the 


* Comiues, iii. 5 : Hall, Lingard, Ilume, Sec. 
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room. The earl approaeliod and took Isabel’s hand— it was cold iis 
vtone. 

“ My child,” said ho. tcndcrlj', “ thou dost well to retire to rest— 
(tf jat(j tliy elicek lialli lost its bloom. But just now, for many 
<'ausea, 1 was wishinir thee not to brave our perilous return to 
Bn Inland ; and now, 1 know not whether it would make nie the 
more uneasy, to fear lor thy health il‘ ab.sent or thy safety if with 
me 1 ” 

“My lord,” replied Isabel, coldly, “n\y duly calls me to my 
husband’s side, and Iho more, since now it seems lie dares the 
rjatlle, but reaps not its rewards ! Let Edward and Anne rest here 
in safety— Clarence and Isabel go to aehhvc the diatlem and orb 
for others! ” 

“ Be not bitter with thy father, girl*- be not envious of thv sister 1 ” 
t liftid the earl, in grave rebuke ; then .softening Ins Tone, he added, 

“ The women of a noble house should have no ambition of their own 
— their glory and their honour they should leave, uumunniiring, in 
the handis of men! Mourn not if tliy sister mounts the throne ot 
him who w’ould have branded tlie veiy name to whicli thou and she 
were bom ! ” 

“ 1 have made no reproach, my lord. Eorgivc me, 1 pray jou, if 1 
now retire; 1 am sore weary, mid woidd fain have strength and health 
not to be a burden to you when you depart,” 

I'he duchess bowed with proud submission, mid moved on. 

“ Beware 1 ” said the carl, in a lovr voice. t 

“ Beware !— and of what ? ” said Isabel, stai'tled. 

“ Of thine own heart, Isabel. Ay, go to thine infant’s couch, ere 
thou seek thine owu, and, before the sleep of limocencc,- calm thysell 
back to IVoniunhood.” 

The duchess raised licr head quickly, hut liabitual aw'e of her father 
checked tlii; angry answer; and kissing, with formal reverence, the 
hand the countess (extended to her, she left the room. She gained the 
chamber in which was the cradle of her son, gorgeously canopied with 
silks, inwrought with the blazoned arms of royal Chircnce and be- 
srtde tlie cradle sat the confidaut. 

The duchess drew aside the drapery, and contemplated tlie i-osy face 
of the infant slumberer. 

Then, turning to her confidant, she said— 

“ Three mouths since, and I hoped my firstborn would be a king ! 
Away with those vain mockeries of royal birth ! How suit they tne 
destined vassal of the abhorred Lancastriau ? ” * 

“ Sweet lady.” said the confidant, " did I not wiu*n thee from the 
that this alliance, to the iigury of my lord duke and tills dear boy, 
was already immiuent y I had hoped thou mightst have prevailed with 
:he earl ! ” 

“He heeds me not— he cares not for me 1 ” exclaimed Isabel; “ his 
whole love is for Anne— Anne, who, without energy and pri^, I 
bcarcely have looked on as my equal I And now, to my younger sister, 

! must bow my knee— pleased if she deign to bid me hold the skirt of 
li T oueenly robe ! Never— no, never \ ” 

“ Cahn thyself ; the courier must part this night. My Lord of Cla- 
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Fence is already in liis chamber ; he waits but thine assent tc writ.' te 
Edward, that he rejects not liis loving niess^cs.” 

The duchess walked to and fro, in great disorder. 

“ But to be thus secret and false to my father ? ” 

“ Doth he merit that thou shouldst sacrifice thy child to him ? 
Kcflect I — ^the king has no son ! The English barons acknowledge not 
in girls a sovereign ; * and, with Edw'ardon the throne, thy sou is heir- 
presumptive. Little chance that a male lieir shall now be born to 
Qiieen Elizabeth, while from Anne and her bridegroom, a long line 
may spring. Besides, no matter what parchment treaties may ordam, 
how can Clarence and his offspring ever be regarded by a Lancastrian 
king but as enemies t a feed the prison or the block, when soiiie 
hilsc invention gives tlic seemly pretext for extirpating tlie lawful 
race.” 

“ Cease— cease — cease ! ” cried Isabel, in terrible struggles witu 
herself. 

‘‘ Lady, the hour presses ! And, reflect, a few lines are but words, 
to be coniirnicd or retracted as occasion suits ! If Lord Warwick 
huecced, and King Edward lose Jiis crown, ye can shape as ye best 
may your conduct to tho time. But if the earl lose the day— if iigain 
he b(i driven into exile — a Tew words now release you and yours trom 
everlasting banishment ; restore your boy to Ins natural heritage ; 
deliver you from the insolciiceKif the Aiijouitt;, who, methinks, even 
dared this very day to lauut your liiglmess 

“ She did— she Aid ! Oh tliat my lather had been by to hear 1 She 
bade me stand aside (that Anno might xiass)-/ not tor the younger 
daughter of Lurd Warwick, but for the lady admitted into thi^ 
royalty of Ljincas.ter ! * Elizabeth Woodvillo, at least, never dared this 
insolence ! ” 

‘‘And this Margaret, ilie Duke of Clarence is to place oivthc throne 
wliieh >oiir child yonder might otheiwise aspli’e to mount ! " 

Isabel clasped her hands in mute passion. 

Hark ! ” said the confidant, throwing open the door. — 

And along ihc corridor came, in measured })ump, a stately proces- 
sion, the chamberlam in front, minour.oiug “ Iler Highiiebs the 
Princess of Wales and Lon is ^QT., leading the virgin bride (wife but 
111 name and lioiiour, till hi\ dowr^' of a kingdom ivas made secure) to 
her gentle rest, 'flic ceremonial pomp, the regal homage that attended 
the younger sister tlius raisecf above herself, completed in Isabel’s 
^jealous heart the triumpli of the Tempter. Her face seJttled llito hard 
resolve, and she passed at once from the chamber inf o one near at 
hand, where tlie Duke of Clarence sat alone, the rich wines of tho, 
livery, not untiistcd, before him, and the ink yet wet upon a scroll he 
had just indited. 

He turned his irresolute countenance to Isabel as she bent oyer liim 
and read the letter. It was to Edward; and after briefly' warning him 
of the meditated invasion, significantly added — “ and if 1 may seem 
to share this emprise, which, here and alme, I cannot resist, thou shall 

* Miss Strickland (Life of Elizabetli of York) remarks, How much Norman 
prejudice in favour of Salic law had corrupted the common, or constitutional law 
of Enifland. rcfranlini^ the succession.** The remark involves a controvenQr. 
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iind me stiU, when the moment comes, thy affectionate brother and 
loyal subient 

“ Well, Isabel,** said tlic duke, “ thou knowest I liave delayed this, 
till the last lionr, to please thee, for verily, lady mine, thy will is my 
sweetest kw. Bat now, if thy heart mismves thee ** 

“ It does—it does !** exekimed the duchess, bursting into tears. 

If thy heart misgives thee ” continued Ckrence, who with all his 
weakness had much of the duplicity of his brothers, “ why, let it pass. 
Slaveiy^ 1o scornful Margaret — vassakge to thy sistcr^s spouse— 
triumpli to the House whicli lx>th thou and I were taught from child- 
hood to deem accursed, — why welcome all L^so that Isabel does not 
wet;p, and our boy reproach us not in the days to come ! ** 

For all aus\vTr, Isabel, who had seized the letter, let it drop on the 
(Jflble, pushed it, willi averted face, towards the duke, and turned back 
1.0 the cradle of her child, whom she woke with lier sobs, and who 
wailed its slirill reply in infant petulance and terror, — snatched from 
its slumher to tin? arms of the remorseful mother. 

A smile of half coiitouipiuous joy passed over the thin lips of the 
she-Judas, and, Avithout speaking, slie took her way to Clarence. 
He had sealed and bound liis letter, tirst adding these words — “ My 
lady and duclicss, whatever her kin, has seen this letter, and approves 
it, for she is more a friend to York than to the earl, now he has turned 
Lancastrian ;’* and placed it. in a small iron coffer. 

He gave the coffer, curiously clasped and locked, to the gentlewoman, 
witli asimficant glance— “Be quick, or she repents! The courier 
waits!— his steed saddled! The instant you give it, he departs — ^he 
hath his permit to pass tlic gates.*’ 

“ AH is nreparea ; ere the clock strike, he is on his way.’* 

The contidant vanished— tlie duke sank in liis chair, and rubbed his 
hands. 

“ Oho ! father-in-law, thou deemest me too dull for a crown. I am 
not dull cjiougli for thy tool. 1 have luid the wit, at least, to deceive 
tliec, and to liide resentment beneath a smiling brow ! Dullard thm^ 
to believe aught loss than the sovereignly of England could have 
bribed Clarence to tliy cause ! ” He turned to the table and compla- 
cently drained his goblet. 

Suddenly, haggard and pale as a spectre, Isabel stood before him. 

1 was mad— mad, George ! Tlie letter ! the letter— it must not 
so!” . , 

At that moment the clock struck. 

“ Bd enfuiit;' said the duke, “ it is too late ! ” 

vn 1 • 
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BOOK THE TENTH. 


THE RETURN OF THE KING-MAKER. 


CHAPTER 1. 

i ^ !I»’S IHJI'E, THE COUKTIEil’s LOVE, AXD TJIE &A&e\s COJUfOllT. 

Fa £11 arc tiiy lieids, 0 England; fair the rural fiinn and the orchards 
in which the blossoms ha^e ripened into kndiing i'ruits ; and fairer 
lhan all, 0 England, the laces of thy soft-eyed daughters. 

From the held where Sibyl I and her father had wandered Jimidst 
the dead, the dismal witnesses of war liad vanished : and over the 
green pastures roved the gentle Hocks. And the fiinu to which 
Hastings had led the wanderers looked upon that peaceful field 
thi-ougli its leafy screen ; and there father Jiud daughter had found a 
home. 

It was a lovely summer evening, and Sibyll pnt iisidc^ the broidery- 
frame, at which, for the last hour, she had no^ worked; and gliding to 
"he lat,ti(‘c, looked wistfully along the Arading lane. The room 
in the upper story, and was decorated with a care which the exterior 
of tlie house Jitlle pr(»mised, and Avhich almost approached to elegance. 
'Huj fresji gi*ecn rushes that strewed the floor were intermingled with 
dried wild llijine and other fragrant hcrb.s. The bare walls were 
iiiuig witli serge of a bright and cheerful blue; a rich carpel de 
rui>' eo\crcd the oak table, on which lay musical instruments, 
r^ui-iously inlaid, with a few MSS., chiefly of English and Provenpal 
poetry. The tabourets were coA';ered Avith cushions of Norwich 
Avorsted, in gay colom-s. All was simple, it is true, yet all betokened 
a comfort —nay, a retiiiemcnt, an evidence of AA'ealth, ^ery rare in the 
houses even of the second f'rder of nobility. 

As Sibyll gar.ed, herhicc suddenly brightened ; she uttered a jc "'"’ 3 
cry — hurried from tlic room— descended the stairs, and passed her 
father, who Avas seated without the porch, and seemingly plunged in 
one of his most abstracted reveries. She kissed his brovr— (bp heeded 
her not)— bounded with light step over the sward of t|fe orchard, and 
pausing by a Avicket gate, listened Avith tlirobbing heart, to the ad- 
vancing sound of a horse’s hoofs ; nearer came the sound, and nearer. 
A cav£uier appeared in sight, sprang from his saddle, and, leaving his 
palfrey to find his way to the well-loiOAvn stable, sprang lightly over 
Sie little gate. 
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•* And thou hast watched for me, Sibyll ? ” 

The girl blushingly withdrew from the eager embrace, and said, 
touchingly — My lieart waicheth for thee alway. Oh, shall 1 lhauk 
or chide thee for so much cave! Thou wilt see how lliy crafts- 
men have changed the rugged homestead into the daintiest 
bower ! ** 

“ Alas ! my Sibyll ! would that it were worthier of thy beauty, and 
our mutual trot h ! lllessings on thy trust and sweet patience * may 
the day soon como when 1 may lead thee to a nobler home ; and. hear 
kni^t and baron envy the bride of Hastings.” 

*^My own lord ! ” said Sibyll, ■with lately, tears in confiding eyes ; 
but, after a pause, she added, timidly—" Hoes the king still bear so 
stem a memory against so Immble a subject ? ” 

“The king is more wroth than before, since tidings of Lord 
^vV'aru'ick’s restless machinations in Trance have soured his teniper. 
He cannot hear thy name without threats against thy father as a 
secret adherent of Lancaster, and aecuselh thee of witdiing liis cham- 
berlain,— as, in tnith, thou lifust. The Duchess of Bedford is more 
than ever nmleu the intlucucc of Triar Bmigey, to whose spells and 
charms, and not. to our good swords, she aspribes the marvellous flight 
of Wanvick and the dispersion of our foes; and the friar, methinks, 
has fostered, and y(‘t feeds Edward’s susincious of thy hannlcss father. 
The King chides himself for liaving suffered poor lYarner to depart 
unscathed, and even rccjiUs tlic disastrous adventure of the mecha- 
nical, and swears that, from tlm first, thy father was in treasonable 
conspiracy vritb Margaret. l^*ay, sure 1 am, that if I dared to wed 
thee whil(! his anger lasts, hi' would condemn thee as a sorcjcress, and 
give me up to the secret hate of mv old foes, tlve Woodviiles. But tie ! 
b(! not so ai)palled, my Sibyll : fcld'vard's V/assion.s though fierce, are 
changeful, and patience will reward us hotb.” 

"Sleanwhile, thou lovest me. Hustings!” said Sibyll, with great 
emotion. “Oh, if thou knewest liow 1 toruient myself in thine 
absence 1 — 1 see thee surrounded by the fairest and the loftiest, and 
say to m.\self, ‘ Is it possible that he cun remember me ? * But tlnui 
lovest me still —still— still, and ever ! Host tliou not ? ” 

And Hastings said and swore. 

" And the Lady Bonville P ’’ asked Sibyll, trjiiig to smile archl.v, 
but with the faltering tone of jealous fear. 

" i have not seen licr for months,” replied the noble, with a slight 
change of countenaiice. “ She is at one of their w'cstern manors. 
They say her lord Ls sorely ill ; and the Lady BonviUe is a devout 
l»yno‘'ritc, and plays the tender wife. But enough of such ancient and 
Nuirn-out memories. Thy father-sorrows he still for h\^ Eureka P I 
can learn no trace of it,” 

" See,” sa’d Sibyll, recalled to her filial love, and pointing to Warner 

1 iicy now ‘drew near the house, " see, he shapes another Eureka 
from his thoughts ! ” 

" How fares it, dear Warner ? ” asked the noble, taking the scholar’s 
hand 

" Ah!” cried the student, roused at the sight of his pow- 
erful protector. ‘’Bringest thou tidings of it? Thy cheerful eye 
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tella me that— no — ^iio— tliy face changes ! Tliey have destn>yed it ! 
Oh that I could be young once more ! 

“What!” said the world-wise man, astonished. “ If thou liadst 
another youth, wouldst thou cherish the same delusion, and go again 
through a life of hardsliip, persecution, and wrong? ” 

“ My noble son,” said the philosopher, ** for hours when 1 have felt 
the wrong, the pei'seoulion, and tlie hardsliip, count the days and the 
lughts when 1 have felt only the hope, and the glory, and the joy! 
God is kinder to us all than man can know ; for nian looks only to tm 
sorrow on the surface, and .sees not the consolation in the deeps of thcj 
unwitnessed soul.” 

ISibyll had left Hastlhgs by her father^s side, and tripped lightly to 
the larihcr part, of the Jiouse, inhabited by the ntstic owners who 
supjdicd tljc homely service, to order the evening banquet, 
liappy lianquct; for hunger gives not such llavonr to the viaric^ 
nor Ihhst such sjuirkle to the wine, as the presence of a beloved 
guest . 

An(i jis tli(‘ eoui'lici* M*ated himself on t he rude settle, under the 
houc\siu*kl(‘s that ■\m‘atlied the porch, a delicious calm stole over his 
sated mind. The pui’c soul ot the student, released awhile from the 
tjTaniiy of jm earthly ptfrsuit—tlie drudgery of a toil that, however 
gj-and, .still but ministered to human and material science— had found 
for its only other eleiiuMit the contemplatioa of more solemn and 
eternal m>sieric>. Soaring mdurally, as a bird freed from a golden 
cage, into the rt'alms of heaven, lie began now, with earnest, and 
spiiitnal elognence, to talk of the things :md visions lately made 
familiar to his thoughts. Mounting from philosophy to rclisdon, Iwr 
indulged in his large ideas n])on life and nature : of the stars that ijoav 
*^ame forih in heaven; of the laws that gave harmony to the uni- 
verse ; of tlie cvidcmje nf a God in the meciianism of creation , of tlic. 
spark from crniral dinnily, that, kindling in a inan\s soul, wc call 
“genius of the eiernid resurrection of the dead, which iiiakos th(* 
very priucipJ<? of bi.ing, and typc.s, in the leaf and in the atom, llic 
immortality oi’ t.hc great lumiaii race. He was subUmcr, that grc}' old 
man, hunted from the circle of his kind — in his words, than ever is 
action in its deeds ; for w ords can fathom tmth, and deeds but blun- 
deringly and lamely seek it. 

And the sadj and gifti'd, and erring intellect of Hasting, rapt froii: 
its little ambition of the hour, had no answer when bis ncait asked. 

“ Wbat can courts and a king’s smile give me in et^clTange for serea 
tranqiiillil V and devoted love?” 


2c 
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CHAPTER 11. 


rftE ilAN AWAKES IN THE SAGE, AND THE SHE-WOLF AGAIN HATH 
TRACKED THE LAMB. 

Pbom the niffht in which Hasting had saved from the knives of the 
tmbesteres Sibyll und her father, his honom^and chivalry had made 
mm their jprotector. The people of the farm (» widow and her 
^dren, with the peasants iu their employ) were kindly and simple 
lylS^. What safer home for the wanderers than that to which Hast- 
ings had removed them ? The influence of Sibyll over his variable 
heart or fancy was renewed. Again, vows were interchanged, and 
faith plighted. Anthony WoodviUe, Lord Rivers, who. however 


gallant an enemy, was still more than ever, since Warwick’s exile, a 
formidable one, and who shared his sister’s dislike to Hastings, was 
naturally, at that time, in the fullest favour of King Edward, anxious 
to* atone for the brief dis^ace his brotber-in-law had suflered during 
the later days of Warwick’s administration. And Hastings, offended 
by the manners of the rival favourite, took one of the disgusts so fre- 
quent in the life of a courtier, and, despite his oMc^ of chamberlain. 




reaction of his mind, the influence of Sibyll was greater than it other- 
wise might have been. His visits to the farm grew regular and 
frequent. The widow believed liim nearly related to Sibyll, and sus- 
pected WariMBr to be some attainted Lancastrian, compelled to hide in 
secret till his pardon was obtained; and no scandal was attached to 
the noble’s visits, nor any surprise cidnced at his attentive care for all 
that could lend a grace to a temporary refuge unfltting the quality of 
his supposed kindjred. 

Ana, in her entire confidence and reverential affection, Sibyll’s very 
pride was rather soothed than w;onndcd by obligations winch were 
put proofs of love, and to which plighted troth gave her a sweet, right. 

_ ’ \ ’ ’ ’ ’ s 

attentions only as a tiibute to his own science, and a testimony of the 
interest which a» statesman might naturally feel in the invention of a 
thing that miglit benefit the realm. And Hastings had been delicate 
in the^pretexts of his visits. One time he called to relate the death 
of ^qr Madge, thougli he kindly concealed the manner of it, which he 
had discoveicd, but whicli opinion, if not law, forbade him to attempt 
to punish : drqwning was but the ortliodox ordeal of a suspected witch, 
and it noJ: without many scniples that the poor woman was 
inteiTed in holy ground. The search for the Eureka was a pietence 
that sufficed for countless visits; and then, too, Hastings had coun* 
sellcd Adam^o sell the ruined house, and uiideiiaken the negothition; 
and the new comforts of tlicii* present residence, and the expense of the 
mainteuanco, were laid to the account of the sale. Hastings had begun 
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to consider Adam Warner as utterly blind and passive to the things 
that passed under his eyes ; and Ws astonislmieiit was great wbem the 
morning after the visit w'c have just i-ccorded, Ada,m suddenly lining 
his eyes, and seeing the guest Avhisperiug soft tales in SibyU’s car^^rose 
abruptly, ap])roached the nobleman, took liim gently by ike arm, led 
him mio the garden, and thus addressed him : — 

“ Noble lord, you have been tender and generous in our, misfortunes. 
The poor Eureka is lost to me and the world for ever. God’s will be 
done ! Methinks Heaven desims thereby to rouse me to the sense 
of nearer duties ; and I have a daughter whose name I adjure you not 
to sully, and whose h^irt I pray you not to break. Come hither no 
more, my Lord Hastings.” 

This speech^ almost the only one which showed plain sense and judg- 
ment in tlio attairs of this life that the man of genius had ever uttci^rt , 90 
confounded Hastings, i hat he with difficulty recovered himself enough 
to say— 

“My poor scholar, what hath so suddenly kindled suspicions whidi 
wrong thy child and me?” 

“Last eve, when wc sate together, I saw your hand steal into hers, 
and suddenly 1 remembered the day when I was young, and wooed 
her mother ! iVnd last' night C slept not, and sense and memory 
became active for my living child, as they were wont to be only^ for 
the iron infant of my mind, and I said to myself— ‘Lord Hastings 
is King Edward’s friend; and King Edward spares not maiden 
honour. Lord Hfistings is a mighty peer, and he will not wed the 
dowerless and worse than natieless girl!’ Be merciful! Depart — 
depart!” 

^‘But,” exclaimed Hastings, “if I love thy sweet Sibyll in all 
honesty— if I have plighted to lier my troth 

“ Alas— alas ! ” groaned Adam. • 

“ If I wait but my king’s permission to demand her wedded hand, 
couldst thou forbid me the presence of my affianced?” 

“She loves thee, then ?” said Adam, in a tone of great anguish - - 
“ she loves thee— speak ! ” 

“It is my pride to thinlc^t.” 

“Then go-go jit once : come back no more till thou hast wound 
up thy courage to brave trie sacrifice; no, not till the priest is ready 
at the altnr— not till the bridegroom can claim the bride. And as 
that time will never come— never— never.— leave me to whisper to the 
breaking heart—* Courage ; — honour and virtue are Rft th& yet, and 
thy mother from heaven looks down on a stainless cliUd!”' 

The resuscitation of the dead could scarcely have startled and 
awed the courtier more than this abnipt devmopment of life and 
passion and ener^, in a man who had hitherto seemed to sleep in 
the folds of his tliought. as a chrysalis in its web. Jlut we have 
always seen that ever, wlieii this stmngc being woke from his ideal 
abstraction, he awoke to honour and courage and truth, -;~ao now, 
whether, as he had said, the absence of the Eureka left his mind to the 
sense of practical duties, or whether their common sulferitg had more 
endeareii to him his gentle companion, and affection sliarpened reason, 
Admu Warner became puissant and majestic in his rights and sam^ 
2 c 2 
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tity of father; jjreater m ms nomeiy nousehold chaiMcter, tliau when, 
in nis mania of inventor, and the snblimc hungiT of asijiruis genias, 
he had stolen to his daughter’s couch, and waked licr with tlie cry ot 
"Gold!” 

Before the force ana powrerqf Adam’s adjuration,— his outstretched 
liand — ^thc anguish, yet authority, Avritten on liis laccT-idl the art .'uid 
self-possession of the accomplished lover deserted liim, as one spell- 
bound. 

He wjis literally wiihoiu rciJy ; till, suddenly, the sighi of SibylJ, 
wlio, surprised liy this singular comercnce, out unsuspecting its 
nature, now came from the house, relieved and nerved him ; and his 
first impulse was then, as ever, worthy and fioble, sucli as allowed, 
though dimly, how glorious u creature he liad been, if cast in a time 
and ^midst a race, wdiich could have fosteml the unpuhe into habit, 
*^xSrave old man ! ” he said, kissing the hand still raised in com- 
mand— “thou hast spoken as beseems thee; and my answer I will 
tell thy child.” Then hurrying to the wondering iSibyll, he resumed : 
“Your father says weU, that not thus, dubious and in secret, should 
I visit the home blest by thy beloved presence — 1 obey; - J leave 
thee, Sibyll. 1 go to my king, as one who liath served him long and 
tnily, and claims his guerdon— 

“Oh, my lord!” exclaimed Sibyll, in generous tenor; “bethink 
Ihec well- -remember what tlipii saidst but last eve. This king so 
fierce my name so hated ! No no! leave me. Farewell forever, 
if it be right, as what thou and my father say must b(‘. But thy life 

— thy liberty — thy welfare — theif art my happiness * tluai hast no 
right to endanger them H And she fell at his knees. Hr i riibcd, and 
strained her to his heari ; then resigning her to her lather's anns, he 
said ill a voice choked with emotion- 

“ Not as peer and as knight, but as man, i claim iny prerogative of 
home and hearth I Let Edward frown- -call back his gills- banisli 
me his court — tliou ait more worth than aU ! Look for iiie- - sigh not- - 
weep not — mile till wc meet again ! ” He left t hem will 1 1 hese words 
—hastened to the stall wlicrc his steed stood, caparisoned it witli Ids own 
hands, and rode witli the speed of one whom jmssion spurs and goads, 
t-owju-ds the Tower of London. 

But as Sibyll started I’rom her fathers anns, when slu; heard the 
departing hoofs, of licr lover’s steed,— to listen and to listen for the 
ast sound that told of hhu, a terrible apparition, ever ominous of woi* 
iind liorror, iiu^t her eye. On the other side of the orchard fence, 
which eoncraled lier ligurc'. but not. herwcD-known face which peered 
.a^qve, slood the. tyrnlx-.slere, Graul. A shriek of terror Jit ibis recog- 
nition Inirst from Sibyll, as she threw lierseK again upon Adaro’n 
\«reasr ; but when lie looked round, to disco’Tr the caiLse t)f her fhrm 

- (Irani >vaH gQue, 
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CHAPTEK m. 


'ViATUOUB JtESOIiVi:s SUBMITTED TO THE TEST 03' TANITY AND THE 
WOULD. 

Ok itiachin^ his o^n liouse, Hastlng^s learned tbai> the court was 
still at Shene. He waited but till the retinue which his rank required 
were equipped and ready, and reached the court, from which of late 
he had found so many excuses to absent himscK, before iBglitr'* 
Kdward was then at the banquet, and Hastings was too experienced 
a courtier to disturb him at such a time. In a mood unfit for com- 
natronsliip, he took liis way to the apartments usually reserved for 
liim, wlien a gentleman met him by the way, and apprized him, with 
grrat respect, that the Lord Scales and liivcrs had already appro- 
priated those apartmenfis to the principal wmting-lady of his countess, 
—but that other chambers, if less commodious and spacious, were at 
his command. 

Hastings had not the superb and more than regal pride of Warwick 
and Montagu ;*but this notice sensibly piqued and ^ed liim. 

"My apartments as Lord Cliamberlain— as one of the captain- 
gcncraLs in the king’s anny, given to the waiting-lady of Sir Anthony 
Woodvillc’s wife! — At whose order, sir?” 

" Her highness the queen’s — ^pardon me, my lord,” and the gentle- 
man, looking round and sinking Ins voice, continued-*-" i)ardou me; 
her liighness added, *Ifmy Lord Chamberlain returns not ere the 

eck ends, he may find not only the apartment, but the office, nc 
longer free.’ My lord, we all h)ve you— forgive my zeal, and look well 
if you would guard your own.” 

"Tlianks, sir.— Ls my lord of Gloucester in the palace ?” 

*‘He is- -and in his chamber. He aits not long at the feast.” 

" Oblige me, by craving his giuce’s permission to wait on him ait 
!eisure-yl attend iiis answer here.” 

Leaning against the wall of the corridor, Hastings gaye himself np 
lo other thoughts than those of love I — So strong is«habit*~so power- 
lul vanity or ambition, once indulged, that this puny slight made a 
sudden rcvidsiou in the mind of tlic royal favourite ; — once more the 
agitated and brilliant court life stirred and fevered him ; — ^that life, so 
v\ earisomeVhen secure, became sweet wlien imperilled. To conntei’- 
;jct his foes — to humble his rivals— to regain the king’s countenance 

to bafile, with the easy art of his skilful intellect. evCry hostile 
stratagenn— such were the ideas that crossed and hurtled themselves, 
and Sibyll was forgotten. 

The gentleman reappeared. "Prince Eichard besought my lord’s 
presence with loving w'elcomey’ and to the duke’s apartment went 
Lord Hastings. Eichard, clacf in a loose chamber robe, which oon- 
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cealed the defectb of his shape, i-ose from before a table covered with 
papers, and embraced llast.iiij?s with cordial allection. 

‘"Never more pladly hail to thee, dear William. I need thy wise 
counsels with the kin", and I have glad tidings for thine own car.” 

“ Pardieu, my prince, 'the king, mclhinks, will scarce heed the 
coinisels of a dead man.” 

“ Dead?” 

“Ay. Ai courts it seems men are dead- their rooms filled, their 
places promised or bestowed, if they Cf>me not, moni and night, to 
convince the king that they arc ahye.” Ajid Hastings, with con- 
strained gaiety, repealed the information he liad received. 

“What would you, ITastings?” said the -^duke, shrugging his 
shoulders, but with some latent mea^g in his tone. “ Lord llivers 
were nought in liimself ; but his lady is a mighty heiress,’^ and requires 
■fltatCfas she bestows pomp. Look round, and tell me what man ever 
maintaiued himself in ])ower without the strong connections, the con- 
venient dower, tlic acute, wiseen, unsleeping womau-inilucnce of some 
noble wile ? How can a poor man defend his repute, his populai* 
name, that airy biit aJl-puissant tiling we call dixf/iity or station, against 
the pricks and stings of female inla-igue and female gossip ? 11 ut he 
marries, and lo, a host of fairy cliam pious, who piucli the rival lozels 
unawares : his wife hath her army of couitpie and jupon, to an*ay 
against the dames of Ids foes ! Wherefon*, my friend, wldle thou art 
unwedded, think not to cepe with Lord lUvcrs, wlio hath a wife, with 
tluree sisters, two aunts, Jind a score of she-eousins ! ” *■ 

“And if,” replied Hastings, more and more unauiet under the 
duke’s ti’utliful irony,— “ if I were now come lo ask the king permis- 
sion to wed ” 

“ If thou wert— and th(‘. bridc-elect were a lady, with power and 
wealth and manifold connexions, and the practice of a court, thou 
wouldst be the mightiest lord in the kingdom since Warwick’s 
wtile.” 

And if she had but youth, beauty, and virtue ?” 

“ Oh, then, my Lord Hastings, pray thy patron saint for a war — 
lor in peace thou wouldst be lost amongst the crowd. But truce to 
these jests ; for thou art not the man to pVal e of youth, virtue, and such 
like, in sober earnest, amidst this work-day world, where nothing is 
young and nothing virtuous ; — and listen to grave matters.” 

The duke then communicated lo Hastings the last tidings received 
of the madimatioiis of Warwick. He was in high spirits ; for those 
tidings but reported Margai'et’s refusal to entertain the proposi- 
tiem of a nuptial alliance with the earl, though, on the other hand, the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was in constant correspondence with his 
fl^ies, wrote word that Warwick was collecting provisions, from his 
own means, for piorc than 60,000 men ; and that, with Lanc^tcr or 
without, the earl was prepared to match his own family interest 
agamst the annies of Edward. 

“ And,” said Hastings, “if all his family joined with him, what 

* BSKabeth secured to her brother, Sir Antbonf, the greatest heirewhi the ]dag< 
tnthe daughter of Lord Seales— a wife, by the way, who is said to twreheea 
* aflMMecsliUidat thettmccrfttiemaxxiage. 
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forei^ king could be so formidable an invader ? Maltravcrs and the 
Mowbrays, Fauconberg, Westmoreland, Fitzhugli, Stanley, Bonville, 
Worcester ” 

“ But happily,” said Gloucester, “ the Mowbrays have been allied 
also to the queen’s sister; Worcester detests Warwick; Stanley 
always murmurs against us, a sure sign that he will light for ns ; and 
Bonville — have in view a trusty "Yorkist to wJiom the retainers of 
that house shall be assigned. But of tliat anon. "Wniat 1 now widi 
from thv wisdom is, to aid me in rousing Edward from his lethargy : 
he laughs ai; his danger, and neither communicates with his captains 
nor mans his coasts. His courage makes him a dullard.” 

After some farther kilk on these heads, and more detailed account 
of the preparations which Gloucester deemed neoessaiy^ to urge on the 
king, tJie duke, then moving his chair nearer to Hastings, said, with 
a smile, — ^ • » 

“And now, Hastings, to thyself: it seems, that thou hast not 
heard the news which reached us four days since— *the Lord Bonville 
is dead — died three months* ago ai his manor house in Devem. 
Thy Katherine is free, and in London. Well, man, where is thy 
joy?” 

“Time time said Hastings gloomily. “Tlie day has 

passed when tliis news could rejoice me.” 

“ Passed ! nay, thy good stars themselves have fought for thee in 
delay. Seven goodly manors swell i)ic fair widow’s jointure : the 
noble dowry she brought returns to her. Her very daughter will bring 
thee power. Young Cecily Bonville, tlie heiress, + Lord Dorset de- 
mands in betrothal. Thy wife will be mother-in-law to thy queen’s 
son ; on the other hand, she is already aunt to the Duclicss of Cla- 
rence ; and George, be sure, sooner or later, will desert Warwick, 
and win Ids pardon. Powerful <»imexions — ^vast possqpsions— a lady 
of immaculate name and surpassing beauty, and thy first love !— (thy 
liand trembles !)— thy first love— thy sole love^ and tliy last !” , 

“ Prince— Pnnee ! forbear ! Even if so m brief, Katherine loves 

rac not I” 

“ Thou mistakest ! I have seen her, and she loves thee not the less 
because her virtue so long concealed the love.” 

Hastings uttered an exclamation of passionate joy, but again hia 
face darkened. 

Gloucester watched bi.ir' in silence ; besides any motives suggested 
by the affection he thao sincerely bore to Hastings, ^olic:fc mignt well 
interest the duke m Uio securing to so loyal a Yorkist the hand and 
the wealth of Tjord Warwick’s sister ; but, prudently not pressing the 
subject further, he said, in an altered and careless voice, “ Pdtdon me 
if I have presumed on mattm on which cacli man judges for Idmself. 
Butsi,, despite all obstacle, one day or olhev Aamc Ncvili* j?/W^be 

• > 

To t hose wlio have read the Pa'vton Letters,** it trill not seem strange that in 
ti.ut d.iy the death of a nobleman at his ctmutry sent shoald be so lon^ in rcachlag 
the Uietropoli — the ordinary purveyors of rnrnmnnieatiop were tJie itineraBt 
idteiuluiits of faii>. And a father bo Jirnurant i<ii’ months together of the 

ueatb of hi:j sou. 

^ Altcryvards married to Dorjft. 
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minCj^ it would iiuvc delighted me to know a near connexion in Lord 
Hastm^. And now, the hour grows late, 1 pnthee let Edward find 
t hee in nis chamber.” 

* When Hastings attended the king, he at once perceived that Ed- 
vard’s manner was changed to him. At first, he attributed the cause 
to the ill-offices of the queen and her brother; but the king soon 
betrayed the true source of his altered humour. 

‘'My lord,” he said, abruptly, "lam no saint, as thou knowest; 
but there are sonic ties, par amour, which, in ray mind, become not 
kni^ts and nobles about a king’s person.” 

*rMy liege, 1 arede you not 1” 

" Tush, WiUiani!” replied the kii^, more gdntly, “thou hast more 
than once wearied me with application for the pamou of the nigro- 
mancer Warner —the whole court is scandalized at thy love for his 
. daughter. Thou hast absented thyself from thine office on poor pre- 
texts ! I know' tliec top weD not to be aware that love alone can 
make thee neglect thy king — ^thy time has been spent at the knees or 
in the arms of this young sorceress ! One word for all times — he w'hom 
a witch snares cannot be a king’s true servant ! 1 ask of thee ns a 
right, or as a |frace— see this fair ribande no more ! l\liat, man, are 
there not ladies enough in merry England, tliat thou shouldst undo 
thyseJf for so imehrbtiau a fere ?” 

" My king ! how' can this wor maid have angered thee thifs " 

" Knowest thou not”— began the king, sharply, and changing 
colour as he eyed Ids favourite’s mournful a.stouishTneiit, — 

"Ah, well!” he muttered to himself, "they have been discreet 
hitherto, but how long will they be so ? I am in time yet. It is 
(‘uough,” -he added, aloud and gravely — “it is enough that our 
learned* Bungey holds her father as a most pestilent wizard, whose 
spells are muttered for Lancaster and the rebel Warwick ; that the 
srirl hat^ her fifclier’s unholy gifts, and I lay my command on thee, aa 
liege king, and I pray thee, as loving friend, to sec no more eillicv 
< liild or sire! Let this suffice - and now T will hear thee on slate 
matters.” 

Whatever Hastings might feci, he saw that it was no time to ven- 
' urc remonstrance with the kii^, and strove to collect ids thoughts, and 
speak indifferently on the high interests to whicli Edward invited 
iiim ; but he was so distracted and absent that he made but a sorry 
•ounsellqr, and the king, taking pby on Jiim, dismissed his chamberlain 
I’or uie night. c 

Sleep came not to the couch of Hastings; Ids acuteness perceived 
that whatever Edward's superstition, and he was a devout believer in 
witclicrstit, some more worldly motive actuated him in his resentment 
TO poor Sibyll. But, as w'o need scarcely say, that neither from the 
abstracted vVamer, nor his innocent daughter, had Hastings learned 
\ he true cause, hdw earied himself with vam conjectures, and knew not 
that Edward involimtarily did homage to the superior chivaly of his 
gallant favourites, when he dreaded that, above all men, Hastings 
should be made aware of the guilty secret wldch the philosopher and 


U will be rembmbered that Edward himself was a man of no leaminc. 
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his child could tell. If Hostings gave*, liis iiaiuc und rank to Sibyll, 
how powerful a weight would the talc of a witness now so obscure 
suddenly acquire ! 

Tummg from the image of Sibyll, thus beset wiih i,lio\igats of 
danger, embarrassment, humiliation, disgrace, rmii, Lord Hastings' 
veered the words of Gloucester : and the stately image of Katherine 
surrounded with every memory of early passion — every attribute of 
j)resent ambition—rosc before him, and he slept at last, to dream not 
(^f Sibyll and the humble orchard, but of Katherine m her maiden 
Idoom— of the tiysting-trce, by the Halls of Middleham— of the 
broken ring -of the rapture and the w oe of his youth's first high- 
placed love. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tin: STRIFE WHICH sibyll II^D courted, between KATHERnnS 
AND herself, commences TN SERIOUS EARNEST. 

ti 

Hastings felt relieved when, the next day, several couriers arrived, 
\vith tidings so important as to merge all considerations into those of 
st ate. A secret messenger from the Preqeh court, threw Gloucester into 
(uie of those convuLive passions of rage, to which, with all his intellect 
mid dissimulation, he was sometimes subject —by the news of Anne's 
lietrothal to Pnnee Edward ; nor did the letter from Clarence to the 
king, attesting the success of one of his scliemtjs, comfort Richard for 
1hc‘ failure of the other. A letter from Burgundy confirmed the 
report of the, spy, annoimced Duke. Charles's intention of sendmg a 
licet to pr(wcnt AVjirvvick’s invasion, and rated Kmg Edward sharply 
for lii.s .supini'ness in not preparing suitably Jtgainst so formidable, a 
I'of. 'I'lic gay and rijckless presumption of Edward, worthier of a 
kniffht-errant'tban a monarch, laughed at the word JnvoHWH-. “Pest 
•m Burgundy's ships ! T only wish that the earl would land ! he 
said to his council. None echoed the wj.sh ! Hut later in the day 
r-aine a thii'd messenger with information that roused all Edward's 
ire; careless of each danger in the dislaiicc, he ever sprmig into 
f iicrgy and vengeance w'heii a foe was alnsady in the field. And the 
r;ordEitzhugh (the young nobleman before, seen anionr; the rebels at 
Oliiey, and who bad now succeeded to the honours of bis bouse) liad 
■suddenly risen in the north, at the hp,ad of a formidable rebellion. No 
loan had so large an experience in ihc warfare of those districts, 'the 
t('mpoi of the People, and the inclinations of the various towns and 
lordsliips as Montagu; ho was the natural chief to depute against the 
1 cbels. Some animated discussion took place as to the dependence to 
«* be placed in the marquis at such a crisis ; but while the more wary 
held it safer, at all' hazards, not to leave him unemployed, and to 
etunmand his services in an expedition that would remove him from 


* Com. iu. c. &. 
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the neighbourhood of his brother, should the latter land, as was 
expected, ou the coast of Norfolk, Edward, with a blindness of con- 
ceit that seems almost incredible, believed firmly in the infatuated 
loyalty of tlie man whom he had slighted and impoverished, and whom, 
by his offer of his dauglitcr 1o the Lancastrian prince, he had yet 
more recently cozened and dtduded. Montagu was liastily summoned 
and received orders to march at once to the north, leiw forces and 
assume their command. The marquis obeyed with fewer words than 
were natui’al to liim— left the i)resence, sprang on his horse, and as he 
rode from the palace, drew a let ter from liis bosom. “ Ah, Edward,” 
said he, setting his teeth ; “ so, after the solemn betrothal of thy 
daughter to my son, ilioii wouldst have givcK her to Iby Lancastrian 
enemy. Coward^ to bribe Ins peace !— recreant, to belie tby word ! 1 
thank thee for tins news, AYarwick ; for without that injniy I feel I 
c6lild never, when the hour came, liave drawn sword against this 
faitliless man, —especially for Ijaneasicr. Ay, tremble, thou who 
deridest all truth and hononr ! He uho himself betrays, cannot call 
venffeance, treason ! " 

Meanwhile, Edward deparicd, for fiurther preparations, to the 
Tower of London. New evidences of the mine beneath his feet here 
awaited the incredulous king. On the doer of St. Paul’s, of many of 
the metropolitan churches, on 1 he Standard at Chepe, and on London 
Bridge, during the past niglit, had been affixed, none knew by whom, 
the edebrated prochiniation, signed by AVarwick and Ckreiice (drawn 
up in the bold style of tlie carl), amiouucii^ theii* ispeedy return, con- 
taining a brief and vigorous description of the misrule of the rcalnn 
and their determination to reform all evils and redress all wrongs,^ 
Though the proclannitiou named not the restoration of the Lancastrian 
line (doubtless from regard for Henry’s safety), all men in the metro- 
polis wei’e^alreadv aware of tlic formidable lea^e between Margaret 
and AVarwick. Yet, even still, hldward smiled in contempt, for he 
had faith in the letter rccei>'ed fr)ra Clarence, ajid felt assured that 
the moment the duke and the carl lauded, the former would betray his 
oompanion stealthily to the king; so, despite aU these exciting subjects 
of CTave alarm, the nightly bamiuet at the Tower was never merrier 
anti more joyous. Hastings left the feast ere it deepened into 
revel, and, absorbed in various and profound contemplation, entered 
his ^artment. He threw himself on a scat, and leant his face on his * 
hands. 

“Olvno—no!” he muttered, "now, in the hour when true great- 
ness is most seeij—whcn prince and peer crowd around me for counsel 
—when noble, knigbt, and squire, crave permission to march in the 
trodjp of which Hastings is the hader-^tww I feel hotr impossible, 
liow falsely feir, the dream that I could forget all— oil for a life of 
obscurity— for a young girl’s love ! Love ! as if I, had not felt its 
delusioDS toV palling! love, as if 1 could love again; or, if I0V&7- 
alas, it must be a li^t reflected but from memory ! AM Katherine is , 
tree once more ! ” His eye f^ as he spoke, perhaps in shame and te- 


* See for this proclamation, Ellis's “Original Letters,” vol. i., second series, 
etter 42 . 
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* ’v.orse, that, f(ieling thus now, he had felt so diilerently when lie bade 
Sibyll smile till ids return ! 

“Tt is the air of this accursed court wliich taints oui’ best resolves !” 
lie inunimrcd, as an ai)oloG:y for himself ; but scarcely was the poor 
excujiC uncle, Ilian the niimnur broke into an exclamation of surprise 
andjo\. A letter lay before him — ^lic recopmised the hand of Kathe- 
rine. What years had passed since her writing had met his eye, 
^inee the lines that hade him " farewell, and fovget !” T/iottr lines had 
been blotted w'ilh tears, and f/^cse, as lie tore open the silk that bound 
^ them — fiese, the trace of tears, too, Avas on them ! Yet they were but 
; icWj and in trenudons characters. Thev ran thns : — 

• 

“To-morrow, before noon. the. Lord Hastings is pj*ayed to visit one 
w'hose life he hath saddened by the thought and the accusation that 
she hath clouded and embittered his. • 

“ Katiiehixjo de Honville” 

' LeaAiug llastiugs to such meditations of fcai- or of hope, as these 
lines could call forth, wc lead the reader to a room not very distant from 
his own— the room of the illustrious Kriar Emigey. 

The cx4r£‘t>:et.our was standing before the captured Eureka, and 
gazing on it with an air of serio-comic despair ana rage. We say the 
Eureka, as comprising all the ingenious contrivances towards one 
single object invented by its maker, an harmonious compound of many 
separate detaiLs;— tut the iron creature no longer deserved that 
superb appellation, for its various members were now disjointed and 
di.^ocatod, and lay pell-mell in multiform confusion. 

By the side of the friai- st,ood a female, enveloped in a Ions scarlet 
mantle, with the luiod partially drawn over the face, but still leaving 
visible the hard, thin, villanous lips, the stem, sharp chin, igid the jaw 
resolute and solid as if hewed from stone. 

“1 lell thee, GrauJ,” sjud the frmr, “that thou hast had far the best 
of the. bargain. 1 have i)ui ihis diabolical contrivance to all manner of 
shapes, and tiaye nintlered over it enough Latin to have charmed a 
monster into civility. And the ae^rsea tiling, alter nearlj pinching 
olf tlircc lingers, and sciilding me with seething water, and spluttering 
.. and sputtering enough to have terrified any man hut Ei-iar Buugey 
out of his skin, is obstimtus ut mulm — dogged tis a nude ; and was 
absoluloly good for nought, till I happily thought of separating this 
vessel i'rom all the rest of the gear, and it serves now fpr tliQ boilmg 
my eggs ! But by the soul oi Father Merlin, whom the saints assoi( 
I need not liave given myself all this torment for a thing which, at 
best, does the work of a farthing pipkin ! ” • 

“ Quick, master ; the hour is late ! I must go wliile yet the troopers, 
and couriers, and riders, iiuiT,ring to and fro, keep the gates from 
closing. What wantest thou with Graul ^ • • 

■ ‘^Mbre reverence^ child 1*^ growled the friar. “What 1 want of 
thee is bricky told, if thou hast the wit to serve me. This miseral^ 
Warner must himself expound to me the uses and trick of his malig- 
nant contrivance. Thou must iind and bring him hither 

“ And if he will not expound 
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** The depul^ p^vemor of the Tower will lend me a stone dungeoi^ 
and, if need be, the use of the brake to unlo^ the dotard’s tongrue.’* 
“On what plea?” 

" I’bat Adam Warner is a wizard, in the ])ay of Jjoid Warwick, 
wliom a more mighty master Jike myself alone can duly examine aao 
defeat.” 

“And if i bring thee the sorcerer - whal wilt tliou leneh ino in 
return?” 

“ What desirest thou most ?” 

Graul •mused, and said-*“ There is war in tlic wind. Graul folioiw 
the; camp— her trooper gets gold and booty. But the trooper is ,, 
stronger than Graul: and when the trooper flcep^, it is with his knife 
hy his side, and his sleep is light and broken, for ho has wicked dreamis. 
Give me a ]jotion to make sleep deep, that his eyes may not open 
when Graul iilchcs his gold, and his hana may be too hea\’y to draw the 
knife from if s sheath ! ” 

“ Iminimda — det estabilis 1— tliinc own paramour ! ” 

" Ho batJi beat me with ids bridle-rein, he bath given a silver 
orojid p](?et‘ to Griscll ; Griscll hath sate on his knee ; Graul never 
pardons!’' 

The friar, rogue jis he was, shuddereeV “I cannot help thee to 
murder, I cannot give thee the potion; name some otlier rew^ard.” 

“I go-- ” 

“ ay, nay— think — i)ause.'" 

“ I know wliere Wjirner is hid. By this hoin to-morrow’ night, 

J cun pl.'U'e liuu in tliy power. i>ay the w'ord, and pledge me the 
draught.*' 

“Well, well, m alter a0oi7iinabilhl~ -thiii is, iiTcsistiblc boimibel. I 
cannot give thee the potion ; but I w ill teacli thcc au art which cani 
make sleep heavier than the smodyne, mid w^hich wastes not like the 
essence, but strengthens by usage ; an art thou shall have at thy 
fingers’ ends, and w hich often draws from the sleeper the darkest 
secreks of his heart.” * 

“ It is magic,” said Graul, with joy. 

“ Ay, mairic.” 

“ I ivill bring ihet* the Wizai'd. But listen ; he never stii*s abroad, 
save will I liis daughter. I must bring both.” ^ 

“ Nay — 1 want not the girl.” 

“But I dare not throttle her, for a great lord loves her— who would 
find out, the dped and avenge it: and, if she be left behind, she will ^ 
to the loi-d, and the lord will discover what thou hast done with the 
wizard, and thou wilt hang ! ” < 

“ ?4ever say * Hang’ to me, Graul ; it is iU-mannered and ominous* 
Who is the lord?” • 

“ Hastings.” 

“ Pest !— d3n.d already he hath been searching for the thing yonder ; 
and I have brooded over it night and day, like a hen over a clialk egg i 
—only that the egg does not snap off the nen’s claws, as tliat diabolisio ^ 

* \Vc have before said that Riilmal mnKnetism v as known Vt liunzey, and famUiaa 
Mic necTomanceis or rather ^euraists of the middle ajtc’t. 
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^nld fain snap oif my digits. But the war will cany Hastingb uway i n 
its whirlwind : and, in danger, the duchess is my sla?e, and will bear 
me tlirougli all. So, tli<ni mayst bring the girl ; and strangle her not ; 
for no good (wov comes of a murder, — unless, indeed, it be absolutely 
necessary ! ** 

“J know 1 he men who will help me, bold ribands^ whom I will 
^^erdou mysell’; fur I want not thy coins, but thy craft. When the 
enrfew has tolled, and the bat hunts the moth, wc will bring thee 
llic quany ” 

GraiiHuimcd -but as she gained the door, she stopped, and said 
abruptly, throwing back her hood — 

W liat ago dost thou teem me ? ” 

“ Many,” quoth tlie friar — “ an* I had not seen tlicc on thy mother’s 
knee, when slic fulloii^d my stage of 'IVcgetour— I should have guessed 
thee for thirty, but thou ha.st led too jolly a life to look still in tile 
blossom- w1j\ speer’st thou the (luestion ? ” 

“ Jlncmisr, wiieu trooper and riband say to me — * Gmul, thou art 
too worn 1111(1 1.00 old 1-0 driuk of our cup and sit in the lap, to follow 
the young fere to the battle, and weave the blithe dance in the fair,’ — 
I would depart from my sisters, and have a hut of my own — and a black 
cat without a white hair, arid steal herbs by the new moon, and bones 
from the eharncl-y-and curse those whom I hate - and cleave the misty 
air on a bcisoin, like Mother Halkin, of Edmonton. Ha, ha! Master, 
thou shalt present me then to tlic HaMml. Graiil has the metal for a 
bonny witch ! ” • 

The t.vmbestcre vanished with a laugh. I’hc Jriar muttered a pater- 
noster, for once, perchance, devoutly; and alter having again deli- 
berately scaunecl the dhjecta membra of iJic Eureka, gravely took 
forth a duck’s egg from his cupboai'd, and applied the master-agent 
of the machine wliicli Warner hoped was to change the face of the 
globe to the only practical utility it pos.sesscd to the mountebank’s 
comprehension. 


CIUPTEK V. 

TUB MBBTINO OP HASTINGS AND EATUBBINB. 

• 

The next morning, while Edward was engaged m levying from his 
opulent citizens all the loans he could extract, knowing that gold is 
£e sinew of wai*— wliile Worcester was manning the fortress of tte 
Tower, in whifth the queen, then near her confinement, was to reside 
during the campaign— while Gloucester was writing commissions to 
eaptams and barons to raise men— while Sir AnthonjAiord •Rivers 
was ordering improvements in his dainty damasquine armour-Tand the 
whole Eorti’css ralatine was animated and alive with the stir of the 
coming strife— Lord Hastinjm escaped from the bustle, and repaired 
to the house of Katherine. With what motive, with what motions, 
was not known dcmrly to himself perhaps, for there was bitterness 
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in bis very love for Katherine, to enjoy the retaliation dne to hisovfi^* 
wounded pride, and say to the idol of his youth, as he had said to 
Gloucester — “Time is — ^time i/:as ."—perhaps with some remembrance 
of the faith due to Sibyll, wakened up the more now that Katherine 
seemed actually to escape from the ideal image into the real woman— 
to be easily wooed and won. But, certainly, Sibyll's cause was not 
wholly lost, though greatly shaken and endangered, when Lord Hast- 
inM alighted at Lady Bonville^s gate ; but his face gi'adually grevv' 
paler, his mien less assured, as he drew near and nearer to the apait- 
ment and the presence of the widowed Katherine. 

She was seated alone, and in the same room in which he had last ^ 
seen her. Tier deep mourning only served, ly contrasting the pale and * 
exquisite clearness of her complexion, to enhance her beauty. Hast- 
ings bowed low, and seated himself by her side in silence. 

. ,Tlic Lady of BonviJle eyed him for some moments with an unutter- 
able expression of melancholy imd tenderness. All her pnde seemed 
to have gone ; the very cJiaractcr of her face was changed : grave seve 
rity liad become, soft tunidity, and stately seU-control was broken in1(» ' 
the unmiMakeii struggle of liope and fear. 

“ Hastinirs — WillwM she said, in a gentle and low whisper, aiid 
at the sounS of that last name from tliosedips, the noble felt his veins 
thrill and his hcarl thixib. “ Jf,” she continued, “ the step 1 have 
taken seems to tlicc imwomaidy and too bold, know, at least, whai 
was rny desipi mid my excuse. There wfis a time" (and Katherine 
blushed) “ when, thou kiunvest well, that, had tluL hand been mine to 
bestow^ it woida have been his who claimed the hall' of this ring." 
And Katherine took from a small crystal casket the well-remem- 
bered token. 

“ The bn>ken rmg foretold but the broken troth," said Hastings, 
averting his face. 

“ Thy conscience rebukes thy words,” replied Katherine, sadly; “ 1 
pledgca my faith, if thou couhlst win my father’s word. What maid, 
and that maid a Ncvile, could so forget duty and honour as to pledge 
thee more ? We were severed. Pass— oh, pass over that time ! My 
father loved me dearly ; but when did pride and ambition ever deign to 
take heed of the wild fancies of a girl’s heart ? Three suitors, w ealthy 
lords, — whose alliance gave strength to my kindred, in the nay wiien ^ 
their ven' lives depended on tlicir swords, — were rivals for Earl Salis- 
bury’s cfaughter. Earl Salisbury bade his daughter choose. Thy 
great, fripna, and my own ki»isman, Duke Richard of York, himself 
pleaded for thy rivals. He proved to me that my disobedience — if. 
indeed, for the first time, a (mild of my house could disobey its chief 
— ^wculd be an eternal barrier to fortune; that while Salisbury wms 
thy foe, he himself could not advmice thy vcdiancy and ’merit ; that it 
was with me to forward thy an»bition, though 1 could not reward tliy 
love ; that frtim the hour 1 wms auotlier’s, my mighty kinsmen them- 
selves— for they were generous — w^ould he the first to aid the duke in ^ 
thy career. Hastings, even then 1 w'ould have prayed, at least, to be 
the bride, not of man, but God. But 1 was trained— as what noble 
demoiselle is not ? — to submit wholly to a parent’s welfare and his will. 
As a nun, 1 coidd but pray for the success of my father’s cause ; as a 
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wife, 1 should bring to Salisbury and to York the retainers and the 
strongholds of a boron ! 1 obeyed. Hear me on. Of the tluree suitors 
for my hand, two were young and gallant — women deemed them fair 
and comely ; and had my choice been one of these, thou mightest have 
deemed that a new love had chased the old. Since choice was mine, 
1 chose the man love could not choose, and took this sad comfort 
to my heart — ‘ He, the forsaken Hastings, -will see, in my very 
choice, that I was but the slave of duty— my clioice itself my 
penance.' ” 

Katiierme paused, and tears dropped fast from her e^es. Hkstings 
held his hand over his countenance, and only by tlie lieavmg of his heaH 
was his emotion visible. •Katherine resumed : — 

“Once wedded, I knew what became a wife. We met again j and 
to thy first disdain and anger— (which it hjid been dishonour m me 
to soothe by one word that said, ‘The wife remembers the maiden’s 
love ')— to these, thy first emotions, succeeded the more cruel revenge, 
which would have changed sorrow and struggle to remorse and 
shame. And then, then— weak woman that 1 was— 1 wrapped myself 
in sconi and pride. Nay, I felt deep angei^was it umust ?— that 
thou couldst so misread, and so repay, the heart which tad nothing 
left, save virtue, to compensate for love. And yet, yet, often when thou 

didst deem me most hard, most proof against memory and feeling 

but why relate the trial ? Heaven supported me, and if thou lovest 
me no longer, tliou const not despise me.” 

At these last wftrds Hastings was at her feet, bending over her 
hand, and stifled by his emotions. Katherine gazed at him for a 
moment through her own tears, and then resumed : — 

“ I3ut tliou hadst, as man, consolations no woman would desire or 
covet. And oh, what grieved me most was, not— no, not the jealous, the 
wounded vanity, but it was at least this self-accusation, tl^ remorse, 
that— but for one goading remembrance, of love returned and love 
forsaken,— thou Jiadst never so descended from thy younger nature, 
never so trifled witli the solemn trust of Time. An, when I have 
heard, or seen, ov fancied one fault in tliy maturer manhood, un- 
worihy of thy bright youth, anger of myscU has made me bitter and 
stem to thcc ; and if I taunted, or chid, or vexed thy pride, how little 
didst thou know that tlirough the too shrewish humour sjioke tlie too 
soft reinembrauce ! For this— for this ; and believing that tlirougb 
all, alas ! my image was npt replaced— when my hand was free, I 
was grateful that I might still — ” (the lady's pale cheelfcgTembrighter 
than the roae^ her voice faltered, and became low and indistinct) — 
“ 1 might still tliink it mine to atone to thcc for the past. And if,” 
she added, with a sudden and generous energy, “ if in this r^have 
bowed my prifle, it is because by pride thou wert wounded ; and now, 
at last, thou hast a just revenge.” ^ 

O terrible rival for tliee, lost Sibyll ! Was it wendeiful that, 
while that head drooped upon his breast, while in that enchanted, 
^change wliich Love the softener makes in lips long scornful, eyes long 
proud and cold, he felt that Katherine Ne vile— tender, gentle, frank 
without boldness, lofty witliout arrogance — had replaced the austero 
dame of Bouville, whom he half-hated while he wooed, — oh, was it 
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t^onderfal that the soul of Hastings fled back to the old time, forgot 
the intervening vows, and more chill affections, and repeated only 
with passionate lips— “ Katherine, loved still, loved ever— mine, 
at Irat!’* 

Then foUow^ed delicious silence— then vows, confessions, (luestioiis, 
answers— the thrilling interchange of hearts long divided, and now- 
mshiiig into one. And time rolled on, till Katherine, gently brcalcinu’ 
from her lover, said- - 

“And now, that thou liast the right to know and guide my pro- 
jects, approve, 1 pray tliee, my present purpose. War awaits tiicc. 
and we must part awhile I” At these words her brow darkened, and 
herlip quivcica. “ Oh, that T should have livfed to mourn the day when 
Lord Warwick, untrue 1o Salisbury and to York, joined liLs arms witli 
Lancaster and Margaret - ihe day when Katherine could blush for 
tht brotlu'i- slie had deemed the glory of her house ! No, no ” (slie 
continued, as Hastings iutciTupted her with generous excuses lor 
the carl, and allusion to ilie known slights he liad received), — “ Nil 
no ; inake not liis eaiisc 1 ho worse, by telling mo that anunwortln 
pride, the grudge of some Ihwari. 1.0 his i^oliey or power, has made 
him forget what was due to the memoi*y of his kinsman York, to the 
mangled corpse of his faiher Salisbiuy. Tliiiikcst thou, that but for 
this, I could' ■ Slic stopped, but Hastings divined her thought, and 

guessed that, if sjiokcu, it had run thus:— “That 1 could, even now, 
Jiavc received the homage of one wlio departs to meet, with baimcr 
ajid clarion, my brother as liis foe liie lovery. sweetness of the 
late exprt'ssion had gone from Katherine's face, and it,s aspect sliowed 
that hci’high and ancestral spirit liad yielded hut to one passion. She 
pursued 

“ Wliile this strife lasis, it becomes my widowhood, and kindred 
position wiih Ihe enrl, to retire to the convent ray mother founded. 
To-morrow 1 depai'l,*’ . , . ' 

“Alas!” said Hastings, ‘‘thou speiike.st of the strife as if but a 
single field, lint Wanvick returns not to these shores, nor bows 
liimself to league noth Jjaucastcr,— for a chance hazardous and dcs- 
pei’ate, as Edwanl too rashly deems it. It is in vain to deny that the 
earl is primared for a grave, and lengthened war, and much I doubt 
whether Edward can resist lus power ; for the idolatry of the ver>' < 
land will swell the ranks of so dread u rebel. What if ht succeed— 


what if wc he dri\ cii into exile, at’ Henry’s friends before us— what if 
the king-mak^c be the king-dctlironer ?— theu^ Katherine, then once 
more thou wilt be at the best of thy hostile kmdred, and once more, 
dowered as thou art, and thy womanhood still in its richest bloom, 
thy Ijand will be lost to Hastings.” 

“ Nay, if that be aU thy fear, take with thee this plcdke— that War- 
wick’s treason to the house for which my father fell, dissolves his 
power «5ver one driven to disown him as a brother,— knowing Earl 
Salisbury, had he foreseen such disgrace, had disowned him as a sou. 
And if there he defeat, and flight, ana exile,— wherever thon wan- 
derest, Hastings, shall Katherine be found beside thee— Fare thee 
wcU, and our Lady shield thee : may thy lance be victorious against all 
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foesr—siivc one. TllOu^Tilt forbear my ^that l% the earl P* An^ 

Katherine, softened at tliat thought, sobbed aloud. 

" And come triumph or defeat, I nave thy pledge?*’ said TTaatmg j^ 
soothing lier. 

“See,” said Katherine, taking the broken ring from the casket* 
“ now, for tlic first time since I bore the name of Bonville. I lay this 
relic on my heart-art thou answered ?” 


CEAPTEE VI. 


HASTINGS TEAUNS WllAT HAS BEFALLEN SlBYLL— IVBPAlltS TO THfl 
KING, ANO encounters AN OLD RIVAL. 

“It is destiny,” said Hastings to hiinsoll*^ when early the next 
morning lie was on his road lotliV lann- 11 is destiny- and who can 
resist his fate?” 

“It is destiny I'—jihri^sc* of Ihe weak hnmiiii heart! “It is des- 
liny !"' dark apology for every ciTor! The strong iind the virtnoizs 
admit 'tw destiny! On (*arlli, guides Conseience - in heaven watchea 
t loci. And Destiny is but the phantom we invoke to silence the ont — 

1 0 detlironc the ^ihcr ! 

Hastings spared not his good steed. With great difficulty had he 
suatched a brief respite from imperious business, to accomplish the 
last poor duty now left to liim to fulfil— to confront the maid whose 

1 1 cart lie had seduced in vain, and say, at length, honestly and ftmily 

“I cannot wed thee. • Forget me, ^d farewell.” 

Doubtless, his learned and ingenious mind co^artd up softer 
words than these, and more purflea periods wherein to dress the iron 
tnith. 15ut in these two sentences the truth lay. He arrived at 
the farm — he entered the house — he felt it as a reprieve, that he 
met not the bounding step of the welcoming Sibyll. He sat down 
in the humble chamber, and waited awhile in patience — no voice 
was licard. Tlic silence at length surprised and alarmed him. He 
proceeded farther. He was met by the widowed owner of the house, 
who was weeing ; and her first greeting prepared him for what haa 
f*hanccd. “Oh, ray lord, you have come to teU me theyjare safe— 
Ihcy have not fallen into tlie hands pf their enemies— tlie good gentle- 
man, so meek— the poor lady, so fair!” 

Hastings stood a^iast— a few sentences more explained all that he 
already gne^cd. A strange man had arrived the evening before aJ' 
Ihc house, praying Adam and his daughter to accompany liim to tL 
Tjord Hastings, wlio had been thrown from his horse, /iia w^ now in 
a cottage in the neighbouring lane— not hurt dangerously, but unable 
to be removed— and who had urgent matters to communicate. Not 
questioning the truth of this stoii\ Adam and Sibyll had hurried forth, 
and returned no more. Alarmed by their long absence, the widow. 
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who had Inst received tlje message from the strange^ went herself to 
the cottage, and found that the story was a fable. !E^ery search liad 
since been made for Adam and his daughter, hut in vain. The widow, 
coniirmed in her previous belief that her lodgers liad been attainted 
Lancastrians, could but suppose that they had been thus betrajed to 
their enemies. Hastings heard this with a dismay and remorse impos- 
sible to express, nis only conjecture was, that the king had dis- 
covered their retreat, and taken this measure to hreak off the 
intercourse he had so sternly denounced, l^dl of tliese ideas, he 
hastily remounted, and stopped not till once more at the gates of tlie 
Tower. Hastening to Edward’s closet, the moment he saw the kinj» 
he exclaimed, in great emotion — “My liege— wy liege, do not, at this 
hour, wlicn I liavc need of my whole energy to serve thee, do not 
madden my brain, and palsy my arm. This old man— the poor maid 
— Sfbyll — Warner — speak, my liege — only tell me they are safe — 
me they shall m free, and 1 swear to obey thee in all else ! 
thank thee in tlie battle-field ! ” 

“Thou art mad. Hastings said the king, in great astonishment. 
— “ Hush !” and he glanced significantly at a person who stood before 
several heaps of gold, ranged upon a tahle in the recess of the room. 
— “ See,” he whispered, “ yonder is the goldsmith, who hath brought 
me a loan from liimself jind his fellows !— Pretty talcs for the city ihy 
fo% wiU send abroad ! ^ . 

But before Hastings could vent liis impatient answer, this person, 
to Edward’s still’ greater surprise, had advanced £ro;n his place, ana 
forgetting all ceremony, liad seized Hastings by the hem m his sux- 
coat, cxclaiining — 

“My lord, my lord— what new horror is this ?— Sihyll !— methought 
she was worthless, and had fled to thee !” 

“ Ten thousand devils !” shouted the king — “./Vm 1 ever to be tor- 
mented by tliat damnable wizard and his witch cliild ? And is it, Sir 
Peer and Sir Goldsmith, in j oiu* king’s closet, tliat ye come, the very 
eve before he nuirches to battle, to sperr and glower at each other like 
two madmen as ye are 

Neither peer nor goldsmith gave way, till the courtier, naturally 
recovering himself the first, fell on his knee, and said, with fine, 
though profound respect — “ Sire, if poor William Hastings has ever 
merited from the king one kindly thought, one generous word, forgive 
now whatever may displease thee in his passion or his suit, and 
tell him what prison conlains those whom it would for ever dis- 
honour his knighthood to know punished and endangered hut for liis 
offence.” 

“My lord!” answered the king, softened, hut still surprised, 
“think you seriously that I, who but reluctantly, in this lovely 
month, leave my green lawns of Shene, to save a carown, could have 
been vexing mj brain by stratagems to &: i'T a lass— whom I swear by 
George I do not envy thee in the least ? If that does not suffice, 
increduloTis dullard, why then take my kingly word, never before 
passed for so slight un occasion, that I know nothing whatsoever of 
Mj damsel’s whereabout— nor her pestilent father’s— where they abode 
of late — where they now be— and, whnt is more, if any man has 
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usurped his king’s right to imprison the king’s subjects, iind him oui| 
and name his nimishinent. Ari thou convinced ?” • 

*'1 am, my liege,” said Hastings. 

“But ” began the goldsmith. 

‘ ‘ Holloa, you, too, sir ! This is too much ! W e have condescended 
to answer the man who arms three thousand retainers—” 

“And I, please your highness, bring yon the gold to pay'tbera,” 
said llie trader, blimtly. 

The kmg bit liis lip, and tlien burst into his usual luerry laugh. 

“ Thou ai*t in the right. Master Alwyn. Binish counting the pieces, 
and then go and C9nsi[t with my chamberlain— he must off with the 
cock-crow — ^but, since ye seem to nndersiaud each oilier, he shall 
make thee liis lieutenant of search, and 1 m'll sign any order he 
pleases for the recovery of the lo.st wisdom and the stolen beauty. Go 
and calm tliysclf, Hastings.” 

“ 1 will attend yon pi^esciitly, my lord,” said Alwyn, aside, “ in 
; our owTi apartment.” 

“ Do so,” said Hastings; and^ grateful for the king's consideration, 
]io sought liis rooms. There, maced, Alwyn soon joined him, and 
.learned from the nobleman what lUled him at once with joy and terror. 
Knowing that Warner and Sibyll had left the Tower, he had surmised 
lliat the girl’s virtue had at last succumbed, and it delighted him to 
liear from Lord llastinfjs, wlio.se woi*d i,o men was never questionable, 
tile solemn assuwmcc of her unstained chastity. .But lie trembled at 
i Ids mysterious disappearance, and knew not to whom to impute the 
snare, till the penetration of Hastings suddenly alighted near, at least, 
1 o the clue. The Duchess of Bedford,” said he, “ ever increasing in 
superstition as danger incre ases, may have desired to re-find so great 
a scholar, and reputed an astrologer and magician— if so, all is safe. 
On the other hand, her favourite, the friar, ever bore a jealous grud^ 
fo poor Adam, aud may have sought to abstract him from her graces 
search — here, there may b(i molestation to Adam, but siireJy no danm 
to Sibyll. llarkye, Alwyn— thou lovest llic maid more worthily, 

and Hastings stopped short — ^for sucli is infinn human nature, 

tliat, though he had mentally resigned Sihyll for ever, he could not 
yet calmly face the thought of resigning her to a rival. “ Tiiou lovest 
her,” he renewed, more coldly, “ auil^ to thee, f licrefore, 1 may safely 
trust the search, which time, and circumstance and a soldier’s du^ 
forbid to me. And believe— oli, believe, tliat I sajt not this from a 
passion whicli may mo\o thy jealousy, but rather witli a brother’s 
holy love. If thou caust but see her sale, and lodged where nor 
danger nor wrong cjm find her, thou hast no friend in the wid& world 
wnose service through life thou mayest command like mine,” 

“ My lord” said Alwyn, drily, I want no friends ! Young as I 
am, I nave lived long enough to see that friends foJlbw foatune, but 
never make it ! I will find tliis poor, maid and her honoured father, if 
I spend my last groat on the search. Get me but such an order from 
the kin|? as may place the law at my control, and awe even hex Grace 
of Bedf ord— and I promise the rest ! ” 

Hastings, much relieved, deigned to press the goldsmith’s reluctant 
baud ; and, leaving him alone for a few minutes, returned with a 

2n 2 
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■warrant from the kins, which seemed, io Alwyn, suHiciently precise 
and authoritative. The goldsmith then departed, and first he soxi^ht 
the friar, hut found liim not at home. Jjungey hiad taken ■with him, 
as was his wont, tlie keys of his mysterious apartment. Alwyn tlnui 
hastened elsewhere, to secure those" experienced in such a search, and 
to head it in person. At the Tower, the evening was passed in bustle 
and excitement — tlie last preparations for departure, xlie qn(;en, who 
was then far advanced towards her confinement, was, as we heforei 
said, to remain at llu! Tower, wliich was now strongly manned. 
Boused from her w^onted apathy l>y the imminent dangers that 
awaited J0dwm*d, the night was passed by her cn tears and prayers — 
by him, in the sound sleep of confident valour. The next morning 
departed for the north the several leaders — Gloucester, Bivers, 
Hastings, and the king. 


(JHAPTItK VJl. 

IHI! l*/,NnT^(. or TOUD WARWICK, AXU Tl?l, KVr.N'lS IU.V\ IlNSrE 
TTILUKOX. 

Anjd Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, piH'pared such a great e 
navie as lightly hath not been scene bcfori; gatliered in manner of 
all nations, which armie laic at the mouth of the Seyne read^v to 
fight with the Earle of "Warwick, when he should se t out ot his 
harborowc.”-- 

But the winds fought for the Avenger. In ll)c niglit eainc “a 
terrible tcmpcsl,’' whieli scattered the duke’s ships one from another, 
so that two of tliem were not in compagnie together in one place;’' 
and wJion tlic tempest iiad done its umrk, it passed away, and the 
gales v/ere fair, and the heaven was clpr. When, the next, day, the 
oarl “ halsed up the saylcs,” and eamc in sight of Dartnioutli. 

It was not Antli an army of foreign hirelings that Lord Warwick 
si t fortli on his miglity enterprise. Scanty indeed were the troops he 
In uu gilt from Franee.- for he had learned from England that “men, 
so mueli daily and iioia*ely desired and wished so sore his arrival and 
return, that, almost all men were in harness, looking for his landyng.”t 


" Hall, p. 2a*-», eil. 180'). 

^ The utipular feeling: in favgiir of tlie earl is described by Hall, Nvitli somewhat 
more eloquence and vigour than are common with that homely chronicler “The 
absence the Earle ot Warwick made the common people daily moie and moie to 
long;, and bcc desirous to have the sight of him, and presently to behold his per*, 
Ronug;c. For they jud{>:i-d that the sunne was clerely taken from the world when 
hec was ateent. l;i such biph c* '• nPAlion, amongst the i>cople, was his name, that 
uc&thcT no one manne. they had in so much honour, neither no one persone the> 
so much praised, or, to the clouds, so highly extolled. What shall 1 say ? His only 
name sounded in every .sonr:, in Uie mouth of the common people, and his porsone 
[effitriesj was represented with |?rcat reverence when pubhque plaies or open 
triumphes should bee shewed or set fUrthc abrode in the stretes,** ftc. This lively 
nasaaerc, if not too highly coloured, serves to show o'; the rude satnmalian kind of 
Sberty that existed, even under a king so vindi as Edward IV. Though an 
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As his sliips neared the coast, and tlie banner of tlie liu^ged Staff, 
worked in sold, shone in tlic sun, the shores swarmed-wifh armed 
crowds, not to resist but to welcome. From cliil* to dill, wide and 
far, blazed rejoicing bonfires 5 and from cJilf to dill', uide s-jid far, 
burst the shout, when, first ol all his men, bareheaded, but, save the 
burgonot, in complete mail, the popular hero leapt to shore. 

“Wben the carle had taken rand, he made aprodaination, in the 
name of King Heuiy VI., upon high pa>iies, commanding and charg- 
ing all men apt or able to bear armour, to prepare flieiiiseJvcs to fight 
against Edward, Duke of York, who ha:\ untnily usurj^ed the crouue 
and dignity of iliis 

And wiiere was Edward ?— afar, following the forces of Fitzhugh 
and Robin of Rcdesdalc, who. by artful retreat, drew him farther and 
farllier northward, and left all the oilier ijuartcrs of the kingdomfree, 
lo send their ihousaiuls to the banners of Lancaster mid Warwick. 
And even as llic nows of the enrPs Imidiiig readied tJie king, it spread 
also through all the loAvns of the north— and all the towns m the 
noith were in ‘*a gi-cat rore, mid made fires, and snug songs, crying — 

* King ] leiiry— King Henry ! a Warwicke^-a AVarw ieke ! ’ ” But liis 
uai’likc and jirosumptuons spirit forsook not the chief (;f that bloo(^ 
:ind fatal race— the line *of the Englisli Pclops— “ bespattered with 
kindred goiv.’*t \ messenger from Burgundy was in liis tent when 
1 h<; news readied him. Back the duke ! '* cried Edward ; “ tell 
him 10 rC“Collect^liis navy, guard the sea, scour the streams, that the 
c:arl sliall not escape, nor return to France— for the doings in 
l^liigland, let me alone ! 1 have ability and puissance to overcome all 
enemies and rebels in mine (Am realm.” t 

And ilicrcwitli he raised his camp, abaudoued the {lursuit of 
J''iizhugh, summoned Montagu to join him, (it being now swer to hold 
(lie mavqids near him, and near tne axe, if his loyally became sus- 
pci'ied), and inarched on to meet the earl Nor did the carl tarry 
SVom the encounter, llis anny, sweUing as he passed— and as men 
read liis proclamations to reform all grieviuices and riglit all wrongs — 
lie jiressed on to meet the king, wlule fa^t and fast upon Edward's 
rear came the troops of Fitzhugh and Ililjard; no longer Hying but 
pursuing. The king was the more anxious lo come up to Wai-wick, 
jiiasmucli as he relied greatly upon tlie treachery of ularence, either 
secretly to betray or openly to desert the earl And lie knew that if 
he did the latter on the eve of a battle, it could not fiul morally to 
weaken Warwick, and dishearten liis army by fcaT tlial desertion 
^llould prove, as it ever does, the most contagious disease that can 
aliliet a camp. It i.s proWble, hoAvever, that the enthusiasm which 
had surrouMed the carl with volunteers so numerous, Inid far exceeded 
t he anticipations of the inexperienced Clarence, and would have forbid 
him that opportuiiily of betraying the earl llowcaer iliis be, the 


individual mif;ht be liaufi^ed for Ihe jest that he would luukc lii^ son heur to tha 
crown (viz., the grocer's shop, which bore that yet no tyranny could deai 

with the sentiment of the masses. In our own day. it would be less safe than ht 
that, to make public exhibition “ in plates and triumphes,” of sympathy with a man, 
as a traitor, and in open rebellion to the crown! 

* Hall, p. 12. t .«^ch. Ajjam. 
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rival ai-mies drew ucar anti nearer. Tlic king halted in his rapid 
march at a small village, and took up his quarters in a fortified hoi^, 
to which thSrc was no access but by a single bridge.^ Edward him- 
self retired for a short time to his couch, for he had need of all his 
strength in the battle he foresaw. But scarce liad he closed his eyes, 
when Altjxander Ca.rlile,i' the seijcant of the royal minstrels, followed 
by Hastings and Kivers (their jealousy laid at rest for a time in the 
sense of their kings danger), rushed into his room. 

"Arm, sire, arm I—Lord Montagu has thrown off the mask, and 
rides through Ihy troops,^shouting 'Long live King Henry ! ’ ” 

“ Ah, traitor ! ” ciied the king, leaping his bod. " From 
Warwick, hate was ray due— but not from Montagu ! Kivers, help 
buckle on ray mail. Hjistings, post ray body-guard at the bridge. 
We will sell oiu* lives dear.” 

H&tings vanished. Edward had scarcely hurried on his helm, cuirass, 
and greaves, when Gloucester entered, calm in the midst of peril. 

“ lour enemies arc marching to seize you, brother. IIai*k ! behind 
you rings the cry. ‘ A Fitzhugh— a Kobin— death to the tyrant ! " 
Hark ! m front, ' A Montagu— a Warwick— Long hve King Henrj^ ! ' 
I come to redeem my word— to shai’e your exile or your death. 
CSioose either while there is yet time. Thy \‘hoice is mine ! ” 

And while he spoke, behind, before, came the various cries near and 
nearer. The lion of March was in the toils. 

"Now, my two-liandcd sword!” said Edward. “Gloucester, in 
this weapon learn my clioicc I ” * 

But now aU the jn'ineipal barons and captains, still tnic to the 
king, whose cmwii was already lost, flocked in a body to Ukj cliamber. 
They fell on their knees, and with tears implored him to save Idmself 
for a happier day. 

"There is* yet time to escape,” said D’Eyucourt — "to pass the 
bridge— to gam Ihc sea-port! Think not that a soldier's death will 
be left thfec. Numbci’S will suflice to encumber thine arm— to seize 
thy iKirson. Live not to be Warwidt’s prisoner -"sliowii as a wild 
beast in its cage to tlic hooting crowd ! ” 

"If not on lUysdtV’ exclaimed Kivers, "haA'C piij on these loyal 
gentleiiKm, and for Ihe sake of their lives preserve thine own. What 
IS flight ? Warwick Jled / ” 

“ 'irwQ '-a nd rdunjf’ci added Gloucester. "You arc right, my 
lords. Come, sire, we mus t fly. Our riglits fly not witJi us, but sliall 
fight for us in absence I ” 

The culm AviLii of this strangt' and terrible boy had its effect xu)on 
Edward- He suffewd his brother to l(‘ad him from the chambm-, 

f ruuling his teeth in impotent rage, lie mounted his horse, whllct 
livers held the stiiTup, and, with some six or seven *kmghts and 
earls, rode to kbe bridge, already occupied by Hastings and a small 
but determined '^uard. 

“ Conic, Hastings,” said the king, with a ghastly smile — " they tell 
us we must fly ! ” 

"IVue, sire, haste— haste! I stay but to deceivo the enemy by 
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feiffiiing to defend tlie pass, and to counsel, as I best may, the faithful 
soldiers we leave behind.” 

"Brave Hastings!” said Gloucester, pressing liis band, "you do 
well, and I envy you the glory of this post. Come, sire.” 

“ Ay, — ay,” said the king, with a sudden and ficree cry, “we go— 
but at least slaugh1.ering as we go. See 1 yon rascal troop l—ridi we 
thi*ough the midst ! ^ Havock and revenge ! ” 

He set spurs to Yds steed, galloped over the bridge, and, before his 
companions could join him, dashed alone into the very centre of the 
advanced guard sent to invest the fortress ; and while they were yet 
shouting — “ Where is the tyrant— where is Edward ? ” 

“ Here ! ” answei-c# a voice of thunder—" here, rebels and faytors 
in your ranks ! ” 

This sudden and appaUing reply, even more than the sweep of the 
gigantic sword, before which were liven saJlet and mail, as thejrood- 
man’s axe rives the faggot, created amongst the enemy that singular 

S anic, which in those ages often scattered numbers before the aim and 
ie name of one. They recoiled m confusion and dismay. Many 
actually threw down then* arms and ded. Tlirongh a path oroad and 
clear amidst the forest of pikes, Gloucester and the captains followed 
the nashing track of tho^king, over the corpses, headless or limbless, 
that he felled as he rode. 

Meanwhile, with a truer chivalry, Hastings, taking advantage of the 
sortie which confused and delayed the enemy, summoned such of the 
loyal as were left in the fortress, advised them, as the only diance of 
life, to affect submission to Warwick ; but when the time came, to 
remember their old allegiance,^ and promising that he would not 
desert them, save with lue, till their safety was pledged by the foe, 
reclosed his visor, and rode back to the front of the bridge. 

And now the kmg and bis comrades had cut their way through all 
barrier, but the enemy still wavered and lagged, till sifddenly the err 
of “Hobin of Eedesdale!” was heard, and sword in hand, Hilyaid, 
followed by a troop of horse, dashed to the head of the besi^ts, and, , 
learning the king’s escape, rode off in pursuit. His bii^ presence 
and shan) rebuke reanimated the faltcrers, and in a few miniues they 
gained the bridge. 

“ Halt, sirs,” cried Hastings ; “ I Tvould offer capitulation to your 
leader! Who is he?” 

A knight on horseback advanced from the rest. 

Hastings lowered the point of his sword. ^ ^ ^ 

" Sir, we yield this fortress to your hands upon one condition— our 
men yonder are wiUing to submit, and shout with you for Heniy YI. 
Pledge me your word that you and your soldiers spare their^ves and 
do them nfi wrong, and we depart.” 

“ And if I pledge it not ?” said the knight. 

“ Then for every warrior who guards this bridge cou^ ten dead 
men amongst your ranks.” 

" Do your worst — our bloods are up ! Wc want life for life I— 
levenge for the subjects butche\’cd by your tyrant cliief ! Charge ! ie 
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xine attack—charfce ! pike and bill ! ” The knight spurred on, the La:i- 
castrians followed, and the knight reeled Irom his horse into the moat 
below, felled by the sword of itastirigs. 

h^or several minutes the pass was so gallantly defended that the 
strife seemed unocrtaiit, though fearfully unequal, when Lord Montagu 
kimself, hearing what had belaUen, pllopcd to the spot, threw down 
kis truncheon, cried ‘’Hold!’' and the slaughter ceased. To tide 
nobleman. Hastings repeated the terras he had proposed. 

And,” said Montagu, turning with angerto the LaueastHiuis, who 
formed a detachment of h'itzhugh’s force— “ can JllngUslurmn insist, 
imon butclKjriiig Englisltmcn? ilather thank we Lord JJusiings, 
that ho would spare good King Henry so many'snbjects’ lives ! Tlie 
terms are granted, my lord ; and your own life also, and those of your 
friends around you, vainly brave in a wi*ong cause;. Depart ! ” 

" Ah, Montagu,” said Hastings, touched, and in a 'whisper, “ what 
pity that so gallant a gentleman should leave a rebel’s blot uijou his 
scutcheon.” 

“When chiefs and suzerains arc laise mid perjured. Lord Hast- 
ings,” unswtM’cd Montagu, “ to obey tliem is not loyalty, but serfdom ; 
and revolt is not disloyaltj% but a freeinan’s duty. One thy tlion 
mayst know tliat tmlli, but 1 oo late I ” ^ 

Hastings niade^ no reply— waved his hand toliis fellow-dcfcndcrs ot 
the bridge, and, followed liy them, went slowly and deliberately on, 
till clear of the niaimumg and sullen foe ; then putting spurs to their 
steeds, these faithful warriors rode fast to rejoin hheirking; over- 
took Hilyard cn the way, and after a fierce skirmish, a blow froii 
Hastings unhorsed and unhehned the stalwart Robin, and left him si. 
stumiea as to check further pursuit. They at last readied the king, 
and gming, with him and his party, the town of Lynn, happily found 
one English and two Dutch vessels on the point of sailing; without 
other raiment than the mail they wore — wilhoui. money, the mcn^ a 
few hours before liailed as sovereign or us peers, fled from their native 
land OA outcasts and paupers. New dangers beset them on the sea : 
the ships of the Easterling, at w'ar both with Erance and England, 
bore down upon their vessels. At the risk of drowning, they ran 
ashore near Alcmaer. The large ships of the Easterlings toUowed as 
far as the low water would permit, “inteudeing at the fludde to have 
obtained their prey.”t Li this extremity, the lord of the province 
(Louis of Grauthuse) came aboard their vessels— protected the fugi- 
tives from the li^asterlings— conducted them to the Hague— and aj)- 
piised the Duke of Rurjpndy how his brother-in-law had lost ms 
throne. Then were veiined Lord Wanvick’s predictions of the faith 
of Burgfindy ! The duke, for whose alliance Edward had dLhonoured 
the man to whom he owed liis crowi^ so feared the victorious earl, 
that “he had rather have heard of Kmg Edward’s death than of his 
discomfiture.” And his first thonght was to send an cmba.ssy to 
the king-maker, praying the amity and alliance of the restored 
dynasty. 

* It was in tiic midst of his own coiisidmcy a^iiist Richard of Gloucester tbut 
the head of Lord Hastinrs fell. 

^ HaU. 


1 Hall, p. 27y. 
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cHAPTEii yin. 


IT oat UEJb'EL ADAH WAllNEB \1>D SIBYLL, WHEN MADE SUBJEC3 TO 
THE CHEAT EJllAli BUNGEY'. 

We must now retiA to the Tower of London—not, indeed, to its 
lordly lialls and ^ded chambers— but to the room of Friar Bungey. 
We must go ba^ somewhat in time ; and on the day following the 
dc]3artnre of the king and his lords, con;jure up in that strangely fur- 
nished apartment the fonn of the burly friar, standing before the dis- 
organized Eureka, Yvith Adam Warner by liis side. 

<3rraul, as wc have seen, had kept her word, and Sibyll and hej* 
fatJicr, having fallen into the snare, w'erc suddenly gagged, bound, led 
through b 3 ^-naths to a solitarj' hut, where a covered waggon was in 
w/iifcing, ana jinally, a^ nightfall, conducted to the Tower. The friar, , 
whom his own repute, jolly affability, and favour with the Duchess of 
Bedford, made a considcraolc person witli the authorities of the place, 
Jiad already obtained from the deputy-governor an order to lodge two 
persons, whom his zeal for the kmg sought to convict of necromantic 
practices in favour of tlie rebelKon, in the cells set apart for such 
unhappy captives. Thither the prisoners were conducted. The friar 
did not object to their allocation in contiguous colls ; and the gaoler 
darned 1dm mighty kind and charitable, when he ordered that they 
might be well served and fed till their examination. 

Me did not venture, however, to summon his captives^ill the depor- 
toe of the king, when the Tower was, in fact, at the disposition ot 
his powerifnl patroness, and when he thought he might stretch his 
authority as far as he pleased, unquestioned and unebid. 

Now, therefore, on the day succeeding Edw'ard’s departure, Adam 
Warner was brought from his cell, led to the chamber where the 
triumphant friar received him in majestic state. The moment Warner 
entered, he caught sight of the chaos to which his Em cka was resolved, 
and uttering a ciy of mingled grief and joy, sprang forward to greet 
his nrofaned treasure. The friar motioned aw ay th^ gao]pr (whisper- 
ing him to wait without), and they were left alone. Bungey listened 
with curious and puzzled attention to poor Adaui’s broken inteijeo- 
tions of lamentation and auger, and at last, clapping him roRighly on 
the back, ^id— 

Tliou knowest the secret of this magical and ugly device ; but in 
thy hands it l^s only to ruin and perdition. Ttill me tJiat secret, 
and in mp hands it shad turn to honour and profit. Forkep verbep ! 1 
am a man of few words. Do tliis, and thou shalt go free with thy 
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till tliy Hiii.Ls arc like birds’ talous, and tliy skin shrivelled up into 
inuminy, and covered with hair like Nebuchadnezzar ! ” 

“ Miserable varlet ! Give thee iny secret-;— give thee my fame — 
my life. N ever ! I scorn and spit at thy malice ! ” 

The friar’s fac(j grew convulsed with rage — "Wretch!” he roared 
forth, " darest thou unslip thy houndlike maliOTty upon great 
Bungey? — Knowest thou not that he could bid the walls open and 
cJbse upoti thee —that he could set yon serpents to coil round thy 
limbs, and yon lizard to gnaw out thine entrails ? Despise not my 
mercy, and descend to p]am sense. What good didst thou ever reap 
from thy engine -why Siouldst thou lose hb^’— nay, life— -if I will, 
for a thmg that has cursed thee with man’s honpr ana hate ? ” 

" Art thou Christian and friar to ask me why ? Were not ChristiaiLS 
^emselves hunted by wild bensts, and burned at the stake, and boiled 
in th€ caldron for their belief? Knave, whatever is holiest, men ever 
persecute ! Read thy bible I ” 

“ Read the bible 1 ” exclaimed Bungey, in pious horror at such a 
proposition—" Ah 1 blasphemer, now 1 have thee !— Thou art a heretic 
and LoUard. Hollo — there I ” 

The friar stamped his foot— the door opened, but to his astonish- 
ment and dismay appeared, not the grim ghofer, but the Duchess of 
Bedford herself, preceded by Nicholas Alwyn. 

" I told your grace truly— see lady ! ” cried the goldsmith — " Vile 
impostor, where hast thou hidden this wise man’s d^\ighter ? ” 

The friar tunied his duH, bcad-hke eyes in vacant consternation, 
from Nicholas to Adam, from Adam to the duchess. 

" Sir friar,” said Jacquetta, mildly— for she wislicd to ooncih‘at(j 
the rival scers— “what means this overzcalous violation of law ? Is 
it true, as Master Alwyn afl5.rms, that thon hast stolen away and 
seducted tliis venerable sage and his daughter— a maid I deemed 
worthy of a post in my own household ? ” 

“Daughter and lady,” said the friar, sullenly, “this ill faytor, I 
have reacon to know, ha.s been practising spells for Lord Warwick 
and the enemy. 1 aid but summon him hither that my art jm^ht 
undo his charms ; and as for his daughter, it seemed more merciftu to 
let her attend him, than to leave her alone and unfriended; specially,” 
added the friar, with a griu, “ since the poor lord slie hath witched 
is gone to the wars.” 

“It is true then, wretch, ihat thou or thy caitiffs have dared to lay 
hands on a*maidfe'n of birth and blood ! ” exclaimed Alwyn. “ Tremble ! 
— see, here, the warrant signed by the king, offering a reward for thy 
detection, empowering me to pve thee up to the laws. By St. 
Dunstan ! but for thy friar’s frock, thou shouldst hang.” , 

“ Tut— tut. Master Goldsmith ! ” said the duchess, naughtily— 
lower thy Lone. * This holy man is under my protection, and his fodlt 
was but over-zeai. What were tliis sage’s devices and spells ? ” 
“Marry!” said the friar, gruffly — ‘^‘that is what your grace just 
hindereth my knowing. But he cannot deny that he is a pestilent 
astrologer, and sends word to the rebels what hours are lucky or fatal 
for battle and assault.” 

"Ha!” said tbc duchess, “nc is an astrologer! tme, and came 
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nearer to the alchemist’s truth than any multiplier that ever served 
me ! My own astrologer is just dead— why died he at such a time*!* 
Peace— peace ! be there peace between two so learned men 1 Torgive 
thy brother, Master Warner ! ” 

Adam had hitlicrto disdained aU participation in this dialogue. In 
lact, he had returned to the Eureka, and was silently cKamining if 
any loss of the vital parts had occurred in its melancholy dismember- 
ment. But now he turned round, and said, ‘' Lady, leave 4h<; lore of 
the stars to their great Maker. I forgive this man, and thank your 
grace for your justice. I claim these poor fragmenls, and crave >our 
leave to suffer me to depart with my devioe^.md niy child.” 

“No —no ! ” said tlH duchess, seizing liis hand. “■ Hist ! whatever 
Lord Wanviek paid thee, I will double. No time now for alchemy: 
but for the horoscope, it. is the veriest season. I name tliee my special 
astrologer ! ” • 

“Accept— accept ! ” whispered Mw}!!: “ for your daughter’s sake 
—lor your own— nay, for the Eureka’.s ! ” 

Adam bowed his head, and groaned forth — “But I go not hence — 
no, not a foot— unless f/iis goes with \w.. Cruel wretch, how he hath 
deformed it ! ” 

“ And now,” cried Alw^m, eiigcrly, this wronged luid imhappy 
maiden ? ” 

“ Go ! it thine to rclejisc and bring ber to our presence, good 
Alwyii ” said the duchess ; “ she shall lodge' with her father, and receive 
aU honour, Edllow me. Master W amcr ! ” 

No sooner, however, did the friar perceive that iUwyn had gone 
ill search of the gaoler, than he arrested the steps of the duchess, and 
said, with the air of a much-injured nian— • 

“May it please your grace to reniember, that unless the greater 
magician have all power, and aid in thwarting tlio lesser, the lesser 
can prevail ; and therefore, if your grace lands, when* too late, that 
Lord Wai-wick’s or Lord Eitzliugh’s arms prosper— that woe and 
disaster befall the king— .say not it was the fault of Friar Bungey ! — 
such thing's may he ! Nathless 1 sliall still sweat, and watch, and 
tr'l ; and if, despite your unhappy favour and encouragement to tlds 
hostile sorcerer, tlie king ahould beat his enemies, why then. Friar 
Bungey is not so powerless as your gi-acc holds him. i have said — 
Forked verhey! — VigilaLo ei conabo—el periipirabo—ed hungerabo—pro 
VOS et vestros^ Amen I ” 

Tlie duchess was struck by this elociuenl appeal ; but more and 
more convinced of the di*ead science of Adam, by the evident appre- 
hensions of the redoubted Bungey, and firmly persuaded that 
could bribe or induce the former to turn a science that wollld other- 
wise be hefetile into salutary account, she contented herself with a 
few words of conciliation and compHinent, and summoning the attend- 
ants who hud followed her, bade them take up tli/variovs membere 
of the Eui*cka (for Adam clearly demonsti-ated that lie would not 
depart without them), and conducted the philosopher to a lofty 
chamber, fitted up for the defunct astrologer. 

Hither, in a short time, Alwyn had the happiness of leading Sff)ylL 
atirl witnessing tlie delighted reunion of the cliild and father. And 
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theiij alter Lc liad learned the brief details of tlicir aljduction, be 
related how, baffled in aU attempt to iraec their clue, he had con- 
vinced hiinself that either the duchess or ]^iuni;ey was the author of 
the snare, relumed to the Tower, sIjouti llu? kin.iy’s wanvint^ learned 
that an old man and a joimg female had indeed been admitted into 
tlio fo^ess, and hurried at once to the duchess, who, surprised at his 
narration and complaint, and anxious to regain the sendees ot 
Warner, had ficcompaiiied him at once to the friar. 

“And though,” added the goldsmith, “I could indeed jirocure you 
lodgings more welcome to yc elsewhere, yet it is well to uin the friend- 
ship of the duchess, aud*royalty is ever an ill jbc. How ciime ye to 
quit the palace?” 

Sibyll ohaiifjed coimteuaiice, and her father answered gTavely, “We 
incurred the king’s displeasure, and the excuse was tluj popular hatred 
of and the Eureka.” 

“Heaven made tlic people, and the devil makes tliree-roiu-lhs of 
what is popular!” bluntly said tlic Man of the Middle Cla^s, over 
against both exiremes. 

“And how?” asked Sibyll, “liow, honoured and true friiaid, didst 
thou obtain the king’s warrant, and learn the snavc into which we had 
laUen?’\ 

This time it uas.Huyuwlio dianged eomii cnaiiee. He mused a 
moment, and then frankly answering— “ Thou must thauk Lord Hast- 
ing,” gave the exjdauation already known to the reader. 

Hut the grateful tears this relation cidled forth ’irom Sibyl), her 
clasped hands, her evident c'uiotiou of delight and love so paimnl poor 
Alwyn, tliat he rose abrupt ly, and look bis leave. 

And now, the Eureka was a luxury as iicremidorily forbid to the 
astrologer, as it had been to tluj alchemist, 1 Again the t rue science 
was despised, and the false cultivated and honoured. Condemned to 
calculations, which no man (liowever wise) in t hat age, lield alloget her 
delusive, and which yet Adam Warner studied with \eiy qualified 
bdi^— it happened by some of thosecomcidcnccs, which Imvc from time 
to time appe^ed to confirm the credulous in judicial astrology, that 
Adam’s predictions became fulfilled. The duchess was prepared for 
the first tidings, that Edward’s foes fled before him. She was next 
prepared for the very day in which Warwick landed, and ilicn her 
respect for the astrologer became strangely mingled with suspicion 
and terror, when she found that he proceeded to foretell but ominous 
and evil events ; and when, at last, still in corroboration of the un- 
happily too faithful horoscope, came the news of the king’s flight, and 
the earl’s march upon London, she fled to Eriar Eungey in dismay. 
And IViaCf Bungey said— 

“ Did I not warn you, daughter P Had you suftered me *l o ” 

“True, true!” interrupted the duchess. '‘"Now take, hang, rack, 
drown, or bum Jour honible '■ival, if you will, but imdo tlic cliarm, 
and save us from the earl ?” 

The friar’s eyes twinkled, but to the first thought of spite imd 
vengeance succeeded another : if he who had made the famous waxen 
effigies of the Earl of Warwick, were now to be found guilty of 
some atrocious and positive violence upon Master Adam Warner, 
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might not the ejirl be glad of so good an excuse to ])nt an end to 
himself? 

“ Daualitcr,” said the friar at that reflection, and shakieg liis head 
mysteriously and sadly, “ daughter, it is too late.” 

The duchess, in great despair, flew to the queen. Ilitlierto she had 
concealed from her royal daught.er the emi)lo>Tncni, she had given to 
iVdam ; for Elizabeth, who had herscU* suflcrcci from iluj popular belief 
in Jacqiictta’s sorcorwis, had of late earnestly besougiit her to lay 
aside all practices that could he caUed into question. Sow, however, 
when she confessed lo the agitated and distracted queen the retaining 
of Adam Warner, and his fatrd predictions, filizabetb, who, from dis- 
cretion and pride, had^irefuUy hidden from her mother (too vehement 
to keep a secret) that offence in the king, the memory of which had 
made Warner peculiarly obnoxious to him, exclaimed, “ Unliappy 
mother, thou hast employed the very man my fated husband would tlu^ 
most carefully luive banished from the palace, the very man whoconJd 
blast his name.” 

TJie duchess was aghast and thnnderstricken. 

“If ever I forsake IViar Bungey again !” she muttered; “ oif, T[£E 

GREAT MixV!” 

But events which demand a detailed recital now rapidly pressing on, 
gave the duchess not even the time to seek further explanation of 
Elizabeth's words, much less to determine tlie doubt that rose in her 
enlightened mind whether Adam's spells might not l)e yet unravelled 
by the timely execution of the soreJerer ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEtlBErwATIONS OE MAYOR AKl) COUNCIL, WHIM! LORD WARWICK 
MARCIUES UPON LONDON, 

It was a clear and bright day in the first week of October, 1470, 
when the various scouts employed by the juayor and council of London 
came back to the Guild, at m hicli that worsliipM corpointion were 
assembled — ^tlieir steeds blowji and jaded, themselves panting £ind 
breathless — ^to announcjc the rapid march of the IJarl of Warwick. 
The lord mayor of that year, Richard Lee, grocer and cilizen, sat in 
the venerable hall in a iiug() leather cluur, oyer which a pall of velvet 
had been th^o^vll in iiasic, clad in his robes of state, and snixonuded by 
his aldermeh and the magnates of the city. To the personal love whicu 
the greater part of the* body bor(i to the yoimg and courteous king, 
was added tl le terror which the corporation justly i^tertaiped of the 
Ijancastrian faction. They remembered the dreadful excesses wliich 
-Margaret had permitted to her army in the year 14()l~-what timcL ta 
use tlie expression of the old historian, “the wealth of London looked 
pale ana how gnid^ingly she had been restrained from condemning 
iicr revolted metropoUs to the horrors of sack and pillage. And th+^ 
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bearing of tin’s august rcprcsciii?^ion of tlie trade and power of London 
was not, at the first, unworthy of the liigh influence it had obtained. 
The agitat^n and disorder of the hour had introducc^d into the 
assembly several of the uior(‘ active and accredited citizens, not of 
right belongingto it; but they sat, in silent discipline and order, on 
long benches beyond the table crowded by the corporate officers. Fore- 
most among these, and remarkable by the firmness and intelligence of 
his countenance, and the earnest self-possession vdth which he listened 
to his seniors, was Nicholas Alwyn, summoned the council from his 
great influence with the apprentices and younger freemen of the city. 

As the last scout mmoiinced his news, and was gravely dismissed. 

The lord mayor rose; and being, perhaps, better educated man 
than many of the liauglitiest barons, and having more at stake than 
most of them^ his manner and language had a dignity and earnest- 
ness wliich might have reflected lionom* on the liigher court of par- 
liament. 

“Brethren and citizens,” lie said, with the d(icidcd brevity of one 
who felt it no time for many words, “in two liours we shall hear the 
clarions of Lord WarwieJe at om* gates ; in two hours we shall be 
summoned to give entrance to an army assembled in the name of 
IGng Henry. I have done my dutjp—I ha^c manned the walls— I 
have marshalled what soldiers we can command. I have sent to the 


deputy-governor of the Tower 
And what answer gives he, 


what answer gives he, my lord mayor ?” intciTupted Humfirey 


Heyford. 

“None to depend upn. He answers that Edwa 
ing the kingdom, has left him no power to resist ; 
force and force, king and king, migiit makes right.” 


He answers that Edward TV., in abdicat- 
him no power to resist ; and that between 


A deep breath, like a groan, went through the assembly. 

Up rose Master John Stokton, the mercer. He rose, trembling 
from limb to Ifiub. 


“Worshipful, my lord mayor,” said he, “it seems to me that our 
first duty is to look to our own selves I” 

Despite the gravity of the emergence, a laugh burst forth and was 
at once silenced, at this frank avowal. 

“ Yes,” continued the mercer, turning round, and striking the table 
with liis fist, in the action of a nervous man— ‘Wes ; for King Edward 
has set us the example. A stout and a dauntless champion, whose 
whole youth has been M'ar, King Edward has fled from the kingdom 
— King Edward takes care of liiinself— it is our diiiv to do the 


same!” 


Strange though it may seem, this homely selfishness went at once 
through ihe assembly like a flash of conviction. There was a burst of 
applause, and, as it ceased, the sullen explosion of a bombard (or 
cannon) from the city wail announced that the warder liad caught the 
first glimpse of tile approaching army. 

^Master Stokton started as if the shot had gone near to himself, and ^ 
dropped at once into his seat ejaculating, “The Lord have mercy upon 
us ! ’ There was a pause of a moment, and then several of the corpo- 
ration rose simultaneously. The mayor, preserving his ignit y, fixed 
on the sheriff. 
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“Few wonls, my lord, and I liave done,” said Ilieliard Gardyner — 
“ tliere is no ligLlmg without men. The troops at the Tower are not 
to be counted on. The populace arc all witli Lord Wamvick, even 
though he brought the devil at his back. Jf you hold out, look to rape 
and plunder before sunset to-moiTOW. If ye yield, go foHh in a body, 
^d the earl is not the man to suffer one Englishman to be injured 
in life or healtli who once trusts to his good ffiith. My say is said.” 

“Worshipful, my lord,” said a thin, cadaverous aldennau, who rose 
next — “ this is a judgment of the Lord and His saints. The Lollards 
and heretics have been too much sidfercd to run at large, and the 
wrath of Heaven is upon us.” • 

An impatient murm^ing attested the unwillingness of the larger 
))art of the audience to listen further; but an approving buzz from the 
elder citizens announced that the fanaticism was not without its 
favourers. Tims staniulatcd and encouraged, the orator contii?aed; 
aud concluded an harangue, interrupted more stormily than all that 
had ]jiv*ecded, by an exhorfation to leave the city to its fate, and to 
maich ill a body to the New Prison, draw forth five suspected Lollards, 
and bum them at Smithficld, in order to appease the Almighty and 
divert the tempest ! 

Tins subject of controversy once started, might have delayed the 
audience till the ragged staves of the Warwickers drove them 
forth from their hall, but for the sagacity and promptit-ude of the 
mayor. 

Brethren,” Ilf? said, ‘*it matters not to me whether the counsel 
suggested be good or bad, on the main ; but th^ have I heard, — ^thcre 
is small safety m death-bed repentance. It is too late now to do, 
through fear of the devil^ what we omitted to do through zeal for the 
church. The sole question is, ‘Fight or make terms.^^ Ye say we 
jAck men verily, yes, while no lejwers arc foimd ! Walworth, my 
predecessor, saved London from W^at Tyler. Men were wanting 
till the mayor and his fcllow-citizcus marched forth to Mile End. It 
may he the same now. Agree to fight, and weTl try il— -what say you, 
Nicholas Aiw.NU?— you know the temper of our young men.” 

I'hus called uiion, Alwyn rose, and such was the good name he had 
ub-cady acjqiiii cd, that evciy murmur hushed into pager silence, 

*‘MV lord rimyor,” he said, “there is a prora-b in my country 
uhicli says, "Fish swim best lliaPs bred iu the sea which means, 1 
take it, that men do best what they are trained for ! Lord Warwick 
iTid Ills men arc t rained for lighting- Few of the fish about London 
Bridge an', bred in t/u/l sea. Cry, ‘London to the rescue!’ — ^put on 
iiaubcrk and Jiclm, and you wiU have crowns enough to crack around 
you. WTiat follows r'--Master Stoktou hath said it : pillage and rape 
for the cit\-*-gibbet and cord for mayor and aldermen. Do I say 
this, loving tluj'’ house of Lancaster ? N o ; as Heaven shall judge me, I 
yhink that the policy King Edward liath chosen, and wliich costs hun 
lis crovni to-day, ought to make the house of York dear to burgess 
nd trader, lie hath sought to break up the iron rule of the ^reat 
Sarons— and never peace to England till that be done. He has failed; 
mit for a day. He has yielded for the time ; so must we. ‘ There’s a 
time to squint, and a time to look even.’ 1 advise that we march out 
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fcd the jearl*-4haifc we make honomable terms for the city— that we take 
of onc> faction to gain what we have not pined with the 
otheiMlja4^ we fight for our profit, not with swords where we shall be 
yrexst^, but m council and parliament, by speech and petition. New 
powet iS over gentle and douce. What matters to us, York or Lan- 
caster we want is pod laws. Get the best we can &om Lanca^ 

ter— and when King Edward returns, as return he will, let him bid 
higher than llcniy lor our love. Worshipful my lords and brethren, 
while barons and knaves go to loggerheads, honest men get their own* 
Time grows imdcr us like grass. York and Lancaster may piiU down 
each other— and what is^leftV Why three things that thrive in all 
weather— London, Industry, and the people t' We have fallen on a 
rough time. Wcdl, what says the proverb ? ‘ Boil stones in butter, and 
you may sup the broth.’ 1 have done.” 

This characteristic harangue, which was fortunate enough to accord 
with the selfishness of each one, and yet give the manly excuse of 
somid sense and wise policy to ail, was the more decisive in its effect, 
inasmuch as the young Alwyii, from his o\vn determined courage, and 
liis avowed distaste io the Lancastcjr faction, luid been expected to 
favour warlike counsels. The mayor liiraself, vrlio was faithfully tmd 
personally attached to Edvurd. with a depp sigh, gave way to the 
feeling of the assembly. And the rcsolul ion heing once come to, 
Henry Lee was the first to give it whatever advantage could be derived 
from prompt and speedy action. 

Go we forth at once,” said he go, as becomes us, in our robes 
of state, and with the insignijv of th('. city. Never be it said that the 
guardians of the city of London could neither defend with ^irit, nor 
make terms with honour. "We give entrance io Lord Warwick. 
Well, then, it must be our own free act. Come I Ofiicers of our 
court, advance.” 

" Stay a bit — stay a bit,” wliispcred Stokton, digging sharp claws 
intoAlwyn’s ann — “let them go firsf,— aword with you, cunning 
Nick— a word.” 

Master Stokton, despite the tremour of his nerves, was a man of 
such wealtli and substance, that Alwyn might well take the request, 
thus familiarly made, as a compliment not to be received dis- 
courteously ; moreover, he had liis ovm reasons for banging back 
from a procession which his rank in Ihc city did not require him 
to join. 

While, therefore, the mayor and the other dignitaries left the 
hallj witli as much state and order as if not ping to meet an in- 
vadmg army, but to join a holiday festival, Nicholas and Stokton 
lingered behind. 

*' Master Alwyn,” said Stokton, then, with a sly wink of his eye, 

you have this day done yourself great credit • you will rise— 1 have 
my eye on yodl I have a daughter— I have a aaughtef ! Aha ! a lad 
like you may come to peat things ! ” 

“ I am much bounden to you. Master Stokton,” returned Alwyn, 
somewliat abstractedly — “ but what’s your will ? ” 

“ My will i— hum, I say, Nicholas, what's your advice ? Quite rfebt 
not to go to blows. Odds costards ! that mayor is a very tiger ! But 
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don!t think it would be wiser not to join this procession^ Edf 
ward iV., an lie ever come back, has a long niemoTy. He 
ware, too — a good customer at a mercer’s; and, Lordi^ndw 
money he owes the city !•— hum— I would not seem ungrattiul.” 

But, if you go not out with the rest, there be ot^ier mercers wjho 
will have King Henryks countenance and favour ; and it is ca^ to see 
that a new court will make vast consumption in mercery.” 

Master Stokton looked puzzled. 

“ That were a hugeous pity, good Nicholas ; and, certes, there is 
Wat Smith, in Eastgate, who would cheat that good King Henry, 
poor man I wiiicli were a shame to the city f bnt, on the other hand, 
the Yorkists mostly n^y on the nail (except King Edward, Grod save 
him !}, and the Lancastrians arc as poor as mice. Moreover, King 
Henry is a meek man, and docs not avenge— King Edward, a hot 
and a stem man, and may call it treason to go with the lied Hose ! 1. 
wish I knew how to decide ! I have a daimiter, an only daughter— a 
buxom lass, and well dowered. I would I had a sharp son-m-law to 
advise me ! ” 

“ Master Stokton, in one word, then, he never goes far wrong who 
can nm with the hare and hunt with the hounds. Good day to you, I 
have business elsewhere.” 

So saying, Nicholas, rather hastily, shook off the mercer’s quivering 
fingers, and hastened out of the hall. 

“ Yerily,” mumiurcd the disconsolate Stokton, “run with the har^ 
quotha !— that is, go with King Edui^rd ; but hunt with the hounds — 
that is. go with King Henry. Odds costards ; it’s not so easily done 
by aplani man, not bred in the north. I’d best go— home, and do 
nothing ! ” 

With that, musing and bewildered, the poor man sneaked out, 
and was soon lost amidst the murmuring, gathering and swaying 
crowds, many amongst which were as much perpkzed a^hiraseff. 

]n the meanwhile, with his cloak muffled carelully round his face, 
and with a long, stealthy, gliding stride, Alwyn made his way through 
the streets, gamed the river, entered a boat in waiting for him, and 
anived at last at the pahice of the Tower. 


CHjVPTEH X. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ENTEY OP THE EAEL— THE ROYAL CAPTIVE YN THE 
TOWER^JIE MEETING BETWEEN KING-MAKER AND KINO. 

All in the chambers of the metropolitan fortresi cxliibited the 
greatest confnsion and ismay. The sentinels, it is tfiie, wclc still at 
their posts, mcii-at-arms at the outworks, the bombards were loaded, 
the flag of Edward IV. stiU waved aloft from the battlements; but the 
offleers of ilie fortress and the captains of its soldiery were, some 
assembled in the old hall, pale with fear, and wrangling with cjacb 
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Other; some had lied, none knew whither ; some had goneavowodl} 
and openlv to join the invading army. 

TlirongiiHhis tnmnltuoua and feeble force, Nicholas Alwyn was 
conducted by a single faithful servitor of the queen’s (by whom he was 
expected) ; and one glance of his quick eye, as he passed along, con- 
vinced him of the justice of his counsels. He arrived at la^, by a 
lon^ and winding stair, at one of the loftiest chambers, in one of the 
loftiest towers, usually appropriated to the subordinate officers of the 
household. 

And there, standing by the open casement, commanding some 
extended view of the noi^y and crowded scene beyond, both on stream 
and land, he saw the queen of the fugitive r'ouarcn. By her side 
was the Lady Scrope, her most famihar friend and confidant— her 
three infant duldren, Elizabeth, Mar}% and Cicely — grouped round 
her ktices, pla;^g with each other, ana unconscious of the terrors of 
the times; and apart from the rest stood the Duchess of Bedford 
conferring eagerly with Eriar Bungey, whom she had summoned in 
haste, to know if his art could not yet prevail over enemies merely 
mort^. 

The servitor announced Alwyn, and retired; tlie queen turned— 
“ What news. Master Alwyn ? Quick ! What tidings from tht lord 
mayor ? ” , 

Gracious, my queen and lady,” said Alwyn, falling on his knees— 
“ yon have but one course to pursue. Below yon casement lies your 
barge— to the right, see the ronnd grey tower of VJestminstcr Sane- 
tuaiT ; you have time vet, and but time ! ” 

The old Duchess of Bedford turned her shaip^ bright, grey eyes 
from tlie pale and trcmblins friar to the goldsmiili, but was silent. 
The queen stood aghast ! — “Mean you,” she faltered at last, “ that the 
city of Lond 9 n forsakes the king ? Shame on the cravens ! ” 

* Not cravens, vnp lady and queen,” said Alwyn, rising. " He must 
have iron nails that scratches a bear— and the white bear above all. 
The king has fled— tlic barons have fled— the soldiers have fled— tlie 
captains have fled— tlie citizens of London alone fly not ; but there is 
nothing, save life and property, left to raard.” 

“ Is tliis thy boasted influence with the commons and youths of the 
city?” 

*My humble influence, may it please your grace (I say it now 
openly, and I will say it a year hence, when King Edward will hold 
his court in these halls once again), my influence, such as it is. has 
been used to save lives, which nesistonce would waste in vain. Alack, 
alack 1 * No gaping against an oven,’ gracious lady ! Your barge is 
below." Again 1 say. there is yet time— when the bell tolls the next 
houn that time will be past ! ” 

Then Jeso defend these children ! ” said Elizabeth, bending over 
her infants, and wcepiig bitterly—" I will 1 ” 

“Hold!” said the Duchess of Bedford, “men desert ns— but do 
the spirits also forsake?- Speak, friar! const thou yet do aught 
for us ?— and if not, thinkest thou it is the right hour to yield and 
fly?” 

“Daughter,” said the friar, whose terror might have moved pity— 
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ds I said before, thank yourself- This Warner, this— in short the 
lesser magiciaii, hath been aided and cockered to counterv^^ the 
greater, as I forewarned. Fly I run ! fly ! Verily and indeed, it is 
flie properest of all times to save ourselves ; and the stars and the 
book, and my familiar, all call out — 'Off and awav ! ’ ” 

“’Fore heaven ! ” exclaimed Alwyn, who had hitherto been dumb 
with astonishment at this singular interlude — "sith he who liath 
shipped the devil must make the best of him, thou art for once on 
honest man, and a wise counsellor. Hark ! the second gun I The 
earl is at the gates of the city ! ” 

The queen lingered no longer— she cau^t her youngest child m 
her arms ; the Lady %crope followed with the two others — “ Come, 
follow quick, Mast<}r Alwyn,” said the duchess^ who, now that she 
was compelled to abandon tne world of prediction and soothsaying, 
became thoroughly the sagacious, plotting- ready woman of tMs life 
— " Come, your face and name will be of service to us* an we meet 
with obstruction.” 

Before Alwyn could reply, the door was thrown abruptly open, and 
several of the officers of the household rushed pell-mell into royal 
presence. 

Gracious queen ! ” cried many voices at once, each with a different 
sentence of fear and warning — “Fly! — ^We cannot depend on the 
soldiers— the populace are up — ^they shout for King Henry — Dr. 
Godard is preaching against you, at St. Paul’s Cross — Sir Geoffrey 
Gates has come cfdt of the sanctuary, and with him all the miscreants 
and outlaws— the mayor is now with the rebels ! Fly !— the sanctuary 
— ^thc sanctuary ! ” 

“ And who amongst you is of highest rank ? ” asked the duchess, 
calmly ; for Elizabeth, completely overwhelmed, seemed incapable of 
speech or movement. ^ , 

“I, Giles de Malvoisin, knight banneret,” said an old war- 
rior. armed cap-a-pie, who had fought in France under the hero 
Talbot. 

“Then, sir,” said the duchess, with mmesty, “to your hands J 
confide the eldest daughter of your king. Lead on!— we follow you, 
Elizabeth, lean on me.” 

With this, supporting Elizabeth, and leading her second grandchild, 
the duchess left the chainber. 

The friar followed amidst the crowd, for well he knew that if the 
soldiers of Warwick once caught hold of hinu he had fared about as 
happily as the fox amidst the dogs; and Alwyn, forgotten in the 
general confusion, hastened to Adam’s chamber. 

The old man, blessing any cause that induced his patroness to dis- 
pciiac with !iis astrological labours, and restored him to the care of 
his Eureka, was calmly and quietly employed in repaimg the mischief 
effected by the bungliug fnar. And Sibyll, who ac the first alarm 
had flown to his retreat, joyfully hailed the entrance of the friendly 
goldsmith. . . > 

Alwyn was indeed peiplexed what to advise, for the principal 
sanctuary would, no doubt, be crowded by ruffians ot the worrt 

wflcter ; and the better lodgments which that place, e little town in 
2 E 9 
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itself,* contained, be already prc^occnpicd by the Yorkists of rank ; and 
the smaller sanctuaries 'were still more liable to the same objection. 
Moreover, Adam should be recognised by any of tlie mbble that 
would ni(‘ct them by the way, his iate, by the summary malice of a 
mob, was certain. After all, tlic Tower would be free from the popu- 
lace ; and as soon as, by a few rapid questions, Alwyn leamea from 
Sibyll that she had reason to hope her father would find protection 
with Lord Warwick, and called to mind that Marjiiaduko Nevde was 
necessarily in the carl’s train, he advised them to remain quiet and 
concealed in their apartments, and promised to see and provide 
for them the moment^ the Tower was yielded up to the new 
government. i?' 

The counsel suited both Sibyll and Warner. Indeed, the philo- 
sopher could not very e^ily have licen indueed to separate himself 
again from the beloved Eureka; and Sibyll was more oecupied at that 
hour with thoughts and prayers for the beloved Hastings^ — afar — a 
■wanderer and an exile,— than with the turbulent events amidst which 
her lot was cast. 

In the storms of a revolution which convidscd a kingdom and 
hurled to the dust a tlirone. Love saw hut a single object — Science 
but its tranquil toil. Beyond the realm of inieii lies ever with its joy 
and sorrow, its vicissitude and change, the domain of the human 
heart. In the revolution, the toy of the scholar was restored to him ; 
in the revolution, the maiden mourned her lover. In the movement 
of the mass, each unit hath its separate passion." The blast that 
rocks the tree, shakes a different world in every leaf ! • 


CHAPTEE XI. 

THE TOWEH IN COMMOTION. 

On quitting the Tower, Alwyn regained the boat, and look his way 
to the city ; and here, whatever credit that worthy and excellent pei- 
sonage may lose in certain eyes, his historic is bound to coidess that 
his anxiety for Sibyll did not entirely distract his attention from 
interest or ambition. To become the head of his class, to rise to the 
first honoilfs ol^ his beloved city of London, had become to Nicholas 
AIw\ti a hope and aspii'ation which made as much a part of his being 
as glory to a warrior, power to a king, an Eureka to a scholar; and, 
though more mcchamcally than with any sordid calcuktion or self- 
seeking, Nicholas Alwyn repaired to his Ware in the ’Chepe. The 
streets, when he landed, already presented a different appearance from 
the disofder and tumult noticeable when he had before passed them. 
The citizens now had decided what course to adopt ; and though the 
ahops, or rather booths, were carefully closed, streamers of silk, cloth 
of arras and gold, were hung from the upper casements ; the balconies 

* The Sanctuary of Westminster was fortified. 
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were crowded with holiday gazers ; the fickle populace (the same herd 
tliat had hooted the meek Henry, when led to tl»e Tower) were now 
shouting, “A Warwick!” “A Clarence!” and pouring fnrong iifter 
throng, to gaze upon the army^ which, with the mayor imd alder- 
men, had already entered the city. Having se?u to llie faecuri^of 
his costly goods, ^d praised his apprentices duly for their care of his 
interests, and their abstinence from joining the crowd, !Nicholas then 
repaired to the upper story of his house, and set forth from his case- 
ments and balcony the richest stuffs he possessed. Howeve^ there 
was his own shrewd, sarcastic smile on his Ijfm lips, as lie said to his 
apprentices, “When these arc done with, lay them cai-efuUy by against 
Edward of York’s re-fln>ry.” 

Meanwhile, preceded by trumpets, drums, and her^ds, the Earl of 
Warwick ana his royal son-in-law rode into the shouting city, l^hind 
came the litter of the Duchess of Clarence, attended by the EmI of 
Oxford, Lord Eilzhugh, the Lords Stanley and Shrcwsbnry, Sir 
llohert dc Lyt-ton, and a princely cortege of knights, squires, and 
nobles ; wliile, file upon file, rank upon rank, followed the long march 
of the unresisted armament. 

Warwick, clad in complete armour of Milan steel— save the helmet, 
whicli was borne behind him by Ms squire,— mounted on his own noblo 
Saladhi, iirestjrvcd upon a countenance so well suited to command the 
admiration of a populace, the same cliaracter as heretofore, of manly 
majesty and lofty frankness. Butto'a nearer and more searcliing gazo 
than was likely tb be bent upon him in such an hour, the dark deep 
traces of care, anxiety, and passion might have been detected in the 
lines which now tliickly intersected the forehead, once so smooth and. 
fiuTOwlcss ; and Ms kingly eye, not looking, as of old; right forward 
as he moved, cast unquiet, searching glances about him and around, 
as he bowed Ms bare head from side to side of the welcoming 
thousands. 

A far greater change, to outward appearance, was visible in the fair 
young face of the Duke of Clarence. His complexion, \isually san- 
guine and blooming, like his elder brother’s, was now little less palo 
than that of llichard. A sullen, moody, discontented expression, 
which not all the heartiness of the meetings he received could dispel, 
contrasted forcibly with the goodlumoured laughing recklessness. 
wMch had once drawn a “God Tbless him !” from all on whom rested 
his light-blue joyous eye. He was unarmed, save by a corslet ricMy 
embossed with gold. His shori manteline of crimson welvrt, Ms hoseii 
of wMte cloth hiced with gold, and Ms low horseman’s boots of Spanish 
leather curiously carved and broidcred, with long golden spjurs, Ms 
plumed and jewelled cap, Ms white charger with housings enriched 
with pearls 8i:d blazing with cloth of gold, Ms broad collar of precious 
stones, with the order of St. George; Ms general’s truncheon raised 
aloft, and Ms Plantagenet banner borne by the heraln over liis royal 
head, caught the eyes of the crowd, only the more to rivet them on an 
amect iU fitting the triumph of a bloodless victoiy . At Ms left hand, 
where the breadth of the streets permitted, rode Henry Lee, the maypr, 
uttering no word, imless appealed to, and then answering but with 
chilling reverence and dry monosyllables. 
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A narrow wmdin? in tiie streets, which left Warwick and Clarence 
alone side hy side, gave the former the opportunity he had desired. 

" How, ptinoe and son,” he said in a hollow whisper, “ is it with this 
brow of care that thousaiddenest our conquest, and enterest the capital 
we gain without a blow ?” 

“Hy St. George ! ’’answered Clarence, sullenly, and in the same tone; 
“ thinkest thou it cliafes not the son of Kichcird of York, after such toils 
and bloodshed, to minister to the dethronement of nia kin and the 
restoration of tne foe of his race ? ” 

“ Thou shouldst have thought of that before,” returned Warwick, 
but with sadness and pity in the reproach. 

" Ay, before Edward of Lancaster was madc^'my lord and brother,” 
retorted Clarence, bitterly. 

“Hush!” said the earl, “and calm thy brow. Not thus didst 
thou 'speak at Amboisc; either thou wert then less frank, or more 
generous. But regrets arc vain : we have raised the whirlwind, and 
must rule it.” 

And with that, in the action of a man who would escape his own 
thoughts, Warwick made his black steed demivolte ; anef the crowd 
shouted again the louder at the earl’s gallant horsemanship, and 
Clarence’s dazzling collar of jewels. * 

While thus the procession of the victors, the nominal object of aU 
this mighty and sudden revolution — of this stir and uproar — of these 
shining arms and tlauntu^ banners, — of this heaven or hell in the 
deep passions of men — still remained in his prisoii-chamber of the 
Tower, a true type of the thing factions contend for ; absent, insig- 
niheant, unheeded and, save by a few of the leaders and fanatical 
priests, absolutely forgotten ! 

To this solitaiy chamber we are now transported ; yet solitary is a 
word of doub.tful propriety ; for though the royal captive was alone, so 
far as the human species make up a man’s companionship and solace 
— ^though the faithful ^ntlemen, Manning, Eedle, and Allerton, had, 
on the news of Warwick’s landing, been thrust from his chamber, and 
were now in the ranks of Ids new and strange defenders, yet power 
and jealousy had not left his captivity all forsiiken. There was still the 
Btariing in its c^e, and the fat, asthmatic spardel still wagged its tail 
at the sound of its msister’s voice, or the rustle of his long gown. 
And still from the ivory crucifix gleamed the sad and holy face of the 
God— present alway— and who. by faith and patience, hnketh ever- 
more grief 'to joy— but earth to heaven. 

The august prisoner had not been so utterly cut olT from all know- 
ledge 0 / the outer life as to be ignorant of some unwonted and import- 
ant stir in +he fortress and the city. The sipiirc who had brought 
him Ids morning meal had been so agitated as to excite 1.he captive’s 
attention, and mad then owned that the Earl of Warwick had pro- 
claimed Henry xing, and was on his march to London. But neither 
the squire nor any of the officers of the Tower dared release the 
illustnous captive, nor even remove him as yet to the state apart- 
ments vacated by Elizabeth, They knew not what might be the 
pleasure of the stout earl or the Duke of Clarence, and feared oyer- 
officiousnoss might be their worst crime. But naturally imagining 
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6liai Henry’s first command, at the new position of tiling, might 
be for liberty, and perplexed whether to yield or reluse, thev 
absented themselves from his summons, and left the vhole Tower 
in wliich he was placed actually deserted. 

Fiom his casement the king could see, however, the commotion, 
and the crowds upon the wharf and river, with the gleam of arms and 
banners: — and hear the sounds of “A Warwick!” “A Clarence!” 
“Long live good Henry VI. !” A strange combination of names, 
which disturbed and amazed him much ! But by deuces, the un- 
wonted excitement of perplexity and surprise settled back into the 
calm serenity of his most gentle mind aifd temper. That trust in 
an all-directing ProWdence, to which he had schooled himself, had 
(if we may so say with reverence) driven his beautiful soul into the 
opposite error, so fatal to the affairs of life ; the error that deadens 
and benumbs the energy of free will and tlie noble alertlless of 
active duty. AVhy strain and strive for the things of this world ? 
God would order all for the best. Alas ! God hath placed us in 
this world, each, from king to peasant, with neiwes. and hearts, and 
blood, and passions, to struggle with our kind ; ana, no matter how 
heavenly the goal, to labour with the million in the race ! 

“ Poraooth,” murmured the king, as, his hands clasped behind him, 
he paced slowly to and fro the floor, “this ill world seemeth but a 
feather, blown about by the winds, and never to be at rest. Hark ! 
Warwick and King Henry— the lion and the lamb ! Alack, and we 
are fallen on iSo Paradise, where such union were not a miracle ! 
Foolish bird ! ’’—and with a pitying smile upon that face whose holy 
sweetness might have disarmed a fiend, he paused before the cage and 
contemplated his feUow-captive — “ Foolish bird, the uneasiness and 
turmoil without have reached even to thee. Thou beatest thy wings 
against the wires — thou tumest thy bright eves to pine restlessly. 
Whv P Pantest thou to be free, silly one, that tne hawk mav swoop on 
its defenceless prey ? Better, perhaps, the cage for thee, and the prison 
for tliy master. Well— out if thou wilt ! Here at least thou art 
safe ! ” and opening the cage the starling flew to his bosom, and 
nestled there, with its small clear voice mimicking the humai] 
sound. 

“ Poor Henry— poor Henry 1 Wicked men— poor Henry ! ” 

The bowed his meex head over his favourite, and the fat 
spaniel, jeaions of the monopolised caress, came w^dling towards its 
master, with a fond whine, and looked un at him with eyes that 
expressed more of faith and love than Edward of York, the ever 
wooing and ever wooed, had read in the gaze of woman. 

Witn those companions, and with tnoughts growing more and more 
composed ^d rapt from ail that roused and vexed his interest 
in the forenoon, Henry remained till the hour hud^long passed for 
his evening meal. Surorised at last by a negUgence wh*ch (to do 
his gaolers justice) had never before occurred, and finding no re- 
sponse to his hand-bell— no attendant in the anteroom — the outer doors 
locked as usual — but the sentinel’s tread in the court below, hushed 
and still, a cold thrill for a moment shot through his blood. “ Was 
he left for hunger to do its silent work I ” Slowly he bent his way from 
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the outer rooms back to hw eiiambcr ; nnd, as he passed the case- 
ment again, he heard, though far in the distance', 1 iirough the dim 
air of the deepening twilight, the cry of “ Long live King Henry !” 

This devotion witliout— -this neglect vithin, was a wondrous con- 
trast! Meanwhile ihe spaniel, with that instinct of fidelity which 
divines the wants of the master, h^ moved snuffling and smelling, 
round and round the chambers, till it stopped and scratched at a 
cupboard in the anteroom, and then udtli a joyful bark flew back 
to the king, and taking the hem of his gown between its tectli, 
led liira towards the spot it had discovered ; and there, in truth, a 
few of those small cakesi usually served up the night’s livery, 
liad been carelessly left. They sufficed for the da.\ ’s food, and the 
king, the dog, and the starling, sliarcd* them peacefully together. 
This done, Ilenry cai*cfully replaced his bird in its cage, bade the 
dog creep to the hearth and he still; passed on to liis little orator}', 
with the relics of cross and saint sirewed around the solemn image, 
— and in prayer forgot the world ! Meimwhile darkness set in : 
the streets Ivid grown deserted, save where in some iiooks and by- 
lanes gathered CToups of tlie solcfiery; hut for ilie most, part tlie disci- 
pline m which Warwick held his anny, had dismissed those stem 
loiterers to tlie vai-ious quarters provided for tnrni, and little remained 
to remind the peaceful citizens that a throne had been uprooted, and 
a revolution consummated, that eventfid day. It wan at this time 
that a tall man, closely wrapped in his large horseman’s cloak, passed 
alone through the streets, and gained the Tower. At tlie sound 
of his voice by the great gate, the sentinel staited in alarm: 
a few moments more, and all left to guard tlie fortress were gathered 
round him. hVoiu these he singled out one of the squires who usually 
attended Henry, and bade him fight his st eps to the king’s chamber. 
As in that chamber Homy rose from his knees, he saw' the broad red 
light of a torch flickering under the chinks of the thresliold ; he heard 
the slow tread of approacliin" footsteps, the spaniel uttered a low 
prowl its eyes sparkfinp, the door oiiencd^ and tlm torch home 
behind by the squire, and raised aloft so that its glare threw a broad 
fight over the whole chamber, brought into full view the dark and 
haughty countenuuce of the Earl of Waiwick. 

The squire, at a gesture from the earl, lighted the sconces on the 
wail, the tapers on the table, and quickly vanished. King-maker 
and king were alone ! At the first sight of "VVanvick, Hemy had 
turned pale; and receded a few paces, with one luuid uplifted in adju- 
ration or command, while with me other he veiled his eyes— whether 
that tliisj stai-tlcd movement came from the weakness of bodily 
nerves, much shattered by sickness and confinement, oy from the 
sudden emotions called forth by the aspect of one who had wTought 
him calamities s^> dire. But the cravens terror in the presence of a 
fiving foe was, w'lch all liis meekness, all his holy abhorreucc of wrath 
and warfare, as unknoMm to that royal heart as to tlie liigh blood of 
his Hero-sire. And so, after a brief pause, and a thought that took 
the shape of prayer, not for safety from peril, but for grace to foi^ve 
the past, Henry VI. advanced to Warwick, who still stood dumb by 
the threshold, combating with his ow'n mingled and turbulent emo- 
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tions of pride and sliaine, and said, in a voice majestic even from its 
very mildness— 

“ Wliat tale of new woe and evil hath the Earl of Salisbury and 
Warwick come to announce to the poor captive who was once i> 
king?” 

“Eorgive me! Eorgiveness, Henry, mv lord — Eorgiveness ! ” 
exclaimed Wanvick, falling on Ms knee. The meek reproacli—t lie 
touching words — the mien and visage altered, since last bclield, from 
manliood into age—the grey hairs and bended form of the king, w('nt 
^^|lt once to that proud heart ; and as the earl ]jcnt over tiie wan, thin 
Ttoiaud, resigned to his lim, a tear upon its surface out-sparkled all the 
f jewels that it wore. 

“Yet no,” continued the earj^ (impatient, as proud men arc, to 
hurry from repentance to atonement, for the one is of humiliation juid 
the other of pride), — “yet no, my liege— not now do 1 crave iliy 
])}irdoii. IN o ; but when begirt, in tlie Trails of tliine ancestors, with 
1 he peers of England, the victorious banner of St. George waving 
above the throne which thy servant hath rebuilt— then, when the 
trumpets are sounding tliy rights without the answer of a foe— then, 
when from shore to shore of fair England tlie shout of tJiy ])eoplc 
echoes to the vaidt of liAiven — fieu will War\vick kneel apiiin to 
King llcury, and sue for the pardon lie hatli not ignobly won I ” 

“Alack, sir,” said tlie king, with accents of inounit'ul, yet half- 
reproving kindnes^ “ it was not amidst! trumps and banners that 1 he 
Star of God set mankind the exemplar and iiatteni of charit y to fo(*&. 
AVlicn thy liaiid struck the spurs from my heel— when thou didst 
parade me through the hootmg crowd to this solitary cell, 
Warwick, I forgave tliec, and praved to heaven for pardon for thee, it 
thou didst wrong me— /er mi/self, if a king’s fault had desc'r\'cd a 
subject’s harshness, llise, sir earl : our God is a jealcjiis God, and 
the attitude of worship is for Him alone.” 

Warwick rose from his knee; and the king, perceiving and com- 

S assionuting the struggle which shook the strong man’s breast, laid 
is hand on the earl’s shoulder, and said — “ P(;aee bo witli thee ! — 
thou hast done me no real barm. I have been as hapi)y in thesej 
■walls as in tlie green parks of Windsor; happier than in iIkj halls of 
state, or in the midst of wrangling anuies. What tidings now ? ” 
"My liege, is it possible that you know not that Edward is a 
fugitive and a beggar, and that Heaven hath permitted me to avenge 
at once your injuries and my o^vn ? TMs day, wit^iout^ blcnv, I have 
regainocl your city of Loudon ; its streets are miiuned with my amy. 
Erom the council of peers, and warriors^ and prelates, assemWed at 
my house, I have stolen liither alone and in secret, that 1 might he the 
first to hail ydur grace’s restoration to the throne of Hemy V 
, The king’s face so little changed at this intelligence^ that its calm 
sadness almost enr^ed the impetuous Warwick, aiu^with chiGculty 
he restrained from givingutterance to the thought— “ He is not worthy 
of a throne who cares so little to possess it.” 

" Well-a-day I ” said Heuiy, sighing, " Heaven, then, hatli sore 
trials yet in store for mine old age 1 Tray— Tray I ” and stooping, he 
Stently patted his dog, who kept watch at his feet, still glaring suspi- 
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ciously at Warwick— “We are both too Oxd for the chase now !— Wfli 
you be seated, my lord? ” 

“ Trust me,” said the earL as he obeyed the commaiid, liarinff first 
set chair and footstool for the king, who listened to him with aown> 
cast eyes and his head drooping on nis bosom— “ trust me, your later 
days, my liege, will be free from the storms of your youth. AU chance 
of Edward’s hostility is expired. Your allumce, though I seem 
boastful so to speak — your alliance with one in whom the people can 
confide for some skill m war, and some more profound experience of 
the habits and temners^of your subjects than your former councillors 
could possess, will leave your honoured leisure free for the holy medi-* 
tations it affects ; and your glory, as your safety, shall be the care of 
men wlio can awe this rdbeluous world.” 

“ Alliance ! ” said the king, who had caught but that one word. 
“ Ol what speakest thou, sir earl ? ” 

“ These missives will explam all, my liege. This letter from my 
lady the Queen Margaret, and this from your gracious son, the Prince 
of Wales.^* 

“ Edward ! my Edward ! ” exclaimed the king, with a father’s burst 
of emotion. “ Thou hast seen him, then ? — bears he his health well ? 
— ^is he of cheer and heart ? ” * 

“ He is strong and fair, and full of promise, and brave as his grand- 
sire’s sword.” 

“ And knows he — ^knows he well that we all are the potter’s clay 
in the hands of God ? ” * 

“ My liege,” said Warwick, embarrassed, “ he has as much devotion 
as befits a Christian knight and a goodly prince.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed the king, “ye men of arms have strange thoughts on 
these matters and cuttmg the silk of the letters, he turned from the 
warrior. Shading his face with his hand, the earl darted his keen 
glance on the features 9f the king, as, di’awing near to the table, the 
latter read the communications which announced his new connexion 
with his ancient foe. 


But Henry was at first so affected by the sight of Margaret’s well- 
known hand, that he thrice put down her letter, and wiped the 
moisture from his eyes. 

“ My poor Margaret, how thou hast suffered ! ” he murmured : ^ 
“ these very characters are less firm and bold than they were. Well 
— ^well ! ” and at last he betook himself resolutely to the task. Once 
or twice his countenance changed, and he uttered an exclamation of 
suimrise. But the proposition of a marriage between Prince Edward 
and the Lady Anne did not revolt his forgiving mind, os it had the 
haughty and stem temper of his consort. And when he had concluded 
his sous epistle, foil of the ardour of his love and the spirit of his 
youth, the kii^g passed his left hand over his brow, and then extend- , 
mg his* right to Warwick, said, in accents which trembled with 
emotion — Serve my son— since he is thine, too give peace to this 
distracted kingdom— repair my errors— press not hard upon those who 
contend against us, and Jesu and his saints will bless this bond ! ” 


The earl’s object, perhaps, in seeking a meeting with ,Henr}* so 
ivate and imwitnessed, had been, that none, not even his brother^ 
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triijdit hearken to tlie reproaches he anticipated to receive, or say 
hereafter that he heard "Vyarwick, returned as victor and avenger to 
nis native land, descend, in the hour of triumpli, to exteftuation and 
excuse. So affironted, imperilled, or to use his own strong word, so 
des^ired*^ had he been in the former rule of Henry, that his intellect, 
winch, however vigorous in his calmer moods, Tvas liable to be 
obscured and dulled by liis passions, had half-confounded the gentle 
king with his ferocious wife and stem councillors, and lie had thought 
he never could have humbled himself to the man. even so far as 
knighthood's submission to Margaret's sex^ had allowed him to the 
woman. But the sweetness of Henry's manners and disposition—the 
sfiint-likc dignity which he had manifested throughout this painful 
interview, and the touching grace and trustful generosity of his last 
words— words which consummated the earl’s large projects of ambi- 
tion and revenge, had that effect upon Warwick wtiicli the prea^liing 
of some holy man, dwelling upon the patient sanctity of the Saviour 
had of old on a grim Cluster, all incapable liiinsclf of practising su^ 
meek excellence^ and yet all-moved and penetrated by its loveliness in 
another ; and, like such Crusader, the representation of all mildest 
and most forgiving singularly stirred up in the warrior's mind imi^s 
precisely the reverse— images of armed valour and stern vindication, 
as if where tlie Cross was planted, sprang from the earth the standard 
and the war-horse ! 

“ Pcrisli your foes ! May war and stonn scatter tliem as the chaff I 
My liege, my royhl master,” continued the earl, in a deep, low, fal- 
tering voice. “ Why knew I not thy holy and princely heart betore? 
Why stood so many between Warwick's devotion and a king so worthy 
to command it? How poor beside thy great-hearted fortitude and 
thy Christian heroism, seems the savage valour of false Edward! 
Shame upon one who c«an betray the trust tliou hast placed in him. 
Never will 1 1 Never ! I swear it ! No ! though all Eiigland desert 
thee, I will stand alone witli my breast of mail before thy throne ! 
Oil, would«»tliat my triumph had been less peaceful and less bloodless I 
would that a liundred battle-fields were yet left to prove how deeply 
—deeply in his heart of hearts — ^Warwick feels the forgiveness of ms 
king ! ” 

“ Not so— not so— not so ; not battle-fields, Warwick 1 ” said Henry. 
” Ask not to serve the king by shedding one subject's blood.” 

“ Your pious will be obeyed ! ” replied Warwick. “ We will see 
if mercy can effect in others what thy pardon effects iii mo.* And now, 
my liege, no longer must these walls confine thee. Tlie chambers of 
the palace await their sovereign. What ho, there ! ” and going to the 
door, he threw it open, and agreeably to the orders lie had given be- 
low, aU the dfficers left in ihc fortress stood crowded togesther in the 
small ante-room, baveheaded, with tapers in their hapds, to conduct 
the monarch to the halls of liis conouered foe. • • 

At the sudden sight of the earl, these men, struck involuntai-ily and 
at once by the grandeur of liis person and his animated asj^ect, burst 
forth with the rude retainer's cry, “A Warwick I a Warwick ! ” 

“ Silence ! ” thundered the carl’s deep voice. “ Who names the 
subject in the sovereign’s presence ? Behold your king I ” 
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The men, abashed by the reproof, bowed their heads and sank on 
their knees, as Warwick took a taper from the tabic, to lead the Avny 
from the pT*ison. 

Then Henry turned slowly, and gazed with a lingering eye upon the 
walls, which even sorrow and solitude had endeared. The little ora- 
tory— tlic crucilix— the relics— the embers burning low on the lieartli— 
the rude time-piece— all took to his tiioughtfiil eye an almost human 
aspect of melancholy and omen; and the bird, roused, whetlier by tlio 
glare of the lights, or the recent shout of the men, opened its briglit 
eyes, and fluttering restjessly in and fro, shrilled out its favourite sen- 
tence— “Poor Henry!— poor Henry !—wicke4picn !— v/ho would be a* 
king ? ” 

"Thou hcarest it, Warwick?” said Henry, shaking his head. 

“ Could an eagle speak, itwould have auouier cry than the starling,” 
returned the earl, with a proud smile. 

" Why, look you,” smd the king, once more releasing the bird 
which settled on his wrist, “ the eagle had broken liis heart in tin 
narrow cage— the eagle liad been no comforter for a captive ; it i.= 
these gentler ones that love and soothe us best in onr adversities. 
TVav, flVay, fami not notp, sirrah, or 1 shall tliiuk tlmu hast been false 
in thy fonaness heretofore I Cousin, I attend you.” 

And with liis bird on his wrist, his dog at liis heels, Hcmy VT. fol- 
lowed the carl to the illimiinatcd hall of Edward, where the table was 
-inrcad for the royal repast, and where liis old friends, Mamiing. 
Bedle, and Alierton, stood weeping for joy; while from the gmlery raised 
aloft, the musicians gave forth the rough and stirring melody ndiich 
had gradually fallen out of usage, but which was once the hiorman*s 
national au\ and which the warlike Margaret of Anjou had rctaught to 
her minstrels— “ T’ue Battle Hymn op Kollo.” 
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BOOK THE ELEVENTH. 

THE NEW POSITION OF THE KING-MAKER. 


CHAPTER 1. 

WHEREIN MASTER ADAM WARNER IS NOTABLY COmiENDED AND 
ADVANCED— AND GREATNESS SAYS TO WISDOM, ‘^THY DESTINY 
BE MINE, AMEN.” 

The Chroiiicl(^s inform us, that two or three days after the entrance 
of Warwick and Clarenc(»— viz. on the Gth of October— those two 
leaders, accom])anied by the Lords Shrewsbury, Stanley, and a nume- 
rous and noble train, visited the Tower in formal state, and escoried 
the king, robed in blue velvet, the crown on liis head^^to public thanks- 
givings at St. Paul’s, and thence to %the Bishop’s Palace, * where ho 
continued chiefly to reside. 

The proclamation that announced the change of dynasty was re- 
ceived with apparent acquiescence through the length and breadth of 
the kingdom, and tlie restoration of the Lancastrian line seemed yet 
the more firm and solid by the magnanimous forbearance of Warw ick 
and bis councils. Not one execution that could be termhd the act of 
^private revenge, stained with blood the second reign of the peaceful 
Henry. One only liead fell on the scaffold — that of the Earl of Wor- 
cester, f This solitary execution, winch was regarded by all classes 
as a due concession to justice— only yet more illustrated the general 
mildness of tlie new rule. 

It was in tlic earliest days of this sudden Restoration, that Alwyn 
found the occasion to serve his friends in the Tower, Wanvick was 
eager to conciliate all the citizens, who, whether frankly or grudg- 
ingly, had supported his cause: and. iimongst thes®, he. was soon 
informed of the part taken in the Guilmiall by the rismg goldsmitli. He 
sent for Alwyn to liis house in Warwick-lane, and alWr compliment- 
ing bini on liis advance in life and rexiutc, since Nicholas had*waitcd 

* Nol to the Palace at Westminster, as some historians, preferrinfirthe French to 
the English authorities, have asserted— that polacc was out of repair. 

t Lord Warwick himself did not sit in Jadgraent on Worcesters lie was tried and 
condemned by Lord Oxford. Thoue:h some old offences in his Irish g^ovemment 
were alleged against him, the cruelties which rendered him so odious were of recent 
date. He had (as we before took occasion to r^tc) impaled twenty persons after 
Warwick’s flight into France. The ” Warkworth Chronicle” says, “he was ever 
afterwordes greatly behated among the people for this disordynate dethe that h« 
used, contrary to the laws of the lande.** 
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on liim "witii baubles for bis embassy to Prance, he offered him the 
special rank of goldsmith to the king. 

The wary, yet honest, trader paused a moment in some embarrass- 
ment before he answered— 

“ My good lor^ you arc noble and gr^ious eno’ to understand and 
forgive me when I say that I ^ve had, in the upstart of my fortunes, 
the countenance of the late ]^g Edward and his queen ; and though 
the public weal made me advise my fellow-citizens not to resist your 
entiy, 1 would not, at least, have it said that my desertion had bene- 
fited my private fortunes.” 

Warwick coloured, ahd his lip curled. " Tush, man, assume not . 
virtues wliich do not exist amongst the son^ of trade, nor, much ] 
trow, amongst the sons of Adam. I read thy mind. Thou thinkest 
it unsafe openly to commit thyself to the new state. Pear not — we 
are hrm.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” returned Alwyn, " it is not so. But there arc 
many better citizens than L who remember that the Yorkists were 
ever friends to commerce. And you will find that only by great ten- 
derness to our crafts you can win the heart of London, though you 
liave passed its gales.” 

“ 1 shall be just to all men,” answered the earl, drily ; “ but if the 
flat c^s arc false, there are eno* of bonnets of steel to watch over the 
Red Rose ! ** 

“ You are said, my lord,” returned Alwyn, bluntly, “ to love the 
barons, the knights, the gentry, the yeomen, and the peasants, but to 
despise the traders— 1 fear me^ that report in this is true.** 

love not the trader spirit, man — the spirit that cheats, and 
cringes, and liaggU's, aiid splits straws for pence, and roasts eggs by 
other men’s blazing rafters. Edward of York, forsooth, was a great 
trader! Jt,wasa sorry hour for England, when such as ye, Nick 
Alwyn, left your green villages for loom and booth. But tlius far have 
I spoken to you as a brave fellow^ and of the north countree. 1 have 
no time to waste on words. Wilt thou accept mine offer, or name 
another boon in my power f The man who hath served me wrongs me^ 
— till I have served him again! 

“ My lord, yes ; 1 will name sudi a boon; safety, and if you will, 
pome grace and honour, to a learned scholar now m the Tower— one 
Adam Warner, whf>m ** 

“ Now in the Tower ! Adam Warner ! And wanting a friend, I no 
more an e:dle ! i That is rny affair, not thine. Grace, honour— ay, to 
his heart’s content. And Ins noble daughter? Mort Dieu ! she shall 
choose her bridegroom among the best of England. Is she, too, in the 
fortress P ” 

“ Yes,” said Alvnn, briefly, not liking the last part of the earl*s 
speech, , 

Tlie eaxl rang the bell on his table. “ Send hither Sir Mannaduke 
Nevile.” 

Alwyn saw Ms former rival enter, and heard the carl commission 
tiim to accompany, with a fitting tram, his own litter to tlie Tower. 
And you, Alwyn, go with your foster-brother, and pray Master War- 
ner and his daughter to be my guests for their own pleasure. Gome 
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hither, my rude Northman—come. I sec I shall have many secret foea 
in this city— wilt not thou at least be Warwick’s open friend ? ” 

^wyn found it hard to resist the charm of the carl’s i/ianner and 
voice, but, convinced in liis own mind that the a^e was against 
Warwick, and that commejee and London would be little advantaged 
by the earl’s rule, the trading spirit prevailed in Ws breast. 

" Gracious my lord,” he said, benoing his knee in no servile homage, 
** he who befriends my order, commands me.” 

The proud noble hit his lip, and with a silent wave of his hand, dis- 
^missed the foster-brothers. 

*4 “ Tliou art but a churl at best, Nick,” said Marmadukc, as the door 
closed on the young m(3fe. “ Many a baron would have sola his father’s 
hall for such words from the earl’s lip.” 

“ Let barons sell their free conduct for fair words. I keep myscK un- 
shackled, to join that cause which best fills the market, and reforms 
the law. But tell me, I pray thee, sir knight, what makes Warner 
and his daughter so dear to your lorn ?” 

“ What ! know yon not ?— and has she not told you ?— Ah— what was 
I about to. say P” 

“ Can there he a secret between the earl and the scholar ?” asked 
Alwyn, in wonder. 

“If there he, it is our place to respect it,” returned the Nevile, 
adjusting liis mant-cline — “and now we must command the litter.” 

Jn spite of all the more urgent and harassing allairs that pressed 
upon him, the car> found an early thne to attend to his guests. His 
welcome to Sibyll was more tlum courteous— it was paternal. As she 
approached him, timidly, and with a downcast eye, he advanced, placed 
his hand upon her head — 

“ The Holy Mother CTcr have thee in her charge, child !— This is a 
father’s kiss, young mistress,” added the earl, pressing liis bps to her 
forehead — “and in this kiss, remember tliat 1 pledge tolheccare for 
thy fortunes, lumour for Ihy name — ^my heart to do thee service — ^my 
ann to shiela from wrong ! Brave scholar, thy lot has become inter- 
woven mth my own. Prosperous is now my destiny— my destiny be 
tliine! Amen!” 

He turned then to Warner, ^d without further reference to a pa^, 
wliich so galled Ids proud spirit, he made the scholar explain to him 
the nature of his lahours. In the mind of every man who hjis passed 
much of his life in successful action, there Ls a certain, if wc may so 
say,untaught«»fir///m>,— but especi^y among those whc^have*been bred 
to’ the art of war. A great soldier is a great mechanic— a great mathe- 
, matician, though he may, know it not ; and Warwick, therefore, better 
than many a scholar, comprehended the principle upon wliich* Adam 
founded his eswiiriments. But though he caught also a glimpse of the 
vast results wdiich such experiments in themselves were calculated to 
^ effect, his strf)ng common sense perceived yet more ^lifsarly -that the 
time was not ripe for such startling inventions. 

“ My friend,’* he said, “ I comprehend thee passably. It is clear to 
me, that if thou canst succeed in making the elements do the work 
of man with equal precision, hut with far greater force and rapidity, 
thou must multiply eveBtuaUy, and, by multiplying, cheapen, m the 
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■ products of industiy— tnat thou must give to ttiis country the market 
of the world,— and tliat thine would he the tmc alchemy that tumetb 
an to gold ” 

" Mighty intellect— thou graspest the tnith ! ” exclaimed Adam. , 

“ But," pursued the earl, wth a mixture of prejudice and judgment, 

“ grant thee success to the fuU, and thou wouldst turn this bold land 
of yeomanry and manhood into one community of griping traders and 
sickly artisans. Mori Dim ! we are ovcar-cornmerced t\s it is— the bow ' 
is already deserted for the ell-measure. ITie town populations fire | 
ever the most worlMcss in war. England is begirt witli mailed fpcs : J 
and if by one process she were to aecimmlate tretisure and lose soldiers; * 
she would hut tempt invasion and emiiscula'c defenders. Verily^ i i 
aviso and implore thee to turn thy wit and scholarship to a maimer ! 
occupation ! " 

My life knows no other object — ^kill mylahour and thou dcstroyest 
me,” said Adam, in a voice of gloomy despair.' Alas, it seemed that, 
whatever the clianges of power, no change could better the hopes of 
science in au age of iron ! 

"Warwick was moved. “Well,” he said, after a pause, “he happy * 
in thine own way. I will do my best at least to protect thee, xo- 
morrow resume thy labours ; but this day, at least, thou must fejist 
with me.” 

And at his banquet that day, among the knights and barons, 
mid the abbots and the warriors, Adam sat on the dais, near the 
•earl, and Sibyll at “the mess” of the ladies of the Duchess of Cla- 
rence. And ere the feast broke up, Warwick thus addressed his 
company 

“ My friends, — ^though T, and most of us reared in ilie lap of war, 
Lave httle other clerkship than sutliced our bold fathers before us, jet 
in the free towns of Italy and the llliine— yea, and in Eruncej under 
her poHtic ‘king — we may see that a day is dawning wherem new . 
knowledge will teach many mangels to our wiser sons. Wherefore it 
is good that a state should foster men who devote laborious nights 
and weary days to the advancement of ai-ts and letters, for the glory of 
our common land. A worthy gentleman, now at tliis board, Inith 
deeply meditated contrivances which may make our English artisans 
excel the Eleraish loons, who now fatten upon our inoii&try to the 
impoverishment of the re.'ilm. And, above all, he also purposes to ^ 
complete an invention which may render our ship endt the most nota- 
ble in Europe. , Of tliis I say no more at the present ; but I commemd our 
giuest, Master Adam Wfimer, to your good service, and pray you espe- 
<ually, worshipful sirs of the church now present., to sliield his good 
luune ‘from that charge wliich most painetii and endaiigcrcth honest' 
men. Eor ye wot wcU that the commons, from ignorance, would im- , 
pute all to witchcraft that passeth their understanding. Not” added 
the ear, I, crossing himself, “ that witchcraft docs not horribly infeef 
the land, and hath been largely practised by Jacquetta of Bedford, and 
her confederates, Bungey and others. .But our eauseiieedeth no such '* 
aid ; and all that Master Warner purposes is in behalf of the peoido. 
and in conformity with holy cburcu. So this waisoll to his health and 
house.” 
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This characteristic address being received with respect, though with 
less applause than usually greeted the speeches of the great carl, 
Warwick added, in a softer and more earnest tone, “ And m the fair 
demoiselle, his daughter^ I pray you to acknowledge the dear friend of 
my beloved lady and child, Anne, Princess of Wales ; a\id for the sake 
of her higlmcss, and in her name, I arrogate to myself a share vnitli 
Master Warner in this young donzcll*s guardiansliip and cliarge. Know 
ye. my gallant gentles and fair squires, that he who can succeed in 
acnieving, either by leal love or by bold deeds, as best befit a wooer, 
the grace of my young ward shall claim from my hands a knight’s fee, 
with as much of my best land as a bull’s hide can cover ; and when 
Heaven shall grant s»fe passage to the Princess Anne and her noble 
spouse, we wm hold at Smithfield a tourney in honour of St. George 
and our ladies, wherein, pardie, I myself would be sorely tempted to 
provoke my jealous countess, and break a lance for the fame cf the 
aemoiseUe whose fair face is mjirried to a noble lieart.” 

That evening, in the gaUiard, many an admiring eye turned to Sibyll, 
and many a young gallant, recalling the earl’s words, sighed to win 
her grace. There iiad been a time when such honour and such homage 
would have, indeed, been welcome; but. now, one saw them not, and 
they were valueless. All j-liat, in her earlier girlhood, Sibyll’s ambition 
had coveted, Avhen musing on the brilliaut world, seemed now well 
nigh fulfilled.— her father protected by the first noble of the land, and 
that not with the dtjpading condescension of the Duchess of Bedford, 
but as Power alone should protect Genius-honoured while it honours ; 
her gentle birth recognised; her position elevated; fair fortunes 
smiling, after such rude trials ; and all won witliout servility or abase- 
ment. But her ambition having once cxliausted itself in a diviner 
passion, aU excitement seemed poor and spiritless comp^ed to the 
lonely waiting at the humble farm for the voice and step of Hastings. 
Nay, but for her father’s sake, she could almost ha^ loathed the 
pleasure and the pomp, and the admiration, and the homage, which 
seemed to insult the reverses of the wandering exile. 

The earl had desijmed to place Sibyll among Isabel’s ladies, but the 
haughtyair of the duchess chiUed the poor girl; and, pleading the 
excuse that her father’s health required lier constant attendance, she 
prayed permission to rest with Warner wJicrever lie miglit be lodged. 
Adam lumseK, now that the Duchess of Bedford and IViar Bimgcy 
were no longer in the Tower, entreated permission to return to the 
place where he had worked the most successfully qpou j,he beloved 
Eureka, and, as the Tower seemed a safer residence than any private 
home could be, from popular prejudice and assault, W«irwick kindly 
ordered apartments, far more commodious than they had yet occupied, 
to be approprhited to the father and daughter. Several attendants 
were assigned to them, and never was inau of letters or science more 
honoured now than the poor scholar, who, till then, j!ad bepn so per- 
secuted and despised ! 

Who shall tell Adam’s serene delight ! Alchemy and astrology at 
rest — no imperious duchess— no hateful Bangcy — his free mind 
left to its congenial labours ! And Sibyll, when they met, strove 
to wear a cheerful brow, praying him omy never to speak to her of 

2t 
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Hosting. The good old man, relapsing into his wonted mechanical 
existence, hoped she had forgotten a girrs evanescent fancy. 

But the peculiar distinction showed by the carl to 'Warner, con- 
firmed the reports circulated by Bungey— “ that he was, indeed, a 
fear^^ul nigromancer, who had much helped the earl in his emprise.” 
The earl’s address to his guests in behall both of Warner and Sibyll— 
the liigli state accorded to the student, reached cvem the sanctuary ; 
for the fugitives there easily contrived to leani all the gossip of tne 
city. Judge of tlie elfeet the tale proilnced upon the envious Bungey 
—judge of th(j rejiresentatioTis it enabled liim io make to the credulous 
duchess ! It was clear n«w to Jacquetta, as the sun in noonday, that ^ 
Wamick rewarded the evil-predicting astrologitr for much dark and 
secret service, wliich Bungey, had she listciu'd to him, might have 
frustrated ; and she promised the friar that, if ever again she had the 
powery VVamer and tlie Eureka sliould be placed at his sole mercy and 
discretion. 

The friar himself, however, growing verj' wi^ary of the dulness of 
the sanctuarj', and covetous of the advantages enjoyed by Adam, 
began to meditate acquiescence in the fashion of the day. and a 
transfer of his allegiance to the party in power. Einboldenea by the 
clemency of the victors-rlearning that no rewards for his own appre- 
hension nad been olTered— hoping that the stout earl would forget or for- 
give the old offence of the waxen effigies — and aware of the comparative 
security his friar’s gown and cowl aflbrdcd him, he rcisolved one day to 
venture forth from his retreat. Ho even flat tcrede himself that he 
could cajole Adam— whom he really believed the possessor of some 
high and weird secrets, bnt whom otherwise he despised as a very weak 
creature— into forgiving his past brutalities, and soliciting the earl to 
take him into favour. 

At dusk, then, and by the aid of one of Ihe snbalf erns of the Tower, 
whom he had 'formerly made his friend, the friar got admittance into 
Warner’s chamber. Now it so chanced that Adam, having his own 
superstitions, had lately lakeii it into his licad that all the various 
disasters which had bctallen the Eureka, together with all the little 
blemishes and defects that yet marred its construction, were owing to 
the wa,it of the diamond bathed in the mystic, moonlieams, which his 
German authority had long so emphatically prc.scribcd— and now that 
a monthly stipend far exceeding liis wants was at his disposal— and 
that it became him to do all possible honour to the earl’s patronage, 
he resolved^ that the diamond should be no longer absent from the 
operations it was to inlinencc. He obtained one of passable size and 
sparkle, exposed it tlie due number of nights to the new moon, md 
liad already prc]iared its place in the Eureka, and was contemplating 
it wit h solemn joy, when Bungey entered, • 

“Mighty broihcr,” said the friar, Iwwing to the ground, “be merci- 
ful as thqn art rt^rong ! Verily th^m hast proved thyself the mancian, 
and I but a poor wretch in comparison— ;;for lo ! thou art rich and 
lioi loured, and 1 poor and proscribed. Deign to forgive thine enemy, 
and take him as thy slave by right of conquest, Oli, Cogsbones ! — oh, 
Gemini ! what a jewel tliou hast got ! ” 

“ Depart ! Thou disturbest me,” said Adam, oblivious, in his absorp- 
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tion, of the exact reasons for his repugnance, but feeling indistinctly 
that something very loathsome and hateful was at his dbow, and, as 
he s^ke, he fitted the diamond into its socket. • 

“ What ! a jewcl~a diamond ! — ^in the — ^in the—in the — mechani- 
cal!” faltered the friar, in profound astonishment, liis mouthwatering 
at the sight. If the Eureka were to be envied before, how much more 
enviable now ? “ If ever I get thee agaiu, 0 uglv talisman 1” he mut- 
tered to himself, “ I shall know where to look for something better 
than a pot to boil eggs 1” 

“ Depart, I say 1” repeated Adam, turning round at last, and shud- 
dering as he now clearly recomised the friary and recalled his malignity. 
“ Darest thou molest me still?” 

The friar abjectly fell on his knees, and, after a long exordium of 
penitent excuses, entreated the scholar to intercede in his favour with 
the earl. • 

“ 1 want not all thy honours and advancemenl great Adam — I want 
only to serve thee, trim thy furnace, and hand thee thy tools, 
ana work out my apprenticeship under thcc, master. As for the 
earl, he will listen to thee, I know, if thou tellest him that 1 had the 
trust of his foe, the duchess ; that I can give him all her closest secrets; 
that I ” 

"Avaunt! Thou art worse than I deemed thee, wretch! Cruel 
and ignorant I knew thee — ^and now, mean and perfidious ! I work 
with thee ! 1 commend to the earl a living disgrace to the name of 
scholar ! Nevcw ! If thou wantest bread and alms, those I can give, 
as a Christian gives to want ; but trust, and honour, and learned 
repute, and nobh; toils, those arc not for the impostor and the traitor. 
There — there — there 1” And he ran to a closet, took out a handful 
of small coins, thrust them into the frial^ hands, and, pushing liim 
to the door, called to the servants to see his visitor to the gates. The 
friar turned round with a scowl. He did not dare t<5 utter a threat, 
but he vowed a vow in his soul, and went his way. 

It chanced, some days after this, that Adam, m one of his musing 
rambles about the precincts of the Tower, which (since it was not 
then inhabited as a palace) was all free to his rare and desultory 
wanderings, came by some workmen employed in repairing a bc)mbard ; 
and, as whatever was of mechanical art always woke his interest, 
he paused, and pointed out to them a very simple improvement wliich 
would necessarily tend to make the balls go mrther and more direct 
to their object. Tlie principal workman, struck wth bisj-emarks, ran 
to one of the officers of the Tower ;^the officer caifie to* listen to the 
learned man, and tlicn went to the Earl of Warwick to declare that 
Master Warner had the most wonderful comprehension of militaiy 
mechanisnk The earl sent for Warner, seized at once upon the very 
simple truth he suggested as to the proper width of the bore, and 
holding him in higher esteem thsm he had ever d»c before, placed 
some new cannon he was constmeting under his supenntendence. 
As this care occupied but little of his time, Warner was glad to show 
gratitude to the earl, looking upon the destructive engines simply as 
mechanical contrivances, and whoDy unconscious of the new terror lie 
cave to his name. 


2f2 
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Soon did the indignant and conscious-stricken Duchess of Dedfora 
Lear, in the Sanctuary^ that the fell wizard she had saved from the 
clutches of Dungey was preparing the most dreadful, infallible, and 
murtherous instruments of war» against the possible return of her 
Bon-in-law ! 

Leaving Adam to his dreams, and his toils, and his horrible repu- 
tation, we return to the world upon the surlace— the Life of Action. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE rBOSPEHITT OP THE OUTER SHOW— THE CARES 0? THE IHHEB 

MAN. 

The position of the king-maker was, to a superficial observer, such 
as mmht gratify to the utmost the ambition and the pride of man. He 
had £ivim from the land one of the most gorgeous princes, and one 
of the boldest warriors tlmt ever sat upon a throne. He had changed 
a dynasty without a blow! In the alliances of his daught ers, whatever 
chanced, it seemed ceri.ain that by one or the other, his posterity 
would be ihe kings of England. 

The easiness of his victorjr appeared to prove of itself that the 
hearts of the people were with fiim ; and the parliament that he 
hastened to summon, confirmed by law the revolution achieved by a 
bloodless sword.* 

Nor was there aught abroad which menaced disturbance to the 
peace at home. Letters from the Countess of Warwick and Lady 
Anne announced their t-riumphant entry at Paris, where Margaret of 
Anjou was received with honours never before rendered but to a 
queen of Prance. 

A solemn embassy, meanwhile, was preparing to proceed from Paris 
to London, to congratulate Henry, and establish a permanent treaty 
of peace and commerce.f While Charles of Burgundy himself (this 
only ally left to Edward), supplicated for the continuance of amicable 
relations with England; stating that they were formed with the 
country, not with any special person who might wear the crown ; J 
and forbade his subjects by proclamation, to join any enterprise for 
the recovery' of his throne, which Edward might attempt. 

The conduct of Warwick, whom the Parliament hoci declared, con- 
jointly with Chircncc, protector of the realm during the minority of 
the Prince of Wales, was worthy of the triumph he had obtained. 
He exhibited now a gi eater genius for government than he had yet 
displayed.^ Eor^ ms passions were nerved to the utmost, to con- 
summate his violory, and sharpeiFhis faculties. He united mildness 
towards the defeated faction, with a firmness which repelled all 
attempt at insuiFection. § 

* Lingard, Hume, Aec. 
t Uume-'Cumlncs, 


t Bymcr, xi., 683— 690. 
\ Habiuiftou. 
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In contrast to tlic splendour that surrounded Ins daughter Anne, 
all accounts spoke of the humiliation to which Charles, subjected tha 
exiled king, and in the Sanctuary, amidst homicides and felons, the 
wife of tlic carl’s defeated foe g;avc birth to a male child, baptized 
and ciiristcncd (says the chronicler), ''as the son of a common 
man.” I'or the Avenger and his children were regal authority and 
g;orgeou3 pomp— for the Fugitive and his offspiing were the bread of 
the exilCj or the refuge of the outlaw. 

But still the carl’s prosperity was hollow — ^the statue of brass stood 
on limbs of clay. — The position of a man^with the name of subject, 
but the authority oLking, was an nnpopuhS: anomaly in England. In 
the principal trading towns had been long growing up that animosity 
towai’ds the aiistocracy, of which Henry Vll. avaueef himself to raise 
a despotism (and which, even in our day causes tlie main disputes of 
faction) ; but tlic recent revolution was one in which the towns had 
had no share. It was a revolution made by the representatives of the 
barons, and his followers. It was connected with no advancement of 
the middle class — it seemed to the men of commerce but the violence 
of a turbulent and disappointed nobihty. The very name given to 
Waiwiek’s supixjrters was unpopular in the towns. They were not 
called the Lancastriarfi, or the friends ol^Xing Henry— they were 
styled then, and still are so, by the old Chronicler, The Lordd 
Tarty P Most of wliatever was still feudal — the haughtiest of the 
magnates — the rudest of the yeomanry — the most warlike of the 
kniglits— gaveto Warwick the sanction of their allegiance ; and this 
sanction wfis displeasing to the intelligence of the towns. 

Classes in ali times have a keen instinct of their own class-interests. 
The revolution which the carl had effected was the triumph of aris- 
tocracy, its natural results would tend to strengthen certainly the 
moral, and probably the constitution^, power already posses led by 
that martial order. The new parliament >vas their creature — 
Henry VI. was a ciijhcr— his son a boy with unknoTvii character, and 
aecorciinff to viilgm* scandal, of doubtful legitimacy, seemingly bound 
hand ana foot in the trammels of the archbaron’s might v house— the 
carl himsdf had never scrupled to evince a d^taste to the change in 
society which was slowly converting an agricultmul into a trading 
population. 

it may he observed, too. that a middle class as rarely unites itself 
with the idols of the populace as with the chiefs of a seignorie. The 
brute attachment of the peasants and the mobs tothe gorgeous and 
lavish carl, seemed to the burgesses the sign of a barbaric clanship, 
opposed to that advance lU civilisation towards which they uncon- 

sciously struggled. 

And herb 'we must rapidly glance at what, as far as a statesiiian 
may foresee, would have been the probable residt of ‘yVarwick’s 
ascendancy, if durable and elfectiial. If attached? by prejudice and 
birth, to the aristocraf'y, he was vet, by reputation and habit, 
attached also to the popular party— that party more popular than the 
middle class— the majority— the masses :— his whole file had been one 
scmggle against despot ism in the crown. Though far from entertaining 
such schemes us in similior circumstances might have occuired to the 
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deep sagacity of an Itiilian patrician for tlie interest of his order, no 
doubt Ins polipy would have tended to this one aim — ^the limitation of 
the monarchy by the strength of an aristocracy endeared to the agri- 
cultural population, owing to that population its own powers of 
defence, with tlie wants and grievances of that population tiiorougldy 
familiar and willing to satisfy the one and redress the other : in short, 
the CTeat baron would have secured and promoted liberty according 
to the notions of a seigneur and a Norman, by making tne king but 
the first nobleman of the realm. Had tlie policy lasleu long enough 
to succeed, the subscfiucnt despotism, which changed a limited into 
an absolute* monarchy under the Tudors, would Ijave been prevented, 
with all the sanguinary reaction, in wliich the Stuarts were the 
suJferers. The earPs family, and Iiis own “ large father-like heart,” 
had ever been opposed t-o religious persecution ; and timely toleration 
to the LoUards miglit have prevented the long-delayed revenge of 
their posterity— the Piuitaiis. Gradually, perhaps, might the system 
he represented (of the whole consequences of which he 'was uncon- 
Bcious) liave changed monarchic into aristocratic government, rest- 
ing, however, upon broad and popular institutions ; but no doubt, 
also, the middle^ or ratlicr the commercial class, with all the blessings 
that attend their power, would have risen much more slowly than 
when made as they 'were already, partially under Edward IV., and 
more systematically under Henry v 11., the instrument, for destroying 
feudal aristocracy, and thereby establishing for a long and fcarim 
interval, the arbitran' rule of the single tyrant. Wiirwick's dislike 
to the commercial biasses of Edward W'as, in fact, not a patrician 
prejudice alone. It required no great sagacity to perceive that 
Edwtird had designed to raise up a class lliat, though powerful when 
employed against the barons, would long be impotent figainst the en- 
croachments of,, the crown ; and the earl viewed that class not only as 
foes to liis own order, but as tools for the destructiou of the ancient 
liberties. 

Without presuming to decide which policy upon the whole, would 
have been the happier for England — ^the one that based a despotism 
on the middle class, or the one tliat founded an aristocracy upon 
popular afiection, it was clear to the more enlightened burgesses of 
the great towns, that between Edward of York and the Earl of 
Warwick a vast principle was at slake, and the conunercial king 
seemed*^ to them a more natural ally tJian the feudal baron ; and 
equally clear is it* to us, now, that the true spirit of the age fought 
for the false Edward, and against the honest e«'irl. 

'Warwick did not, however, apprehend any serious results frorn the 
passive distaste of the trading tou'iis. llis martial spirit led him to 
despise the least martial part of the population. He knewthaV the towns 
would not rise injanns, so long as th^ charters were respected ; and 
that slow'undemiining hostfiity 'Which exists only in opinion, his 
intellect, so vigorous in immediate dangers, was not fw-sighted 
enough to comprehend. More direct cause for apprehension would 
there have been to a suspicious mind in the demeanouf- of the earrs 
collea^e in the Protectorate — the Duke of Clarence. It was obvi- 
ously Warwick’s policy to satisfy this weak but ambitious person. 
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The duke was, as bolbrc agreed, declared heir to the vase possessions 
of the house of ^ork, lie was invested with the Lieift.cnancy of 
Ireland, but dekved his deoarture to his goveriinicjit tHl tlie arrival 
of the Prince of Wales. The personal honours accorded him in the 
meanwhile were those due to a sovereign : but still the duke’s brow 
was moody, thougli, if tlie earl noticed it, Clarence rallied into 
seeming cheerful lu^ss, aud reiterated pledges of faith and friendship. 

The marmer of kabcl to her father was varying and uncertain ; at 
one time hard and cold ; at another, as if in the reaction of secret 
remorse, she would throw herself into his arms, and pray him, weep- 
kgly, to forgive her wayward liumours. Bftt the curse of the carrs 
position was that wMcli ne had foreseen before quitting Amboise, and 
which, more or less, attends upon those who, from whatever cause, 
suddenly desert the party with wliich aU their associations, whether 
of fame or friendsliip. liavc been interwoven. His vengeance against 
one had comprelicnded many still dear to him. He was not only 
separated from his old conmanions in arms, but he had driven their 
most eminent iiito exile. He stood alone amongst men whom the 
Habits of an active life liad indissolubly oounected, in liis mind, with 
recollections of wi’ath and wrong. Amidst that princely company 
which begirt him, he hailed no familiar face. Even many of tliose 
who most detested Edward (or rather the Woodvdles), recoiled from 
so startling a desertion lo the Lancastrian foe. It was a heavy blow 
to a heart already bruised and sore, when the fiery Raoul de Eulke, 
who had so idohsed Warwick, thitt, despite his own high lineage, he 
had worn his badge upon his breast, sought him at the dead of night, 
aud tlius said— 

“Lord of Salisbury and Warwick, I once offered to serve thee as a 
vassfd, if thou wonldst wrestle with lewd Edward for the crown 
which oidy a manly brow should wear ; and hadst thou now returned, 
as Henry of Lancaster returned of old, to gi*ipe th(? sceptre of the 
Norman with a conqueror’s hand, 1 had been the first to cry, ‘ Long 
live King Richard— namesake and emuktor of Coeur de Lion ! ' But 
to place upon the throne yon monk-puppet, and to call on brave 
hearts to worsliip a i)atterer of aves and a counter of beads— to fix 
the succession of Engkud in the adulterous offspring of Margaret,* 
the butcher-harlot— to give the power of the realm to the men against 
whom thou tliyself hast often led me to strive with lance and battle- 
axe, is to open a path which leads but to dishonour, and thither 
Raoul de Eulke follows not even the steps of the JjorcLof Warwick. 
Interrupt me not— speak not ! As thou to Edward, so I now to thee, 
foyswear allegiance, and 1 bid thee farewell for ever I 

• 

* One of the greatest obstacles to the cause of the Red Rose, was the popular 
bdief that the young prince was not Henry’s son. Had that belief not been widely 
spread and firmly zut^tamed, the lords who arbitrated between Henry VI. and 
Richard Duke of York, in October, l46o, could scarcely have Some to the resolution 
to set aside the Prince of Wales altogether, to accord Henry the crown for his life, 
and declare the Duke of York his heir. Ten years previously (in November, I45e), 
before the young prince was born or thought of, and the proposition was really Just 
and reasonable, it was moved m the House of Commons to declare Richard Duke 
of York next heir to Henry, which, at leasts by birthright, he certainly was j hut 
the motion met witli little favour, aud the mover was sent to tlie Tower. 
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“I pardon thee.” answered Warwick; “and if ever thou art 
wronged as 1 have been, thy heart will avenge me— Go ! ” 

But wheufthis haughty visitor was gone, the earl covered his face 
with his hands, and groaned aloud. A defection perhaps even more 
severely felt came next. Katherine de Bonvile had been the earrs 
favourite sister : he wrote to licr at the convent to which she ha.d 
retired, j)raying her aifectionately to come to London, “ and cheer his 
vexed spirit and learn tlie true cause, not to be told by letter, which 
had moved him to things once farthest from his thought.” Tnc mes- 
senger came back—the letter unopened — for Katherine had left the 
convent, and lied into Bm gundy, distrustful, as it seemed to Warwick, 
of her own brother. The natinre of this liondieCrl/ed man was, as wo ' 
have seen, singularly kindly, frank, and affectionate ; and now in the 
most critical, the most fmxious, the most tortured period of his life, 
conficlfmce and affection were forbidden to him. What had he not 
given for one liour of the soothing company of Jiis wife, the only being 
111 the world to whom Ids pride; could have communicated the grief of 
his heart, or the doubts of his conscience ! Alas ! never on earth 
should he iiear that soft voice again! Amie, too, the gentle^ child- 
hke iLniOj was Jifar— hut she was happy— a hasker in the brief sun- 
shine, and blind to the d^rkenin" clouds. Hjs elder child, with her 
changeful moods, added but to liis disquiet and iiuhappmcss. Next 
to Edward. Warwick, of all the House of York, had loved Clarence, 

» i a closer and more domestic intimacy hacl weakened the affeo- 
y lessening the esteem. But looking farther «jito the future, 
he now saw in this alliance the seeds of many a rankling sorrow. The 
nearer Anne and her spouse to power and fame, the more bitter the 
jealousy of Clarence and his wife. Thus, in the very comiexions 
which seemed most to^ strengthen his house, lay all which must 
destroy the hallowed unfty and peace of family and home. 

Tlic Archbishop of Yorlc had prudently taken no part whatever in 
the measures that had changed dyn^ty— he cunie now to reap 
the fruits : did homajje to Henry \J., received the Chancellor’s seals, 
■and recommenced intrigues for the Cardinal’s hat. But between the bold 
warrior and the wUy priest there could be but little of the endearment 
of brotherly confidence and i-ive. With Montagu alone could the 
earl confer in cordiality mitl uiu’cserve ; and theii* similar position, and 
.certain points of agreement in their cluiractcrs, now more clearly 
brought out and manifest, served to make th(;ir friendship for each 
other nmer and more tender, in the estrangement of all other ties, 
than ever it liad been before. But the marquis was soon compellca 
to depart from Loudon, to his post as warden of the northern marches : 
for AVai’mck had not tne rash presumption of Edward, and neglected 
no precaution against the return of the dethroned king. • 

So there, alone, in pomp and in power, vengeance consummated, 
ambition gratitied^^ but love denied— wiili an aching heart and a fear- 
less front— amidst old foes made prosperous, and old friends alienated 
ana ruined— stood the king-maker ! and, day by day, the untimely 
streaks of grey showed more and more, amidst the raven curls of the 
strongman. 
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CHAPTEK in. 

FARTHEE VIEWS INTO THE HEAET OP MAN, AND THE CONDITIONS 
OP POWEK. 

Pin: woe to nny mfij who is called to power with exaggerated expec- 
tations of liis ahility to do good ! Wge to the man whom the popmaco 
have esteemed a popular champion, and who is suddenly made the 
guardian of law ! liie Commons of England had not bewailed the 
exile of the good carl simply for love of liis groaning table, and admi- 
ration of Jiis huge hattle-axe — it was not merely eitlier in pity, or from 
fame, that his "^name had sounded in every song**— mid that, to use 
the strong expression of the chronicler, the pcoiile “judged that the 
sun was clearly taken from the world vrhen he was absent.** 

They knew liim as one who had ever sought to correct the abuses 
of power — to repair the {vroiigs of the poor* who, oven in war, had 
forbidden liis knights to slay the common men. lie was regarded, 
therefore, as a reformer; and wonderful, indeed, were the things, 
proportioned to h^s fame and his popularity, which he was expected 
to accomyilish ; and his thorough knowledge of the English character, 
and experience of every class— especially the lowest as the liii^hest — 
conioiiied with the %agour of his rooust understanding, unjiucstionably 
enabled him, from the VC17 first, tyjut a stopM:o the lawless violences 
which had disgraced the rule of Edward. The infiunous spoliations 
of the royal purveyors ceased — the robber-like excesses of tlie ruder 
barons and gentry were severely punislicd—the country felt that a 
strong hand held the reins of power. But what is justice, when men 
ask miracles ? The peasant and mechanic were astonished that wages 
were not doubled—tliat bread was not to be had for asking — ^that the 
disparities of life remained the same, the rich still rick the poor still 
poor. In tlic first days of the revolution, Sir Geoffrey Gates, the 
freebooter, little comprehending the eaiTs merciful policy, and 
anxious naturally to turn a victory into its accustomed fruit of rapine 
and pillage, placed himself at the head of an armed mob, marched 
from Kent to the suburbs of London, and, joined by ^me hf the mis- 
creants from ilie different Sanctuaries, burned and pillaged, ravished 
and slew. The carl quelled this insurrection with spirit aneVease ;* 
and great wa^f he praise he received thereby. But all-pcrvadi^ is 
tlie sympalliy the poor feel for the poor ! And when even the rmse 
‘ of the popukicc once felt the swprd of Warwick, some»portion of the 
popular enthusiasm must have silently deserted him. * 
flobert liilyard, who had borne so large a share in the restoration 
of the Lancastrians, now fixed his home in the metropolis; and 
anxious as ever to turn the current to the popular profit, lie saw, with 

* Hull. Habingrtou. 
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rage and disappomimcnt, lliat as yet no i)ariy but the nobles had 
really triumphed. He had longed to achieve a revolution that might 
be called {he People’s : and he had abetted one that was called “the 
Lord’s doing.” The affection he had felt for Warwick arose prin- 
cipally from his regarding him as an instrument to p. epare society 
for the more democratic changes he panted to effect; and, lo! he 
himseK liad been the instrument to strengthen the aristocracy. 
Society resettled after the storm— the noble retained his annies— the de- 
magogue had lost his mobs ! Although, through England were scattered 
the principles wliich were ultimately to destroy feudalism— to humble 
the fierce narous into filken lords — ^to reform the church — to ripei} 
into a commonwcaltli, through the reprcsentAlive system — ^the prin- 
ciples were but in the germ : and when Hilyard mingled with the 
traders or the artisans of London, and sought to Ibnn a party which 
might comprehend something of steady policy and definite ohiect, he 
found himself rcgai-ded as a visionary fanatic by some, as a dai^erous 
dare-devil by the rest. Strange to say, Warwick was the only man 
who listened to him with attention ; the man beliind the age, and the 
man before the age, ever have some inch of ground in common : both 
desired to increase hherty; both honestly and ardently loved the 
masses; but each m»‘the spirit of his cffder: Warwick defended 
freedom as against the throne, Hilyard as against the bai*ons. Still, 
notwithstiindmg their differences, each was so convinced of the 
integrity of the other, that it wanted only a foe in the field to unite 
them as before. The natural ally of the popular baTon was the leader 
of the populace. 

Some minor, but stiU serious, griefs added to the embarrassment of 
the carl’s position. Margaret’s jealousy had bound him to defer all 
rewards 1o lords and others, and encumbered with a provisional 
council iJl great acts of govennnent, all grants of oiffees, lands, or 
benefits."’* And who knows not the expectations of men after a suc- 
cessful revolution ! The royal exchequer was so empty, that even the 
ordii^y household was s^pended ;f and as ready money was then 
prodigiously scarce, the mighty revenues of Warwick barmy sufficed 
to pay the expenses of the expedition, which, at his own cost, had 
restored the Lancastrian line. Hard position, both to generosity 
and to prudence, to put off and apologise to just claims and valiant 
service ! 

With intense, wcar>ing, tortured anxiety, did the earl await the 
coming of 'Margaret and her son. The conditions imposed on him in 
their ^sence crmpled all his resources. Several eycu of the L^mcas- 
trian nobles helu aloof, while they saw no authority but Warwick’s. 
Above all, he rehed upon the effect that the young rrince of Wales’s 
presence, Lis beauty, his graciousness, his fr’ank spirit— mild as his 
lather’s, bold ^ liis grandsire’s— would create upon all that ineit and 
neutral mass off the public, the affection of which, once gained, makes 
the solid strength of a government. The very appearance of that 
prince would at once dispel the slander on his birth, llis resemblanco 

* Sharon Tumer. 

t See EUis'b ** Original Letters/* from ilariclan MSfi , second oeries, toI. i., 
letter 42. 
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^to his heroic grandfather would suffice to win him all the hearts, by 
(vliich, in absence, lie was regarded as a stranger, a dubious auen. 
How often did the earl groan forth — “ K the pnnee were Ibut her^ 
all were won ! ” Henry was worse than a cipner—he was an eternal 
(unbarrassinent. His good intentions, his scrupulous piety, made him 
ever ready to interlere. The church had got hold of him already, and 
prompt sd him to issue proclamations against the disguised Lollards, 
which would have lost him, at one stroke, half his subjects. This 
Warwick prevented, to the great discontent of the honest prince. 
Tlie moment rcjquired all the prestige that an jmposing presence and 
fc jsplendid court could bestow. And Henry, glail of the poverty of 
Ins exchequer, deemea it a siu to make a parade of earthly glory. 
“ Heaven will punish me again,” said he, meekly, “ if, just delivered 
tWim a dungeon, i gild my unworthy self with all the vanities of 
perishable power.” * 

There was not a department vrhich the chill of this poor king’s 
\Trtue did not somewhat benumb. The gay youths, who had revelled 
in the alluring court of Edward IV., heard, with di^daiiilul mockery, 
the grave lectures of llcnrv ou the length of their lovelocks and the 
beakers of tlieir shoes. The brave warriors presented to him for 
praise were enleriaiued wifh homilies on the gdilt of war. Even poor 
Adam was molested and invaded by Henry’s pious apprehensions 
that he was socking, by vain knowledge, to be superior to the will of 
?ro^^dtncc. ^ ‘ 

Yet, albeit perpetually irritating and chafing the impetuous spirit 
of the carl, the carl, strange to say, loved the king more and more. 
This perfect innocence, tliis absence from guile and self-se^iking, in 
the midst of an age never excelled for fraud, falsehood, and selnsh 
simulation, moved Warwick’s admiration as well as pitv. Whatever 
contrasted Edward IV. had a charm for him. He scliyoled his hot 
temper, and softoiicd his deep voice, in that holy presence ; and the 
intimate persuasion of tlic hollowness of all worldly greatness itself 
had forced upon the earl’s mind, made something congenial between 
tlie meek siiint and tlic fiery warrior. Eorthe hun^dth time groaned 
Warwick, as he quitted Henry’s presence — 

“ Would that my gallant son-in-law were come ! his spirit will soon 
learn how to govern, then Warwick may be needed no more I I am 
wearv— sore weary of the task of ruling men ! ” 

“Holy St. Thomas!” bluntly exclaimed Alarmadukc, to whom 
these sad words were said — “whenever you visit the king,* you come 
back— pardon me, my lord— half unmanned. He would niake a monk 
of you!” . 

“ Ah 1 ” said Warwick, thoughtfully—" there have been greater 
marvels than that. Our boldest fathers often died the meekest shave- 
' lings. An’ I had ruled tins realm as long as Henry— nay, an’ this 
same life I lead now were to continue two years, wim its broil and 
fever, I could well conceive the sweetness of the cloister and repose. 
How sets the wind? Against them still 1— against them still! 1 
cannot bear tliis suspense ! ” 

The winds had ever seemed malignant to Margaret of Anjou, bat 
never more than now. So long a continuance of stormy and advefrso 
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weatlier yvas never joiown in the memory of man ; and we believe that 
it lias scarcely its parallel in histo^. 

Tlic earl’s promise to restore King Heiny was fulfilled in October. 
From November to the following April, Margaret with the young 
and royal pair, and the Countess of Warwick, lay at the sea-side, 
waiting for a wind.* Thrice, in defiance of all warnings from the 
mariners of Harfieur did she put to sea, and tlirice was she driven 
back on the coast of Normandy— her ships much damaged. Her 
friends protested that tliis malice of the elements was caused by 
sorceryt—Ji' belief which gained ground in England, exhilarated the 
Duchess oflledford. dhd gave new fame to Bungey, who arrogated 
all the merit, and whose weather wisdom, incrccd, had here borne out 
his predictions. Many besought Margaret not to tempt Providence, 
nor lo trust the sea ; but the iiueen was linn to her purpose, and her 
soif laughed at omens- -yet still the vessels coulJ omy leave the 
harbour to be driven back upon the knd. 

Day after day, the first question of Warwick, when the sun rose, 
was, “ How !5(!ts ihc wind ?” Night after night, (;rc he retired to rest, 
*—‘‘111 sets the windl” sighed the earl. The gales that forbade the 
coming of llie royal party, sped to the miwillmg lingerers — courier 
after courier— envoy after envoy, and at ieiigth Warwick, unable to 
bear the sickening suspense at distance, went himself to Dover,t and 
from iis wliite chns looked, hour by hour, for the sails which were to 
bear '‘Lancaster and its fortunes.” The actual watch grew more 
iutolerablc than the distant expectation, and thfe earl sorrowfully 
departed to his castle of Warwick, at which Isabel and Clarence then 
were. iUus ! where the old smile of home ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE RETURN OP EDWARD OP YORK. 

And the winds si, ill blew, and storm was on the tide, and Margaret 
came not; when, in the gusty month of March, the fishermen of tlio 
Hmfiber beheld a single ship, without flag or pennon, and sorely 
strijjped and rivelled by adverse blasts^ gallantly struggling towards 
the shore." Tlfc vessel was not of English build, and restmbled, in its 
bulk and fiishiou, those employed by the Easterlings in their trade ; — 
half merchantman, half war-ship. 

Tl>e villagers oi Ravenspur — ^tlie creek of which, Vic vessel now 
rapidly made lo— imagining that it was some trading crai‘t in distress,^ 
grouped round the banks, and some put out their boats. But the' 
vessd field on Its way. ana, as the water was swelled by the tide, aiid 
unusually deep, silently cast anchor close ashore, a quarter of a mile 
from the crowd. 

The first -who leapt on laud, was a knight of lofty stature, and in 
^Fabyan, £02. t HaJL “'Warkworth cai*oiuclc.” ; Tall 
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'►'Complete armour, richly inlaid with gold arabesques. To him suc- 
ceeded another, also in mail, and, though well built and fair propor- 
tioned, of less imposing presence. Ana then, one by onc,*tlie womb 
of the dark sliip gave forth a number of armed soldiers, infinitely 
larger tlian it comd liavc been supposed to contain, till the knight, 
who first landed, stood the centre of a CTOup of five hundred men. 

* ^en, were lowered from the vessel^ barbed and caparisoned, some 
five score horses ; and, linaUy, the sailors and rowers, anned hut with 
steel caps and short swords, come on shore, till not a man was left on 
.board. 

, “Now praise,” said the chief knight, “ to Gfed and St. George, that 
We have escaped tlie #atcr ! and not with invisible winds, but with . 
bodik foes must our war be waged.” 

“JSeau sire” cried one knight who liad debarked immediately after 
the speaker, and who seemed, from his bearing and equipment, of 
liigher rank than those that followed — “beau sire, this is a slight 
army to reconquer a king’s realm! Pray Heaven, that our bold 
companions have also escaped the deep 1 ” 

“Why verDy, wc arc not cno*, at the best, to spare one man,” said 
the chief knight gaDy, but, lo I we arc not without welcomcrs.” And 
he pointed to the crowd, of vill^ers who ni>w slowly neared the 
warlike group, but halting at a little distance, continued to gaze at 
them in some anxiety and alarm. 

“ Ho there 1 good fellows I” cried the leader, striding towards the 
throng — “ w'liat iijwne give you to tliis village ?” 

“ Ilaveuspur, please your worshin,” answered one of the peasants. 

“ llavensimr— hear yon that, loros and friends P Accept the omen ! 
On this spot landed, from exile, Henry of Boiingbroke, known, after- 
wards, in our annals as King Henry IV. ! Bare is the soil of com 
and of trees— it disdains meaner fiuit ; it grows kings ! Hark !”— The 
soimd of a bugle was heard at a litUe distance, and in a fCw moments, 
a troop of about a hundred men were seen ming above an undulation 
in the ground, and as the two bands recognised each other, a shout of 
joy was given and relumed. 

As this new reinforcement advanced, the peasantry and fishermen, 
attracted by curiosity and encouraged by the peaceable demeanour of 
the debarkers, drew nearer, and mmgled with tbe first comers. 

“What manner of men be ye, and what want ye?” asked one of 
the bystanders, who seemed of better nurturing than the rest, and who, 
indeed, was a small franklin. ^ , 

No answer was returned by those he more immediately addressed 
nut the chief kmglit heard the question, and suddenly unrmckling his 
liehnct, and giving it to one of those beside him, he turned to the 
crowd a countenance of singular beauty, at once animated and majestic, 

, 'and said, in a loud voice, “ We are Englishmen, like you, and we come 
here lo claim onr riglits. Ye seem tall fellows and hoq^t. Standard- 
bearer, unfurl our nag I” And, as the ensign suddeiJy displayed the 
device of a sun, in a field aziue, the chief continued, “March under 
this banner, and for every day ye serve, ye shall have a month’s 
hire.” 

“Marry!” quoth the frankliii, with a suspicious, sinister look. 
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“ these be big words. And who are yon, sir knight, who would levy - 
men in King Henry’s kingdom?” 

"Your "knees, fellows!” cried the second knight. "Behold your 
true h'ege and suzerain, Edward IV. ! Long live King Edward I 

The soldiers caught up the cry, and it was re-echoed lustily by the 
smaller detaclimcnt that now reached the spot ; but no answer came 
from the crowd. They looked at each other in dismay, and retreated . 
rapidly from their place amongst the troops. In fact, the whole of 
the neighbouring district was devoted to Warwick, and many of the 
peasantry- aboiitTiad joined the former rising under Sir John CJoniers, 
Tlie fraiudin alone retreated not with the rest ; he was a bluff, plain, 
bold fellow, with ^od English blood in lii^ veins. And when tK’o 
shout ceased, he said, shortly, "We, hereabouts, know no king, but 
King Henry. We fear you would impose upon us. W (i cannot believe 
that a great lord like him you call Edward IV. would land, with a 
handful of men, to encounter the armies of Lord Warwick. Wc 
forewarn you to get into your ship, and go back as fast as ye came, 
for the stomach of England is sick of brawls and blows ; and what ye 
devise is treason!” 

EOTtb from the new detaclimcnt stepped a youth of small stature, 
not in armour, and with manv a weather r.tain on his gorgeous dress. 
He laid his hand upon the franklin’s shoulder, " Honest and nlain- 
dealing fellow,” said he, “ you are right ; pardon the foolish outoiirsl 
of these brave men, who cannot forget as yet that their cliief lias worn 
the crown. Wc come back not to disturb this icabn, nor to affect 
aught against King Henry, whom the saints have favoured. No, by- 
St. Paul, we come but back to claim our lands imju.stly forfeit. My 
noble brother here is not king of England, since the people will it not, 
hut he is Duke of York, and he will bo contented if assured of the 
style and lands our father left him. For me, called liichard of Glou- 
cester, I ask nothing, but leave to spend my manhood where I have 
spent my vouth, unaer the eyes of my renovmed godfather, Richard 
Nevile, llarl of Warwick. So report of us. Whither leads yon 
road?” 

“ To York ” said the franklii^ softened, despite Ids judgment, b,v 
the irresistible suavity of the voice that addressed him. 

" Thither wiU we go, my lord duke, and brother, with your leave,” 
said Prince Richard, peaceably and as petitioners. God save yc, 
friends and countrymen, pray for us, that King Henry and the parfia- 
ment may do rs justice. We are not over rich now, but better times 
may come. Largess!” and filling both hands with coins from his 
gipsir^ he tossed the bounty among the peasants. 

Mile tonneref What means he with this humble talk of King 


Henry and the wliament?” whispered Edward to <;he Lord Say. . 
while the crowdf scramoled for the largess, and Richard smilingly/' 
mii^led amotot them, and conferred^with the franklin, 
him aloi ~ - - 


m 




And now for our ships. What orders for the master ?” 

“ For the other vessels let them sail or anchor as they list. But for 
the bark that has home Edward king of England to the land of liiy 
uusestors there is xio return I” 
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' The royal adventurer then beckoned the Flemish master of the ship, 
who, with every sailor aboard, liad debarked, and the loose dresses ot 
the maainers made a strong contrast to the mail of the w^trnors with 
whom they mingled. 

“ Friend !” said Edward, in French, “thou hast said that thou wilt 
share my fortunes, and that thy good fellows ai*e no less free of 
courage and leal in trust.” 

“ It is so, sire. Not a man who has gazed on thy face, and heard thy 
voice, but longs to serve one on whose brow Nature has written Mng. 

“And trust me,” said Edward, “no prince of my blood shall be 
dearer to me than you ^d yours, my fnendsf in danger and in need. 
And bith it be so, the fliip that hath home such hciixts and such hopesM 
should, in sooth, know no meaner freight. Is all prepared ?” 

“ Yes, sire, as you ordered. The train is laid for the brennen.” 

“ Up, then, with the fiery signal, and let it tell, from cliff tef cliff, 
from town to town, that Edward the PLintagcnet, once returned to 
England, leaves it but for the grave I” 

The master bowed, and smiled grimly. The sailors, who had been 
prepared for the burning, arranged before between the master and the 
prince, and whose careless hearts Edward had thorf)ughly won to his 
person and his caxise, followed the former towards the ship, and stood 
silently grouped around the shore. The soldiers, less infoimed, gazed 
idly on, and liichard now regained Edward's side. 

Keflect,” ho said, as he drew him apart, “ that, when on tliis spot 
landed Henry of ^lobngbroke, he gave mt out that he was marchittg to 
the throne ^Richard Ji. He professed but to claim his duchy— and 
men were influenced by justice, till they became agents of ambition. 
Tins be your policy : ‘with two thousand men you are but Duke of 
York ; with ten thousand men you are King of England ! In passing 
hither, I met with many, and sounding the tenmer of the district, 1 
find it not ripe to share your hazard. The world soon ijpens when it 
hath to hail success !” 

“0 young boy's smooth face! — O old man’s deep brain!” said 
Edwara, admiringly — “ what a king hadst thou made ! ' 

A sudden flush passed over the prince’s p«'de cheek, and, ore it died 
away, a flaming torch was hurled aloft in the air— it fell whirling into 
the ship — a moment, and a loud crash — a moment, and a mighty blaze ! 
Up sprung from the deck, along the sails, the sheeted fire — 

** A giant beard of tlame.”* 

It reddened the coast— the skies from far and near glbwed on the 

faces and the steel of the scanty army— it was seen, miles away, by 
the warders of many a casth; manned with the troops of Lanoaster j — 
it brought tlm steed from the stall, the oom-ier to (lie sellc ; — it sped, 
os of old the beacon fire that announced to Clytenmestra the return of 
the Argiye king. From post to post rode the fiery ne\zs, till it rewjhed 
Lord Warwick in his hall. King Henry in his nalace.*Eiizabdth in her 
sanctuary. The iron step of the dauntless Edward was once more 
pressed upon the soil of England. 


* OXoyoc }uyav wu}y(ova. 

^seh. Agam,, 314. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TTIE PHOGHESS OF THE PLANTAGEXET. 

A PEW words sufiicc to explain the formidable arrival we have j\ist . 
announced. Though tlfe Duke (if Burgundy had. by public proclama- 
tion, forbidden his subjects to aid the exiled 'Edwam; yef, whcthcil’ 
moved by the entreaties of his wife, or wearied by tlie remonstrances 
of his brother-in-law, he at length privately gave the dctlironed 
monarch 50.000 florins to tind troops for himself, and secretly hired 
Elemish anci Dutch vessels to convey him to England.* But, so small 
was the force to which the bold Edward trusted ^ fortunes, that it 
almost seemed as if Burgundy sent him forth to his destruction. He 
sailed from the coal^t of Zealand ; the winds, if less unmanageable than 
those that blew off the seaport where Margaret and her armament 
awaited a favouring brwcze, were still adveivse. Scared from the coast 
of Norfolk by the vigilance of Wanvick and Oxford, who had filled 
that district with armed men, storm and tempest drove him at last to 
Humber Head, where we have seen him land, and whence w^e pursue 
his steps. ' 

The little baud set out upon its march, and halted for the night at a 
small village two miles inknd. Some of the men were then sent out 
on horseback, for news of the other vessels, that bore the remnant of 
the invading force. These had. fortunately, effected a landing in 
various places; and, belore daybreak, Anthony Woodville, and the 
rest of the troops, had joined the leader of an enterprise that seemed 
but the rashness of despair, for its utmost force, mcluding the few 
sailors allured to the adventurer’s standard, was about two thousand 
men.t Close and anxious w^as the consultation then held. Each of 
the several detachments reported alike of the sullen indiflerence of the 
population, which each had sought to excite in favour of Edward. 
Light riders I were despatched m various directions, still farther to 
sound the neighbourhood. All returned ere noon, some bruised and 
maltreated by the stones and staves of the rustics, and not a voice had 
been heard to echo the ray— “Long live King Edward!” The pro- 
found sagacity of Gloucester’s guileful counsel was then unanimously 
recognised. Jlichard despatched a secret letter to Clarence ; and it 
was rcfiblved immediately to proceed to York, and to publish every- 
where along the road that the fugitive had returned but to claim his 
private heritage, and remonstrate with the parliament which had 
awarded the Duchy of York to Clarence, his younger brother. 

“ Such a power,” saith the Chronicle, “ hath justice ever among 
men, that aU, moved by mercy or compassion, began cither to favour 

• Comines. Hall. Liiipard. S. Turner. 

T Fifteen liunured. according to the Croylaiid historian. S Hail« 
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or not to resist liiin.” And so, -wcai-iiig the Lancastrian Prince of 
Wales’s cogfnizancc of the ostrich feather, crying out as they marched 
— “Lon^ live King Henry,” the hardy liars, four days after their 
debarkation, arrived at the gates of York. 

Here, not till after much delay and negotiation, Edward was 
admitted only as ])iic of York, and upon condition that he would 
swear to be a faithful and loyiii senant to King Henrj^ ; and at the 
gate by wliich he was to enter, Edward actually took that oath, “a 
priest oeing by to say mass in the mass tymo, receiving the body of 
our blessed Saviour!”^' 

Edward tarried not long iu York; he puAed forward. Two great 
• nobles guarded thos9 districts — ^Monta^, and the Earl of NortiiUMP^ 
berlandj to wliom Edwjird had restored his lands and titles, and who, 
on condition of retainiiig them, had re-entered the service of Lancaster. 
This last, a true server of the times, Avho had sided with all jjSties, 
now judged it discreet to remain neutral.t But Edward must pass 
within a few miles of Pontefract Castle, where Montagu lay with a 
force that could destroy liini ai a blow. Edward was prepared for the 
iissault, but trusted to deceive the marquis, as Be had deceived the 
citizens of York; the morci for the strong personal love Montagu had 
tiver sliown him. If not^ he was prepared equally to die in the field, 
rather than cat again the bitter bread of the exile. But to his incon- 
ceivable. joy and tustoiiishmenfc, Montagu, like Northumberland, lay 
jdle and supin{!. Edward and his little troop threaded safely the 
fonnidable pass. • Alas ! Montagu had that day received a formal order 
from the Duke of Claicnce, us co-|)rotector of the realm, J to suffer 
Wdwai’d to march on, provided his force was small, and he nad taken 
ihc oatlis to Henry, and assumed but the title of Duke of Y'ork, for 
\ oui; broiher the. carl hatli had compunctious visitings, and would fain 
j’orgivc what hath passed, for my father’s sake, juid mute aU factions 
hy Edward’s voluntary abdication of the thronc—at all nazards, 1 am 
>a my vvay northward, and you will not fight till 1 come.” The mar- 
,uis, who knew the conscientious doubts which Warwick had entcr- 
•mxed in his darker hours, wJio had no right tp disobey the co-protector, 
.vjo knew^ no rejison to suspect Lord Warwick’s son-in-law, and 'W’ho, 
uoreover, was by no means anxious to be, himself, the executioner of 
j ’dward whom he had once so truly loved, — though a little marvelling at 

• Hall. 

t Tills IS the most lAvourablc interpretation of his coiuluct ; according to some 
ne was in correspondence with Edward, who showed his letteaft. • 

t Our historians have puzzled their brains in ingenious conjectures of the cause 
of Montagu's fatal sujiiiieness at this juncture, and have passed over the only pro- 
bable solution of the mystery, which Is to be found simply enough staited thus in 
Stowe's Chronicle:— **1110 Marquess Montocute would have fought with King 
Edward, but tlmt he had received letter* from the Duke of Clarence that he *hwUd 
not fight till her came.** This explanation is borne out by the 'Warkworth Chroni- 
cler and others, who, in an evident mistake of the person addressed, state that 
Clarence wrote word to Warunck not to fight till he came. "Clarencv could not 
have written so to Warwick, who, according to all authorities, was mustering hia 
troops near London, and not in the vray to fight Edward ; nor could Clarence have 
had authority to issue such commands to his colleague, nor would his colleague 
have attended to them, since we have the amplest testimony that Warwick was 
urging all his captains to attack Edward at once. The duke's order was, therefor 
Clearly addressed to Montagu. 
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Warwick’s softness, yet did not discredit the letter, and the less 
negardedthe free passage he left to the returned exiles, from contempt 
for the smallness of their numbers, and his persuasion that if the earl 
saw fit to alter his counsels, Edward was still more in his power the 
faiths he advanced amidst ajbosiile population, and towards the armies 
which the Lords Exeter and Oxlbrd were already mustering. 

Bui that free ))assagc was every! hing to Edward ! It made men 
think that Montagu, as well as Northumberland, favoured his enter- 
prise ; that the hazard was less mh and hopeless than it had seemed ; 
that Edward counted upon finding his most powerful allies among 
those falsely supposed to be his enemies. The popularity Edward haa 
^^'tfidly acquired amongst the captains of Warv^ick’s own troops, on t 
the march to Middleham, now bested him. Many of them, were 
baighta and gentlemen residing in the very districts through which he 
passed! They did not join Imn, hut they did not oppose. Then, 
raindly flocked to “the Sun of York,”— first, the adventurers and 
condottieri, who in civil war adopt any side for pay ; next came the 
disappointed, the ambitious, and the needy. The hesitating began to 
resolve, the neuti-al to take a part, Erom the state of petitioners 
supplicating a pardon, every league the Yorkists marched advanced 
than to the digni^ of'ossertors of a cause. Doncaster first, theii 
Nottingham, then Leicester-true to the town spirit we have oeforo 
described— opened Iheir gates to !he trader prince. 

Oxford and Exeter reached Newark with tlicir force. Edward 
marched on them at once. Deceived as to his mrnbers, they took 

r ’o and fled. When once the foe flies, friends ever start up from 
very earth! Hereditary partisans — gentlemen, knights, and 
nobles— now flocked fast round the adventurer. TJien came Lovell, 
and Cromwell, and D’Eyncourt, ever true to York ; and Stanley, never 
true to any cijnse. Tlien came the brave knights Parr and Norris, 
and De Burgh ; and no less than three thousand retainers belonging 
to Ldrd Hastings— the new man— obeyed the summons of liis couriers 
and joined their chief hi Leicester, 

Edward of March, who had landed at Eavenspur with a handful of 
brigands, now saw a king’s army under his banner.* Then, the 
auoadous perjurer threw away the mask ; then, forth went— not the 
prayer of the attainted Duke of York— but the proclamation of the • 
mdignant king. England now beheld tm sovereigns, equal in their 
armies. It was no longer a rebellion to be crushed ; it was a dynasty 
to be decided. 

* The perplexity and confusion which involve the annals of this period may be 
vaeased hy bus — ^that two historians, eminent for research (Lingard and Sharon 
Tomer), differ so widely as to the numbers who had now joined Edward, that 
Ungard asserts that at Nottingliam he was at the head of fifty sixty thousand 
men; ami Turner gives him, at the most, between six and seven thousand. The , 
latter seems neartft to the truth. We must here regret, that Turner's partiality to 
the House of York induces him to slur over Eduard's detestable |>erjury at York, 
and to accumulate all rhetorical arts to command admiration for his progress— to 
ttie prejudice of the salutaiy moral horror wc ought to feel for the atrocious perfidy 
and violation of* oath to which he owed the first impunity that secured the after 
triumph. 
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LOHl' WAB.WICK, WITH tllE TOE IS TaE PIELD AND THE X&AUDB 
AT THE HEAETH.* 

Eveet precaution Avhich human wisdom could foresee had Loird 
'STarwick taken to gimrd against invasion, or to crush it at the onset.* 
All the coasts on whicL iiswas most prohablc Edward would kilhd bad 
been strongly .awarded. And if the Humber had been left withonk 
regular troops, it was because prudence might calculate that tlie very 
spot where Edward did land was the verjr last he would have selectea 
—unless guided by fate to liis destruction— in the midst of an un- 
friendly population, and in face of the armies of Northumberland and 
of Montagu. TJie moment the earl heard •£ Edward’s reception ^ 
York — ^far from the weakness which the Mse Clarence (already in 
correspondence with Gloucester) imputed to him— he despatched tn 
Montaffu, by Marmadukc Nevile, peremptory orders to intercept 
Edward’s path, find give him battle Ibefore he could advaaice fartliCT 
towards the centre of tlie island. We shall explain presently whv this 
messenger did not reach the marquis. But Clarence was some nouxs 
before him in his intelligence and nis measures. 

Wlien the earl next heard that Edward had passed Pontefract with 
impunity, and had reached Doncaster, be flew first to London, to 
arrange for its defence ; consigned the care of Henry to uie Archbishop 
of York, mustered a force already quartered in the neighbourhood ot 
the metropolis, and then marched rapidly bdek towards Coventry, 
where lie had left Clarence with seven thousand men; while he des- 
patched new messengers .to Montagu and Northumberland, severely 
rebuking the former for his supineness, and ordering him to march in 
all haste to attack Edward in the rear. The earl’s activity, prompti- 
tude, and all -provident generalship, form a mournful ( ontrast to the 
errors, the pusillanimih^ and the treachery of others, wliich hitlierto, 
as we have seen, made all his wisest schemes ahortWe. Despite 
Clarence’s sullciinesd, Warwick liad discovered no reason, as yet, to 
doubt his good faith. The oath he had taken— not only to Henry, in 
London, but to Warwick, at Amboise— had been the strongest which 
can bind in»n to man. If the duke had not gained all he had hoped, 
he had still much to lose and much to dread oy desertion to Edward. 
He had been the loudest in bold assertions whcik^ie heard of the 
invasiqn ; and above all, Isabel, whose influence over Clarence, at 
that time, the earl overrated, had, at the tidings of so imminent a 
danger to her father forgot all her displease* re and recovered all bet 
tenderness 


* Hal.. 
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During Warwick’s brief absence, Isabel had^ indec^ exerted her 
utmost powei to repair her former wrongs^ and induce Clarence to be 
&ithfol to his oath. Although her inconsistency and irresolution had 
much weakened her influence with the duke, for natures like his are 
governed but hy the ascendancy of a steady and tranquil will, yet still 
sne tp far prevailed, that the duke had despatched to lUchard a secret 
courier^ informing him that he had finally resolved not to desert his 
father-in-law. 

This lctl.er reached Gloucester as the invaders were on their march 
to Coventry, before the strong walls of which, the Duke of Clarence 
lay encamped. Eichard, after some intent aij^d silent reflection, , 
"wClkoned to him his familiar Catesby. 

“Marmaduke Nevile, whom our scouts seized on his way to Ponte- 
fract safe, and in the rear ?” 

“ Yes, my lord ; prisoners but encumber us ; shall I give orders to 
the provost to end nis captivity ?” 

“Ever ready, Catesby !” smd the duke, with a fell smile. “ No- - 
harkye, Clarence vacillates ; if he hold firm to Warwick, and the two 
forces fight honestly against ns, wc are lost ; on th(^ other hand, if 
Clarence join us, his defection will bring not only the men he com- 
mands, all of whom are 'the retainers of the York lands and duch>, 
and therefore free from peculiar bias to the earl, tind easily lured back 
to their proper chief; but it will set an example that will create such 
distrust aud panic amongst the enemy, and give su^qh hope of fresh 
desertions to our own men, as will open to us the keys of the metio- 
nobs. But Clarence, I say, vacillates; look you, here is his letter 
from Amboise to King Edward ; see, nis duchess, VVanvick’s vitj 
daughter, approves the jirdmise it coutains ! If this letter riacii 
Warwick, and Clarence knows it is in his hand, George will have no 
option but to join us. IIo will never dare to face the earl, his plcilg(' 
to Edward once revealed ” 

“Most true; a vcr,y legal subtlety, my lord,’’ said the lawyer 
Catesby, admiringly. 

“ You can serve us in this. Pali back ; join Sir Marmadulvc; ; afleet 
to sympathise with him ; affect to side with the carl ; affect to make 
terms lor Warwick’s amity and favour; affect to betray us ; affect t(^ 
have stolen this letter. Give it to >nung NeviJe, artfully effect his 
escape, as if against our knowledge, and commend him to lose not an 
hour— a moment — in gaining the earl, and giving him so important a 
forewarnine of the meditated treason of his son-in-law.” 

•*^1 will do all— I comprehend : but how will the duke learn in time 
that the btter is on its way to Warwick P ” 

“ I will see the duke, in hb own tent.” ^ 

“ And how shall I effect Sir Marmadnke’s escape ? ” 

“ Send hither.thc officer who guards the prisoner ; I will give him 
orders to obey thde in all things.” 

The invaders marched on. The earl, meanwhile, had reached War- ’ 
wick,-— hastened thence, to throw himself into the stronger fortifi- 
cations of the neighbouring Coventry, without the walls of which 
Clarence was stiU encamped; Edward advanced on the town of 
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Warwick thus vacated; nudEichord, at night, rode alone to the camp 
of Clarence * ^ , 

The next day, the earl was employed in giving orders to his lieutc* 
Hants to march forth, join the troops of his soii-in-law, who were a 
mile from the walls, and advance upon Edward. ^'ho had that morn- 
ing quitted Warwick town— when, suddenly. Sir Mannaduke Nevile 
• rushed into liis presence, and. faltering out— “ Beware, beware 1 ** 
placed ill his hands the fatal letter which Clarence had despatched 
from Ainboise. 

Never did blow more ruthless fall upon man’s heart ! Clarence’s 
))erfidy — vaigH be disdained, but t8e closing lines, which re- 
vealed a daughter*? treachery — words cannot express the fatllftrV^ 
anguish. 

The letter droupc^d from his hand, a stupor seized liLs senses, and, 
t‘rc yet recoverca, pale men hurried into his presence to relate how, 

!i midst joyous truinpeis and streaming banners, Eichard of Glou 
ecsler hod led the I)ukc of Clarence to the brotherly embrace of 
JCdward.j* , 

Breaking from tiicse messeugeis of evil news, that could not now 
sunjrisc, the carl strode on, alone, to his daughters chamber. 

He placed the letter in her hand^ and* folding his arms, said — 
What sayest thou of this, Isabel of Clarence? ” 

Hiir terror, the shame, the remorse, that seized upon the wretched 
lady— the death-like lips — the suppressed shriek — the momentary 
tui^r, succeeded by the impulse which made her fall at her father’s 
feet, and clasp his knees— ‘told the earl, if he had before doubted* 
that the letter lied not— that Isabel had known and sanctioned ik 
(jontents. 

He gazxd on lu'.r (as she grovelled at his feet} with a look that bar 
eyes did well to shun. • 

“ Curse me not— curse me not ! ’’—cried Isabel, awed by hia veiy 
silence. “It was but a brief frenzy. Evil , counsel— nvil passion 1 
T was maddened that niy boy liad lost a crown. I rraented— I re- 
pented— Clarence shall yet be true. He hath nromised it— vowed il. 

to me ; —hath written to Gloucester to retract all- to 

“ Woman ! — Clarence is in Edward’s camp ! ” 

Isabel started to her feet, and uttered a shriek so wild and de- 
spairing, that at least it gave to her father’s lacerated heart the 
miserable solace of beheviui^ the iast treason had not been shored. 

\ softer expression— one ot pity, if not of pardon— Stole over hk 
dark face. 

“ i curse thee not,” lie said ; “ i rebuke thee not. Tljy sin hath 
its own penance. Ill omen broods on the hearth of the nousehold 
traitor ! I^ver more shalt thon see holy love in a husband’s smile. 

* Hall, and others. _ • * 

t Hall. The cbxonicler adds—** It was uo marrell that the Dake of Clareaea^ 
with 80 small persuasion and less exhorting, turned from tixe Earl of Warwlck*a 
part)', for, as you have heard before, thit marchandUe was laboured, conducted* 
and concludod by a damsell, when the d ikc was In the Ftench dburt, to the eaiVa 
utter confusion." Hume makes a notable mistake in ddisrriag the date of Qaieoee^ 
desertion to the battle of Barnet. 
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His hiss sliall have the taint of Judas. Prom his arms thou shalt 
start with horror, as from those of thy wronged faiher^s betrayer 
— ^pei'cliance ids dcathsman ! Ill omen broods on the cradle of the 
cMd for whom a mother’s ambition was but a daughter’s perfidy. 
Woe to thee, wife and mother ! Even my forgiveness cannot 
thy doom ! ” 

" Kill me— kill me! ” exclaimed Isabel, springing towards him ; • 
but seeing his fae^ averted, his arms folded on his breast— that noble 
breast, never again her shelter— she fell lifeless on the floor.*'^’ 

The carl looked round, to see that none were by to witness his 
weakness, took her gcntlj- in Ids arms, laid her on her coucii, and, 
inAandingover her a inomeni, prated God to pardol^ her. 

He then hastily left the room— ordered her handmaids and lier 
litter, and while she was yet unconscious, the gates of the town 
opened, and forth through the fwch went the closed and curtained 
vehicle which bore the dl-fated duchess to the new home her husband 
had made with her father’s foe ! The earl watched it from the casr- 
ment of his tower, and said to himself— 

“ I had been umdaimed, had I known her within tiu; same walls. 
Now for ever I dismiss her memoiy and her crime. Treachery hath 
done its worst, and my siul is proof s^aiust ah storms ! ” 

At night came messengers from Clarence and Edward, who had 
retuniedto Warwick town, with offers of mrdoti to the earl— with 
promises of favour, power, and grace. To Edward, the carl deigned 
no answer; to the messenger of Clarence he gave this— Tell thy 
master, I liad liefer be always like niyself, than like a false and a per- 
jured duke, and that I am determined never to leave the war till 1 
nave lost mine own life, or utterly extinguished and pul down ray 
foes,” t 

A^r this tenible defection, neither liis j-emaining forces, nor the 
p^c amongst* them which the duke’s desertion had occasioned, nor 
the mighty mterests involved in the success of his arms, nor the irre- 
tiievame advantage which even an engagement of ecpuvocal residt 
with t^ earl in person, w^onld give to Edward, justified Warwick 
in gratifying the anticipations of the enemy— that liis valour and wrath 
would urge nim into immediate and imprudent battle. 

Edward, after the vain bravado of marching up to the walls of Co- 
ventorj;, moved on towards London. Thitlier the earl sent Marmadnke, 
epjoinmg the Archbishop of York and the brd mayor but to hold out 
the city tor Ihree^days, and ho would come to their aid with such a 

* Ab out narrative does not embrace the future fate of the Duchess of Clarence, 
tile reader svill pardon us if we remind him that her firstborn (who bore his illus- 
liioascnuidfather's title of Earl of Warwick) was cast into prison, on the accession 
of Henry Vli., and afterwards beheaded by that king. By birth he wjs the rightful 
heir to the thjtme. The iU-fated Isabel died young (five years after the date at 
which our tale has^urived). One of her female attendants was tried and executed 
on tlie chaise of haVuig poisoned licr. Clarence lost no time in seeking to supply 
Bor place. He solicited tlie hand of Mary of Burgundy, sole daughter and heir cn 
Charles the Bold. Edward's jealousy and fear forbade him to listen to an alliance 
tiUit might, as Lingard observes, enable Clarence to employ the power of Bur- 
SUiidy to win the crown of England ;** and hence arose those cUssenaioaB whldi 
ended in the secret murder of the perjured duke, 

t HaU. 
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force as would insure lasting triumijli. For, indeed, already were 
hurrying to liis banner, Montagu, burning to retrieve lus error—Ox- 
ford and Exeter, recovered from, and chafing at. tlieh past alarm. 
Thither his nephew, Eitzhugli, led the carPs own clansmen of Middle- 
ham; thither were spun-ing Somerset from the west,'* and Sir Tliomaa 
-Dymokc from Lincolnshire, and the Knight of Lytton, with his hardy 
retainers, from the Peak. Bold Hilyard waited not far from London, 
with a host of mingled yeomen and bravos, reduced, as before^ to dis- 
cipline under his ovm sturdy energies, and the military cralt of Sir 
Jolin Corners. If London would but hold out till these forces could 
unite, Edward’s destruction was still inevituble. 

• 

* Most historians state that Somerset was then in London : hut .Sharon Turner 
quotes “ llarlciaji MSS. 38,’* to show that he hod left the metropolis *' to raise on 
amy from the western counties,’* and ranks him anionest the eencials at the battle 
of Barnet * 
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THK BATTLE OF BARNJiT. 


CHAPTER L 

A KING IN Ills Cirv HOPES TO ItECOVEli HIS REALM— A ^fOMAN I2ff 
HER CHAMBER PEAUS TO rORPEIT HER OWN. 

Edward and Ms army reached 8t. AJbau's. Great commotion— 
areat joy, were in the Sanctuary ot* Westminster! The Jerusalem 
Ghambe^ therein, was mitdc the high council-haU of the friends of 
York. Great commotion, great terror, were in the city of London- 
timid Master Stokton had been elected mayor; horribly frightened 
either to side with an Edward or a Henry, timid Master Stokton 
feimed or fell ill. Sir Thomas Cook, a wealthy and infiueniial citizen, 
and a member of the House of Commons, had been appointed deput> 
in his stead. Sir Thomas Cook took fright also, and ran away.^'‘ The 
power of the city thus fell into the hands of Ursewike, the Recorder, a 
zealous Yorkist. Great commotion, great scjom, were in the breasts of 
the populace, as the Archbisho^of York, hoping thereby to re- 
kindle their loyalty, placed King Menry on horseback, and paraded 
him through the streets, from Che^side to AValbrook, from Walbrook 
to St Paul's; for the- news of Edward’s arrival, and the sudden 
Agilaiion and excitement it produced on his enfeebled frame, had 
brought upon the poor king one of the epileptic attacks to which hr 
had been subject from childhood, and which made the c^use of hi-- 
frequent imbecility ; and, just recovered from such a fit— his eye^ 
vacant — his face haggard- his head drooping, the spectacle of such 
an antagonist to the vigorous Edward, moved only pity in the few. 
and ridicule iq the^many. Two thousand Yorkist mjntlemen were in 
the various sanctuaries: aided and beaded by tlui Earl of Esse^, 
tliey came ^ forth amied and clamorous, scouring the streets, 
and shouting, “ King Edward 1 ” with impunity. Edward’s 
popularity in London was heightened amongst the toerchani*. 
by prudent reminiscences of Ihc vast debts he had incurred, 
which his vjctoryoply could ever enable him to repay to his good 
citizens.j" The women, always, in such a movement, active partisans, 
and useful, descried tlieh* hearths to canvass all strong arms and 
■tout heurts foiuthe handsome u oman-lover.f The Yorl^t Aich- 

• Fabya.i. t Comiricj,. ♦ Ibid. 
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Dishop of Canterbuiy did his best with the ecclesiastics, — the Yorkist 
Recorder his best with the flat-caps. Alwyn, true to his anti-fcudal 
principles, animated all the young freemen to support the merchant 
fcing—thc favourer of commcrce~ifA? man of his age! The city 
authorities began to yield to their own and the general metropolitan 
preelections. But still the Archbishop of York had six thousand 
soldiers at his disposal, and London could be yet saved to Warwick, if 
the prelate acted with energy, and zeal, and good faith. That such was 
his first intention is clear, from his appeal to the public loyalty in King 
Henry’s procession ; but when he perceived now little effect that 
pageant had produced—wheii, on re-entering 4he Bishop of London’s 
jjahwe, he saw before idm the guileless, helpless puppet of contending 
tactions, gasping for breath, scarcely able to ^icmate, the heartless 
prelate turned away, with a muttered ejaculation of contempt : — 

“Clarence had not deserted,” said he to himself, “unless h(f saw 
greater profit with King Edward !” And tlien he began to commune 
with himself, and to commune with his brpther^prelate of Canterbu^; 
and in the midst of all this oommnne arrived Uatesby, charged with 
messages to the uvchbishop from Edward— messages lull of promise 
and affection on tlio one hand — of menace and revenge upon the other. 
Brief, — ^\Varwi(‘k's cup trf bitterness had not yet oeen filled ; that 
night the archbishop and the mayor of Loudon met, and the Tower 
was surrended to Edward’s friends ; — the next day Edward and hii 
army cntcu-cd, amidst the shouts of the populace— rode to St. Paul’s, 
where the archbisJ)op met him, leading Henry by the hand, again a 
captive ; thence Edward proceeded to Westminster Abbey, and, fresh 
from his atrocious peijury at York, offered thaiflisgivings for its 
success. The Sanctmir v- yielded up its royal fugitives, and, in joy and 
in pomjj, Edward led his wife and her new-born babe, with Jacquetta 
aiul liib elder cliildrem to Baynard’s Gastle. 

'riic next morning (the third day), true to his promise, Warwick 
mavclied towards London with the mighty annament he had now 
colled c( I . IVcason had done its work— the metropobs was sur- 
rc.Tulcrod. and King Henry in the Tower. 

“ 'Plicso things considered,” says the clironicler, “the cai'l saw that 
alJ calculations of necessity were brought to this end, — that they must 
now be coi omitted to the liazard and chance of one buttle.” t He 
halted, therefore, at St. Alban’s, to rest his troops ; and marching 
iheuec towards Barnet, pitched his tents on the upland ground, then 
called the Ilcjith or Chase of Gladsmoor, and waited Jhe Qpming foe. 

Nor did Edward linger long from that stem meeting. Entering Lon- 
don on the lltli of April, he prepared to quit it on the 13th. Besides 
the force he had brought ^vith hiin, he had now recruits in his pSrtisf^ 
from the sanotuarics and other himng-places in the metropolis, while 
i London furnished him, from her Idgh-spirited youths, a gaUant troop 
of bow and bilbnen, whom Alwyn had enlisted, and tg ^nom Edward 

* Sharon Tarnor. It is fi comfort to think that tills archbishop was, two years 
afterwords, first robbed, and then impriboned, by Edward JV. $ no^did he recover 
his liberty till a few weeks before his death, in >476 I'fivc years subsequently’ to toa 
battle of Barnet '. 

t HuU. 
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willingly appointed, as captain, Alwyn himself ;—7fho had atoned for - 
hia autoission to Kenry^s restoration by such signal activity; onbebal 
of the youiiff king, whom he associated with the Interests of liis class, 
and the we£u of the great commercial city, which some years afterwards 
rewarded liis aflection by eleetin*r him to her chief magistracy.^ 

It was on that very day, the 13lh of April, some liours before the 
departure of the York tumy, that Lord liastmgs entered the Tower, 
to give orders relative to the removal of the unhappy Henry, whom 
iidward had resolved to take ^vith liim on his march. 


And as he liad so ordered, and was about to return, Alwyn, emerg- , 
iiiff from one of the interior courts, approached him in much agitation. ' 
*?£d said th^ — “Pardon me, my loro, if in so ^rave an hour 1 recaUl 
your attention to one jmu may haply have forgotten.” 

“ AJi, the poor maiden ; but. you told me, in the hurried words that 
we Lave already interchanged, that she was safe and well.” 

“ Safe, my lord— not well. Oh, hear me. I depart to battle for 
your cause and your king’s. A gentleman in your train has advised 
me that you are married to a noble dame in the foreign land. If so, 
this girl whom I Lave loved so long and truly, may yet forget you — 
i^^yet^ be mine. Oh, give me that hope, to make me a braver 

“But,” said Hastings, embarrassed, and with a changing counte- 
nance. “ but time presses, and I know not where the demoiselle 

“ Sne is here,” mterrupted Alwym; “here, within these walls— in 
yonder courtyard. I have just left fier. You, whom she loves, forgot 
ier ! J, whom she disdains, remembered. I went to see to her 
safety— to counsel her to rest here for the present, whatever betides : 
and, at every word I said, she broke in upon me but with one name 
— ^that name was thine ! And when stung, and in the impulse of the 
moment, I exclaimed, — ‘ He deserves not this devotion. They teU 

fi-iViirll T 1-4 Itne 4Vknvif4 n in Avila ^ aIi 4-1iq^ 


father’s sake, be true wile to me ? ” 

“ Her answer, Alwjm ? ” 

“It was this — ‘For my father’s sake, only, then, could I live on: 
and— her sobs stopped her speech, till she cried again^ ‘I believe it 
not! thou hast deceived me. Only from liis lips will I hear the 
aentence.’ Go to her, manfully ana frankly, as becomes you, high' 
lord— go 1, It^is but a single sentence thou hast to say.,and thy heart, 
will be the lighter, and thine arm the stronger, for those honest words.” 

Hastings pulled his cap over his brow, and stood a moment as if 
in rdlection ; he then said, “ IShow me the way ; thou art right. Itg 
is due to her audio thee; and as, by this hour to-rnoerow, my soul ; 
may stand before the Judgment-seat, that poor child’s pardon may 
take one sin from the large account.” 


* Nicholas Alvryn, the rrpreseiit'itivy of that freneratinii whicii aided tT;e com- 
mereial and antii'eadal policy oi F(lv.-,\nl IV. and Ridiard III., a,ns welcomed its 
consummatiotf* under their Tudor successor, rose to bo Lord Mayor of LonJoa m 
the ftlteeuth year of the reign ol’ Ilciiry VII . — Fabyan. 
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CHAPTER n. 

SHABF IS THE KISS OF TJU: FALCON’s BEAK. 

Hastings stood in the presence of the gii*l to whom he had pledged 
his truth. They were alone ; but in the nexf chamber might be heard 
\he peculiar sound m#l(i by the niechanism of the Eureka. Happy 
and lifeless mechanism, which moves, and toils, and strives on, to 
change tlic destiny of millions, but hath neither ear, nor eye, nor 
sense, nor heart, ---the avenues of pain to man! She had—yes, 
literally— she had recognised her lover’s step upon the stair, she naa 
awakened at once from that dull and icy lethargy with which the words 
of Alwyn had chained life and soul. She sprang forward as Hastings 
entered-- she threw herself, in delirious joy, upon Kis bosom. “ Thou 
art come— thou art ! It is not true— not true. * Heaven bless thee ! 
— ^thou art come 1 ” ^ llut*sudden as the mo\<jmeiit, was the recoil. 
Drawing herself back, she gazed steadily on his face, and said — “Lord 
Hastings, they tell me thy hand is another’s. Js it true ? ” 

“Hear me!” answered the nobleman. “When first I ” 

“Oh, God!— oh, God! he answers not— he falters. Speak! Is 
it true ? ” 

“ It is time. I am w’edded to another.” 

Sibyll did not fall to the ground, nor faint, nor give vent to noisy 
passion. But the rich colour which before had been varying and fit- 
ful, deserted her cheek, and left it of an ashen wliiten^s ; the lips, 
loo, grew tightly compressed, and her small fingers, intcrlacedj were 
clasped with strained and convulsive energy, so that the quivering of 
the very arms was perceptible. In all else she Seemed composed, as 
she said, “ 1 thank you, my lord, for the simple truth— no more is 
needed. Heaven bless you and yours! Earcwell ! ” 

“Stay!— you shall— you must hear me on. Thou knowest how 
dearly in youth I loved Katherine Nevile. in manhood the mcmoi^ 
of that love haunted me, but beneath thy sweet smile, I deemed it, 
at last, effaced ; I left thee to seek the king, and demand his assent 
to onr uniom I speak not of obstacles that thou arose; — in the midst 
of them I learned Katherine was lone and. widowed —was free. At 
her OTO summons, I sought her presence, and learned that she had 
loved me ever — Gloved me still. The intoxiciition of my carlj^ di’eam 
returned — ^rc^erse and exile followed close— Kathcrine/bft her state, 
her fortunes, her native land, and followed the banished man, and so 
memory, and gratitude, and destiny concurred, ancU tlic mi6ti*ess of 
my youth became my wife. None other could have replaced thy 
image — none other have made me forget the faith I pledgea 
thee. The thought of thee has still pursued me— will pursue me to 

the last. I dare not say flow tliat 1 love thee still, but yet ** He 

paused, but rapidly resumed, “Enough, enough— dear art thou to me. 
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and honoured — dearer, moiti honoured than a sister. Thank lieaveiL 
at least, and thine own virtue, iiiy falsehood leaves thee pure and 
stress. ' Thy hand ina>' yet bless a worthier man. If our cause 
triumphs, thy fortunes, thy i athei-'s fate, shall be my fondest care. 
Never-never will my sleep be sweet, and my conscience laid to rest, 
till 1 hear thee say, as honoured wifo--perchancc, as blessed and 
blessioff mother—* Pi'ilse one, I am h^py ! * ” 

A cold smile, at these last words, flitted over the gii-rs face — the 
smile of a broken heart— but it vanished, and with that strange mix- 
ture of sweetness and pride — ^mild and forgiving, yet still spirited and 
tb:m — which belonged fo her character, she nerved herself to the lart 
jmd saddest effort to preserve dignity and conrffial despair. “ I'arther 
words, my lord, are idle—I am rightly punished for a proud foll.v. 
Let not woman love above her state. Think no more of ray destiny.’* 

‘*No' no,” interrupted the remorseful lord, “ thy destiny must 
liaunt me till thon hast chosen one*with a better right to protect 
thee.” 

At the repetition of that implied desire to Ira^fcr Z/r/ jilso to 
another— a noble indignation came to mar the calm for which she had 
liitherlo not vmnly struggled. “Oh, man!” she exclaimed, with 
lesion, “ does thy aeo3it give me the right to deceive another ? T- - 
1 wed ! — I — I — ^vow at the alt ar— a love dead, dead for ever — dead as 
iny own heart ! Why dost tliou mock me with the hollow phrase, 
‘ Thou art pure and stainless!'* Is the virginity of the soul still left 1 
Do the tears I have shed for thee — doth the thrill eft' my heart when 
I heard thy voice — doth the plighted kiss that bums, bums now into 
my brow, and on my lips— do these, these leave me free to carry to a 
new aflection the cinders and ashes of u soul thou hast ravaged and 
deflowered ? Oh, coarse and mdc belief of men, — that naught is lost, 
if the mere form be pure ! The freshness of the first feelings^ the 
bloom of thd sinless thought, the sigh, the blush of the devotion— 
never, never felt but once! thcsCj these make the true dower a maiden 
should bring to the hearth to which she conics as wife. Oh, taunt ! 
—Oh, insult! to speak to me of happiness — of tlic altar! Thou nevei 
knewest, lord, how I really loved thee! ” And for the first time, a 
violent gus'i of tears came to relieve her lieart. 

Hastings was almost equally overcome. Well experienceil a ■ lu 
was in those partings, when maids reproach and gallants pray foi 
pardon, but still sigh — “ Farewell,” — he had now no worrls to aiiswei 
that burst of upcoutroUablc agony, and he felt at once humbled anc 
relieved, when Sibyll again, with one of those stnigglcs which ex 
haust years of life, and almost leave us callous to all after-trial 
pressed'back the scalding tears, and said, udth nnnatoal sweetness— 
“ Pardon me, my lord— 1 meant not to reproach— the w'ords escapee 
me— think of them no more. I would fain, at least, part from you nov 
as 1 had once hoped to part from you at the last hour of life— withoui 
one memory of bitterness and anger, so that my conscience, whatcvei 
its other griefs, might say — ‘ My lips never belied my heart— my words 
never pained'^iin ! * And now then, Lord Hastings, in all charity, w< 
part. Farewell, for ever, and for ever ! Thou hast v/edded one wh( 
loves thee, doubtless, as tenderly as 1 had done. Ah ! cherish tha' 
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''alfectioii ! There arc times even in tliy cureei- when a little love is 
sweeter than much fame. If thou thiiihest 1 have ou^ht to pardon 
thee, now with ray whole heart I pray, as while life is mine Tliat prayer 
shall be murmured—* Heaven forgive this man, as I do ! Heaven 
make his home the home of peace, and breathe into those now near 

. and dear to him. the love and the faith that I once ” She stopped, 

lor the w’ords choked her, and. hiding her face, held out her han^ in 
sign of charity and of farewell. 

‘*Ah ! if I dared pray like theo,*’ mui raured Hastings, pi easing his 
lips upon that burning hand, “bow shoiJd J weary Heaven to repair. 
W countless blessing, liie wrong wliich I •have done thee. Ana 
Heaven will— oh, it surely Avill !” — ^He pressed the hand to his heart 
dropped it, and was gone. 

In the courtyard he was accosted by Alwyn— 

“ Tliou hast been frank, my lord ? " 

“J have.’* 

•• And she bears it, and “ 

iSee liow s/w forgives, and how I sulier !” said Hastings, turning 
bis face towards bis rival ; and Alwyn saw that tbeT tears were roUing 
down liis checks Question me no more.” 

There was a long silen«; — ^they quitted the precincts of the Tower, 
and were at the river-side. Hastings waving ms hand to Alwyn, w^ 
about to (jnier the boali wliich was to bear liiin to the war-council 
assembled at Baynard’s Castle, when the trader stopped him, and said 
anxiously — 

*‘ Tliijik you uol for the present, the Tower is the safest asylum for 
Sibyll and her father ? If we fail and Warwick returns, they are 
protected by the earl ; if we triumph, thou wilt insme their safety 
irom all foes ?” 

“ Surely in either case, their present home is the most secure.” 

The two men then parted ; and not long afterwards, H^tings, who 
led the on-guard, was on his way towards Baniet : with liim also went 
the foot volunteers under AIw.mx. The army of York was on its march. 
Gloucester, to whose vigilance and energy were left the final pre- 
parations. was necessarily the last of the generals to quit the city. 
And suddenly, while his steed was at the gate of Baynard's Castle, 
he entered, armed cap-a-pie, into the chamber where the Duchess of 
Bedford sat with her grandcliildren : “ Madame,” said he, “ I have a 
grace to demand from >oa, wluch will, methinks, not be displeasing. 
My Heutenaftts report to me that an alarm has spread amongst mv 
men— a religious horror of some fearfid bombards and guns which 
have been devised by a sorcerer in Lord Warwick’s pay. Your 
famous Friar Bungey has been piously amongst them, pftmising, 
however, th3fc the mists which now creep over the earth shall last 
through the night and the early morrow ; and if he deceive us not, 
we may post our men so as to elude the hostile artilteTy. But, sith 
the friar is so noted and influential, and sith there is a strong fancy 
that the winds which have driven back Margaret obeyed bis charm, 
the soldiers damour out for him to attend ns, and, onfthe very field 
itself, counteract the spells of the Lancastrian nigromancer. The 
good friar, more accustomed to fight with fiends than men, is daunted. 
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and resists. As mucli may depend on his showing ns good will, and ^ 
Tnaking OUT fellows suppose we have the best oi the witchcraft, I 
pray yon to command his attendance, and cheer up his courage. He 
waits without ” 

" A most notable— a most wise advice, beloved Eichard ! ” cried the 
duchess. “ Eriar Bungey is, indeed, a potent man. 1 will win him ^ 
at once to your will ;** and t^ duchess hurried from the room. 

The friar’s bodily fears, quieted at last by assurances that he should 
be posted in a place of perfect safety during the battle, and his avarice 
excited by promises of the amplest rewards, Tie consented to accompaiij • 
the troops, upon one stipulation— viz., that the atrocious wizard, who 
had so often baffled his best spells — ^the very wizard who had supciiA 
fended tlie accursed bombards, and predicted Edward’s previous aefca^ 
and fliglit (together with the diabolical invention, in which all lln' 
malice and strength of his sorcery were centred), might, according to 
Jacquetta’s former promise, be delivered forthwith to his mercy and 
accompany him to the very spot where lie was to dispel and coimtcnic l 
tiie Lancastrian nigromuncer’s enchantments. The duchess, loo glac’: 
to purchase the friar’s acquiescence on such cheap terms, and to whc»se 
superstitious horror for Adam’s lonj in the black art, was now added 
a purely political niolwe for desiring him -to bo made away with— - 
inasmuch as in the S^ctuary she liad, at Iasi, extorte d from Kliza])etii 
the dark secret which might make liim a very dangerous witness 
against the interests and honour of Edward— readily and joyfully 
consented to this proposition. 

A strong guard was at once despatched to Ihe Tower vdth the 
friar himself, followed by a covered wagon, which w'as to sciTC for 
conveyance to Bungey and his victim. 

In the mcanwliilc, Sibyll, after remaining for some time in the 
chamber wdiich Hastings had abandoned 1o her solitary woe, had 
passed to the room in which her father held mute commune with 
his Eureka. 

Tlie machine was now thoroughly completed improved and per- 
fected, to the utmost art the inventor ever could attain. Thinking 
that the prejudice against it might have arisen from its uncouth ap- 
pearance, the poor philosopher liad sought now to give it a gracious 
and imposing appearance. He had painted luid gilt it with ids own 
hands — it looked bright and gnudy in its gay hues ; its outward form 
was worthy of the precious and propitious jewel winch lay hidden in 
its centre. ^ » 

“ See, cliild— sec ! ” said Adam ; “ is it not beautiful and comely P ’’ 

“ My dear father, yes ! ’* answered the poor girl, as stiU she sought 
to smile '’tJien, after a short silence, she continued— “ Bather, of late, 
metliinks, 1 have too much forgotten thee ; pardon me, ifso. Hence- 
forth, I have no care in life but thee — ^licnceforth let me ever, when 
thou toilest, cothc, and sit by thy side. I would not be alone \—I dare 
not ! Eaiher— father I God shield thy harmless life I 1 have nothing 
to love under heaven but thee ! ” 

The good m«,n turned wistfully, and raised, with tremulous hands, 
the sad fjicc that had pressed itsell* on his bosom. Gazing llicreon 
mournfully, he said— ‘Some new grief hath chanced to thee, my 
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^ohild. Methouglit I heard another voice besides thine in ponder 
room. Ah ! has Lord Hastings 

‘^Pather, spare me!— thou wert too right— thou didst* judge toe 
wisely — Lord Hastings is wedded to another ! But see, I can smile 
still— 1 am calm. My heart wiU not break so long as it hath Uiee to 
, love and pray for ! ” 

She wound her arms round him as she spoke, and he roused him- 
self from bis world out of earth again. Though he could bring no 
comfort, there was something, at least, to the forlorn one, in his 
words of love— in his tears of pity. 

. They sat down toother, side by side, asHhe evening darkened ; 
tue Eureka forgotten m the hour of its perfection I They noted not- 
the torches wliich flashed below, reddened at intervak the walls oi 
their cliambcr, and gave a glow to the gay gilding and bright hues of 
the gaudy model. Yet those torches flickered round tlie litte^that 
was to convey Henry the Peaceful to tbe hattle-field, wliich was to 
decide tbe dynasty of his realm ! The torches vanished, and forth 
from the dark fortress went the captive king. 

Night succeeded to eve, when again the red glate shot upward on 
the Eureka, plavdng with fantastic smile on its guaint aspect — steps 
and voices, ana the clatter of arms, sounded in the yard, on the 
stairs, in the adjoining chamber— and suddenly the door was flung 
open, and, followed by some lialf-score soldiers, strode in the terrible 
friar. 

“ Aha, Master Adam 1 who is the greater nigromancer now? Seize 
him 1— Away I And help you. Master Sergeant, to bear this piece of 
the foul fiendk cunning devising. Ho, ho ! sec you how it is tricked 
out and furbished up — all for the battle, 1 warrant ye ! ” 

The soldiers haef already seized upon Adam, w^ho, stnpified by 
astonisiimcnt rather than fear, uttered no sound, and pttempted no 
struggle. But it was in vain they sought to tear from him Sibyll’s 
clinging and protecting arms. A supernatural strength, inspired by 
a kind of superstition that no harm could chaflee to him wliile she 
was by, amiiiated her slight form; and fierce though the soldiers 
were, they shrunk from actual and bi’utal violence to one thus young 
imd fair. Those snudl hands clung so firmly, that it seemea that 
nothing but tlie edge of the sword could sever the child’s clasp from 
the father’s nock. 

“Harm him not— harm him at your peril, friar! ” she cried, with 
flashing eyesn “ Tear liim from me, and it King Edward win the 
day, Lord Hastings shall have thy life; if^Lord Warwick, thy days 
arc numbered, too. Beware, and avaunt ! ” 

The friar w'as startled. He had forgotten Lord Hasting in the 
^ zest of his revenge. He feared that, if Sibyll were left behind, the 
talc she might toll would indeed bring on him a powerful foe in the 
daughter’s lover— on the oilier hand, should Lorci 'U^rwick get the 
better, what vengeance would await her appeal to the great protector 
of her father! He resolved, therefore, on the instant, to lake SibyU 
as well as her father; and if tlie fortune of the day alloifed him to rid 
himself of Warner, a good occasion might eoually occur to dispose for 
ever of the testimony of Sibyll. He had already formed a cunning 
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calculation in desiring Warner’s company ; for while, sliould Edward 
triumplL t\ie sacrificse of the liatcd Warner was resolved upon, yet, 
should the earl get the better, he could make a merit to Warner that 
he (the friar) had not only spared, but saved, his life, in making him 
his companioB. It was in harmony with this double policy that the 
friar mildly answered to Sibyll — 

“Tush, ray daughter! Perhaps if your lather be true 10 King 
Edward, and aid ray skill instead of obstructing it, he may he none 
the worse for the journey he must take ; and if thou Kkest to go with 
him, there’s room in the vehicle, and the more the menier. Harni 
them not, soMiers — no doubt they vnU follow miietly.” 

"As he said this, the men, after first crowing thernselves, had 
already hoisted up the Eureka ; and when Adam saw it borne from 
the room, he instinctively followed the bearers. Sibyll, relieved by 
the thought that, for weal or for woe, she should^ at least, sliare Ler 
father’s fate, and scarce foreboding much positive danger from the 
party which contained Ilastings and Alu7ra, attempted no fui'ther 
remonstrance. 

The Eureka was placed in the enormous vehicle '-it served £is a 
barrier between the mar and his prisoners. 

The friar, as soon as tlic wagon was iiL motion, addressed him- 
self civilly enough to his fcUow-travellcrs, and assured them there 
was nothing to fear, unless Adam thought fit to disturb his incanta- 
tions. Tlie captives answered not his address, but nestled close to 
each other, interchanging, at intervals, words of coinfort, and recoil- 
ing as far as possible froin the ex-togeiour, who, having taken with 
him a more congenial companion, in the shape of a great leathern 
bottle, finally sunk into the silent and complacent doze wliich usually 
rewards the libations to the Bromhoi god. 

The vehicle, with many other haggage-warons in the rear of the 
army, in that niemorahle night-march, moved mournfully on; the 
night continued vn-apped in fog and mist, agreeably to the weather- 
wise predictions of trie friar ; the rumbling groan of the vehicle, the 
tramp of the soldiers, the dull rattle of their arms, with now and then 
the neigh of some knight’s steed in the distance, were the only sounds 
that broke the silence, till once, as they neared their destination, 
Sibyll started from her father’s bosom, imd shudderinglv thought she 
recognised the hoarse chant and the tinkling hells of the ominous 
tymbesteres. 


CHAPTEK m. 

A PAUSE. 

In the profound darkness of the night, and the thicc fog, Edward 
bad stationed his men at a venture upon the heath at Gl^smorc,^ 
md hastily endroneA the camp with palisades and trenches. He had 
intended to have rested immediately in front of the foe, but, in the 

* Edward ** had the greater nombes of Halt, p. 296. 
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darkness, mistook the extent of the hostile line, and bis men were 
ran^d only opposite to the left side of the earPs force (towards 
Hadley), leaving the rkht unopposed. Most fortunate for Edward 
was this mistake ; for Warwick’s artillery, and the new and deadly 
bombards ho had constructed, were placed in the riakt of the earl’s 
army ; and the provident earl, natiunlly supposing Edward’s left was 
there opposed to him, ordered his gibers to cannonade all night. 
Edward, “ as the flashes of the illumined by fits the gloom of 
midnight, saw the advantage of unintentional error ; and to pre- 
vent Warwick from discovering it, reiterated his orders for the most 
profound silence.”^' Thus even ms very blunders favoured Edward 
more than the wisestgprecautions had served his fated foe. » 

Haw, cold, and dismal, dawned the morning of the fourteenth of 
April, the Easter Sabbatn. In the fortunes of that day were involved 
those of all the persons who hitherto, in the course of this nanpative, 
may have seemed tc move in separate orbits from the fie^ star of 
Warwick. Now’, in this crowning hour, the vast and gigantic destiny 
of the great earl comprehended all u^n which its darkness or its 
light had fallen : not only the luxurious Edw^ard, the perjured Clarence, 
the haughty Margaret, her gallant son, the mmtle Anne, the remorse- 
fid Isabel, the dark guile of Gloucester, tlic^ rising fortunes of the 
gifted Hastings,— but oif the hazard of that die rested the hopes of 
Hilyard, and the interests of the trader Alwiii, and the permanence 
of that frank, chivalric, hardy, still half Norman race, of which 
Nicholas Alwyn ^d his Saxon class were Ihc rival antagonistic prin- 
ciple, and Marmaduke Nevile the ordinary type. Dragged inexorably 
into the whirlpool of that mighty fate, were even the ve^ lives of the 
simple Scholar — of liis o^cure and devoted cliild. Here, into this 
gory ocean, all scattered rivulets and streams had hastened to merge 
at lubl. 

But grander and more awful than aU individual interests were those 
assigned to the fortunes of this battle, so memorable in the English 
annals the ruin or triumph of a dynasty ; — the fali of that warlike 
baronage, of whicli Bichard Nevile was the personation— the crow- 
ing flower— the greatest representative and the last — associated with 
memories of turbulence and excess it is true, but with the proudest 
and gi-andcsi achievements in our early histo^— with all such liberty 
as had been yet achieved since the Norman Conquest— with all suen 
glory as liad made the island famous, — here with Ilunnymede, and 
there with Cressy !— the rise of a crafty, plotting, imperious J)espotism, 
based upon the growrin" sympathy of craftsmen an*d traders, and 
ripening on the one hand to the Tudor tyraAiy, the Bepubliean reac- 
tion under the Stuarts, the slavery and the civil war -hut* on the 
other liand, t^ the concentration of all the vigour and life of ^nius 
' into a single and strong government, the graces, the arts, the letters 
of a polished court, the ireedom, the energy, the resgwees of a com- 
mercial population destined to rise above the tyranny at which it had 
first connived, and ^ve to the emancipated Saxon the markets of tho 
' world. Upon the victory of that day, all these contending interestst 


* Shuron Tamar. 
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—this vast altciTiative in the future— swayed and trembled. Out, 
then, upon that vidgar craving of those who comprehend neither the 
vast truths of life, nor the grandeur of ideal art, and who ask from 
poet or narrator the poor and petty morality of “ Poetical Justice”— 
a justice existing not in our work-day world— a justice existing not in 
the sombre page of history— a justice existing not in the loftier con- 
orations of men wliose g(mius luis grappled with the enigmas which 
art and poetry only can foreshadow and divine : — ^unknown to ns in 
the street and tlie market — ^unknown to us on the scaffold of the 
patriot, or amidst the flames of llie martyiv-unknown to ns in the 
Lear and the Hamlet --in the j\g;amemnon and the Promethens. 
Millions upon millions, ages upon a^s, are entered but as items iiv 
the vast account in whicli the recording angel sums up the unerring 
justice of Gk)d to man. 

Paw, cold, and dismal, dawned the morning of the fourteenth of 
April. And on that very day Margaret and her son, and the wife and 
daughter of Lord Warwick, landed, at last, on the shores of Eim- 
land.* Come they for joy, or for woo— for victory, or despair ? The 
issue of ttiis day’s flght on the Heath of Gladsmoor will decide. Prank 
thy halls, 0 Westminster, for the triumph of the Lancastrian kin^ 
or open thoi^ 0 Grave, to receive the saint-Kke Henry and his noble 
soib The king-maker goes before ye, saint-Kke father and noble son, 
to prapare your thrones amongst the Kving, or your mansions amongst 
the deti d ! 


CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BATTLE. 

Haw, cold, rad dismal, dawned the morning of thclburtccnth of April. 
The lieav^" mist still covered both aainies, but their hum and stii* was 
already heard through the gloaming, — ^the neighii^ of steeds, and the 
ohmgour of mail. Occasionally a movement of either force made diiri 
form, seeming gigantic through the vapour, iudistinctly visible to the 
antagonist army ; rad there wjis souietliing ghastly aud unearthlikein 
these ominous shapes, suddenly seen, and suddenly vanishing, amitkt 
the sullen atmosphere. By tliis time, Wcp^vick liad discovered the mis- 
take of his gunners ; for, tf^ ilic right of the carl, the silence of the 
Yorkists was still nnbrokun, whilo abruptly, from the thick {doom to 
the left broke the hoarse mutter and low growl of the awakening war. 
Not a moment was lost tythe earl in repairing the error of the niglit : 
his artillery wheeled rapidly from the right wing, and, sudden as a 
stenrm of lightnipg, the Are from the cannon flashed through the dun 
and heavy vapour : and not far from the very spot where Hastings was 
mfurshalling the wing intrusted to his command, made a deep chaain 
in the BenTed,ranks. Death had begun his feast ! 

• Margaret landed at Weymouth— Lady Warwick, at Portsmouth 
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At that moment, however, from the centre of the Yorkist army, 
arose, scarcely drowned by the explosion, that deep-toi^^ed shout of 
enthusiasm, which he who has once heard it, conun", as it were, from 
the one heart of an armed multitude, wiU ever recall as the most kin- 
dling and glorious sound which ever quickened ihc pulse and tlirillcd 
the blood, — for along that part of the army now rode King Edward, 
His mail was polished as a mirror, but otherwise unadorned, resem- 
bling iliat which now invests his effigies at the Tower, and the 
housings of liis steed were spangled with silver suns, for the silver 
sun was the cognisance on all his baimei*s. His head was bare, and 
through the liazy atmosphere the gold of iilh rich locks seemed lite- 
ral^ to sliine. Foll^ed by Ids body squir^^, witli his helm and lanee, 
and the lords in his immediate stafl^ lus truncheon in his hand lie 
passed slowly along the steady line, till, halting where he deemea his 
voice could be farthest heard, lie reined iu, and hftmg liis hahd, the 
shout of the soldiery was hushed, — ^though still, urhQe he spoke, frcmi 
VVarT^ick’s archers came the arrowy shower, and still the gloom was 
pierced and the hush iutemipted by the flash g.ud the roar* of the 
bombards. 

'‘Englishmen and friends,'*’ said the martud chict^ ‘‘to bold deeds 
go but lew words. Before you is the foe ! yrom llavenspui* to Lon- 
don 1 Ixave marched — ^treason flying from my sword, loyali-y gathering 
lomy standard. With but two thousand men. on the fouiteentii <n 
March, I cnt(T(jd Enj^land —on iho fourteenth of April, lifty thousand 
is my muster-roll. Who shall say, then, that 1 am not king, Avhenonc 
month mans a monarch’s array from his subjects’ love ? And wdl 
know yc, now, that my cjauso is yoiu's and England’s ! Those against 
us arc men who would rule in despite of law —barons whom I gorged 
with favours, and who would reduce this fair reahn of King, Lords, 
:ind Commons, t,o be the appanage and property of oyo man’s mea- 
sureless ambition— the park, forsooi.h, the homestead to Lord War- 
wick’s private house! Ye gentlemen and knights of England, let 
rhem and their rabble prosper, and your properties will be despoiled 
—your lives insecure — all law struck dead. What diflers Bichaxd of 
Warwick from Jack Cade, save tliat if his name is nobler, so is his 
treason greater? Conunouers and soldiers of England — ^freemen, 
liowever liumble — what do these rebel lords (who would mle in the 
name of Lancaster) desire ? To reduce you to villeins and to bonds- 
Jiieu, as your forefathers Avere to them. Ye owe freedom from the 
barons to Mie just laws of my sires, your kings.# Gsntlemena^ 
kniglil s, commoners and soldiers, Edward IV. upon Ids throne will 
not protit. by a victory more than you. This is no war of dginty chi- 
valry— it is a war of true men against false. No quarter ! Spare not 
either kidght or Idlding. Warwick,forsooth, will not smite the commons. 
Truly not— the rabble are Ids friends. I say to you — — ” and Edward, 
pausing in the excitement, and sanguinary fury of kS tigcp nature — 
the soldiers, heated like himself to the thirst of blood, saw his eyes 

* The suit of armour, however, wluch the visitor to the Royal Armory is expected 
to brieve King Edward could have worn, is infinitely too small for such credulity* 
Edward's height was six feet two inches. 
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sparkle, and his teeth g:nash, as he added iu a deeper and lower, but 
not less audible voice, “ I say i.o you, slay all ! * What heel sparest 
the anger’s brood ? ” 

“ We will— we will ! ” was the horrid answer, which came hissinc: 
and muttered forth from morion and cap of steel. 

“Hark! to their bombards!” resumed Edward. “The eneni\’ 
would fight from afar, for they excel us in their archers and gunners. 
Upon them, then— hand to liand, and man to man I Advance banner^ 
— sound trumpets ! Sir Oliver, my basinet ! Soldiers, if my standai d 
falls, look for the plume upon your king's helmet 1 Charge ! ” 

Then, with a shout wiluer and louder than before, on through thr 
hail of the arrows — on through the glare of the b^nbards — ^rather witlv*^ 
a rush than in a march, advanced Edward's centre against the array oi' 
^merset. But from a part of the encampment where the circumval- 
3ition .jcemcd strongest, a small body of men moved not with the gene- 
ral body. 

To the left of the churchyard of Hadley, at this day, the visitor nui>' 
notice a low wall ; on the other side of that wall is a garden, then but 
a rude eminence on Gladsmoor Heath. On that spot a troop iu com • 
plete armour, upon destriers pawing impatiently, surrounded a man 
upon a sorry pamey, and, in a Mwn of blue-ithc colour of royalty and 
of servitude, — that man was Henry the Sixth. In the same space 
stood Friar Bungey, his foot on the Eureka, muttering incantations, 
that the mists he had foretold, f and which had protected the Yorkists 
from the midnight guns, might yet last, to the confision of the foe*. 
And near him, under a gaunt, leafless tree, a rope round his neck, wa^ 
Adam Warner— Sihyll. still faithful to his side, nor shuddering at the 
arrows and the guns— her whole fear concentrated upon the sole lifi* 
for which her own was prized. Upon tliis eminence^ then, thcsi' 
lookers-on stood aloof. And the meek cars of Henry heard 
through the fog the inexplicable sullen, jarring clash, — steel had 
met steel. 

Holy Father 1 ” exclaimed the kingly saint, " and this is the 
Easter Sabbath, tliy most solemn day of peace ! ” 

"Be silent,” thundered the friar, ‘^thou disturhest my spelh. 
Barabbarara — Sunthinoa — Foggibvs incrcscebo—covfusio immicis— 
Garabbora, vapor d uistes !” 

We must now rapidly survey tlie dispositions of the army under 
Warwick. In tlio right wing, the command was intrusted to thr 
Earl of Oxfqrd and tijc Marquis of Montagu. ^ The former, who led 
Ihe cavalry of that division, w:is stationed in the van; the latter, 
according to his usual iiaoit — surrounded by a strong body-guard of 
knights, and a prodigious number of squires as aides-de-camp— re • 
mained at the rear, and directed thence, by his orders, the genera.’ 
movement! In this wing the greater number were Lancastrian, 

* ;> 

* HaU. 

t Lest the reader should suppose that the importance oi Friar Bungey upon tins 
bloody day hfis l^en exaggerated by the narrator, we must cite the testimony 
sober Alderman Fabyan : — “ Of the misbs and other impediments which fell upor. 
the lords*, party, by reason of the incantations wrought by Friar Bungey, as the 
feme went, me list not to write.*' 
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jealous of "Warwick, and only consenting to the ^eneralsliip of 
Montaga, because sliced by tlicir lavoiiritc hero, Oxford. Iii the 
Tiid-space lay the chief strength of the bo^vmpn, with a goodly 
munber of pikes' and bills, under the Duke of Somerset; and this 
(*ivision also was principally Tjancastrian, and shared the jealousy of 
< txford’s soldiery. Tlic left wdng, composed ibr the most of Warwick’s 
\ eomfimry and retainers, was commanded by the Duke of Exeter, 
I'onjointly with the earl liimseK. Both armies kept a considerable 
'jodyin reserve, and Wanvick, besides this resource, had selected 
irom his oum retainers a band of picked etchers, whom he had skil- 
fully placed in tha outskiids of a wood that then stretched from 
* Wrotnain Bark to trie column that now commemorates the batttfc of 
Barnet, on the Jiigh northern road. Ho liad guarded these last- 
mentioned archers (where exposed in front to Edward’s horsemen) by 
strong tall hamcadcs, leaving only such an opening as would allow 
<me horscmmi at a time to pass, and defending by a formidable line 
uf pikes this narrow opening left for communication, and to admit to 
a place of refuge in case of uccd. These dispositions made, and ere 
;.et Edward iiad advanced on Somerset, the carl rode to the front of 
1 he Aring under his special command, and, agreeably to the custom of 
fhe lime, observed by *1118 royal foe, haraftgued the troops. Here 
were placed those who loved him as a father, and venerated him as 
som(*thing superior to mortal man— here the retainers, who had 
grown up with him from his chUdliood— who had followed him tw 
)iis first lields df war— who had lived under the shelter of his many 
rastles, and fed in tliat rude eijuality of a more primaeval age, which 
he loved still to maintain, at lus lavish board. And now Lord Wot- 
Avick’s coal-black steed halted, motionless in the van. His squire 
beliind bore his helmet, overshadowed by the eagle of Monthermer, 
ilic outstretched wings of which spread wide into sable flumes : ana 
ns the carl’s noble face turned full and calm upon the bristling lines, 
tliere arose, not the vulgar uproar that greeted the aspect of the* 
yoimg Edward. By one of those strange sympathies which pass 
i hrough multitudes, and seize them with a common feeling, the whole 
body of those adoring vassals became suddenly aware oi the change 
Avhich a year had made in the face of their chief and father. They 
saw the grey flakes in Ids Jove-like curls— the fuirows in that lofty 
brow — ^the hollows in that bronzed and manly visage^ wliich had 
seemed to their rude admiration to wear tiie stamp ot the twofold 
Divinity— Beneficence and Valour. A thrill of temderftess and awe 
shot through the veins of every one — ^teafs of devotion rushed into 
many a hardy eye. ^o—ihere, was not the ruthless captain address- 
mg his hireling outohers ; it was the cldef and father rallying gratitude, 
and love, afld reverence, to the crisis of his stormy fate. 

“ My friends, my followers, and my children,” sqjd the earl, “ the 
field we have entered is one nom which there is no^ctreat f here must 
your leader conquer, or here die. It is not a parchment pedigree — ^it 
is not a name, derived from the ashes of dead men, that make the 
only charter of a king. We Englishmen were hire slaves, if, in 
givmg crown and sceptre to a mortal like ourselves, we asked not in 
return the kingly virtues. Beset, of old, by evil counsellors, the 
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reign of Henry VI. was obscured, and the weal of tJic re^ni en- 
duigered. Mine own wrongs seemed to me great, but the disasters 
of my country not less. I deemed tliat in tbe race of York, England 
would know a wiser and happier role. What was, in tliis, mine eiror, 
ye partly know. A prince dissolved in luxurious vices— a nobilLtj 
de^^ed by minions and blood-suckers — a people plundered by pur- 
veyors, and a land disturbed by brawl and not. But ye know not all . 
God makes man's hearth man's altar— our hearths were poUnted — our 
wives and daughters were viewed as harlots— and lechery ruled tlu, 
realm. A king^s word should be fast as the pillars of the world. 
What man ever trusted Edward and was not deceived ? Even now 
the unknightly liar stands in arms with the wei^fit of pmjnry on his 
soul. In his father's town of York, ye know that he took, three 
short weeks since, soIcm oath of fealty to King Henry. iUnd now 
King Henry is his captive, and King Heniy's holy crown upon his 
traitor’s head — 'traitors* calls he tJs? What name, then, rajik 
aiough for him? Edward gave the promise of a brave man, and 1 
served him. He proved a base, a false, a licentious, and a. croel king, 
and 1 fco'sook him; hiay all free hearts in all free lands so sfTvc Lings 
when they become tyrants ! Ye fight gainst a cmcl and a <oi‘(*ion.‘. 
usuiper, whose bold hani cannot sanctify a black heart— ye light noi 
only for King Henry, the mcelc and tlie godly— ye fight nnr for hini 
alone, but for his young and princely son. the grandcliild ol' ile,*ny v"?' 
Aginconrt, who, old men tell me, has that hero's face, aud who, i 
know, has that hero’s frank and royal and noble siiul— ye fight loi' 
the freedom of your land, for the honour of your women, for what ir 
better than any king’s cause — for justice and mercy— for truth and 
manhood's virtues against corruption in the laws, slaughter by the 
scaffold, falsehood m a niler's lips, and shameless l^lot^ in th( 
omincUs of lutliless power. The order I have ever given in war, 1 
give now ; — we war against the leaders of evil, not against the hap- 
less tools— we war against oiu- oppressors, not againsi- our mis^ded 
brethren. Strike do^ every plumed crest, but when the strife is over 
swe ever>' common man ! Hark ! while 1 speak, I hear the maic? 
01 your foe ! Tip standards !— blow trumpets ! And now, as I brace 
my basinet, may God grant us all a glorious victory, or a glorious 
pave. On, my merry men ! show these London loons the stoui 
Hearts of AYarwickshirt' and Yorkshire. On, my merry men I A 
Warwick! a Warwick I” ’ 


' As he ende(^ l\e swung lightly over his head the tcixibk battle-axe 
which had smitten down, as the mass before the reaper, the chivalry 
of many a field ; and ere the last olast of the trumpets died, the troops 
of WarwiSk and of Gloucester met, and mingled hand to hand. 

Although the earl had, on discoveru^ the position oMhe enemy, 
moved seme of his artillery from his right wing, yet there still lay 
the great numhefr. and strength of his force. And there, therefore, 
Montagu, rolling troop on troop to the aid of Oxford, pressed so 
oveipoweringly upon the soldiers under Hastings, that the battle 
•very soon woris a most unfavoia-able aspect for the Yorkists. I< 
seemed, indeed, that the success which had alwa>^ hitherto attended 
xhe military movements of MontE^^n, was destined for a crowning 
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triiimpli. Stationed, as we have said, in the rear, with his lighit* 
armed squires, upon fleet steeds, around him, he moved ];hc sprii^’Of 
the battle witn the calm sagacity which at that moment no chief in 
either army possessed. Hastings was thoroughly outflankei^ and 
though his men fought with great valour, they could not resist 13 ie 
weight of superior numbers. 

In the midst of the caniag;e in the centre, Edward reined in his 
steed, as he heard the cry of victory in the gale— 

heaven!” he exclaimed, “our men at the left are cravens— 
they fly 1 they fly ! — ^Ride to Lord Hastmgs, Sir Humphrey Bourehier, 

. bid him defile hitlier what men are left hin^ and now, ere our fellows 
*. arc well aware wnE hath chanced yonder, charge we, knightsband 
gentlemen, on, on !— break Somerset’s line ; on, on, to the heart of 
the rebel earl 1 ” 

Then, visor closed, lance in rest, Edward and his cavalry dashed 
through the archers and hiUrnen of Somerset ; clad in complete mail, 
impervious to the weapons of the infantry, they slaughtered as they 
rode, rind their way was marked by corpses and streams of blood, 
fiercest and fellcst of all, was Edward Limsfelf; when his lance- 
shivtjred, and he drew his loiottv mace from its sung by his saddle- 
how, woo to all who Attempted to stop his path. V am alike steel 
helmet or leathem cap, Jerkin or coat of mail. In vain Somerset 
threw himself into the melte. The instant Edward and his cavahy 
hud made a path throngli the lines for his foot soldiery, the fortun^^ 
« f the day weifl half retrieved. It was no rapid passage, pierced ana 
< L-closed, tliat ho desired to effect, it was the wedge in tihe oak of 
Vi av. There , rooted in the very midst of Somerset’s troops, doubling 
on each side, passing on but to return again, where hehn could be 
crashed and man overthrown, the mighty strength of Edward widened 
the breach more and more, till faster and faster poured in his bands, 
and the centre of Warwick’s army seemed to reel ana whirl round the 
broadening gap through it.s ranks,— -as the waves round some ohaamp^ 
in a maelstrom. * 

But in the interval, tlie hard-pressed troops commanded by Hastiligs 
were scattered and dispersed: driven from the field, they ipd m 
numbers through the town of Barnet ; many halted not tifl 
reached London, where they spread the news of the carl’s victoiy and 
Edward’s ruin.® 

Tlivough the mist, Eriav Bungey discerned the fugitive Yorki|lts 
under Hastings, and heard their cries of despair -.^-hrongh the mist, 
Sibyll saw, close beneath the intrenebjnents which protected tt© 
space oil which they stood, an armed horseman with the well-known 
crest of Hastings on his helmet, and, with lifted visor,* cafling Ins 
men to thff return, in the loud voice of rage and scorn. And Qie^ 
she heibe-lf sprang forwards, and forgetting his jpast cruelty in his 
nresent danger, cried his name— weak C17. lost irf the roar of war! 
But the friar, now fearing lie had taken the wrong side, besan to 
turn irom his spells, to address the most abiect apologies to AduoL to 
assure him that he would liave beau slaughtered alPthe Towor, Mit 


* Sharon Turner. 
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for the friar’s interruption ; and that the rope round his neck was but 
an insignihcant ceremony due to the prejudices of the soldiers. 
“ Alas, Great Man,” he concluded : " 1 see still that thou art mightier 
than 1 am ; thy charms, though silent, arc more potent than mine, 
though my lungs crack beneath them ! Confmio Inimicis Taralorolu 
—I mean no harm to the earl, — Gofrahora, mUtes et mbes; — ^Lord, 
what will become of me ! ” 

Meanwhile, Hasting, with a small body of horse, who being com- 
posed of knights and squires, specially singled out for the sword. 


posed 01 Knignts ana squires, ^eciaiiy singiea our tor me swora, 
fought with the pride of disdamful gentlemen, and the funr of des- 
perate soldiers— -finding nt impossible to lure back the fugitives, ^ 
hew^ tiieir own way through Oxford’s ranks, fo the centre, where^ 
they brought fresh aid to the terrible arm of Edward. 


CHAPTBll V. 


TUB BATTLE. 

' ' «< 

The mist still continued so thick that Monta^ was uuabic to discern 
the general prospects of the field. But, calm and resolute in his 
• post, amiit the amiws which whirled round him^ a?id often struck, 
blunted, apinst his Milan mail, the marquis received the ' cports of 
his aides-de-camp (may that modem WOTdbe pardoned ?) as one after 
one they emerged through the fog to his side. 

** W^” he said, as one of these messengers now spurred to the 
mot, “ we have beaten off Hastings and his hirelings ; but 1 see not 
the Silver Star* of Lord Oxford’s banner.”* 

Lord Oxford, my lord, has followed the enemy he routed to the 
^ farlihest verge of the Imath.” 

' "‘tints hdp us ! Is Oxford thus headstrong? He will ruin all 
f le decoyed from the field ! Bade bacL sir! Yet— -hold 1 ’’—as 
BOt. u: of the aides-de-camp appeared. ^ What news from Lord 
Warwick’s wing?” 

Sore beset, bold marqiiis. Gloucester’s line seems countless; it 
IrNuiy outflanks the ean. The duke himself seems inspired by hell ! 
fwioe has his slight arm braved even the earl’s battle-|Lxe, which 
spared the bc^ but smote to the dust his comrades ! ” 

** Wc^ and what of the centre, sir ? ” as a third form now arrived. 
** There, rpges Edward in person. He hath pierced into the midst 
Bnt Somerset still holds on gall^tly ! ” 

Montagu turned to the first aide-de-canm. 

^'Bide, sir! j^ck! This to Oxford— No pursuit! Bid him 
hast^ with all hfs lucn, to the left wing, and smite Gloucester in the 

^ SilTer Star of the De Veres had its origin in a tradition that one of their 
atteesteva, whan &fi:hting in the Hdy hand, saw a falling star descend upon hia 
dAOd. Fatal to men, nobler even than the De Vere<«, was that silver falling 
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rear. Ride, ride— for life and victory ! ]f be come but in time, tbe I 
day is ours ! 

aidc-dc-camp darted off, and tbe mist swallowed tip horse and 
horseman. 

“ Sound trunipets to the return ! ” said tbe marquis thei^ after a 
moment’s musing?— “Though Oxford hath drawn off our main force 
of cavalry, we nave still some stout lances left : and Warwick must 
he strengthened. On to tbe earl ! Laissez alter ! A Montagu ! a 
Montagu ! ” And lancc in rest, the marquis and tlic knights imme- 
diately around bun, and hitherto not personally engaged, descended 
the hillock at a hand gallop, and were met by a troop outnum- 
bering their owm,^nd commanded by the Lords D’Eyncourt jmd 
Say. 

At this lime, Warwick was indeed in the same danger that had 
routed the troops of Hastings; for, by a similar position, the strength 
of the hostile numbers bieng arrayed with Gloucester, the duke’s 
t roops liad almost entirely surrounded him.f And Gloucester hims elf 
wondrously approved the trust that bad consigned to bis stripling aim 
the flower ot the Yorbst army. Through the tnists, the blood-red 
man VI me he w’orc over liis mau, the grinning teeth of the boar’s head 
w'hieh crested his hclmej:, flashed and gleamgd wherever his presence 
was most needed to cucourge the flagging or spur on the fierce. And 
tlic»-e seemed to both armies somethu^ ghastly and preternatural in 
the savage strength of this small, slight figure thus startlingly capari* 
soned, and wliitii was heard evermore uttering its sharp war-cry-^^ 
‘ Gloucester, to the onslaught ! Down with the rebels, down ! ” 

Nor did this daring personage disdain, in the midst of his fury, to 
increase the effect of valour by tbe art of a brain that never ceased to 
scheme on the follies of mankind. “ See ! sec ! ” he cried, us he shot 
meteor-like from rank to rank. “ See— these are no natural vapours ! 
Yonder the mighty friar, who delayed the sails of Marmixct, cliants 
Ids spells to the Powers that ride the gale. Ecar not the bombards^. 

their ciiclianled balls swerve from the brave*! The dark legions of 
Vir fight for us 1 For the hour is come when the fiend shall ren^ his 
j)rey I ” And fiendlike seemed the form thus screeching forth 
liictious from under the grim head-ge^ ; and then darting anJ^- 
appearing amidst the sea of pike^ cleaving its path of blood ! 

Rut still the untiring might of Warwick defied the press of numbers 
that swept round him, tide upon tide. Through the mists, his blai^ 
armour, bl^k plume, black steed, j^oomed forth like on^ thundercloud 
in the midst of a dismal heaven. The noMe charged bore along that 
mighty rider, animating, guidi^ all, withns much ease and lightness 
tvs the racer bears its puny weight : the steed itself was^carcc less 
Icrriblc io»encounier than the sweep of tbe rider’s oxc. Protected 
from arrow and lance by a coat of steel, the long chaffiron or pike 
which projected from its barbed frontal dropped with gore as it 
sooured along. No line of men, however serriem could: resist the 
charge of that horse aud horseman. And vain even Gloucester’s daunt- 
less presence and thrilling battle-eiv, when the stout sarf was seen 
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iooming throup^i the vapour, and Ms clieerfal shout was heard, M^i 
merry men, fight on ! ” 

For a third time, Gloucester, spurring forth from Ms recoiling and 
shrinking followers, bending low over ms saddle-bow, covered by Ms 
shield, and with the tenth liocc (Ms favourite weapon, because the 
one in wMch skill best supplied stren^h) he had borne that dav, 
launched Mmself upon the vast bulk of Ms tremendous foe. With 
that dogged ener^— that rapid calculation wMch made the basis of 
Ms character, andwMoh ever dove tMongh all obstacles at the one that, 
if destroyed, destroyed the rest,— in that, Ms first great battle, as in 
Ms last at Bosworth, he singled out the leader, aud rudied upon the 
ipspd as the mastiff on the horns and dewlap of W hud. Warwick^ 
m the broad space wMcli Ids arm had made around him in the camag& 
reined in as he saw the foe, and recognised the grisly cognizance ani 
soarlek mantle of Ms godson. And even in that moment, with all his 
heated blood and Ms remembered wrong, and Ms imminent peril Ms 
generous and lion heart felt a glow of admiration at the valour of the 
boy he hod trained to arms — of tne son of the beloved York. “His father 
Uttlc thought,” mutoered the earl, “that that arm should win glory 
a^nst his old friend^s life !” And as the lialf-uttered word died on 
his lips, thcwell-poised lance of Gloucester struck full upon Ms bassinet, 
and, ae^ite the earPs borsemansMp and Ids strength, made Mm reel in 
his saddle, while the prince shot by, and suddenly wheeling roimd, 
cast away the sMvered lance, and assailed MM sword in hand. 

“Back, Bichard— boy, back !” said tlic earl, in a veicc that sounded 
hollow through Ms helinet“~“ it is not against thee that my mrongs 
call for blood — pass on !” 

“ Not so. Lord Warwick,” imsu’end Bichai'd, in a sobered, and 
almost solemn voice, di’opping for ihe moment the point of his sword, 
and raising Ms visor, that lie might be the better heard, — “On the 
field of battle fill memories, sweet in peace, must die ! St. Paul be 
,my judge, that even in this hour I love you well ; but I love renown 
and glory more. On tlie edge of my ^ord sit power and royalty, 
ajj^^^iriiat Mgh souls nrize most — ^ambition : these woidd nerve me 
•raw mine own brother’s breast, were that breast my barrier to an 


iuu^ous future. Thou hast given thy daughter to another ! 1 smite 
the father, to regain my bride. Lay (m, ana spare not ! — ^for he who 
hates thee most would prove not so fell a foe as the man who sees 
Ms fortunes made or marrC-d— Ms love crushed or yet crowned, as 
this day’s bgittlc closes in triumph or defeat.— Bebfl, defe2Ji> 
thyself!” * 

No time was left for lurther speccli; for as Bichard’s sword 
descended;' Iwo of Gloucester’s followers, Parr and Milwater byname, 
dashed from the JiaPing lines at the distance, and bore down to theu* 
young prince’s aid. At the same moment. Sir Marmaduke Nevile 
and the Lord Fitzhugh spurred from the opposite line ; and thus en- 
cotlr£^l;ed, the band on either side came boldly forward, and the nnilec 
grew fierce and general. But still Bichard’s sword singled out the 
earL and stiU the earl, parrying his blows, dealt his own upon meaner 
heads. Crushed by one swoop of he axe, fell Milwater to the earth 
—down, as again it swung on nigh, fell Sir Hiunphrey Bourchier, who 
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' had just aiTivecl to Gloucjcster with messages from Edward, never 
uttered in the world below. Before Marmaduke’s lajice fell Bir 
Thomas Pair ; and these three corpses making a barner between 
Gloucester jmd the earl, the duke turned fiercely upon Marmaduke, 
while the ear], wheeling round, charged into the miofit of the hostile 
line, which scattered to the light and left. 

“ On ! my merry men, on !” rang once more through the heavy «ir. 
“They give way— the London tailors, — on!” and on dashed, with 
thefr joyous ciy, the merry men of Yorkshire and Warwick, the 
wamor-yeomen ! Separated thus from his great foe, Gloucester, after 
imhoTsing Mamiadjjkc, galloped off to snstadii lhat part of his fcfflow- 
'^g which began to waver and retreat l)eforc the rnsli of Warwick §nd 
his chivalry. 

This, in truth, was the reeiment rccniiied from the loyalty of Lon- 
don, and little accustomed, we trow, were the worthy Itefoes of 
Cockaigne, to the discipline of arms, nor trained to that stubborn 
resistance which makes^ under skilM leaders, the English peasants 
the most enduring soldiery that the world has known since the day 
when tlic Bx)man sentinel perished amidst the faUJUig columns and lava • 
floods,*^ rather than, thouj^ society itself dissolved, forsake his post 
unbidden. “ St. Thomas defend us ! ” muttered a worthy tailor, who 
in the flush of liis valour, when safe in the Chepe, had consented to 
bear the rank of lieutenant — “it is not reasonable to expect men of 
pith and substance to be crushed into jellies, and carved into subtleties 
liy horse-hoofs affd pole-axes. Right about face I Ely and throw- 
ing down his sword and shield, the lieutenant fairly took to his heels 
as he saw the chai-ging coluinn,headedby the raven steed of Warwick, 
come giant-lilce through the fog. The terror of one man is contamous, 
and the Londoners actually turned their backs, when Nicholas Alwyn 
cried, in his shrill voice and northern accent “ Out gi you ! What 
will the girls say of us in East-gate and the Chepe P — ^Hurrah for the 
bold hearts of London! — ^Round me, stout ’prentices! let the boys* 
shame the men! This shaft for Coekai^eV* And as the troop 
tunied irresolute, and Alwyn’s arrow left bs bow, they saw a horse- 
man by the side of Warwick reel in liis saddle and fall at once to the 
cartli, and so great evidently was the rank of the fallen man, that 
even Warwick remed in, and the charge halted midway in its career. 
It was no less a person than the Duke of Exeter whom Alwyn’s shaft 
had disabled for the field. This mcident, coupled with the hearty 
address of the stout goldsmith, served to Tea]:miiat(4the.ffagger8, and 
Gloucester, by a circuitous route, rcaclung^thcir Imc a moment after, 
thw dressed their ranks, and a flight of arrows followed theii loud 
“ Hun-ah for London Town I ” , * 

But the charge of Warwick had only halted, and (while the wounded 
Exeter was borne back by liis squiri's to the rear) it dashed into the 
midst of the Londoners, threw their whole line wrfb concision, and 
drove them, despite all the efforts of Gloucester, far back along the 
plain. This well-timed exploit served to extricate the earl from the 
main danger of his position ; end, ha%lrning to improve his advantage, 
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he sent forthwith to command the reserved forces under Lord l!h;. 
John, the Knight of Lytton, Sir John Corners, Bymoke, and Eobert 
Hilyard, to*bear down to his aid. 

At this time Edward had succeeded, affcer a most stubborn £ghL in 
effe(^g a t^ble breach throuffh Somerset’s wing ; and the fogs 
continued still so dense and mirk, that his foe itself— for Somerset 
had prudently drawn back to re-form his disordered squadron — seemed 
vanished from the field. Halting now, as through the dim atmo- 
sphere came from different quarters the many battle-cries of that 
feudal-day, by which alone he could well estimate the strength or 
weakness of those in the distance, his calmer genius as a general 
cqpled, for a time, his individual ferocity of ki&ght and soldier. 
took his helmet from his brow to listen with greater certainty ; and 
the lor^ and riders round him were well content to tsdee breatli and 
pauseefrom the weary slaughter. 

The cry of “Gloucester to the omlmeght /” was heard no more, 
Eeebler and feebler, scatteringly as it were, and here and there, the 
note had changed into “ Gloucester to the rescue 

Earther off rose, •mingled and blent together, the opposing shouts— 
“A Montagu — a Montagu!” — “Strike for D’Eyncourt and King 
Edward I “ A Say— a*Say 1 ” 

“ Ha! ” said Edward, thoughtfully, “bold Gloucester fails- -Montagu 
is bearing on to Warwick’s aid— Say and B’Eyncourt stop his path. 
^Our doom looks dark ! Bide, Hastmgs— ride ; retrieve tliy laurels, 
"^and bring up the reserve under Clarence. But haricye, leave not Ms 
side— he may desert again ! Ho ! ho ! Again, ‘ Gloucester to the 
rescue !’ Ah ! how lustily sounds the cry of ‘Warwick !’ By the 
darning sword of St. Michael, we will slacken that haughty shout, oi 
be evennore dumb ourself, ere the day be an hour nearer to the ctema! 
judgment!” 

Deliberately^ Edward rebraced his hchn, and settled himself in his 
saddle, and with Ms knights riding dose each to each, that tney 
m^ht not lose themsdves in the darkness, regained Ms iiifautry and 
lea them on to the quarter where the war now raged fiercest, round 
the black steed of Warwick and the blood-red mantcline of the fiery 
Biohard. 


CHAPTER VI. 

V 

THE BATTLE. 

It was now scarcely eight in the morning, though the battle had 
endured three hours : and, as yet, victory so inclined to the earl that 
nought but som^. dire mischance could turn the scale. Monta^ 
had cut his way to Warwick: Somerset had re-established his 
array. The fresh vigour brought by the earl’s reserve had well 
nigh completad Ms advantage « over Gloucester’s wing. new 
infantry tmder Hilyard, the imexhausted riders under Sir John 
Colliers and his knightly compeers, were dealing fearful havoc, as they 
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oLeared the plain ; and Gloucester, lighting inch by inch, no longer 
outnumbering but outnumbered, was dnvcn nearer and nearer towards 
tiu^town, when suddenly a pale, sickly, and ghost-like ‘ray of sun- 
shine, rather resembling the watery gleam of a waning^ moon than the 
radiance of the Lord of Liglit, broke through the mists, and showed 
to the earl’s eager troops the banner and badges of a new array 
hurrying to the spot. “BeholdL” cried the young Lord Fitzhugh. 

“ the standard and the badge of the Usnrpei -a silver sun I Edward 
liimselt* is delivered into our hands ! ‘ Upon them— bill and pike, knee 
and brand, shaft and bolt ! Upon thei^ and crown the day !” 

The same fatal error was shared by ^yaad, as he caught sight of 
iho advancing trodR with their suvery cognizance. He gave the 
word, and every arrow left its string. At the same moment, as Kbth 
horse and foot assailed the fancied loe, the momentaiw beam vanished 
from the heaven, the two forces mingled in the sullen mists^when, 
after a brief connict, a sudden and horrible cry of ^‘Treason — Treason P* 
resounded from either band. The shining star of Oxford, returning 
from the pursuit, had been mistaken for Edward’s cognizance of the 
sun.* Friend wm slaughtering friend, and who. the error was . 
detected, each believed the other had deserted to the foe. In vain, 
here Montagu and Warwjck, and there Oxforj} and his captains sought 
to dispel the confusion, and unite those whose blood had been fu^ 
against each other. While yet in doubt, confusion^ and dismay, rushed 
ffll into the centre Edward of York himself, with his knights and 
riders : and Ids tossing banners, scarcely even yet distinguished froifT 
Oxford’s starry ensigns, added to the general incertitude and xianic. 
Loud in the midst rose Edward’s trumpet voice, while throtigh the 
midst, like one crest of foam upon a roaring sea, danced his plume of 
snow. Hark ! again, again— near and nearer— the tramp of steeds, 
the clash of steel, the whiz and hiss of arrows, the shout of “ Hast- 
ings to the onslaught ! ” Fresh, and panting for glory and for blood, 
came on King Edward’s large reserve : from all the scattered parts of^ 
the lield spurred the Yorkist knights, where the uproar, somuch mightier 
than before, told them that the crisis of the war was come. Thither, 
as vultures to the carcase, they flocked and wheeled ; thither D’Eyn- 
coiiri and Lovell, and Cromwell’s bloody sword, and tSa/s knotted 
mace ; and thither^ igain rallying his late half-beaten inyrnudons, the 
grim Gloucester, his helmet bruised and dinted, but the boar’s teeth still 
mashing wrath and hoiror from the gnrfly^rest. But direst and most 
hateful of ^11 in the eyes of the yet nnoaimted earl, thither, plainly 
visible, riding scarcely a yard before him, mth the cflgnizance or Clare 
vTought on his gay mantle, and in all tne pomp and bravery of a 
holiday suit, came the peijured Clarence. Conflict nowit ceuld scarce 
be called : as well miglii the Dwe have rolled back the sea from his 
footstool, as Warwick and his disordered troop (often and aye, dazzled 
here by Oxford’s star, there by Edward’s sun, deaflig rangom blows 
against each otheO have resisted the general whirfand torrent of the 
surrounding foe. To add to the rout, Somerset and theonguardof his 
wing had been marching towards earl at the veq^time that the 

* Cont. Croyl., 555; Fabyaii, Habington, Hume, S. Tunwr. 
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cry of “ treason had struck their eara, and Edward’s olmrge was ^ 
made: these men, nearly all Lancastrians, and ever doubting Mon- 
ta^ if nob Warwick, with the example of Clarence and the Arch- 
bishop of York fresh before them, lost heart at once — Somerset him- 
self headed the flight of his force. 

“ All is lost ! ” said Montagu, Jis side by side with Waiwick the 
brothers fronted the foe. and for one moment stayed the rush. 

“Not yet,” retunicQ the earl; “a band of my northern archers 
still guard yon wood — 1 know’ them — they will light to the last 
gasp ! Thither, then, with what men we may. You so marshal onr 
soldiers, and I will makorgood the retreat. Wliere is SirMarraaduke 
Nevile ? ” ^ 

«Herc!” . « 

“ Horsed again, j oung cousiu ! — I give thee a perilous commission. 
Take the path down the lull ; the mists thicken in the hoUows, and 
may hide thee. Overtake Somerset— he Jmth fled westward, and teU 
him, from me, if he can yet rally hut one troop of horse — ^but one — 
and charge Ed^vard suddenly in the rear, lie will yet redeem all. If 
he refusi!, the ruin of his king, and the slaughter of the brave men he 
deserts, be on his head ! Snnlt , — d tout bride. Marmaduke. let one 
word, added the earl, in a whisper—" if you fail with Somerset, come 
not back, make to the Sanctuary. You are too young to die, cousin ! 
Away I— keep to the hollows of the chase.” 

Als the Imight vanished, Warwick turned to his comrades, — 
‘^^Bold nephew Eitzhugh, and ye brave riders rorvnd me — so, we 
are fifty knights ! Haste thou, Monta^ to the wood !— the wood ! ” 

So noble m that hero age was the jOidividual MAN. even amidst 
the multitudes massed by war, that history vies with romance in 
showing how far a single sword could redress the scale of war. While 
Honta^, with rapid dexterity, and a voice yet promiBing victory, 
drew back the remnant of the lines, and in serried order retreated to 
the outskirts of the wood, Warwick and his btmd of knights protected 
’the movement from the countless horsemen who darted forth from 
Edward’s swarming and momently tldckening ranks. Now dividing and 
charging singly— now rejoining— and breast to breast, they served to 
divert and perplex and liarass the e£^r enemy. And never in all his 
wars, in all the former might of his indomitahle arm, had Warwick so 
excelled the martial chivaliy of his age, as in that eventful and 
crowning hour. Thrice aLaost alone, he penetrated into the very 
centre of Edward’s body-guard, literally felhng to the earth all before 
him. Then perished by iiis battle-iixe Lord Cromwell and the 
redoubted Lord of Say— 'then, no longer spsiring even the old affec- 
tion, Gloucester was hurled to the ground. The last time he penetrated 
even to Edward himself, smithy down the king’s standardj-bcarer, im- 
horrii^ Hastings^ who threw himself on liis path ; mid Edward, settn^r 
his teeth in stern, joy as ho saw him, rose m his sfimips, and for a 
moment tfle mace of the king, the axe of the carl, met as thunder 
encounters thunder; but then a hundred blights nislied into the 
rescue, and rohJjKjd the baffled ayenger cf his prey. Thus ebargmg 
and retreatii^, driving back, with each charge, farther and farther the 
mighty multitude hounding on 1o the lion’s death, this gi-eat chief and 
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nis devoted knights, though terribly reduced in mmilen succeeded at 
last in covering Montagu’s skilful retreat j juid when they gained the 
outskirts of the wood, and dashed through the nfirrow opcftsng between 
the barricades, theYorlcshiro archers approved their lord’s trust, and 
shouting as to a marriage feast, hailed his coming. 

But few alas ! of his lcllow>lioa*semen had sumved that marvellous 


enterijrise of valour and dcsiiair. Of the fifty knights wbo had shared 
its perils, eleven only gained the wood; and, though in this num- 
ber the most eminent (save Sir John Corners, either slain or fled) 
might be found — their horses, more exposed than themselves^ were 
for the most part wounded and unfit for further service. At this time 
the sun ^ain, and^nddenly as before, broke forth— not now with a 
Teeble glimmer, but a brj^ad £ind ahnost a cheerful beam, which Suf- 
ficed to give a fuller view, than the day liad yet afforded, of the state 
and prospects of the field. . • 

To ihe right and to the/ left, what remained of the cavalry of 
Warwick were seen flying fast— gone the lances of Oxford, the Dills 
of Somerset. Exeter, pierced by the shaft of Alwyn, was lying 
cold and insensible, remote from the contest, aud deserted even by 
his squires. 

In front of the archers, and such men as Montagu hud saved from 
the sword, halted the imfiiense and murmuriflg multitude of Edward, 
their thousand banners glittering in the sudden sun ; for, as Edward 
beheld the last wrecks of his foe, stationed near the covert, his desire 
oC consummating victory and revenge made him cautious, and, feaff 




hen the scanty followers of the earl thus behold the immen;% 
force arrayed for their destruction, and saw the extent of their 
danger and their loss— here the liandful, there the multibad^ — a 
simultaneous exclamation of terror and dismay broke from their ranks. 

“ Children ! ” cried Warwick, " droop not ! — ^Henrj'* at Agincourt, 
had worse odds than we ! *’ 


But tlic mumur among the archers, the Igalest part of the earl’s 
"ctaiuers, continued, till there stepped forth their captain, a giw old 
man, but still sinewy and unbtmt, the iron relic of a hundred battles. 

" Back to your men, Mark Forester I” said the earl, sternly. 

Tlie old man obeyed not. He came on to Warwick, and fell on his 
knees beside his stirrup. 

“ FJy, my lord, escape is possible for *7011 and your riders. Fly 
ill rough the wood, we will screen your path with 01m bodies. Yoor 
children, fafher of youi* followers, your ohildren of Middlbham, asdr no 
better fate than to die for you! Is it Aot so?” and the old man. 
rising, turned to those in hearing. They answered by*a general 
acclamation. 

“ Mark iorcster speaks well,” said Montagu. “ On you depends 
the last hope of Lancaster. Wo may yet join Oxfoijd and Somersefc ! 
This way, through the wood — oome 1 ” and he laid liis hahd on the 
earl’s rem. 


‘‘ Knights and sirs,” said the citarl, dismounting^^ and paityfy 
raising his visor as he turned to the^ horsemen, “let those who imf, 
fly with Lord Montagu ! Let those who, in a just caxise, never despair 
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of victory, nor, eVcii nt the \vorst, fear to face their Maker, fresh from 
the glorious death of heroes, dismount with me!’* Every kuiglit 
sprang from his steed, Montagu the first. “ Comrades ! ” continued 
the earl, then addressing the retainers, “ when the children fight for a 
father’s honour, the father flics not from the peril into which he lias 
drawn the cliilaren. What to me were life, stained by the blood of 
mine own beloved retainers, basely deserted by their chief P Edward 
has proclaimed that he will spare mms. Tool ! he gives us, then, tlic 
superhuman mightiness of despair ! To your bows I — one shaft— if 
it pierce the joints of the tyrant’s mail— one shaft may scatter yon 
army to the winds ! Sir Marmaduke has gone to r^y noble Somerset 
and nis riders— if wc make good our defence oni<>’ittle hour— tljc foe^ 
may be yet smitten in the rear, and the day retrieved 1 Courage and 
heart then!” Here the earl lifted his visor to the farthest bar, and 
showed his cheerful face— ‘‘ Is this the face of a man who thinks all 
hope is gone ?” 

Jh this interval, the sudden sunshine revealed to King Henr)', 
where he stood, the dispersion of his friends. To the rear of the 
palisades, whicii protected the spot where he was placed, already 
grouped ‘Hhe lookers-on, and no fighters^”* as the chronicler words 
it, who, as the guns slackened, ventured forth to learn the m w's, and 
who now, filling the churchyard of Hadley, strove hard to catch a 
peep of Henry the saint, or of Bungey the sorcerer. Mingled with 
these, gleamed the robes of the tymoesteres, pressing nearer and 
-^'.earer to the barriers, iis wolves, in the instmet of blftod, come iiearci 
and nearer round the circling watch-fire of some northern travcllci*s. 
At this time the friar, turning to one of the guards who stood near 
him, said, “ Tlie mists arc needed no more now”— King Edw”ard hath 
got the day— eh P” 

“ Certes, great nnistci*/’ quoth the guard, " nothing now lacks to 
the king’s triumph, except the death of the earl.” 

“Infamous mgroraancer, hear that!” cried Bungey to Adam, 
*** What now avail thy bombards and thy talisman ! Harkyc !— tCii 
me the secret of the last— of the damnable engine under my feet, and 
I may spare thy life.” 

Adam sh^ged his shoulders in impatient disdain ; " Unless I gave 
thee my science, my secret were profitless to thee. Villain and num- 
skull, do thy worst.” 

Tlie friar made a sign to g. soldier who stood behind Adam, and the 
soldier silently drew the end of the ro^. which girded the scholm'’s neck 
round a bough of the leafless tree. “Hold I ” whispered the friar, not 
liill I give the word.— The earl may recover himself yet,” he ^ded to 
■iiimself. And therewith he began once more to voctferate his incan- 
l-citions. Meanwhile, the eyes of Sibyll had turned for a mpment from 
lior father; for the burst of sunshine, lighting up the valley below, 
had suddenly giv^n to her eyes, in the distance, the gable-ends of the 
old farm-hfouse, wKh the wintry orchard,— no longer, alas ! smiling 
with starry blossoms. Ear remote from the batfle-field was that 
abode of peace— that once happy„home, where she had watched the 
coming of the fdise one ! 
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^Our sole Lope is in the conrasc of our men. And, as at Tonton, ^ 
when I gave the throne to yon false man, I slew, with my own haiuL 
my noble Malech^ to show that on that spot 1 would win or die, ana 
by that sacrifice so fired the soldiers, that we turned the day — so now 
— oh. gentlemen, in another hour ye would jeer me, for my hand fails ; 
this hand that the poor beast hath so often fed from ! Saladin, last of • 
thy race, serve me now in death as in life. Not for my sake, oh noblest 
steed that ever bore a knight— not for mine this offering !” 

He kissed the destrier on his frontal, and Saladin, as if conscious of 
the coming blow, bent his proud crest humbly, and licked his lord’s 
steel-dad hand. So associated together had been horse and horseman, 
tint had it been a human sacrifice, the bystanddf should not have beem 
more moved. And when, covering the charts eyes with one hand, 
the earl’s dagger descended, bright and rapid— a groan went thi-ough 
the rinks. But the effect was uns])eakable ! The men knew at once. . 
that to them, and them alone, their lord intrusted his fortunes and 
bis lifs— they were nerved to more than mortal daring. No escape 
for Warwick— wh]^ then, in Waimck’s person they hved and died! 
Upon foe as upon*lriend, the sacrifice produced all that could tend to 
strengthen the last refuge of despair. Even Edward, wliere he rode in 
the van, beheld and know the mean^ of tliQ deed. Victorious Teuton 
rushed hack upon his memory with a thnll of strange terror and 


remorse. 

“ He will die as he has lived,” said Gloucester, with admiration. 

** If I live for such a field, God grant me such a death !” 

As the words left the duke’s Ups, and Warwick, one foot on his 
dumb friend’s corpse, gave the mandate, a murderous discharge from 
the archers in the covert, rattled against the Une of the Yorkists, and 
the foe, still advancing, stepped over a hundred corpses to the conftict. 
Despite the yast preponderance of numbers, the skill of Warwick’s 
archers, the stren^ of his position, the obstacle to the cavalry made 
by the oanicadcs, rendered the attack perilous in the extreme. Eut 
the orders of Edward were proMt and vigorous. He cared not for 
the waste of life, and as one rank fell, another rushed on. High before 
the barricades, stood Montagu, Warwick, and the rest of that indo- 
mitable chivalry, the flower of the ancient Norman heroism. As idly 
beat the waves imon a rock as the ranks of Edward unon that serried 
front of steel. The sun stiU shone in heaven, and still Edward’s con- 
tf]ucst was unassured. N&y, if Marmaduke could yet bring back the 4 
troops of Somq^t upon the rear of the foe, Montagu^and the earl 
felt that the victory migl^t be for them. And often the earl paused, 
to hearken for the cry of " Somerset” on the gale, and often Montagu 
raised h£ visor to look for the banners and the spears of the Lancas- 
trian duke. And ever, as the earl listened and Montagu scanned the 
field, hunger and larger seemed to spread the armament of Edward. 
The regunent Vhich boasted the stubborn energy of Alwyn was now 
in movement, and, encouraged by the young Saxon’s hardiiiood, the 
Londoners marched on, unawed by the massacre of their predecessors. ^ 
Hut Alwyn, avoiding the quaif er defended by the knights, defiled a ^ 
Utile towards the left, where his quick eye, mured to the northern 
fogs, had detected the weakness ot the barricade in the spot where 
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• Hilyiord was stationed; and this pass Aiwyn (discording the bow) 
resolved to attempt at tlie point of the pike— the weapon answering 
to our modem bapnet. The first rush which he headed was so 
impetuous as to effect an cnt]^. The weight of the numbers behind 
urged on the foremost, and llilyard had not suflicient space for the 
' sweep of the two-hanaed sword which had done mmd work that day. 
Wliile liere the conflict became fierce and doubtful, the right wing Ira 
by D’Eyncourt had pierced tlie wood, and, surprised to discover no 
amhusli, fell upon the archers in the rear. The scene was now mex- 
prcssibly terrific ; cries and groans, and tlie meifable roar and yell of 
human passion reseeded demon-lixe througn the shade of thele^ess 
«U*ees. /And at this moment, the provident and rapid generalshipTof 
Edwara had moved up one of his heavy bombards. Warwick 
ar.d Montagu, and most of the knights, were called froip the 
brin-icades to aid the archers thus assailed behind, but an instant 
before that defence was shattered into air by the explosion of tho 
bombard. In another minute liorse and foot rushed tlirough the 
opening. And amidst all the din was hciard the .voice of Edward, 
‘^Strike ! and spare not ; we win tlie day ! “ We win the day ! — 

victory !— victoiV ! ” repeated the troops behind ; rank caught the sound 
from rank— and file from file— it reached the mptive Henry, and he 
paused in prayer ; it reached the ruthless friar, and he gave the sign 
to the hireling at his sliouldcr • it reached the priest as he entered, 
unmoved, the church of Hadley. And the bell, changing its notei^ 
into a quicker am) sweeter chime, invited the living to prepare for 
death, and the soul to rise above the cmclty, and the falsehood, and 
the pleasure and the pomp, and tlie wisdom and the glory of the world! 
Ana suddenly, as the chime ceased, there was heard, from the eminence 
hilrd by, a shriek of agony — a female sluiek — drowned by the roar of 
a bombard in the field below. • 

On pressed the Yorkists through the pass forced by Aiwyn. "YielcL 
thee, stout fellow,” said the bold trader to llijyard, whose dogged 
energy, resembling his own, moved his admiration, and in whom, by 
tlie accent in wliich Kobin called his men, he recognised a north 
countryman ; — “Yield, and I will see that thou goest safe in life and 
limb— look round — ye are beaten.” 

“Eooll” answered Hilyard, setting his teeth— “the People are 
never beaten 1 ” And as the words left his lips, the shot from the re- 
charged bombard shattered him piecemeal. 

“On for London and the crown!” cried Aiwyn— ‘Hhe Citizens are 
the people I ” * 

At this time, through the general crowd of the Yorkists, ^tdiffe 
and Lovell, at the head ot their appointed knights, galloped forward to 
'^accomplish their crowning mission. 

Behind the column which still commemorates “the gyeat battle” of 
that day, stretches now a trilater^ patch of pasture-land, which faces 
a small house. At that time this space was rough forest ground, suid 
kwhere now. in the hedge, rise two small trees, types of the diminutive 
^offspring ot onr niggard and ignoble {Civilisation, rose tl^bii two huge 
oaks, coeval with the warriors of the Norman Conquest. They grew 
close together, yet, though their roots interlaced— though their 
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branches mingled, one had not taken noniishment from the other. 
They stood, dqnal in height and OTandenr, the twin giants of the wood. 
Before these trees, whose amj^e trunks protected them from the 
falchions in the rear, Warwick and Monta^ took their last post. In 
front rose, literally, mounds of the slain, wether of foe or friend ; for 
round the two brothers to the last had gathered the brunt of war, and 
they towered now, almost solitary in valour’s sublime despair, amidst 
the wrecks of battle, and against the irresistible march of fate. As 
side bv side they had gained this spot, and the vulgar assailants drew 
back, leaving the bodies of the dead their last defence from death, they 
turned their visors to each other, as for one late^ffarcwell on earth. 

'‘Forgive me. Bichard,” said Montagu — “forgive me thy deaths 
— had I not so blindly beucyed in Clarence’s fatm order, the savage 
Edwani had never passed alive through the pass of Ponterract.” 

“Blame not thyself,” replied Warwick. “We are but the instru 
ments of a wiser Will. God assoil thee, brother mincj. We leave tliis 
world to tyranny and vice. Christ receive our souls I ” 

For a moment their hands clasped, and then all was grim silence. 

Wide and far, behind and belore, in the gleam of the sun, stretched 
the victorious armament, and that breathing- pause sufficed to sliow 
the grandeur of their resistance — ^the grandest of all spectacles, even 
in its hopeless extremity — ^the defiance of brave hearts to the brute 
force of the Many. Where they stood tliey were visible to thousands, 
out not a man stirred against them. The memory of Waiwick’s past 
achievements— -the consciousness of liis feats that day — all the 
splendour of his fortunes and his name, made the mean' fear to strike, 
.ind the brave ashamed to murder. The gallant D’Eynequrt sprung 
from his steed, and advanced to the spot. His followers did the same. 

“ Yield, my lords— yield ! Ye have done all tliat men could do.” 

“Yield^ Montagu,” whispered Warwick. “Edward can harm not 
thee. Life has sweets ; so they say, at least.” 

“Hot with powey and glory gone. We yield not. Sir Knight,” 
answered the marquis, in a calm tone. 

“Then die, ana make room for the new men whom ye so have 
scorned exdaimcd a fierce voice; and liatclifTe, who had neared' 
the spot, dismounted, and hallooed on his bloodhounds. 

Seven points might the shadow have traversed on the dial, and. before 
W arwick’ s axe and Montagu’ s sword, seven souls had gone to judgment. , 
fn that brief crisis, amiflst the general torpor and stupefaction aud/J 
awe of the*bysDUnders, round one little spot centered stifl a war. 

But numbers rushed ^n numbers, as the fury of conflict urged on 
the lukewarm. Montagu was beaten to his knee — Warwick covered 
him with his body — a hundred axes resounded on the earl’s stooping * 
casque — a hundred blades gleamed round the joints of 4iis harness 
a simultaneous cry was heard -over the mounds of the slain, through 
the press into the shadow of the oaks, dashed Glouccsteris charger. 
The conflict had ceased — ^the executioners stood mute in a half-circle. 
Side by sid^ axe and sword stfll griped in their iron bands, lay Mout^ 
ta^ and WWick. _ • 

The young duke, his ybor raised, contemplated the fallen foes m , 
wiRncQ, Then oismounring, he unbraced with his own hand the earl ft 
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Jielmet. Revived for a moment by the air, the hero’s eyes unclosed, 
his lips moved, he raised, with a feeble effort, the gory battle-axe, ana 
the armed crowd recoiled in terror. But tlie earl’s soul, dimlv con- 
scious, and about to part, had escaped from that scene of strife— its 
later thoughts of wrath and vengeance— to more gentle memories, to 
such ineniories as fade the last from true and manly hearts ! 

“ Wife !— child ! ” murmured the earl, indistinctly. “ Anne— Anne ! 
Oear ones, God comfort ye!” And with these words the breath 
went— the head fell heavily on its mother earth— the face set, calni 
and undistorted, as the face of a soldier should be, when a brave death 
has been worthy of a brave life. - 

“ So,” mutterediiihe dark and musing Gloucester, unconscio^ of 
‘the throng ; " so perishes the Race of Iron. Low lies the last baron 
wlio could control tlie throne and command the people. The Age of 
Force expires with knighthood and deeds of arms. And over this 
dead great man I see the New Cycle dawn. Happy, henceforth, he 
who can plot, and scheme, and fawn, and smile 1’’ Waking with a 
start, from his reverie, the splendid dissimulator said, as in sad reproof, 
— “ Yc have })een over hasty, knights and gentlemen. The House of 
York is mighty fjiough to have spared such noble foes. Sound 
ti’umpeis ! Fall in file I Way, there — way,. Xing Edward comes ! 
Long live the Xing I” • 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE LAST FILGUmS IN THE LONG PROCESSION TO THE COKMON 
BOURNE. • 


The king and lus royal brothere, immediately after the victory, rode 
back to London to announce their triurapii. The foot-soldiers still 
stayed behind to lecrnit themselves after tlie sore fatigue : and towards 
the eminence by Hadley Church, the peasants and villagers of the 
district had pressed in awe ana in wonder; for on that spot had 
Henry (now sadly led back to a prison, never again to unclose to hh 
living form) stood to watch the destruetkm of the host mthered in 
his name— and to that spot the corpses of Warwick apd Montagu 
were removed, while a hierwas prepared fo convey their remains to 
London and on that spot had the renowned tiiar conjured the 

* rhe bodies of Montag^i and the earl were exhibited bareheaded at Bt. Paul's 
church for thr<?b days, “ that no pretences of their being alive might itir tgs any 
rebeliion afterwards ; *’ they were then carried down to the Prtory of Bishaiu, he 
Berkshire, where, among their ancestors by the mother’s sidetthe Eails of SoBs- 
hury), the two unquiet brothers rest in one tomb,” ” The large river of theit 
blood, divided now into many streams, runs so small, they ore hardly observed u 
tliey flow by. ”(«)— transit gloria mundil^ ^ 

a Habington’s ” Lif^of Edward IV.,” one of the most etoqueot conqpositlOQS m 
the language, though incorrect as a historv* 
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mists— exorcised the enchanted guns— and defeated the horrible macltt 
nations of the Lancastrian wizard. 

And towai’ds the spot, and tlirough the crowd, a young Yorkist 
captain passed with a pnsoner he had captured, and whom he was 
leading to the tent of Lord Hasting, tlie only pne of the com- 
manders from whom mercy might be hoped, and who ^d tarried 
behind the king and his roval brothers to make preparations for the 
removal of the mighty dead. ' 

“ Keep close to me. Sir Marmadiike,” said the Yorkist ; “ we 
must look to Hastings to appease the king: and, if he hope not 
to win your pardon, he m&y, at least, after such a victory, aid one foe 
to fly.” €?:• 

‘*uare not for me, Alwyn,” said the knight ; “when Somerset wa/’ 
deaf, save to his own fears, I came back to die by my chieftain’s side, 
alas, t«o late — ^too kte ! Better now death than life ! What kui, 
kith, ambition, love, were to other men, was Lord Warwick’s smile 
to me !’* 

Alwyn kindly respected his prisoner’s honest emotion, and 
took advanbige of it to lead liim away from the spot where he saw 
knights and warriors thickest grouped, in soldier-like awe and sadness, 
round the Hero-Brothers. He pushed through a humbler crowd of 
peasants, and citizens, and women with babes at their breast ; and 
suddenly saw a troop of timbrel-women dimeing round a leafless tree, 
and chanting some wd, but mirthful and joyous doggerel. 

“What obscene and ill-seasoned revelry is this?” said the trader, 
to a raping yeoman. 

“ They are but dancing, poor girls, round the wicked wizard, whom 
Friar Bungey caused to be strangled,— and his witch daughter.” 

A chill foreboding seized upon Alwyn ; he darted forward, scatter- 
ing ]^asant rad tymbestere, with his yet bloody sword. His feet 
stumoled agoihst some broken fragments : it was the poor Eureka, 
shattered, at last, for the sake of the diamond ! Yalueless to the 
great fnar, since the^ science of the owner could not pass to liis 
executioner — ^valueless, the mechanism rad the invention, the labour 
and the genius, but the superstition, and the folly, and the dedusion. 
had their value, rad the impostor who destroyed the engine clutched 
theiewel! 

Irom the leafless tree was suspended tlie dead body of a man ; 
beneath, lay a female, dead too ; but whetlier by the hand of man or 
the mercy of Heaven, there was no sign to tell. Scholar and Child, I 
Knowledge and innocence, aUke were cold ; the grim Age had de- 
voured tliem as it devours ever those before, as bwi'md, its march — 
rad confoimds, in one common doom, the too guileless and the too 
wise I / 

“ Why crowd ye thus, knaves ?” said a commanding v8ice. ‘ 

Lord Hastings !— approach I behold ! ” exclaimed Alwyn. 

“Ha— hai” sliouted GrauJ, as she led her sisters from the spot, 
wheeling, and screumii^, and tossing up their timbrels—* Ha ! the 
witch and hei^^lovcr !— Ha— ha! ^Foul is fair!- Ha— ha! Witchcraft A 
and death go together, as thou mayst learn at thejast, sleek wooer.” 

And. peradveuture, wheu, long years afterwaitls, aocusaticHijB of 
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witclicrafl, wantonncos, and treason, resounded in the ears of Hastings, 
and, at the si^al of Gloucester, rushed in the armed dopmsmen, those 
ominous words echoed back upon his soul ! 

Ax that very hour the gates of the Tower were thrown open to the 
multitude. Fresh frora^ Tictory, Edward and his brothers had 
gone to render thanksgivings at St. Paul’s (they were devout — ^those 
three Plant^encts !) thence to Baynard’s Castle, to escort the queen 
’•and her children once more to the Tower. And, now, the sound of 
trumpets stilled the joyous imroar of the multitude, for. in the balcony 
of tlic casement that lookedf towards the chapel, the herald had just 
I , announced that King Edward would showiiiimself to the people. Chi 
\ every inch of thdi^ourtyard, climbing up wall and palisade, soldier. 

^ citizen, thief, harlot, — ^e, childhood, all the various conditions and 
epoclis of multiform life, swayed, clung, murmured, moved, jostled, 
trampled tlie beings oi the fittie hour ! • 

High from the battlements against the westering beam floated 
Edward’s coiuiuering flag — a sun shining to the sun. Again, and a 
third time, rang the trumpets, and on the balcony, his crown u^n his 
head, but his form still sheathed in armour, stObd the king. What ■ 
mattered to tlie crowd his falseness and his perfidy — his licentiousness 
and cruelty ? All vices ever vanish in simcess ! Hnrrah for King 
Edward ! The man oh the age suited the age, had valour for its 
war and cunning for its peace, and the sympathy of the ^e was witli 
him ! So there stood the king : — at his nght hand, Elizabetln w^ 
her infant boy ^the heir of England) in her anns — the proud face of 
the duchess seen over the queen’s shoulder. By Elizabeth’s side was 
tlie Duke of Gloucester, leaning on his sword, and at the left of 
Edward, the perjured Clarence bowed his fair head to the joyous 
throng ! At the sight of the victorious king, of^ the lovely oueen, 
and, above all, of tlie young male heir, who promised length of days 
to the line of York, the crowd burst forth with a hearty cry — “ Long 
live the king and the king’s son !” Mechanically Elizabeth tumea» 
her moistened eyes from Edward to Edward’s 4)rother, and suddenly, 
as with a motlicr’s prophetic instinct, clasucd her infant closer to her 
bosom, when site caught the glittering ana fatal eye of Bichard Duke 
of Gloucester (York’s young hero of the d^, Warwick’s g™ avenger 
in the future}, fixed upon that harmless life — destined to interpose a 
feeble obstacle between the ambition of a ruthless intelleet and the 
heritage of the English thi one 1 • ^ 
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